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THE COQUETTE. 
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“ Is it not cruel to wound our fcind cousin’s 
feelings with your coquetry, sister mine ? You 
know how fondly he lores you; how many 
proofs he has given of his devotion to you; 
how sensitive he is to slight or neglect; and yet 
yon indulge in that folly that distresses him 
most,” and the speaker wound her fair arms 
round her sister’s waist, and looked up lovingly 
into her eyes, as if to plead for pardon for her 
unasked advice. 

“ Yon may spare your lectures, Alice—I shall 
act as I think proper; and Sidney has no right 
to control me—no more right than you have to 
censure meand with an impatient movement, 
the angry beauty strove to free herself from the 
flingitg arms. 

“ .Florence, forgive me; I meant not to cen¬ 
sure you; and if I said more than was proper, 
yen must excuse my hasty words. You know 
how good our cousin is; how well he has sup¬ 
plied a brother’s plaoe to us; and now, when 
yon have wan his heart, and all his hopes and 
wishes are centered on your love, I cannot see 
yon fling aside that heart, and crush those hopes, 
without one word to warn yen of the danger of 
such flirtation when exercised on one like him. 
Yon do not love this stranger who has so com¬ 
pletely engrossed your attention for die past 
three days; and yet your unkindness to Sidney 
has clouded his brow, and filled my heart with 
sorrow.” 

And die gentle girl again raised her eyes to 
her sister’s free, as if to find there some hope of 
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- a favorable answer to her entreaties, whilA the 
tears rolled slowly down her flushed cheeks. 

“ What folly, Alice ! I do not love our hand¬ 
some cousin; and surely you will not blame me 
if he has been so unwise os to bestow his heart 
on my unworthy self. Nor do I think him more 
worthy of pity than a score of others, on not 
one of whom did you think proper to waste 
those precious tears. Sidney would no doubt 
feel deeply grateful did he but know how sincere 
a friend he had in his fair cousin Alice, and 
might find consolation in his disappointment. 
May I inform him of the interest you feel in the 
success of his suit ?” 

There was no answer to the sarcastic question; 
and Alice, slowly rising from her sister’s side, 
left the room. For a few moments Florence 
gazed after her in a half-repentant manner, as if 
she would fain call back the gentle sister; 
but in a little time the cloud passed from her 
brow, and with a sigh of relief, she took from 
her bosom a letter. After closely examining the 
seed and direction, she opened the envelope, and 
with burning cheeks, and unconcealed joy flash¬ 
ing from her beautifal eyes, read tbe warm love- 
words traced on its pages. After twice reading 
down the magic words, she pressed the precious 
manuscript to her lips, and kissing it again and 
again, carefully replaced it in her bosom, and 
clasping her hands over it as if to make sure of 
its safety, leaned back on the rich velvet cash- 
ions of her lounge, and closed her eyes, as if to 
ponder over the new joy. 
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Very beautiful she looked as ahe reclined 
there; her lips half parted with a triumphant 
smile, and her cheeks flushed with pleasure; 
her hands, nervously clasped together, betrajed 
her excited state of mind, and a little foot in its 
velvet slipper beat impatient time on the soft 
ottoman. For ten minutes she sat, the image of 
gratified pride and joy, and then other thoughts 
swept through her mind; and the flush left her 
face, the clasped hands sunk slowly to her lap, 
her bosom heaved with heavy sighs, and her 
heart beat painfully, as if it would burst through 
the confining folds of her crimson robe. Fast 
theAot tears fell on her hands, and glittered qn 
the precious gems that adorned her slender fin¬ 
gers ; but like a summer shower, the cloud soon 
passed off, and pressing her hands to her face 
she crushed the remaining tears beneath the long 
lashes, and rising, stood before the mirror en¬ 
deavoring to remove all traces of her recent 
emotion. 

While she is thus employed we will give the 
reader a more satisfactory introduction to tho 
persons already brought before them, as also to 
some yet unknown. Florence and Alice were 
the daughters of Sir Bichard Harwood, a rich 
English baronet. They had lost their mother in 
early childhood, and their father, eschewing the 
matrimonial snares laid for him by numberless 
husband hunting young ladies, and feeling keen¬ 
ly the loss of a beloved wife, had devoted several 
years to retirement, and in the society of his lit¬ 
tle girls, and in the improvement and care of his 
numerous tenantry, had found comfort and con¬ 
solation. As years passed on, and his daugh¬ 
ters grew up, 8ir Richard felt it to be his duty 
once more to mingle in those scenes where his 
lost wife had once been so bright a star, and no 
longer deprive his beautiful daughters of the ad¬ 
vantages afforded them by their wealth and sta¬ 
tion. He invited his sister in Taw, the widow of 
his brother, and the mother of his heir, to be¬ 
come the mistress of his town mansion, and be 
the escort of his motherless girls into those 
scenes of London society that her superior wis¬ 
dom and thorough knowledge of that society 
well fitted her for. 

She was a middle-aged, handsome woman, j 
well educated and of exceedingly prepossessing 
manners. For many years she also had lived 
in the country, disgusted with society and all 
the world; bat when, at her brother's entreaty, 
she once more resumed her place, there were 
many who warmly welcomed her return; and 
she soon found herself the centre of an intellec¬ 
tual and refined circle, far removed from the 
common insipidity of London society. 


To Sir Richdrd, the renewal of old friend¬ 
ships, and the constant meetings with old time 
acquaintances, was exceedingly pleasant after 
so many years of separation ; and as the yonng 
ladies were evidently pleased with the new life 
opened to them, it appeared at first sight as if 
the change had been an nnusnally happy one. 

But there was one who did not rejoice in the 
prospect before him; one whose heart did not 
throb with joyons anticipations, and whose fears 
ontbalanced all other sensations, and that one 
was Sidney Harwood, the nephew and heir of 
Sir Richard^ the playfellow and friend of his 
daughters—the lover of Florence. 

In the retirement and quietude of their life at 
Harwood Park, the girls had always welcomed 
their handsome and entertaining cousin with the 
warmest expressions of joy. And he, as he 
watched the growing loveliness of Florence, and 
listened to her gentle voice, murmuring sweet 
sisterly welcomes as he embraced and kissed 
her—as he had always done since they were 
children—felt his heart throb with delight at the 
thought that this beautiful flower, which was all 
his own, had known no other love. But there 
was a rival in Florence's heart, all undreamed of 
by her unsuspecting cousin, scarcely known at 
this time to herself; a powerful rival, before 
whose mighty strength poor Sidney's love should 
be swept away as a leaf before the wind; and 
this love was her love of admiration. Openly 
admired by her father and sister, flattered by her 
attendants, and almost adored by Sidney him¬ 
self, it would have been impossible for Florence 
not to have known herself beautiful; and it was 
impossible to conceal her joy at their proposed 
introduction to society—joy that sent a teiiror to 
her lover's heart 

He knew the trying ordeal through which a 
young beauty passes, made more dangerous if 
she herself courts the admiration so lavishly 
bestowed on a new favorite, and tho delight she 
had so earnestly expressed gave him bat little 
reason to feel gratified with the prospect before 
him. Once he thought of immediately making 
known to her father his wishes and intentions, 
and also his dissatisfaction at the proposed ar¬ 
rangement ; bat on asking his mother's advice- 
in whom, by the way, he placed implicit confi¬ 
dence—she strongly persuaded him from so hasty 
a step. 

" If Florence is worthy of your love, my son, 
she will not change; and yon should rather re¬ 
joice that you will have this opportunity of judg* 
ing of her character, her constancy, and her at¬ 
tachment for yourself. Residing in the same 
house, you will have every facility for your pur- 
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pose of learning a disposition which, with all doe 
deference for jour superior judgment, I think 
far frdm perfect.'’ 

Poor Sidney was bat little comforted by his 
mother's advice, and resolved, let what would 
come, never to lose his faith in the perfection of 
his idol. 

A very short residence in town showed the 
wisdom of Mrs. Harwood's prophecies, and fill¬ 
ed her son's mind with despair. Florence yield¬ 
ed herself entirely up to the fascinating influence 
of .adulation and flattery, and became a danger¬ 
ous coquette, winning hearts for the mere plea¬ 
sure of flinging them away again; and yet so 
perfectly free was she from scorn or ill-temper 
in the treatment of her victims, so enchanting 
had she become in her new and exciting mode 
of life, that not a whisper was even breathed 
against her, even by those who felt her cruelty 
most. Many sighed in secret over her coldness 
of heart,*but all were ready to bow before her, 
to attend her steps, to wait her pleasure, to fulfil 
her slightest wishes. To the gentle Alice, this 
triumph gave mingled pain and pleasure. That 
her sister should be loved and admired, caressed 
and sought after, waq all right and quite natural 
she thought, but that Sidney should be slighted 
and rendered unhappy, his love disregarded and 
himself neglected, was more than her kind heart 
could bear unmoved. 8he had frequently sought 
for an interview with her sister of lata, bat Flor¬ 
ence avoided her, and it was only by chance that 
she had found her sufficiently at leisure to hold 
the conversation that was concluded at the com¬ 
mencement of our 8lory. 

Alice was two years younger than her sister, 
and of quite a different style of. beauty. While 
Florence rejoiced in the glossy black tresses, 
flashing eyes and brilliant complexion of the 
Harwoods, Alice looked no less lovely in some 
eyes, with her soft, light curls, clear blue eyes, 
and delicate rose-leaf complexion, especially 
when those beautiful eyes filled with tears of 
compassion at a sad tale, or her delicate cheek 
flushed with pleasure at seeing some loved 
friend. Sir Richard was proud of his eldest 
daughter, proud of her beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments, her wit and grace, and very proud of the 
admiration she excited ; bat when he was weary 
of society, of the glitter and false show of bail 
rooms, the hollow-heartedness of so-called soci¬ 
ety, it was to his Alice he looked for refreshing 
and comforting, to her and her sweet conversa¬ 
tion, so pore and fresh amid a world of glitter¬ 
ing deceit, that in his heart the father blessed 
the lovely image of his lost wife, and felt thank¬ 
ful no one had yet usurped his place in her heart. 


To her aunt, Alice was also very dear, and it 
had long been a source of grief to that good 
lady that her only son should be so blind to the 
perfections of his youngest cousin- But Sidney 
was far from blind in this respect, and had long 
loved and respected Alice, although his heart 
was completely under the control of another. 
That Alice had a more than sisterly regard for 
her cousin, Mrs. Harwood had long suspected, 
and her anxiety lor Sidney's happiness had 
opened Florence’s eyes to something of the 
same idea. Hence her rather insulting speech 
on the morning when Alice made her last effort 
to induce her to change her conduct in regard to 
their cousin. The stranger mentioned by the 
younger sister, was a gentleman with whom Sir 
Richard had been slightly acquainted some ten 
years previously. They had met quite unex¬ 
pectedly in London, the acquaintance was re¬ 
newed, and Colonel Burton invited to his friend's 
boose. Sir Richard would have ridiculed the 
idea of danger to his young daughters in the 
society of a man almost ss old as. himself, but it 
was soon evident that the beautiful Florence 
took unusual interest in the conversation of the 
handsome officer, and equally evident that he 
was interested in return. To her father, this 
gave pleasure, aa he hoped she was growing 
weary of the attentions of the numerous fashion¬ 
able young men who unceasingly followed her; 
bat to Alice it was a new source of trouble, as 
she felt convinced that the stranger was far more 
likely to prove a rival to Sidney than all the gay 
flatterers who had hitherto come between him 
and his love. 

Colonel Burton had long been set down by 
those who knew him best, as a confirmed old 
bachelor. Not that he despised ladies' society, 
or had too good an opinion of himself and lib¬ 
erty, bat simply because he had passed unbann¬ 
ed through all the traps end snares so bewitch- 
ingly laid for him by cunning match-makers. 
If he has lived so long heart whole, they argued, 
it is not likely he will change bis old habits, and 
settle down into married life, now, when his 
taste for travelling and adventure has become a 
habit. 

“ The beauty may fascinate our young beaux," 
said a titled dowager, the mother of half-a-dozen 
homely daughters, and a little envious of Flor¬ 
ence's popularity among the gentlemen; “but 
with all her winning arts, the will And the colonel 
more than her match." 

The objects of ber remarks were at that mo¬ 
ment apparently unconscious that the world con¬ 
tained aught save themselves and each other— 
the gentleman in eager conversation, the lady 
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listening with deep attention, her flushed cheek 
and downcast eye betraying how interesting his 
words were to her feelings. 

That the dowager, Lady M-, had good 

reason to believe the colonel difficnlt to catch, 
there could he no doubt, but that he was un- 
catchable, there were many who left the ball 
room that night, who certainly doubted. When 
Colonel Burton feund himself alone in his 
room that night, he paced the floor fer an hour, 
apparently revolving in his mind some knotty 
question. At last he came to a full stop, and 
throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed: 

“ Tes, I will marry her; she loves me, and I 
Will marry herand without farther delibera¬ 
tion, he drew his elegant writing-desk to the 
edge of the table, and penned the words that 
fiOed the heart of Florence with such new emo¬ 
tions. 

She had felt from the first that he possessed a 
strange influence over her; and now when she 
read the words that told her how powerful her 
charms had been in conquering a heart so long 
invincible, it was little wonder that gratified 
pride was the first sensation. This mood was 
quickly changed into a painfully distressing re¬ 
collection of Sidney's love and despair, and* 
caused the tears to flow from her own excited 
heart. Her tears were soon banished by the 
thought that to-day her hand was to be asked of 
her father—to day she was to receive the colonel 
as her lover. 

Ringing for*her maid, she proceeded to dress 
with unusual care, and had scarcely arranged the 
last fold, and clasped on the last bracelet, when 
summoned to meet her father in the library. 
She cast one glance in the mirror to convince 
herself that all was right, and then slowly de¬ 
scended the wide staircase, her heart beating 
loudly, and her hands trembling with agitation. 
One moment she held the handle of the door, and 
then turning it quickly she found herself in the 
presence of her aunt, her father, and Colonel 
Burton. The first looked distressed, the second 
evidently out of humor, and the last not a little 
discomposed. 

She felt the warm, suffocating sensation of a 
person fainting, and would have fellen to the 
floor had her father not supported her. Placing 
her in a chair, he proceeded to ask if she was 
aware of the colonePs errand. On her signify¬ 
ing an affirmation, he told her to consider sol¬ 
emnly what she was doing, not hastily to form a 
contract so solemn, but that if it was necessary 
to her happiness he should not forbid it, how¬ 
ever unsuitable their ages were. Her answer 
Was, to hold out her hand to the colonel, which 


that gallant officer knelt to receive, pressing the 
white and jewelled fitfgers to his lips, and in¬ 
wardly admiring his ladylove's taste in dress. 
The father looked sad, die aunt still distressed; 
but the principal actors in the scene performed 
their part to perfection. 

It was at~this unfortunate juncture, while the 
colonel was still on one knee, Florence, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, considerably affected, 
and her aunt and father deliberating on the pro¬ 
priety of leaving them alone together, that Sid¬ 
ney gently unclosed the door, expecting to find 
his uncle alone as usual, with the morning 
paper. 

One glance was sufficient to show him how 
matters stood, and withdrawing as silently as he 
had entered, he slowly ascended the stairs again, 
on his way to his own room. In the gallery he 
had to pass a deep window, and attracted by the 
sound of sobs, he drew aside the curtain, and 
there, on the cushioned seat, her favorite read¬ 
ing place, with her face buried in the pillows, 
lay poor Alice. 

Lifting her from her despairing attitude, he 
seated himself beside her, and smoothed the wet 
curls from her face. He kissed her cheek, as he 
had done when in her childish griefs she had fled 
to him for comfort, bnt now she shrank from the 
touch of his lips, and strove to free herself from 
bis supporting arms. He drew her to him more 
forcibly, and while a paler shade came over his 
already death-like countenance, asked, in a 
hoarse voice: 

" Will you cast me off, too, Alice V* 

And then when the slight form quivered in 
his embrace, and he felt the wild throbbing of 
her heart against his breast, he pressed one long, 
despairing kiss on her lips, and again placing 
her on the sofa, rushed to his own room. While 
Alice lay fainting in the cushioned recess, and 
Sidney knelt beside his couch, vainly striving to 
overcome his misery, h very different scene was 
going on in the library. 

Seated beside his beautiful betrothed, tile col¬ 
onel looked all the joy and pride he felt. He 
was rich, and this alone was needed to complete 
his happiness, a young, a lovely wife. He did 
not lore Florence, for love made no part of his 
disposition ; but he admired her, and rejoiced at 
the sensation his marriage would create. That 
she loved him, he was perfectly sure, and this 
had been the objfect of his life-long search—a 
beautiful wife, rich and affectionate. And none, 
to look on his young betrothed, could doubt 
her feelings towards him. Her downcast eyes, 
the varying color, told more than words how 
great was the power he possessed over her heart; 
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end jet the colonel talked calmly and uncon¬ 
cernedly about their marriage, their journey to 
Italy, their future home; in fact, he told her all 
hia plana for the future—that future in which 
she was to have so large a share,—and yet never 
by one word did he strive to banish the almost 
painful feeling of confusion overwhelming her. 

It is true he watched the crimson blush mount 
up to her white forehead with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction, and felt the little hand he held in his 
own tremble and quiver with suppressed emo¬ 
tion ; but had she withdrawn her hand, he would 
have ;made no effort to detain it; and as for kiss¬ 
ing her blushing cheek or rosy lips, Colonel 
Burton would never have attempted any thing 
so likely to disarrange the elegant precision of 
her beautifully dressed hair, or the graceful fall 
of her rich satin flowers. 

Poor Florence! accustomed all her life to give 
free vent to her feelings, she felt a longing to 
throw herself into somebody's arms, and give 
way to her emotions. But there sat the colonel 
looking at her, kindly, it is true, but still by no 
means so sentimentally as she would have wish¬ 
ed. She thought of Alice; but Alice would 
have no sympathy with her, as the betrothed of 
Sidney's rival. She thought of Sidney ; of all 
his love and tenderness, of the many times he 
had folded her to his heart, imploring blessings 
on her head, of how rapturously he would have 
received tjie’gift, so calmly accepted by another; 
and then her strength gave way, and she bnrst 
into a passionate flood of tears. The colonel 
looked astounded at this unexpected display, 
and after watching Jher for a few moments, got 
up and commenced to pace the floor. 

Florence soon conquered her tears, and when 
she onoe more sat silent and still, her face cov¬ 
ered with her handlfrrchief, he resumed bis place 
at her side, and with quiet politeness, and in the 
gentlest tone imaginable, expressed his disap¬ 
proval of all such violent displays of feeling. 
He said he was aware the events of the morn¬ 
ing had been too exciting for her nerves, but 
hoped to meet her at the opera quite recovered; 
then finding that his words were not having the 
desired effect, and that her tears were flowing 
afresh, he once more lifted her hands to his lips, 
and with a low bow departed. 

It seemed a day fated to bring sorrow to the 
occupants of that splendid mansion, for ere the 
sun set, Mrs. Harwood was called on to bid fare¬ 
well to her darling son, nor could she find it in 
her heart to deny her consent to his departure, 
knowing how cruelly all his hopes had been 
crushed, and trusting that time and absence 
would efface the image of his cousin. 


To his uncle, Sidney's absence was a great 
annoyanoe ; he loved his company, and having 
a pretty clear idea of the cause of his sadden 
journey, felt a still greater dislike to the match 
that had caused so much trouble and grief in so 
short a time. 

Sir Richard went out to walk off his annoy¬ 
ance ; Mrs. Harwood went to her son's room to 
assist him in his hurried preparations; Florence 
double locked the door of her chamber, refusing 
admitfrnce to all, and beginning to realize some 
of the misery of a marriage in which the love is 
all on one side; and Alice sat by her window, 
and silently wept over the troubles of the day. 
But when she saw the carriage drive to the door, 
the busy servants fling down the steps, place the 
heavy travelling trunks safely behind, assist Sir 
Richard in, and then draw back respectfully as 
Sidney advanced; and after shaking hands with 
the old gray-haired butler, who had carried him 
in his arms when a boy, step quickly in, and 
lean back on the cushions, poor Alice felt as if 
all her joys were taken away at once. 

She felt deeply for ber cousin leaving his borne 
in this unhappy manner, but, liko his mother, 
she thought it best that he should leave scenes 
that could only serve to remind him of happier 
days, and she breathed a fervent prayer that he 
might return to them safe, and cured of his un¬ 
fortunate passion. She reproached herself when 
she recollected how she had repulsed his last 
kind (presses, and vainly wished that she could 
just ask him to forgive her rudeness. She was 
aroused by the entrance of her aunt, who, silent¬ 
ly placing a parcel in her hand, kissed her and 
withdrew. 

On unsealing the package, to her great joy 
she found it contained her cousin's miniature, 
and also an affectionate farewell note to herself, 
begging her acceptance of the likeness, entreat¬ 
ing pardon for the unintentional distress his vio¬ 
lence had occasioned her, explaining his reasons 
for not bidding her farewell in person, and beg¬ 
ging her to continue a correspondence which he 
would commence on his arrival in Paris. 

When Mrs. Harwood sought her nieces' cham¬ 
bers that night, as was her usual custom before 
retiring, she found Florence deep in the study of 
an illustrated monthly of Paris fashions and 
dress novelties. Her fkoe still bore the marks of 
tears, but all other traces of distress had van¬ 
ished, and she gaily asked her aunt's opinion on 
the rival merits of white satin and white brocade 
silk. 

In her sister's chamber all was hushed and 
silent, and crossing the soft carpet with noiseless 
step, Mrs, Harwood leaned over the sweet sleep- 
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er, and kissed her delicate cheek. 8he smiled 
as she noticed the firm clasp of the slender white 
fingers, looking almost transparent in contrast 
with the bine silk coverlid, and caught flashes 
of the rich setting of Sidney's miniature, re¬ 
flected by the light, in her hand. With a bless¬ 
ing on the head of her darling niece, she sofUy 
closed die door, and left her to her slumbers. 

Colonel Burton insisted on having his mar¬ 
riage celebrated with as little delay as possible, 
and as Florence gave a willing assent to 'his 
wishes on the subject, busy preparations were 
immediately made for the wedding. 

Alice treated her brother-expectant with a 
coldness quite unusua^ for her, and took but lit¬ 
tle part in the affair that engrossed the attention 
of the whole household with the exception of 
herself. At her sister's request, she usually 
spent an hour or two in the bride's own room 
every day, but no persuasions could induce her 
to enter the parlor, where her sister usually re¬ 
ceived her lover, when he was present. 

One morning, when she had become completely 
tired of answering questions, admiring jewelry, 
and giving her opinion on various articles of 
dress, she was preparing to leave the room, 
when Florence suddenly asked when she had 
beard from Sidney. It happened that a letter 
had arrived that morning, and on her sister's 
expressing a wish to see it, Alice drew it forth 
from the folds of her dress. In doing so, her 
hand became entangled in the slender chain to 
which she had suspended her treasured minia¬ 
ture, and as she brought out the letter, the 
locket slipped from its hiding-place^ also. 

“Ah, a love gift, ma belle!” gaily exclaimed 
Florence, catching the likeness in her hand. 

But when her eyes fell on the well-known fea¬ 
tures, and met the earnest glance of the dark 
eyes, so often turned to meet her own in bygone 
days, she became deathly pale, and with tearful 
eyes gazed long at the beautifal picture; then 
with an anxious look that touched Alice's ten¬ 
der heart, returned the precious gift. With an 
attempt to hide her confusion, Alice said : 

“Only a brotherly present from our dear 
cousin.'' And she left the room. 

From this tjme there was an increased cool¬ 
ness between the sisters, Florence evidently 
thinking that her sister was betrothed to Sid¬ 
ney, and feeling herself aggrieved at the same, 
notwithstanding she was about to marry^the 
man of her choice, end to whom she became 
each day more attached. Hers was a strange 
love, all the more powerful for the reason that 
she feared Colonel Burton, and never received 
from him those little kind end loving attention* 


that go so far to sweeten the days of courtship. 
In all that was perfectly polite, and according to 
strict etiquette, the colonel was not fonnd want¬ 
ing, bat there was none of that sweet sympathy 
between them, that Florence, even in her wild¬ 
est days of flirtation, had never doubted would 
one day be hers. She loved the colonel with all 
her heart, and she, who had never yielded her 
will to another, in her life, now felt herself con¬ 
strained to obey his every wish, to give up her 
own opinion on every occasion where they did 
not agree, and all without one word of thanks 
on his part, without the slightest symptom of 
gratitude. 

Sidney had now been gone nearly three months, 
and the day appointed for the marriage of Flor¬ 
ence drew near. 8ir Richard had himself writ¬ 
ten to ask his nephew to return in time to "be 
present at the ceremony, but as his answer 
pleaded pressing engagements, no more was 
said on the subject. For several weeks his let¬ 
ters had spoken of a certain Mr. Herbert and 
his sister Miriam, and from the terms in which 
he mentioned them, Alice concluded that they 
were in the habit of meeting daily. He repre¬ 
sented Mr. Herbert as a most devoted brother, 
leaving home, and friends, and profession, to 
attend his invalid and prphan sister. That they 
were congenial spirits, and that Sidney had 
found such a friend, she rejoiced; but a little 
white hand was pressing on a beating heart as 
she read the glowing description he gave of the 
beauty, the talent, and the amiability of the fair 
sister of his friend. Poor Alice sighed as she 
read Sidney's enthusiastic description of his life 
in Italy—his life, made so happy by strangers. 
In imagination she beheld him in the flowery 
arbors he so frequently mentioned, seated beside 
the beautiftxl stranger, listeAng, entranced, to 
her sweet, low voice, breathing the loving Ital¬ 
ian words of his favorite songs. 

She felt but little encouragement to fulfil her 
design of surprising him with her own progress 
in music, as she heard of the proficiency of the 
lovely and interesting invalid. She grew pale 
and very quiet; hut none thought it strange that 
so sensitive a disposition should feel keenly the 
separation from an only sister, and few noticed 
the retiring and unobtrusive bridemoid iu the all- 
absorbing interest excited by the bride herself. 

The sun shone brightly on the wedding morn, 
and never did a gayer party enter the church 
doors on a similar occasion, than that which at¬ 
tended Florence on this important day. A large 
party of officers, both army and navy, friends of 
Colonel Barton, added to the brilliancy of the 
scene, and their rM dress contrasted well with 
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the snowy lace robes of their bridsmaid's part¬ 
ners. Florence looked all she intended; end 
the happy colonel, at the conclusion of the ser¬ 
vice, drew her hand through his arm, and 
inarched proudly down the aisle, with the look 
of a man quite satisfied with himself and the 
world. 

In the confusion of the large party leaving 
the church, Alice and her partner were detained 
for some minutes in the porch waiting for the 
carriage. He was a pleasant, good looking 
officer, and by way of passing the time es mer¬ 
rily as possible, gave her a very humorous de¬ 
scription of an Italian wedding, at which he had 
been present a short time previously. After de¬ 
scribing the ceremonies so religiously kept up 
by the peasantry of that country, he said he 
hoped soon to have the pleasure of congratulat¬ 
ing their fhmily on the marriage of one so near 
and dear to them all aa his friend Sidney. 

“ Of course Miss Harwood was aware that her 
cousin had been engaged for nearly two months 
to a Miss Herbert, an exceedingly charming 
young lady." 

Poor Alice listened to this confirmation of her 
worst fears with a sinking heart, and already 
worn out with the excitement of the morning, 
and the anxiety of her mind for the past few 
weeks, she leaned fainting against the wall, and 
when the carriage drew np to the door, and the 
party hastened to take their places, there was 
great confusion as the almost lifeless form was 
lifted np the steps and resigned* to the care of 
the ladies. 

All the way home their efforts were fruitless 
to recall the suspended faculties of the poor 
girl, and it was not until she was in her own 
room, and snrronnded by the alarmed household, 
that Alice once more opened her eyes, and 
smiled on her anxious friends. She did not 
appear to witness the departure of the bridal 
party, but Florence found time to make a hasty 
visit to her sister. 

She came into the room all flattering with joy 
and excitement, and kissing Alice, and receiving 
her farewell blessings and good wiq^es, hastened 
away to join the waiting party in the halt The 
last kisses were given and received, the fether 
gave his child the parting embrace, the aunt 
whispered a few words of partiog advice, the 
colonel shook hands with every one, and then 
assisting his bride to the carriage, and giving the 
last directions to his servant, the door closed 
with a slam, and they were gone. 

For several days Alice was unable to leave her 
room, hot when she once more made her ap¬ 
pearance in the parlor, almost the fint visitor 


she received was the gentleman whose unfortu¬ 
nate speech had so nearly betrayed her secret. 
He was very kind, and made many inquiries 
about her health, but no allusion to their pre¬ 
vious conversation ; and Alice congratulated 
herself that in his alarm at her sudden illness, 
the subject had been forgotten. It was only as 
he took his leave, and spoke of returning to the 
continent, that Sidney's name was mentioned; 
and then only to ask, in a tone of ordinary po¬ 
liteness, if he could be the bearer of letters to 
the absent one. 

Had Captain Lawson bean as indifferent about 
her feelings as Alice supposed he was, he could 
scarcely have avoided noticing her confusion as 
he mentioned her cousin's name. The kind- 
hearted officer had seen enough of human na¬ 
ture to make him understand that there was 
something of more than common interest in his 
communication, to cause the lady to faint 60 
suddenly. Added to this, he had been deeply 
impressed with the gentle loveliness of the inani¬ 
mate girl, as he supported her insensible form and 
assisted in her recovery; and now, as the only 
return he could make for having so carelessly 
wounded her feelings, by repeating what might 
only be a report, he had resolved to seek Sidney, 
and learn the truth from his own lips. Should 
the reported engagement to Miriam Herbert 
prove true, Captain Lawson determined to lose 
no time in seeking the lady's heart and hand for 
himself, and securing what he felt to be a trea¬ 
sure beyond all price. On the contrary, if he 
found Sidney free and heart whole, he trusted to 
circumstances to give him a favorable opportu¬ 
nity to inform the yoang man of what he had 
discovered. It was a delicate mission, but Cap¬ 
tain Lawson knew whom he had to deal with, and 
the importance of Sidney's answer to his own 
happiness urged him to lose no time in obtain¬ 
ing it. He had come to all these conclusions 
before he paid his farewell visit at Sir Richard's, 
and was only strengthened in hi9 resolve on wit¬ 
nessing the emotion Alice betrayed at the sound 
of the beloved name. 

Alice said farewell to her new friend and adr 
mirer with an almost envions feeling, inwardly 
wondering what he had done to deserve the hap¬ 
piness of so soon meeting Sidney, and little 
dreaming that the handsome man, whose good 
heart could be read in his countenance, had a 
very dear idea of what was thus passing in htr 
mind. 

It is true, she thought he held her band, at 
parking, just one moment longer than was nec¬ 
essary, and that there was a look in the clear 
eyes, so earnestly bent on her own, that spoke 
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of something more than mere friendly regard for 
her health. Bat Alice had not vanity enough 
to suppose she had touched the heart of the rich 
and handsome Captain Lawson, whom half the 
young ladies of his acquaintance would have 
given up all their beaux for the sake of winning. 
Therefore, in her simplicity, she only set the 
captain down, in her mind, as an exceedingly 
pleasant acquaintance, Alt superior to the gener¬ 
ality of their London friends, and in return for 
his kindness bid him adieu with even more than 
her wonted cordiality and sweetness. 

We must now leave our friends in London, to 
recover from the excitement of the wedding, and 
the rather gloomy feeling that pervaded each 
mind after all was over, and follow the footsteps 
of the wanderer. In an elegant apartment, 
where every object bespeaks the taste and refine¬ 
ment of the occupants, and the evidences of 
sweet womanly fancies are scattered on every 
side, we again meet our hero. 

His brow is no longer gloomy as when last we 
saw him, leaving his home and friends, but there 
is sadness in the glance of those beautiful eyes 
as they rest on the form reclining on a couch be¬ 
side him, and as he leans his head on the carved 
back of the old-fashioned arm chair, we hefir a 
sigh, rather too sorrowful to be breathed by one 
who has scarcely seen his twenty fifth summer. 

The lady on the sofa appears to think so, too, 
Tor, opening her eyes and leaving her comfort¬ 
able position, she bends over the old chair, and 
with the whitest hand in the world, and the soft¬ 
est touch, smooths back the dark curls from his 
forehead, at the same time gently reproaching 
him for being so gloomy. She is a lovely com¬ 
forter, this same tall, spiritual looking girl, with 
her large black eyes, and pure complexion. As 
she bends over the arm of the young man's 
chair, we cannot help comparing her to the deli¬ 
cate, easily crushed Calla, so graceful are her 
movements, so frail Is her appearance. He must 
be a monster, indeed, who conld withstand the 
sweet pleading and winning smiles of Miriam 
Herbort; and as Sidney is quite tho reverse of 
hard-hearted cruelty, he immediately resumes his 
usual pleasant manner, and after insisting on 
her again taking possession of the sofa, draws a 
reading table to her side, and selecting a favorite 
book, commences to read alond. 

It was a sweet scene, that beautlftilly famished 
room, with its open windows shaded by delicate 
green silk drapery, the costly vases filled with 
choice flowers, the books, the harp, the velvet- 
cushioned furniture. Oa the walls hung choice 
» engravings and landscapes, the favorites of the 
young mistress, and ' as Captain Lawson stood 


beside his friend in the open door-way, and lei* 
sorely surveyed the scene, he conld imagine no 
addition to add to the beauty of the picture, save 
always the presence of a certain fair haired 
maiden, who rarely left his thoughts. Sidney 
hastily laid down his book, and rose to meet his 
friend. After the first confused words of wel¬ 
come were over, and Mr. Herbert had taken his 
seat on tbe sofa, with his arm ronnd the slender 
waist of his steter, and was making fond inqui¬ 
ries about her returning strength and healthy 
Captain Lawson expressed his wish fbr a few 
moments' private conversation with their guest. 

There was something in his tone that startled 
the young man, and grasping his friend's hand 
with sadden violence, he exclaimed: 

“ My mother, my cousins 1" 

“ Are all well, Harwood. Don't be alarmed; 
I wish to ask your advice, that's alland re-as¬ 
sured by his pleasant smile, and the cordial 
grasp of his friend's hand, Sidney prepared to 
accompany him to his home. There was an 
eager eye watching the parting between Sidney 
and the fair Miriam, for love displays itself in 
trifles, bat the captain found himself at fault 
this time, for his young friend appeared to share 
with her brother in a constant tender care for the 
invalid, and it was difficult to determine what 
was his motive. It might bo love, it might be 
only friendship. 

When they arrived at the house, and were 
safely ensconced in what Sidney called his 
“ shell,'' or hiding place, where, weary and low- 
spirited (as was frequently the case since leav¬ 
ing England), he first placed his friend in his 
own favorite easy-chair, then brought out a bot¬ 
tle of wine, and then announced himself ready 
fbr business. 

Captain Lawson commenced the conversation 
by giving him an account of Florence's wed¬ 
ding, and then cautiously approached the sub¬ 
ject of his engagement to Miss Herbert. For a 
few moments, there was an angry flush on Sid¬ 
ney's cheek, as he leaned his forehead thought¬ 
fully on his hand and pondered on the strange 
question. Rat soon the frown passed away, and ' 
with a look that sought to read the other's mean¬ 
ing, he replied: 

“ I am at a loss to know yonr motive for ask 
ing me that question, Captain Lawson, but as I 
believe you to have some better one than mere 
curiosity, 1 do not hesitate to answer it, and here 
assure you, that to Miss Herbert I bear no nearer 
relation than that of a friend, a sincere friend." 

For several minutes, there was silence in the 
little room, and then the captain proceeded to 
infsrm his astonished hearer of the circum- 
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Stances attending the sudden illness of Alice, 
and his own share in it 

“ I know you are too hoaoeable to make any 
ungenerous use of what I hare now confided to 
you, and if another possesses yoar heart, and 
ywn are unable to return your cousin's affection, 
let what has passed between ns this day be 
buried forever in onr Ireasts. I am only too 
happy to have the slight chance, thus afforded, 
of supplanting you. Bat if yon love her, has* 
ten at once to do away with the false impression 
I ao unintentionally made, and I will conquer 
my love in time." 

There was no mistaking the generous motives 
that had prompted his actions now, and Har¬ 
wood was deeply coached by his last words. 

“I cannot be as generous as you are, Law- 
ton," he exclaimed, rising and grasping tbs hand 
extended to him. "Your words have given 
birth to visions of happiness such as I never ex¬ 
pected to realise in this world, and I am quite 
unable to express the gratitude I feel for your 
generous kindness. There is but one drawback 
to my happiness, and that is the thought of 
leaving the Herberts. They have met with re¬ 
verses, lately, that have compelled him to re¬ 
sume his profession, in order to support his sis¬ 
ter, and supply her with those luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed. They have found but 
few acquaintances, and with the exception of 
myself, no intimate friends. Misp Herbert feels 
her brother's frequent absences keenly, suffering, 
in consequence, from extreme low spirits and 
nervousness, and it has been my constant en¬ 
deavor tp supply his place, and amuse her lone¬ 
ly, and frequently suffering, days." 

“ My time will be at my own disposal for at 
least two months," the captain answered, “ and 
if 1 can be of any service or benefit to Mr. Her¬ 
bert and his sister, most willingly will I promise 
to supply your place as far as lies in my power." 

It was soon arranged that Sidne^should de¬ 
part on the morrow, and after dinner, they re¬ 
turned to Mr. Herbert's, to acquaint them with 
the sudden change In their friend's plans. 

That Miriam Herbert had a sincere regard for 
Sidney, her grief at their approaching separation 
gave plain proof; and that she had entertained 
no tenderer sentiment, was eqnally evident from 
the undisguised Manner in which she displayed 
that grief. 

"I know how selfish I am, but yon have 
soothed many a sad hoar for me, and I cannot 
help dreading the cheerless days I shall spend 
when yon are gone." 

Sidney sat at the end of her sofa, with bis 
hand smoothing the soft wavy hair from her * 
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forehead. Hit heart was fall of happy hopes, 
and he knew that joy awaited him in his home, 
and yet at the sight of her sorrow he felt half 
tempted to resign his own happiness, and remain 
with this poor motherless girl, who had not one 
relation in the world, besides her brother, and 
to whom he had rendered his presence so neces¬ 
sary. Mr. Herbert looked deeply grieved at the 
prospect of parting with one he loved so well, 
and from whose society he had derived much 
pleasure. The only hopeful countenance was 
Captain Lawson's, and after waiting until the 
first sorrowful exclamations were over, and each 
one had become calm, he very quietly left his 
place, and seated himself beside Miriam. There 
was a candid honesty abont^all this gentleman 
said or did, that invariably impressed people in 
his favor, and when be, with respectful kindness, 
offered his services to attend Miss Herbert in her 
walks and rides, and supply, as far as he could, 
the place of her brother, both the brother and 
sister felt comforted, and warmly thanked him 
for his kindness. 

If Captain Lawson had felt as if be was 
making a sacrifice, in offering to share with poor 
Herbert the charge of his invalid sister, he was 
repaid aup&rtiog, when he held her little hand 
in his own, and heard the grateful words : 

“1 am contented to suffer, while Providence 
sends me such kind friends." 

Nor did he think the less of his young friend, 
when he saw how deeply he was affected at part¬ 
ing with this beautiful girl, whose patient sweet¬ 
ness possessed so strange a fascination, and 
whose frail health rendered it extremely doubt¬ 
ful that they should ever meet again. 

It was a dark, damp, London day, gloomy 
and forbidding enough* but all unheeded by 
Sidney Harwood, as he drove from tho station 
to his uncle's residence. His heart beat loudly, 
as he stepped from the carriage and hastened up 
the steps, in the expectation of so soon behold¬ 
ing his dearest earthly friends. 

His arrival was quite unexpected, and he was 
a little disappointed to learn that Sir Kicbard 
and Mrs. Harwood were both oat. However, 
Miss Alice was at home, and should she be in¬ 
formed of hie arrival! No, he would inform 
her himself; and leaving the servants to specu¬ 
late on his sudden appearance, and unusual 
high spirits, be bounded gaily up the stairs. 
He had to pass through several rooms, and cross 
two long galleries, before he reached Alice’s fa¬ 
vorite recess, and by the time he arrived there, 
his mood had changed, And he was thinking of 
the last time he saw her, and their sad parting. 
It might be that Lawson was mistaken, that after 
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all she did not lore him; bat no, he would not 
indalge gloomy thoughts now, end, softly ad¬ 
vancing, he beheld the object of his search deep 
in the perusal of a pile of old letters—letters 
that had a very familiar look to him. He thought 
she looked very pale, and his heart smote him 
at the thought of how many sad hours his gen¬ 
tle cousin must have passed. 

With a quiet movement, he withdrew the cur¬ 
tain, and standing beside her, spoke her name. 
He did not feel hurt, now, that she bashfully 
shrunk away from his embrace, for he knew her 
secret, and only strove to calm her agitation. 
Seating himself beside her, he placed his arm 
round her waist, in the old familiar fashion, and 
commenced a general conversation on the pass¬ 
ing events of the day. He waited, expecting to 
hear her make some inquiries about his new 
friends, but Alice would not trust herself to 
speak about wh&t she oould not even think of 
calmly. Finding that 6he did not mention them, 
he ventured to allude to Miss Herbert, and was 
quite satisfied with the result of his experiment 
when he saw the color rush violently to her face, 
the little hands start convulsively, and felt her 
whole form quiver beneath his encircling arm. 
It was easy, now, to guide the conversation as 
he wished, and it was an interesting study to 
mark the changes in the fair face beside him, as 
he explained the terms of friendly intimacy that 
existed between himself and the Herbert*. Once 
convinced that he was still her own dear cousin, 
free from all engagements, and rejoicing at his 
return home, Alice resumed much of her old 
manner, and chatted and laughed as she had not 
done for many long months. Still there was a 
little reserve, and Sidney hastened to put an end 
to it. Asking what shq had done with his like¬ 
ness, he unclasped the hand that concealed it, 
and after thanking her for the care with which, 
she had guarded it, and the honor bestowed on 
him by her wearing it, ho held the little hand 
firmly in his own, and bending down his head, 
whispered sweet words in her ear. 

Very pleasant words they appeared to be, 
judging by the effect they had on the fair listener 
at his side, who no longer attempted to free her¬ 
self from the strong arm thrown around her, bat 
sat cairn and very still in her happiness. There 
was no need to ask her if she loved him—he 
read it in her countenance; and if his heart beat 
with less passion than he had once felt for Flor¬ 
ence, his love was none the less pure and holy. 
A calm sense of content and happiness filled 
their minds, and for hours he sat there, holding 
her to his breast, and watching her ever-varying 
countenance, changing under his words. 


There was general rejoicing in the household 
when it became known that the yonng manner 
had returned to marry Miss Alice, and every 
one rejoiced in their happiness, from good old 
Sir Richard, who saw his long-cherished wisher 
fulfilled in the union of one of his daughters to 
the heir of Harwood, down to the old servant*, 
who in Alice beheld the counterpart of her 
iondlyloved mother, the late mistress of Har¬ 
wood Hall. Sidney paid the most devoted at¬ 
tention to his young betrothed, studying her 
wishes, and striving to please her, with unre¬ 
mitting devotion, in the hope of atoning for all 
she had suffered on his account. His endeavors 
were rewarded by his own increased affection. 

They were married soon after the family re¬ 
turned to Harwood Park, in the parish church, 
and by the good old minister who had baptized 
herself and sister. There were no fashionable 
guests, no extravagant displays of dress and 
jewelry—all was conducted to suit the quiet 
taste of the bride; and if there was less pomp 
and show than had attended the marriage of 
Florence, there was far more joy and happiness. 

A grand entertainment was provided to the 
numerous tenantry on the Harwood estate, to 
celebrate the marriage of the heir, and the oc¬ 
casion was one of general rejoicing. 

They made a journey to Scotland, and on his 
return, Sidney was agreeably surprised at re¬ 
ceiving a long letter from his friend Lawson, 
congratulating him on his felicity, and announc¬ 
ing his own intended union with the beautiful 
Miriam Herbert. 

11 Her brother is sacrificing health and happi¬ 
ness in his endeavors to maintain the same £ 
style of living to which they have always been 
accustomed. They are too proud to accept j 
favors from a stranger; what can I do better, 
than to make the dear girl a sharer in the bless¬ 
ings that have been bestowed on myself ? You 
may smile fet the difference in our ages and dis¬ 
positions, but 1 feel that we are admirably suited 
for each other, my cheorfulness having the hap¬ 
piest effect on her low spirits. I am quite cer¬ 
tain that I could not love a wife always gay 
and blooming. There is a world of happiness 
in knowing that my gentle Miriam clings to me 
as a safe support, and is dependent on my love 
for her every joy and comfort!” * 

There was a mischievous look in Sidney’s 
bright eyes, as he watched the admiring expres¬ 
sion of his wife's countenance, when she perused 
this characteristic epistle, and when she claimed 
his praise for the generous writer, he quietly 
told her how deeply concerned that writer had 
once been in her own affairs. 
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TO MISS- 

0 maid! who, lovely unto every eye, 

Seems doubly bo when 1 gaae upon thee, 

Accept the offering into which I try 
To weave some words of pzeJee *>*^***«g thee. 

Aka! I know how vain the attempt moat be, 

But thou’lt receive It ia the spirit meant. 

And pardon imperfections thou mayst see, 

And with its simple lines will be content, 

Although to It the man hath nought of beaaty lent. 

Compared with thee, how poor all others look; 

Where face or form is there can rival thine? 

A voice aa sweet as murmurs of the brook, 
fit pathway where thy mind’s bright gems may shine; 

To gain a heart so para who’d not resign 
E'en Venae, queen of beaaty though she be? 

To win but one kind thought I pen this line; 

0, how much happiness is there fbr me, 

If I may hope thy Mend, though nothing more to be. 

Time haa not given me enough of years 
To bid me to thy matchless charms aspire, 

Though he has given all the doubts and tears 
That guard the burning of love’s holy firs. 

That flame within my breast shall ne'er expire 
Till stilled by grim death's remorseless hand; 

And even then, the most I shall desire, 

Is that thy image may before me stand, 

To cheer me on my way unto the sptrH-fauid. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 


BT EMILY N. BEDFORD. 

It was as beautiful a summer's mom as ever 
shone upon the earth; the calm bright sunshine 
poured down in a soft flood over the cultivated 
fields and flourishing gardens in the village of L. 
Apart from the neat white cottages which dis¬ 
tinguished this little village, was one much 
smaller than the rest. One side was shadowed 
by two large apple-tries, and the other was cov¬ 
ered with moss which run nearly over the low- 
thatched roof. The interior of the sweet little 
cottage presented as pleasant an appearance as 
that without. An old lady sat in an arm chair, 
knitting, and by her side a beautiful girl perhaps 
sixteen or seventeen years of age was seated, ap¬ 
parently engaged in deep thought. An open 
book at her feet, which had fallen from her hand, 
showed she had been reading, but it was evident 
her mind was far away from the scenes before 
her. Now and then, the elder of the two would 
raise her eyes to the face of her companion, and 
her lips moved as if she would speak, but then 
changed her mind and continued silent. At last 
she concluded to break the silence, and as the 
sound of her voice broke the stillness, the young 
girl started from her seat. 


“Ellen, are you ill?” 

“ No, my dear aunt, why do you ask ?” 

“ I have been watching you some time, and 
have come to the conclusion that something 
must be the matter, or you would not have been 
so absorbed in thought.” 

“ Well, dear aunt, I am afraid you wifi say I 
have been building castles in the air, when I tell 
you what I have been thinking about.” 

She paused a moment as if to allow her aunt 
to make some reply, but she only smiled and« 
made a motion for her to proceed, so her niece 
continued. 

“ Last evening when I went to the store, Mr. 
Turner had gone to supper; while waiting for 
him to return, I heard one of our neighbors ask 
another, who was to keep our village school this 
year, and he replied they had been unable to find 
any one. I have been trying all the morning, 
to summon courage sufficient to ask you if you 
thought I might obtain the situation if I applied, 
and perhaps in a year, I could save enough to 
enter the seminary at T. as an assistant-pupil. 
Will you please tell me what you think about it ?” 
looking up at her aunt, who had industriously 
kept at work all the time her niece had been 
speaking. 

Mrs. Moore let her knitting fall into her lap, 
and leaning her head upon her hand gazed at the 
bright, sparkling face so eagerly upturned to hers. 

“ I am willing, Ellen, you should try , but do 
not be discouraged if you meet with a refusal.” 

It seemed this was all Ellen wished, for hastily 
putting on her bonnet,she was soon tripping light¬ 
ly in the direction of Mr. Howard's dwelling, the 
school-agent. 

Long and anxiously her aunt waited her re¬ 
turn, until the stars began to shine and the pale 
face of the moon appeared from behind the dis¬ 
tant hills. At last she came, and the glance 
with which her aunt greeted her, asked more 
plainly if possible than words, of her success. 

♦ “ Dear aunt, I have obtained the situation, are 

you not rejoiced?” 

Mrs. Moore smiled, and inquired why she had 
remained so long away. 

“Mr. Howard was not at home, and Mrs. 
Howard invited me to stay until he came, and I 
disliked to come away without receiving an an¬ 
swer, so I waited for him. I could not resist the 
temptation, of walking past the old school-house, 
which you know is a little out of the way.” 
Ellen chatted gaily on for some time, until the 
clock seruck eight, when, takiDg the Bible to 
her aunt, sat on a stool at her feet and listened 
while she read " the Sermon on the Mount.” 

She could not but notice that her aunt's voice 
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trembled, when she prayed that He, who had 
never ceased to watch over, and guard from evil, 
would give strength and patience to her who 
alone remained to be the comfort and solace of 
her declining years. Silently she kissed her 
aunt, and with a slower step than usual sought 
her coach. 

The morning came for school to commence, 
and Ellen, with a beating'heart, but not an alto¬ 
gether sad one, went to her task. At first, she 
^was a little disheartened at the work which pre¬ 
sented itself to her, the realization of her hopes 
did not seem quite as sure. Steadily, however, 
she kept on, and when at the end of the year she 
was enabled to enter the Misses Horton's school 
for young ladies, she felt she was more than re¬ 
paid for all she had passed through. Leaving 
her for a short time I will give you a sketch of 
her history. 

Her mother, Mrs. Moore’s only sister, was 
considered the belle not only of the village in 
which she lived but also of the neighboring towns. 
At a fair she became acquainted with James 
Graham, the son of a very rich planter at the 
South. Against his father’s wishes he married 
her, choosing to depend on his own exertions 
for support than remain dependent on his father, 
whose only objection to his marriage was the 
lady’s poverty. He parted from his father in 
anger, hurriedly embraced his weeping sister, and 
went forth from his father’s house nevermore to 
return. 

Soon after his marriage he entered into busi¬ 
ness in one of our northern cities. Change of 
climate, the constant confinement necessary to 
his success as a merchant, soon wrought fearful 
work with a constitution natprally delicate, and 
having been a wife only about two years, Mrs. 
Graham returned to her sister, her only relative, 
a broken-hearted widow, with one little daughter, 
Ellen, named for her husband’s mother. 

Depression of spirits which nothing could dis¬ 
sipate, not even the kind attempts of her former 
companions, hurried her to the grave, and at the 
tender age of four years Ellen was left an orphan, 
dependent upon her aunt, who possessed sufficient 
to place her above want, nothing more. 

Let us give a glance at the place which Ellen 
for a time has called her home, the Misses Hor¬ 
ton’s seminary. It is the evening before school 
closes. Assembled in groups iu fiie handsome 
parlors are the pupils. Many of them, nay the 
most, are children of wealthy parents, and who 
are sufficiently aware of the importance which 
money everywhere carries. Some of the young¬ 
er scholars are examining the wreaths with 


which the recitation-hall is to be decorated*; 
others are carefully marking specimens of needle¬ 
work which are to be exhibited, and a few are 
speaking of home and friends, and the pleasure 
which they anticipate in joining them. By far 
the most interesting are collected round the 
piano, arranging the pieces which are to be per¬ 
formed, and discussing the merits of the several 
performers, each one giving her opinion as to 
who would be most likely to win the prize. An 
eccentric bachelor, uncle to a little girl, a mem¬ 
ber of the school, had offered an elegant diamond 
ring to any pnpil who should play and 6ing in 
the best manner on the night of the exhibition. 
The choice of the song was left to the perform¬ 
er, the judges were to be from the audience on 
the night of the performance. 

Considerable excitement had prevailed among 
the young ladies, and a continual drumming had 
been kept up. Every song which could be pro¬ 
cured had been tried, and some of the best play¬ 
ers remained undecided which to choose. Those 
which were simple had been cast aside on that 
account, those which were difficult, they were 
afraid to trust, fearing their hearers might not 
be sufficiently skilled in music to appreciate; 
altogether, they were in rather trying circum¬ 
stances, as several of their countenances indicated. 

“ What is your opinion, Miss Ellen Graham ?” 
said Fanny Owen, the belle of the school, and 
who, from the first day of Ellen’s membership 
had taken every opportunity of wounding her 
feelings. “ Who do you think is most likely to 
obtain the prize V* at the same time casting a 
scornful glance towards her companions, who, 
with eyes fixod upon the person spoken to, 
awaited her reply. 

“ I know of no one more likely than yourself,” 
was the calm rejoinder. 

“ Do you think so V* saicbFanny, in a mock¬ 
ing tone. “ Why, I am really obliged for your 
compliment. I suppose I ought to say in return, 
that I stand no chance since you are to perform; 
but if you will allow me to give a little advice^ 
I would request you not to wear that everlasting 
black silk, which you have always worn on all 
public occasions, and which looks as if descended 
from the fourth generation, a kind of heirloom 
in the family.” 

Many of the girls were indignant, and when 
they saw Ellen’s eyes fill with tears, had courage 
sufficient to say, “ For shame, Fanny 1” 

Fanny, however, felt no sorrow, and dancing 
away to the other part of the room, in answer to 
the inquiries of her friends what caused the ex¬ 
clamation, replied, M 0,1 was only giving Ellen 
Graham a hint to wear something beside that old 
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black dress, which brother Theodore said, re¬ 
minded him of the days of yore." 

Meantime the tears which these thoughtless re¬ 
marks caused, attracted the notice of a little 
girl, Mary Gordon, niece to the gentleman who 
offered the ring, and going to Ellen, she threw 
her arms round her neck, whispering, 44 1 love 
you dearly, no matter what dress you wear!" 

Taking the child's hand in hers, she passed 
into the hall, and for a few moments wept bitter, 
scalding tears. Yielding at last to the entreaties 
of her little friend, she went to the upper music- 
room to hear Mary practise her piece for the 
twentieth time. 

The next evening came, and with it parents 
and friends from every direction. Ellen had no 
one to come, her aunt could not leave her quiet 
home, and with a feeling of ntter loneliness, she 
heard the joyful greetings her companions met. 

With a heavy heart she prepared to make her 
appearance; her dress looked to her more rusty 
than ever, her hair never seemed so perfectly un¬ 
manageable. After repeated efforts she at last 
declared herself ready, and taking her mnsic fol¬ 
lowed her companions into the hall. 

Very ftaudful they all looked as they took 
their seats; so many young hearts, could they be 
the home of any but pure thoughts 1 As Ellen 
passed Fanny Owen to take the seat assigned 
her, she noticed the scornful look bestowed on 
her dress, and glad to escape observation, took 
her place behind the others. 

The exercises were not to consist of musical 
performances entirely, but commenced with an 
overture played by a young lady in a very skill¬ 
ful manner. When it came Miss Owen's turn to 
perform, a murmur of admiration was heard as 
she appeared. Her piece was an air from a cel¬ 
ebrated opera; she was very beautiful as she 
stood there, her dark eyes more brilliant than 
sual with excitement, her glossy curls falling 
in rich profusion. More than half the hearts 
were won before she had uttered a note. Her 
voice, although a very fine one, owed much to 
cultivation, but there was no faltering in her 
tones, and when she disappeared from the stage, 
she felt but little doubt she had triumphed. 

* Ah me!" sighed Ellen to herself, 44 it is of no 
use for me to try. I know Fanny will win.'* 

The evening's entertainment was drawing to 
a close when Ellen's song was called for. With 
trembling steps she passed before the people. 
Por a few moments she felt as if she were dream¬ 
ing, not a sound could she articulate. Observing 
her agitation,. the audience waited in respectfnl 
cilenee for her to recover her self-possession, con¬ 
tent to gaze upon the being before them. 


Instead of tbe dark eyes of Fanny, were deep, 
soft blue ones which few could meet without 
loving the owner. Her black dress but showed 
more plainly the finely formed figure so light and 
graceful. A plain gold pin fastened a band of 
black velvet which endircled her throat. She 
was a specimen of that 44 loveliness whioh needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament." Her hair did 
not fall in curls, but was combed very smoothly 
and placed behind her ears. Fanny reminded 
one of a bright star, Ellen, a lovely flower, the 
lily of the valley. The one shedding a cold 
light, the other, a sweet fragrance. 

Unrolling her music she commenced in low 
but sweet tones the simple ballad, 44 Kathleen 
Mavourueen." Gradually as she gained confi¬ 
dence, her tones grew louder and more distinct, 
until every part of the hall was filled with melo¬ 
dy. Some of her hearers who had been in the 
habit of attending concert-rooms, forgot but 
what they were then there, and when the song 
was ended, signified their delight of her singing 
with the most enthusiastic applause, in which all 
joined. 

On one of the front seats sat an elderly gentle¬ 
man with a much younger one beside him. Dur¬ 
ing the singing the eyes of the elder had remain¬ 
ed fixed upon Ellen as if entranced. When she 
ceased, he grasped his neighbor’s arm and in 
husky tones inquired her name. His companion 
without turning his head answered, 44 Miss Gra¬ 
ham." For a moment the old mkn buried his 
face in his hands, then suddenly raised it, as 
Ellen began warbling in compliance with request 
the touching song, 44 Sweet Home," every fea¬ 
ture he seemed examining. In a short time the 
exercises were through, but owing to the lateness 
of the hour, the presentation of the ring was de¬ 
ferred until the next evening, when a social levee 
was to be held, every person then present being 
invited to attend. 

14 Once more, my old friend," said Ellen, to 
her one silk dress, as she arrayed herself in it the 
next night. "You have proved faithful when 
others proved false." Just as she was about 
leaving her room, a bouquet of most rare and 
beautiful flowers was brought to her. 44 Some 
mistake," she said to the servant. He pointed 
to the paper, on which was written her name, 
and underneath, 44 True merit never goes unre¬ 
warded." 

She stood very thoughtful for a moment, then 
speaking to herself as if she had solved the mys¬ 
tery, 44 Ah, I see! some one thought Fanny was 
Mjps Graham, that is it, I am sure;" and remov¬ 
ing the label went to Fanny's room) placed the 
bouquet in her handk, telling her at the same 
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time that she presumed it had been delivered to 
her by mistake. 

“Very likely," said Fanny, without even 
thanking Ellen, who thought she had never seen 
her look so lovely. 

44 Where arc my gloves V 9 said Fanny, in a 
petulant tone; 44 however, I shall not put them 
on, for I should never succeed in getting them 
off, if Mr. Graham should insist upon placing the 
ring upon my finger himself. I am told he is 
very handsome, besides being very wealthy. If 
I were you," turning to Ellen, 44 I would try to 
make an impression upon the giver, since there 
is little chance of obtaining the gift, for I heard 
a gentleman say that it required but little knowl¬ 
edge of music to sing your songs." Taking her 
bouquet she descended to the brilliantly lighted 
parlors, to which Ellen soon after followed. 

Ellen sought a retired corner where she could 
escape notice. Sad and silent she sat for a long 
time, trying to make her heart feel glad in the 
happiness of others. 

“ Will Miss Graham favor us with one more 
song 1" asked the old gentleman who inquired 
her name the evening before. 

44 With pleasure, sir," said Ellen, feeling at¬ 
tracted towards the speaker in a manner she 
could not account for. 44 Have you any choice ?" 

“ I should like," he replied, with a mournful 
smile, “ the last rose of summer." 

Ellen hesitated, for it was the first song she 
had ever learned, taught her by her mother, be¬ 
cause it was her father's favorite. She never 
sung it to strangers, but seeing he waited, 
thought best to comply. All her sad feelings 
found utterance in her voice, and when she con¬ 
cluded there were few eyes not tilled with tears. 

As she was about to resume her former seat, 
her band was gently taken, and a Voice, whose 
mellow tones seemed but a continuance of her 
song, said distinctly for all to hear : 

“ Allow me to thank you for the pleasure you 
have given us, and to beg your acceptance of 
this ring, which all agree is well merited." 

Ellen gave one glance at the sparkling eyes 
bent so kindly upon her, find unable to collect 
her thoughts sufficiently to make a suitable • re¬ 
ply, stood motionless A stifled sob caused her 
to raise her eyes a second time, when they en¬ 
countered the burning orbs of Fanny Owen. 
Disappointment and rage mode even her beauti¬ 
ful face look frightful, and the gaze which met 
Ellen’s told of mingled scorn and hatred. 

Overcoming her natural timidity, she slipped 
the glittering circlet from her finger, and said : 

44 Indeed, sir, I am very, very grateful for your 
kindness, but I cannot retain a reward which is 


far above my deserts. Miss Owen's piece was 
much more difficult than mine, and I think the 
bestowal of it upon her would give general satis¬ 
faction." 

Mr. Gordon seemed undecided for a moment, 
then turning to the company, said, “ Since Miss 
Graham disputes our judgment, I know no 
other resource but to follow hers," and refusing 
to receive the ring from Ellen, requested her to 
present it to Miss Owen. 

All traces of unhappiness had vanished from 
Fanny's countenance, and she was again the 
smiling beauty, receiving the ring from Ellen's 
hand in the most graceful manner. 

The latter part of the evening passed more 
pleasantly than the first; she felt she had done 
right, and when she heard Fanny's gay tones, 
and merry laugh, she was sure she felt happy too. 

Nearly all the assembly had gone; Ellen no¬ 
ticing the bouquet which she carried to Miss 
Owen lying upon the floor, picked it up, and 
was examining it, when some one at her side 
said: “ Miss Graham, do you refuse all gifts ?" 
pointing at the same time to the flowers. 

Not quite understanding him, she answered, 

44 They are not mine, I was merely poking at 
them." 

** If I am not mistaken," he continued, smiling, 

11 they were intended for you, did you not re¬ 
ceive them?" 

44 I did," she replied, 41 but I supposed a mis¬ 
take had been made in the name, and gave them 
to Miss Owen." 

44 Do you leave to-morrow ?" he inquired ab¬ 
ruptly, after a moment's pause. 

Ellen answered in the affirmative, and soon 
after, bidding him good evening, went to take 
leave of her teacher and companions, as she 
started very early in the morning, careful, how¬ 
ever, to retain her flowers. 

Little Mary Gordon wept, and clnng to her, 
making her promise over and over again to visit 
her. At last, she had bade farewell to all her 
friends; but she felt as if she would like to speak 
once more with the old gentleman who had made 
such an impression upon her; he was talking, 
however, and she did not like to disturb him. 
He noticed her as she passed, and bade her good¬ 
night so kindly that she could not resist offering 
her hand. 44 God bless you, my child 1" he ex¬ 
claimed, holding it a moment. 

She retired to dream of meeting her aunt and 
singing old snatches of songs she learned in 
childhood, and wandering with a dark-eyed com¬ 
panion to all her favorite haunts. Before the t 
morning dawned, she was on her way, amusing 
herself in conjecturing what the wrapping of a 
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package which had been handed her jolt aa the 
stage started, concealed. 

She could bat notice after the first joyful mo- 
merits had passed, that her aunt had sadly altered. 
Hear step was less firm, her form more bowed, 
and her voice more weak and trembling. The 
package was found to contain a handsomely 
bound edition of Shelley, an elegant gold watch, 
and a note from Mary Gordon, who wrote that she 
placed it there unknown. The giver of the 
poems she left for her to guess, and the blushes 
on Ellen's cheek showed she need guess but 
once. The watch was from the old gentleman, 
who held a very long conversation with her 
mother after their return to the hotel after the 
levee. The book received by far the most at¬ 
tention, although she felt pleased to think she 
was so kindly remembered as the watch proved. 

Gradually her aunt's strength declined, and 
calling Ellen to her bedside, one still evening, 
begged her to read the evening service. 

“ You have been a good child, my darling, 
and God will protect you when I am gone," she 
added, faintly, as Ellen stooped to kiss the pale 
brow. Ellen read softly and when she had fin¬ 
ished, raisedf her eye* to gaze upon the dead; 
the pure spirit had fled. 

Mary Goi don's mother, as soon as she learned 
Ellen's bereavement, wrote, inviting her to ac¬ 
company them on a southern tour, and to make 
her homo with them as long as she could be con¬ 
tented. Ellen gladly accepted, left the home 
where she had spent so many happy hours, and 
was soon with her kind,friends. The noxt day 
after her arrival, Mary came into the room where 
•he was sitting and taking her hand said : 

“Please come with me a moment, I have 
something I wish to show you." 

Ellen passively yielded, and without noticing 
where she was leading her, said, 44 I hope it is 
something very beautiful." 

Mary suddenly stopped walking, and with a 
light laugh answered, 41 Here it is; what do you 
think of it?" 

Ellen looked and saw Mr. Gordon standing be¬ 
fore her. The deepest color suffused neck, 
cheek and brow at the unexpected meeting, but 
he seemed not to notice it, and she felt while 
listening to him, she had indeed found a friend. 

In a short time they commenced their journey, 
and Ellen could not qnite prevent the feeling of 
joy being visible when Uncle Kobert declared 
his intention of going with them. 

44 O, mother!"exclaimed Mary, mischievously, 
44 see how pleased Nellie looks !" 

Ellen tried to hide her blushing face, but not 
before more than one had noticed it, and the 


happy expression of Uncle Bobert showed he 
felt pleased also. 

Beaching a fashionable watering place, while 
the weather was quite warm, they concluded to 
remain there a short time. One morning, aa 
Ellen and Mary were taking an early walk, El¬ 
len observed coming towards them, a lady and 
gentleman. The young lady she recognized aa 
Fanny Owen; as she passed her she bowed, but 
received no return, and when they hod proceeded 
a few steps, Ellen heard Fanny's companion say: 

44 1 think that lady bowed, did you not notice 
her?" 

44 Yes,” she replied, 44 a school acquaintance; 
a very poor young lady, who alvifcys gave her¬ 
self airs; she is doubtless governess in some 
family here. I never remember *uch people!" 

44 0, what a falsehood!" cried Mary, in indig¬ 
nant tones, for she had beard whAt was said. 
Leaving Ellen, who in vain tried to detain her, she 
rushed to her mother and uncle who were coming 
to join them, repeating Fanny's words, adding: 

44 She always treated Nellie shamefully, and 
then took the ring which did not belong to her." 

Ellen’s flushed countenance showed her feel¬ 
ings had been hurt, and not willing to allow her 
friends to see the tears which their kind words 
only made flow faster, hastened to her room. 

While she was absent Mary rocited the story 
of the black silk dress, which so served to excite 
Mrs. Gordon’s indignation that she resolved to 
leave the next day, and proceed on their journey. 
Mrs. Gordon wished to visit Savannah, so they 
bent their course that way, stopping wherever 
there was anything attractive. The beautiful 
and varied scenery soon banished all unpleasant 
recollections from Ellen's mind. Uncle Robert 
did his part towards amusing the orphan, and 
felt amply rewarded when she gave him one of 
her sweet smiles. 

One day, they had been in Savannah, perhaps 
a week, as Mary sat beside Ellen holding her 
hand in both of hers, Mr. Gordon came in and 
pave her a beautiful fan which he had heard her 
express a great desire to possess a few days be¬ 
fore. 44 0, what a good uncle I have!" she cried. 
44 Do you not wish he was yours, Nellie ?" 

The hand which Mary relinquished to exhibit 
her present, was taken and gently pressed; a 
whispered voice repeated, 44 Do you wish he was 
yours, darling ?" 

Returning one morning from a ride, Mr. Gor¬ 
don found a note addressed to jiim, which he 
said contained an invitation to a large gathering 
at the house of a friend of his, a wealthy planter 
living a short distance from the city. 44 You will 
have an excellent opportunity of seeing some of 
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the southern beauties. I hope you will not al¬ 
low yourselves to be eclipsed,” he added, 

“I shall have to be excused,” said Ellen, 
glancing at her sombre colored dress, now con¬ 
stantly worn for her aunt. 

“ Indeed you will not,” they all replied. 

Ellen answered by a gentle shake of the head, 
and left the room. 

A long consultation was held by those remain* 
ing, and when Ellen again joined them, an an* 
swer had been sent signifying their acceptance. 

“ Do not look so sad, Nellie ; I wish you to 
appear os beautiful as you possibly can,” said 
Mary; “ or we shall think you do not love us 
any.” 

“No, no, dear Ellen, we shall not think so/ 1 
spoke Mary's mother, “ we know you love us all 
a great deal.” 

“ Am I included?” asked Mr. Gordon. 

Ellen made no reply save a timid glance, which 
seemed to satisfy the questioner. Mrs. Gordon 
prevailed upon Ellen to cast aside her black 
dress for a white one. 

“ Ton must submit for once to be guided by 
our taste,” laughingly said Mary, as she prepar¬ 
ed to assist Ellen the evening of the party, dis¬ 
playing at the same time an elegant white satin 
dress. After her toilet was finished she went 
to the parlor to wait for the others. Mr. Gordon 
was already there, and approaching her, took a 
necklace of pearls from a casket, and clasped it 
round her neck. Gazing a moment upon the 
lovely vision before him, he drew her gently to¬ 
wards him and imprinted a soft kiss upon her 
pure forehead. 

“ Ah, what do I see !” cried Mary, entering 
the room. “ I am afraid I shall have to say 
Aunt Nellie, soon.” 

“ You may begin now!” said her unde, lead¬ 
ing the way to the carriage in waiting. 

As they neared the dwelling, the sound of mu¬ 
sic came floating on the air, and streams of light 
as they drew nearer and nearer, showed that the 
spacious and numerous apartments were fille^ 
with wealth and beauty. Strange as it may 
seem, Ellen had not thought to inquire the gen¬ 
tleman's name to whose house they were going. 

The sweet beauty of Ellen as she entered the 
room, excited much admiration. Leaning on 
Mr. Gordon’s arm, not daring to lift her eyes, 
she did not notice he was leading her to the cen¬ 
tre of the room, where stood an old gentleman, 
who, as she advanced, said, “ I bid you welcome, 
Miss Graham!” 

She could not be mistaken, they had met be¬ 
fore. He smiled as he saw she recognized him, 
and speaking very loudly, added: 


“ In tho presence of these, my friends, I ac¬ 
knowledge my grand-danghter, Ellen Graham, 
daughter of my son James, banished from his 
early home by his father, who too late saw hit 
error.” Taking her by the hand, he again said, 
“ My grandchild, I bid you welcome!” 

Ellen-was much overcome, her heart swelled 
with gratitnde to Him who in his mercy had 
prepared this new joy for her. 

“ There is a joung lady, a ward cf mine, to 
whom I wish to introduce yon,” said her grand¬ 
father, and moving to another part of the room re¬ 
turned with Fanny Owen. Placing her in front 
of Ellen, he asked, “ Do you recognize a 1 school 
acquaintance ?' She wean not the faded silk 
dress, which reminded ‘brother Theodore of the 
days of yore/ neither has she upon her finger a 
* diamond ring/ fairly won, but which in her gen¬ 
erosity she wished bestowed upon another.” 

Moved by Fanny's distress, Ellen, laying her 
hand upon her grandfather's arm, said in her 
gentlest tone, “ forgive her, we will be friends 
yet,” and addressing a few kind words to her, 
passed into the garden. 

“ Dear Nellie!” cried Mary, “ I could hardly 
keep from telling you; wO knew it all the time.” 

“ It was a hard task for Mary to keep the se¬ 
cret,” said Mrs. Gordon, “ but here comes Mr. 
Graham; he cannot lose sight of his newly fonqd 
child.” 8eated between her grandfather and lov¬ 
er, Ellen was content to listen, striving to calm 
her feelings. 

“I promised my friend, Robert,” said Mr. 
Graham, spoaking to Ellen, “ that I would en¬ 
deavor to persuade you to give my little friend, 
Mary, a right to the title of relationship which 
she tells me she already claims; am I likely to 
prove successful ? There is no one I could bet¬ 
ter trust you to,” joining their hands, “ though I 
am selfish enough to wish you to make yonr 
home with me. I cannot part with my grand¬ 
children if they will agree to stay/' he added, 
smiling. 

Ellen leaned her head against Mr. Gordon's 
shoulder, encircled by the arm which, henceforth, 
was to protect her from all rough winds, and 
found relief in tears.^ 

Returning to the house, they fonnd Mr. Gra¬ 
ham bad acqnainted his guests with what was to 
follow; the man of God was waiting, and ih a 
few moments the humble orphan was the wife of 
the handsome, wealthy Mr. Gordon. 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent; for 
wealth, although it be a far* less efficient source 
of power than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. * 
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BY B. T. OTIS Y. 


Roam, j9 nnion! rooSa to battio! 

Bind the quiver on the beck, 
tat the fierce, revengeful warwhoop 
Bobo on the henul took. 

Wot the fhee end sear the fcetuxee, 
Bon the lordly eegWv plume, 

Hi the hetebet In the girdle, 

Shoot the foment fearfbl doom. 

Jet the eoalping-lmift be aherpeoed, 
That each mighty breve may beer 
At hie belt—hoitorad trop h ke 
Keeking loeke of toman’• heir. 

Sweer to bravely do or perish, 

In oar tribe’s revengeful strift>; 
Blood for blood we will repay them, 
Sealp tor scalp, and life for 1Mb. 

Let the thought of wigwam burning, 
And of squaw and pappoose Mr, 
By the toman fired and butchered, 
Nerve the heart to do and dare. 

So when our revenge is glutted 
By 1 the beape of hostile slrfn, 

And In toman’s blood we’ve blotted 
from our tribe the hated stain— 

Chidb and gages Of nations 
At their council fires shall tell, 
Bow the braves of lair Mohegan 
Fiercely fought and bravely Ml. 


THE REPENTANT FATIiER-IN-LAW. 


BY B. P. BOTLSTOX. 


It was a beautiful morning in the "leafy 
month of Jnnea sunny summer morning, 
with all that the words suggest of rippling 
Streams, and gorgeous flowers, and perfumed 
air, and music, tight and loyeliness. The win¬ 
dows were thrown open In the parlors of a 
beautiful cottage, situated in one of onr pleas¬ 
ant western villages; and by the open casement 
Stand two persons—a young man and his bride. 
He was speaking earnestly to the lady, who 
listened to his persuasive tones, now with tears, 
and now with brighter looks and hopeful smiles. 

He was a picturesque looking person; long, 
dark hair, eager and wonderfully brilliant syes, 
regular and delicately turned features, persua¬ 
sive smiles, noble figure, graceful and expressive 
manner; and his character was much tike his 
personal appearance—bold, daring, decided and 
determined, earnest and ardent m his attach¬ 
ments, as in everything eke, somewhat eapri- 
CkmB, yet always obliging in disposition—a per¬ 
son So interest htesistibly every one who knew 
2 


him \ one, lbr wham all psoiictefl abrikkat, If 
not a peaceful and happy fife. This was Au¬ 
gustus Grey. 

He had met Eleanor Howard the year previ¬ 
ous at a fashionable summer resort, and war 
charmed with her beauty and intelligence. She 
was so noble, so gentle, so thermghly kind and 
good, that before he knew it, she had won trie 
heart. An hsireas, beantiful and accomplished, 
admired by all, and loved by thoee who know 
her, Nora Howard seemed only fanned for joy 
and pleasure. Yet with all her happiness, no 
one was more unselfish, more thoughtful far 
others than she. Aagustus Grey was, from 
their first meeting, her most devoted attendant; 
and soon he found that all his dreams of fhttare 
life seemed dreary and desolate if her face was 
not there to brighten the picture. 

He had strayed one day from tile crowd e# 
loungers at his hotel, to seek the cool shades of 
the forest a mile distant Threading hk way 
through the winding paths, he came suddenly 
upon a little opening, where the underbrush hod 
been cleared away, and the sward was green and 
soft; and for a little space the babbling trout- 
brook ran still and deep, and the broad trees 
overhead formed a magnificent canopy of deep 
green, through which the noonday sun could 
scarcely penetrate. Hare and there a ray found 
an entrance between the leaves, and bright spots 
shone on the grass and the dark waters, like 
eyes looking back to the bine sky above than. 
Little trout floated, to the surface of the water, 
their speckled scales glistening when the sun¬ 
light fell upon them; wild birds would suddenly 
pour forth a strain of melody, then pause to 
listen to its answer in the distant forest. And, 
seated on the bank, watching the ripples, and 
the fish gliding in the clear depths; now gating 
at the waving leaves above, now resting her 
cheek lovingly on the mossy stone beside her, 
was Norm Howard. 

How beautiful she was t Her rich hair pushed 
carelessly back from her pearly cheek, a smile' 
parting her red lips; her attitude careless, lan¬ 
guid, yet so gracefal. Augustus Grey could no 
longer resist. The summer beauty around him, 
the new beanty he saw in her he already loved; 
moved his heart strongly. Words of passion, 
of the heart's eloquence, rushed to his lips as h6 
threw himself on the grass before her. 

" Nora—NOra—love me Y 9 

Could she resist trim ? It was he of whom 
she was dreaming when he came. It was the 
light of hk smile, which imagination had pic¬ 
tured brighter to her than the sunlight around 
her. It was file music of his voice which, still 
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Hngering in her vu s w eeter to her 

HWB the murmur af$ha bresae, or the song of 
birds. Smiles, tears, swift succeeding blushes, 
were the answer to Us tale of love, and then, in 
that silent greenwood, the/ promised to be all 
to each other. , 

<0, the hapgg da/s that glided over those 
jaonng lovers, nke a dream 1 Thoughtless of 
the future, forgetful of the past, the present, all 
love and beantj, was enough for them. But 
dark realities will come to chill the brightest 
dream of romance. When the season closed, 
Eleanor, with her aunt, returned to her home. 
Her lover accompanied her, and formally asked 
of her father the hand of Miss Howard; but 
was answered by a peremptory refusal. Entrea¬ 
ties, expostulations, promises from Augustus, 
prayers and tears from Eleanor, were alike inef¬ 
fectual, the refusal was firmly reiterated, and no 
mason assigned. 

Then Augustus Grey turned to the daughter, 
and urged, with a lover's sophistry, an elope¬ 
ment. One after another of her objections, was 
overcome; and when she pleaded her gratitude 
to her father, he answered by telling of his own 
Wve^km; and his bright eyes grew so sad, 
apd$f|s voice so touching, that she yielded. 
Tbs/ were privately married, and he took her 
to bis own home; then wrote to her father 
soliciting forgiveness. 

“ I tell you, my Nora," said he, as they stood 
side by side in their new home, “your father 
will forgive you. He can never resist you, dar¬ 
ling, if he can me. Ton are so beautiful and 
good, you deserve to be, and you must be, hap¬ 
py. Even should your father refuse to forgive 
you for having loved me, have I no power to 
make your life's journey a pleasant way ? We 
are both young. I have health, and force, and 
energy, and fortune. Trust me, Nora; I will 
protect you; I will strive to make you foiget 
that there is in our English vocabulary such a 
weed as sorrow—-at least, that in your heart 
there has ever been such a feeling. Think of 
fhe days of delight before us, my own. I be¬ 
lieve I am a true prophet; don't you, Nora V' 
Q, yes! What could his voice utter that she 
would not believe ? 

“I shall show you, Nora, and your father, 
tkft I am a good husband; at least, one in 
whom he can feel no shame. Look up, sweet, 
and smile, and try to be happy. See our beau- 
tifol home! Is it not lovely tins delicious sum¬ 
mer m o rnin g ? Hear the birds; what wild, ex¬ 
ulting bprstt of melody I Look at the river! 
How the waves flash and sparkle in the sun¬ 
light ! Shall ws alone be sad in such a scene! 


| You have surely dote no wrong; unless you 
think it wrong to render me so blessed." 

“Are you so happy, Augustus 1" she answer¬ 
ed, the smiles returning at his bidding ; “ then I 
am happy, too." 

“ What happy things are youth, and love, and 
sunshine." The bride has sacrificed for the love 
of one who, but a few months before, was a 
stranger, the affection her father has shown her 
from her infancy; yet, under the bewilderment 
of the spell around her, sorrow is indeed a for¬ 
gotten word, life is but another name for glad¬ 
ness, the future a long vista of brightness and 
beauty, yet scarcely thought of; the past, till 
she knew him, a dream, half forgotten; the 
present, alone, perfect in itself—a complete 
happiness. 

It was merry Christmas eve. Sleigh belk 
were ringing merrily in the streets, and bursts 
of laughter floated forth in the cold, crisp air. 
The stately city houses were lighted brilliantly, 
and occasionally, through the parted curtains, 
at some windows, might be seen the graceful 
forma and bright feces of some joyous assem¬ 
blage within. 

In a magnificent apartment of one of the 
stateliest houses, sat an old man. Every article 
around him—the costly carpets, the heavy vel¬ 
vet curtains, the quaintly carved sofas, the large 
inviting chairs—spoke of luxury and wealth. 
One side of the room was occupied by shelves, 
filled with books; expensive and beautiful pic¬ 
tures covered the walls ; a glittering chandelier 
threw a softening light over the room. It seem¬ 
ed the very home of ease; but, by the haggard 
face of the old man, not of happiness. I have 
called him old, yet he was scarcely fifty; but 
his form was bent, and his hair gray, and his 
forehead wrinkled; and there was a careworn 
look upon his thin face, which told of a life of 
trouble, perhaps of sin. This was the hither of 
Eleanor Grey. 

. He sat down that Christmas night, when 
thousands of hearts were beating with pleasure, 
brooding over bis own life. His childhood rose 
np before him—his gay, careless childhood ; his 
youth, at first so full of hope; then came to his 
memory a tale of passion, and of wrong; the 
bitter hour when anger and revenge made his 
heart their dwelling place; his manhood, when 
all pleasure palled, and with a cold sneer at his 
own wretchedness, he made ambition his god; 
the last smile of his broken-hearted wife; her 
touching prayer as she was dying—“ You have 
never cared for me, but do try to love our little 
Norahis daughter, imploring him to forgive 
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hm rmh ael of disobedi ence ; nd Ids stern re¬ 
fusal tad cutting taunt; all this came back to 
him, and bowing his head on the little table be- 
fee® him, he groaned in remorse. 

At length, arising, he unlocked an eserntolre, 
and took from it a da gu erre otype , and a mfau&- 
save on ivory. The daguerreotype revealed to 
him the fair face of his daughter in her girlhood. 
Long the father gased on that bright counte¬ 
nance, then with a heavy sigh, restored it to its 
resting-place, and turned to the other picture. 
It was the image of his daughter's husband, yet 
an ideal of female loveliness. It was the mother 
of Augustus Grey, taken also in her girlhood, 
when afie was the promised bride of George 
Howard. Theirs was an old story, and one too 
common. The lover was exacting, the lady 
wae proud, and both were unyielding; they 
qtUkrrelled and parted. The lady married soon, 
to pfcjne her lover, and he afterwards married a 
fo rt un e. She became a woman of the world; 
usMirtly, all that was gay and brilliant, even, 
a pparen t ly, a loving wife and devoted mother; 
but, who shall tell how bitter were her straggles 
to maintain the semblance of what she could 
not foel! They never met again, but her mem¬ 
ory still rankled in his heart, though he strove 
to forget her very existence. She was not one 
to be forgotten; but his love changed to a bit¬ 
ter hatred, and when her son came to him see¬ 
ing for his daughter, he only remembered the 
woe Alice Chester had brought to him. 

"What! my daughter marry Alice Chester's 
son! Never!” he exclaimed. "I had rather 
see her dead." 

But sitting so desolate that Christmas night, 
the thought came to him, "was I not rash?" 
He was so lonely, so wretched—Eleanor had al¬ 
ways been so dutiful, so good, so happy—even 
foe memory of Alice Chester was softened ; for 
she was dead, then; and he reflected that Au¬ 
gustus Grey had committed no wrong in loving 
his daughter. He might have had them with 
trim then, to brighten and enliven his grand 
house, which was lonely with all its beauty; 
but instead, there was want, and woo*-alasl 
guilt and disgrace; and George Howard groaned 
again as he thought that in all this his share was 
not light. His coarse of madness and folly was 
constantly before him; he eeuld not forget it 

He had cast off his only daughter; had seen 
her husband high hearted and hopeful at first; 
then yielding to foe force of circumstances, to 
krt of fortune and loss of friends, battling 
b r a ve ly with poverty; finally disgraced for 
crimes‘he had never committed; he had seen 
this wreck of. a brave young heart, and madly 


smiled as he gased at the reined prospects, the 
blighted lifo, the crushed hopes, of those Whom 
be might have saved. 

Was it now too late 1 Was there stiH some 
reparation he might make? At least, he re¬ 
solved to try. What he could do now he would. 
Conscience once aroused would not again slum¬ 
ber. He must make some exertion; and Of 
joy once more to that old man, if it be not yet 
too late. 

Let ns turn now from foe residence of luxury 
and splendor, to another, a far different scene- 
foe hospital of one of our State prisons. Upon 
a pallet in one corner of the large room, separ¬ 
ated from the rest of 4haAiseased and wretched 
inmates by a paper smfeti, lay a wasted form. 
Ay, start and look aga&n There is, indeed, in 
those sharpened features, expressive of such 
hopelessness, very little to tell of foe formerly 
gay, sanguine Augustas Grey. The once strong, 
graceful figure was stretched helpless on that 
humble cot—foe features like chiselled marble, 
the proud, daring look gone; the bright eye 
wild, unnatural, and full of anguish. The kind- 
hearted minister sat beside him, listening to him, 
and soothing him as best he could. 

“ Yes, pray for me,” said foe sick man, in a 
sad, broken voice, ** that God will forgive me 
the wrong I have done my poor wife. I knew 
she loved me, and took advantage of that love 
to lead her into sorrow, perhaps to sin. Wo for 
my poor Nora when my wild words persuaded 
her to foreake her father's home for mine. But 
yet I have striven to save her from such sorrow. 
Alas! how vainly—how vainly I have striven 1” 

“ But I tell you,” he continued, with some¬ 
thing of his old eagerness ; “ I swear to yon—I 
am not guilty! I am a dying mao, but if rea¬ 
son is spared to me, my last words shall be, on 
oath, as surely solemn as oath can be, that I am 
not guilty. I swear to you on this holy book; 
listen to me that you may tell my wifo. I swear 
to you that I never knew of foe fire till I saw 
foe flames ! It may cpmforft her a little when 
the world condemns me! She, who* never 
donbted my lightest word, will hold as sacred 
my dying oath. O, if I could Bee her once 
more!” 

“ My poor boy, your pardon may yet come, if 
Judge Howard does not again oppose it; at 
least, your wifo may come again. Hope yet.” 

“ Hope ? No! not in this lifo!—I, who was 
once so hopeful. Thank God, I hgve still one 
last hope left me — that blessed home where 
foe weary are at rest—a home for even Nora 
and me!” 

Heavily foe iron door swung upon Its hinges, 
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and attended by a keeper, a spirit-like fignre 
glided in, and the happiest face beamed there 
that had brightened that room for many a day. 
The 6ick men blessed it as it passed their couch¬ 
es, and Augustus Grey felt a new life in every 
vein as he looked on it. 

" Nora 1” he exclaimed. 

44 My husband l M 

41 You have come," said he. 44 Once more I 
may see. It is all over, Nora; my fate is fixed. 
I, who was to have been your protector, your 
happiness, am come to this—to die; and here— w 

44 No, Augustus ! No! Look at me, and see 
if I am come to say farewell." 

44 You have good news 1" a sudden gleam of 
hope lighting up those worn features. 44 My 
pardon!" 

44 Here, here, Augustus." 

"And I am free! Thank God ! thank God!" 
and he sank insensible on his couch. 

Turn now once more to the library at Judge 
Howard's mansion. It is the same room we 
have before seen, but now it is enlivened by 
bright faces and glad tones, loving words, and 
low, musical laughs. There are happy hearts 
there to-night. One of the most comfortable 
sofas has been rolled beforo the fire; Judge 
Howard himself has arranged there the softest 
cushions, and on them is resting the form of 
Augustus Grey. He is still ill, but freedom and 
acknowledged innocence seem to havo given him 
new strength and hope. The former brightness 
has not come back to his face, and the eagerness 
and impulsiveness are gone forever; but a calm, 
happy smile hovers on his lip, and a subdued 
light in his eye, which speaks of hopes higher 
than earth. His wife—the faithful Eleanor—sits 
silently beside him ; her heart is too full of joy 
for words to utter. Her idolatrous love has 
caused her bitter repentance. Now she has learn¬ 
ed not to love her husband less, but that there is 
a Friend in heaven who is better than all 
others. 

Judge Howard sits near at a table, surround¬ 
ed with books and papers. He gazes tenderly at 
44 his children." A load of care and suffering 
has been lifted from him. Old feelings, of ten¬ 
derness and love, long since forgotten, come 
crowding to his heart again, and his form is 
more erect, his brow more calm, his eye more 
clear, and his soul more hopeful, than for many 
a year. 

44 Augustus," he exclaims at length; 44 my 
son—can you indeed forgive me V* 

44 Judge Howard, not one word of this. It is 
I who have wronged you ; it is I who must beg 
forgiveness." A 


44 Let us forget the past with Its sin aad sor¬ 
row, we are so happy now," interposes Nora. 

44 Rather," replies Augustus, "let us remem¬ 
ber it, not for useless regrets, but for future 
profit; and perhaps in sunny Italy, where Our 
future home will be, I may yet grow strong, and 
with my father's aid, fulfil my prophecy, and' 
become yet, my Nom, your protector, and your 
happiness." 


A YANKEE MOVE. 

A New York paper says a strapping Yankee 
having got out or employment in that big city, 
hit upon a plan by which to raise the wind. Ha 
is a painter by trade, and goes with his pot and 
brush to a house and inquires who lives there^ 
and at what time be will be home to dinner ? 

Having fonnd out, he stations himself at the'door 
just about the time he expects the owner out 
from dinner, and commences painting the railing 
around the footstep. The astonished proprietor 
comes out and finds a man painting his railing. 

“ Who gave you, sir, authority to paint this V 9 

44 Nobody," says the Yankee; " but you se* 
squire, I was coming along, and kinder thought 
that it would look a little better painted. Don’t 
you think so ?" 

The proprietor gets a little wrathy, hut the 
Yankee takes it very eool and keeps on his work 
painting. 

" It will never do," says the proprietor, "to 
let it go so, half-painted." 

" i'll finish it very cheap for ye," says the f 
Yankee. 

" Well, finish it." 

And so he gets a good job. He has been 
practising in the neighborhood of Broome and 
Varick streets lately. 


RARE HONESTY. 

Some years since a man in New Hampshire 
bargained for a lot of land, and agreed, by notes, 
to pay $400 for it; but things went wrong with 
him, and after some time he left the town sod* 
denly, between two days. The seller of the land, 
though rather sold, said but little about it, and 
pocketed his disappointment, though be did not 
the dollars. He came to the vicinity of BosIMl 
aud remained a poor man, the “ lot still on hand " 
making him no richer. A few days since, while 
passing along State Street, a voice familiarly 
called nis name, and turning, he recognized his 
old customer in a well dressed and gooddookhsg 
man. After shaking hands, the well-dressed 
man asked him if he would now take the face of 
his note for the land! "Certainly," was the 
quick response, "and Vory glad to got it.* 
•• Well," said the man, “ come in hemand 
taking him into an office in the vicinity, he 
counted out to him $1000, telling the astonished 
note holder that there was his pay with interest, 
with the assurance that he had enough left to 
meet any demands that might some up*. 9m 
had been to Caljfogms, aud had come home to 
rest on his ores. He was munificent to his cred¬ 
itor because he had been easy—a lesson to all 
stony-hearted creditors— Pott. 
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ST MRS. S. WSLLMOST. 


“Oar oooue, Mr. &ayd*r, if yw should 
mrry , mj daughter, yw will aspect to msia- 
w in the same style we have ever observed. 
Marietta is a dear little pet, mad we shall lose 
ewahaif oar enjoyment by acceding to your pro¬ 
posals.’' 

“ Certainly, madam, I shall endeavor to keep 
poor daughter in as elevated a position as ever. 
Her Meads will, I trust, never be ashamed to 
octeewledge me as bar kttsbeod. To her I shall 
surrender my fortune, my lift, my all.” 

These words having been uttered by a fastid¬ 
ious bachelor, who had seught for a wife for 
years, and whose affections had become suddenly 
satiated towards Miss Marietta Lae at a water- 
kg-place, gave ns a shock as they were repeated. 
We had known something of this said Marietta. 
She had been the idolised pet of the family since 
bar birth. The choicest nursing was secured 
for her baby hood, the beat servants for gratifying 
her freaks, whan she advanced to childhood, and 
the most expensive teachers for educating her in 
girlhood; bat Marietta grew wild and ungovern¬ 
able, was twk» ejected from a boarding-school, 
and at the age of fifteen “ completed her educa¬ 
tion ” under a private governess, who was in fla¬ 
vored by a heavy salary to bear with ajl her ca. 
prices, though she often lamented her hard fata. 

At the age of sixteen, our heroine was brought 
out into society. A large ball was made for her, 
the moat elaborate skill was displayed upon her 
person, and every effort was made that she 
should become the belle of the season. But yet 
Marietta Lee “did not take.” Young men 
laughed at the ill-concealed efforts of her ambi¬ 
tious mother, and, as is often done in high life, 
tho se who partook most freely of their hospital¬ 
ities were the first to ridicule her mean and su¬ 
perficial attainments. The next season, there¬ 
fore, she was introduced to a fashionable water¬ 
ing-place, and thither oar Mend Snyder was 
sojourning when he met with the misfortune to 
fall in love with Miss Lee. How we hod often 
observed the cautious reserve with which Snyder 
approached the ladies of Me acquaintance, and 
he always manifested great shrewdness in de¬ 
tecting whatever was opprobrious in matter or 
planner. We used to think a perfect intuition 
mpriasd him at once of what it look as boom 
months to apprehend, aad thus we predicted our 
friend, somewhat a bachelor, would never be¬ 
come ensnared by any wily arts. Judge then of 
oar surprise when we received from him the 
following anno u ncemen t : 


. “ Mt n*ut : T«V j 

here for the mumthm of my f- - — 
attained my etifN* fe a* mmapeMed mpn- 
I mast tell yoa Ifcmjtttaif km wfcheoe of 

the prettiest specimens oCvbUMi*t womanhood 
that it has ever been my good fortune to meet. 
She is a little angel; all a we o tn em , fresh «t*he 
morning, and as free from ooqnetry as her chfid^ 
ish simplicity would Indicate. She 1 % jy 
brought out, so I am not lerretLiBg upon fvfoms 
which others have called to Satiety. As yttittift 
acquainted with this lovely model of female 
beauty, why have you never pointed me to her 
as a suitable companion to cheer me in my lone¬ 
liness? * . , a 

“ I suppose befog really In love, has restored 
me to health—the secret lying just heve, that 
whereas 1 thought entirely of myself before, now 
I think only of another. Truly, I do not know 
whither my present extatic state will lead me. I 
would live forever beneath Marietta’s sunny 
smiles, while all my endeavors shall henceforth 
tend to make her happiness complete. The fair 
creature is insensible to flattery, and her mother 
tells me she was never obliged to reprove her in 
her life. Do you not rejoice that I can bid fare¬ 
well to testy boarding-house keepers, end in 
some little sequestered vale inhabit a ootMf 
made verdant by flowers climbing over j£r 
porch, while it is vocal with songs of endearment 
within ? Did you think I could muster so much 
affection ? The dormant element has lain so 
long nnawakened, that it now puts forth a 
strength unknown to me before. I know you 
will give me your congratulations when I tell 
you that the object of my affection is no less 
than Marietta Let l ' 

“ Truly, G, S*yd*jl” 


It is needless to add it was all over with me, 
for I had known this protege, and watched pa¬ 
rental movements, and inwardly hoped no man 
would be duped by mere blandishments. Hor¬ 
ror-stricken with the thought that my worthy 
friend was thus ensnared, I summoned all my 
resolution and determined to free myself ftoti 
countenancing his delusion, and in the part of 
tone friendship, I replied: 


“ Dear George : If I could confine you in 
a lunatic asylum, I should have a hope that you 
would regain your reason. As it is. Heaven for¬ 
bid you should not be made sensible of your in¬ 
discretion. Why, you have engaged yourself ta 
the veriest flirt that sports among butterflies. 
Marietta Lee is a proud, self-willed, untamed, 
hoydenish girl, without claim to gentility, and 
the merest creature of fashion and folly. She 
will tease yon to death with her silly wants, and 
keep you forever among a giddy round of gaie¬ 
ties, herself being heartless, and looking only to 
you to supply her wishes from a full puree. 
Think, George, of uniting your destiny to such 
an one l How will you keep a family together 
—nay, how will you keep yourselves together, 
with such discordant tastes ? Nonsense! talk, 
about your cottage with such a flower within it, 
to mock the beauty of those without! 

“ I talk plainly, because you are blinded; and 
with a true regard to your interests, I would un- 
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seal your vision* and bid yon see things as they 
ere. If by this act our friendship is forever 
severed, I most abide the result ypth a con¬ 
sciousness that I have discharged my obliga¬ 
tions. Tours, as ever, E." 

We will suppose ourselves in the drawing¬ 
room of the Ocean House. In yonder recess, 
half hidden by the full drapery, sits Snyder, 
Marietta Lee, and her mother. 

w Georgy/' says Marietta, half coaxingly and 
half pettishly, 44 what makes you so sad, this 
evening? Any had news, hey? Ships lost, 
crops destroyed, or fires without insurances ? 
Why don't you smile as formerly ? I shall be 
jealous that you are afraid Mr. Quimby will suc¬ 
ceed you. Now cheer up; you know Qaimby 
has no fortune, and I ^aarry for riches. O, 
Mama, isn't that a splendid diamond broach 
Miss Evans wears? and what a bandeau of 
jewels encased Miss Rider's forehead last even¬ 
ing? George, a splendid set of diamonds, I am 
told, costs three thousand dollars. These, add¬ 
ed to my other trinkets, will make up quite a 
Kttlo fortune on my wedding day." 

44 Mr. 8nyder, have you seen Count Lutxoff 
to-day?" inquired Mrs. Lee. "He is such an 
admirer of our Marietta, that unless yon guard 
her watchfully, she may slip away from you.” 

H 0, mother, what a beautiful hand that count 
has! Such massive seal rings t and that dia- 
mcpid on his little finger, he tells me, was the 
gift of a hand who is to make him his heir. 1 
think he is charming." 

8nyder thought of the letter he had received. 

"Mama," pursued our chattering Marietta, 
"would h he any way improper for me to ride 
with the Spanish nobleman this afternoon?" 
And in an undertone: 44 I'm sure I don't want to 
he chained to old Snyder because he is rich." 

George Snyder heard the whole, while pre¬ 
tending to read the newspaper, and he soon left 
the room. Marietta was missing that afternoon, 
and when she returned from her “ enchanting 
excursion with the nobleman," she found the 
following billet doux upon her table : 

44 Miss Lex : Forgive me—the spell is broken. 
I can be no longer yours. I have been deceived 
in regard to your tastes and capabilities to make 
me happy. I am confident our short engage¬ 
ment cannot leave any regret upon your volatile 
heart by having it sundered. By finding out 

S y mistake, I trust we shall both be saved a 
e of misery. That you may become a dis¬ 
creet, affectionate, sincere, and loving wife, you 
will be obliged to lay aside much of that duplic¬ 
ity of character which I am forced to acknowl¬ 
edge I have recently detected in you. I trust I 
have not wronged you by this frank explana¬ 
tion. Be assured, I shall ever remain your well- 
wisher. Gxo rob Snydex." 


With a proud and scornful toss of the head. 
Marietta Lee threw the note under her tiny foot 
Then she seised it and tore it in a thousand 
pieces. She was thankful thus to rid herself of 
an old and fastidious lover. Here wen 14 barons 
and counts," 44 a world of gaiety," and the fine 
enjoyment of picking anew from bar admirers. 

Mrs. Lee sought Mr. Snyder, and along and 
serious explanation followed. We never know 
the opinion with which one parted from the 
other, but we learned that Marietta fiirted the 
whole season, and at last caught a beau, of 
which her father could only rid himself and 
daughter by paying his expenses and sending 
him back to his native country. 

We generally despise interference in match¬ 
making; but when we know a friend is pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of the qualifications of a per¬ 
son whose character is carefully concealed that 
she may win him merely for his position and 
establishment, we maintain it is criminal not So 
make known to him the fact. At any rate, we 
preserved an unbroken friendship by testing the 
experiment, and will conclude oar history by 
giving the subjoined from George 8oyder; 

44 My dear Friexd : I feel you have saved 
me from the brink of a precipice. My love was 
but a passionate fire that a short intercourse 
would have consumed, had I not received your 
timely counsel, which cleared my vision. I shall 
never dare trust again to my own nnguided ob¬ 
servation. Marriage makes our weal or woe for 
this life, and it may be for another; therefore, all 
inconsiderate haste and rash resolves, if timely 
rebuked, as in my own case, would save hundreds 
from future wretchedness. 

44 Your truly obliged, G. Beyder." 

In this case, it seemed pardonable—nay more, 
a positive duty, to unseal the vision of our friend, 
because we esteemed him too highly to permit 
him to be thus imposed upon. Still, it is not 
usually a safe example to follow. 


ANECDOTE OF FORREST. 

Forrest, on his first visit to Europe, being one 
day in Paris, was induced by a friend (long a 
resident of that capital) to visit the school for 
actors, attached to the Theatre Francois, to aea 
the pupils perform. After a time, Forrest re¬ 
marked to his friend : 44 1 see none here of more 
than ordinary talent, except that one," pointing 
to a fragile girl of about fourteen years of ago. 
44 That girl," said Forrest, 44 if well instructed, 
will make a distinguished actress." 

Some years after, the friend wrote Forrest: 
44 Do you remember that fragile girl we saw at 
the school? and do you remember your prodio> 
tion ? She is Rachel, the great tragedienne." 
—New York Express. 


Contentment is of so great a value that it can 
never he dearly purchased. 
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BT THE BOKT. 


Aw echo, that ought to hare been ashamed of 
Itself was just counterfeiting the old tinkle of the 
train’s last bell. I had jet some rods of sandy 
way to traverse, and ran like a lamplighter in 
the dark ages. But a shriek, look you, * most 
appalling outbreak of agony, as of some sturuy 
child falling into a furnace, rang through a door¬ 
way hard by and brought me to a stand. Bound, 
it might be; to relinquish riiy journey at once, 
what could I do but dash into the building from 
which the noise came ? It was a large machine- 
shop, empty apparently, but for one vacant- 
fitced boy. 

"What in heaven’s name," said I, "is the 
matter here ?” 

The boy looked stolidly up—" Go way !” said 
he.—It was all the answer I got. 

Pausing yet awhile to assure myself that no 
tragedy was enacting on the premises, I passed 
out, but the train was gone! I was at leisure to 
recover my breath. A loafer in gingham saun¬ 
tered up to condole. 

"Ifcfisaed the cars, hey ? Don’t say that allfired 
natfral’s been a foolin’ on ye 1 Dew tell 1 Been 
m yeHin’, haint he ? mockin' the ingine whistle ! 
'altars does that I Cal'lated somebody was git- 
tin' murdered, didn't ye ? Much matter, you're 
not goin' on right away, hey !” 

"Yes.” 

" Tew bad, I swan!” and the sympathizing 
loafer subsided. 

The " allfired natural” had simply hindered me 
of half a million; baulked our concern of a con¬ 
tract which would hare netted us a fortune out 
of hand, in the fairest way in the world, had that 
morning’s train but whisked me, as it ought to 
have dome, to a telegraph station. 

I hadn't been dilatory, Mark! No, the intel¬ 
ligence that had set me running, was but just re¬ 
ceived, not twenty minutes old. It isn't self-re¬ 
proach, then, that makes the retrospect of the 
matter so annoying, that I hasten to change the 
subject. 

Apropos, then, of rapids and counter-currents. 
You're a traveller, John, and have met with snch 
yourself, you've been abroad—were you erer in 
lore ? Is it past experience in that robust breast ? 
Amen 1 Bnt isn't it singular, now, that a Polly 
Adeline of only middling pretensions, (the com¬ 
mon case of conrse, and ydung no doubt,) that 
a Polly not deferred to at home, snubbed by 
mama, " marked " yesterday at school, full of 
faults, and rather indisposed to be seen before 


tiring-time, should exerdse snch a spell over the 
right reasonable John 1 

" Bub '' knows her temper for sweet, or per¬ 
haps "a pleasant sour,” as the market men say; 
but what possesses Mr. Blank to breathe short, 
and be foolish at the very sight of one he him¬ 
self sees everyday without the slightest em¬ 
barrassment ! 

How tremor should o’ertake a whiskered wight, 

But warned of her approach— or e'er she came— 

How she, by no means in gnn-oottoo Aght, 

(Rather, against incendiary flame 
Hie own Use tend'ling guardian each night,) 

Should fire sky high that Mr. WhatVhie-name, 

Who calls the world without her insignificant, 

He aan’t Imagine—tor hie Hie he can't. 

As little perhaps can the man next door, with 
a snug Polly of his own. Mighty mysterious, 
isn't it ? and by no means over manifestly at war 
with the falderal of charms, philters, and so 
forth, current in old times. * 

Well sir, were yon ever jealons ? Did the 
category ever occur to yon of having the sweet¬ 
heart pounced upon (to be seized and rapt away, 
doubtless) by some superb interloper, some catas; 
trophe in a D'Orsay " tile,” every way but in 
essentials your born and bred superior ? Dis¬ 
agreeable, that ? Even if the Jove were a coun¬ 
terfeit, and yet genuine in her eyes, till all was 
over, the case must remain, I should say, not to 
exaggerate matters, unsatisfactory. 

Now I, sir, by your leave, was once in just 
such a predicament. It was almost a year after 
the memorable short coming by rail, of which I 
have spoken; on the very anniversary, indeed, 
and scenic platform of that event, that the green- 
eyed monster overtook yours truly. 

A honey sweet slip of a girl, the belle (against 
her will) of all Pumpkinfield, belonged, as I sup¬ 
posed, to me. But anon a back of a thousand, 
a statuesque fellow, a Crichton in accomplish¬ 
ments, with Belial's own gift of the gab, saw fit 
to infest our neighborhood. The intruder came 
well introduced, forsooth, quartered himself to 
advantage, went " to church, and all the parties,” 
got acquainted with all the girls, and singled out 
my own " picked particular ” Dulcinea for a prey! 

The man, observe, was a scamp; not as hav¬ 
ing crossed me, bnt otherwise and altogether; * 
fellow of no more principle than a Greek god. 
But such was not the current verdict respecting 
him; no, the fellow's accomplishments wete 
such that gossip itself was mum on his misdeeds, 
and on the whole, the town seemed to think it¬ 
self honored by his presence; nay, to feel quit© 
ashamed to be sqen of him, " looking as it did ;** 
strictures, and severe criticism at his hands, be¬ 
ing the least the corporate locality expected. 
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Easy as Old Till/ was he, the while, our veni , 
vidi, vici, practitioner; never under an/ con¬ 
straint, not he! the complaint not being incident 
to a four hundred peacock-power of self-con* 
cpit. As for the sex, the formidable sex, it 
might overawe bumpkins; dazzle us into impo- 
toncy; bat it was his to swoop on, “ as the os¬ 
prey takes the fish by sovereignty of nature." 

He had bat to fling the kerchief times enough, 
and all oar damsels were done for; lo Pumpkin- 
field a harem, a mere outpost of Mormondom. 
Bat the whet of my particular agony lay in the 
feet, which I presently learned, that all our Po- 
liorcetes of ladies' hearts discerned in my some¬ 
time bat of coarse no longer “ true love " was 
# neat little bag of money! Yes, Polly Adeline 
—more's the pity—had “ expectations." How 
I wished her well rid of them, insuring as they did 
a siege the most pertinacious on the general 
'rival's part; for sorely Caliban might as well 
have presumed on old acquaintance to follow 
up the “ come for " Miranda, as I to count upon 
by-gones with Polly Adeline. Still there was 
no standing such impudent obtrusion. So 1 
fired up, precipitated matters, and in a fit of des¬ 
peration, " proposed.” If she liked him best, 
let her have him, and him her; and heaven help 
her! If she didn't, but preferred me, lo Paean! 
what more could I ask 1 

Please observe that my overtures were to be 
poswered by letter; so likewise, and at the same 
time were certain other propositions (I knew all 
about it in the sequel) on the part of my brilliant 
co-candidate. No humble suitor he, you may be 
sure. No, what he had for his part to say, was 
that Polly must elope with him; nothing less; 
taking her chance of getting subsequently mar¬ 
ried ! nay, rather, when she must do it; for he 
had written her, less to invite this consummation 
than coolly to dictate its mode. Clandestine 
doings* he said, were his aversion, but on this 
particular occasion there were reasons (true for 
him, the reasons transpired betimes), reasons 
for keeping shady. On the whole, our dandy's 
epistle was a document worth perusing. It 
mapped out things in edifying detail, and wound 
up by designating a summer-house in a copse at 
the foot of a garden walk, very superfluously 
dear to me, as a rendezvous and point of depar¬ 
ture for parts unknown. 

But I anticipate. At the time, I knew only 
that I myself had written to know my fate, and 
awaited the lady's reply. It was forthcoming at 
once ; ay, and with a vengeance! to the effect, 
forsooth, that she held herself grossly insulted, 
and if I presumed again to accost her, should 
appeal to papa. 


Ten thousand thunders ! I insult her! Was 
the girl crazy ? 1 had never overstepped by a 
hair's breadth even etiquette itself in her com¬ 
pany ; and much as my few latter interviews 
with her were fondly meant to compass, had 
never hovered about her unseasonably. The 
style, moreover, of yny just penned appeal to her 
heart (if heart she had, or head either), was any¬ 
thing but presuming. I was thunder-struck 1 

Not so, however, his excellency the buck, who 
had yet more occasion for surprise had he really 
known his respondent, at tho dainty note he in 
turn received by the same messenger who had 
brought me my sentence of excommunication. 
Short but sweet was the billethe got—one word, 
no more—a tremulous “ Yes.” 

Neither of us, I will venture to say, had a 
thought of any cross-purposes in the case. I 
minded my business thenceforward, and our 
Lothario devoted himself to his—the spiriting 
away, to wit, of a pretty, well educated, and well 
connected heiress. 

He was a man of business in his way, our 
lady trapper, and the night that was to crown 
his enterprise arrived in a trice. With Tar- 
quin’s ravishing strides (if that were the true 
reading), behold him as best you may by star¬ 
light, moving towards his design; his bills 
paid, his baggage bestowed, his natty “ turnout ” 
already en route , and lingering only to receive 
one more article of “ plunder,” Polly Adeline, 
to wit. 

Lo Lothario! Picture him, please, in your 
mind’s eye! He clears a cropped hedge at a 
bound, invades the alley, gains the oopse, the 
summer-house, the creeper-curtained haunt para¬ 
disaical no more, but henceforth to be desolate 
as a last year's bird's nest to bereaved father, and 
to outraged me. Hark! the cloaked ravisher 
speak8. He whispers hoarsely, “Mary,” and 
again, for there's no seeing in the summer house, 
“Mary! Now, dearest 1” 

“ Go 'way !” says a querulous voice—not hers, 
you may bet against any odds. No, air, it was 
“ that allfired nat’ral 1” A next door neighbor he 
to the premises, and much accustomed to enrich 
them with his presence; bat how happening in 
die summer-house at an hoar so odd and so op¬ 
portune, must remain untold. I say only that 
if Polly herself,who knows the “ nat'r&l ” by heart 
and can use him, had no hand in the matter, 
merry maiden that she is, then circumstances 
have out-circumstanoed themselves. 

Well, a squeal of some pretensions, elicited 
possibly by boxed ears and a hearty shake be¬ 
stowed on the lady's on welcome lieutenant, (such 
a non sequitur!) makes it expedient for the would 
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he kidnapper «f loveliness to "go way,” u di¬ 
rected. If «rar he came again to Pumpkinfield, 
I think it moat hare been under an alia#, in 
green goggles and a monster cravat 

I was pleased to learn presently, that Polly, 
an the receipt at one and the same time of both 
suitors' communications, being flurried at once 
with long-standing lore on the one han<|» and 
sudden indignation on the other (for she, strange 
to say, didn't admire the gilded vice), had mis¬ 
directed her answers ; the rebuff I had received 
being meant for Signor Lothario, and the sugar¬ 
ed monosyllable—humph 1 Should you wonder, 
eh, to find it about me now! 

" Peel famished, John % Take a sardine! So 
—speaking of the archer-god ling,—are yon any¬ 
thing of a sportsman ? What a savage set we 
are yet, don’t yon think, to call protracted butch¬ 
ery sport; and teach little urchins to torture lit¬ 
tle fish for fan. Then look at oar kinsman 
John Bull; eking out agony for deer and hares 
(for the sake of a * meet 1 and a run forsooth! 
what humbug 1) by hounding them to death,when 
a shot would make provender of them out of 
hand. What execrable cruelty. And how ugly 
a blemish in a fellow really brave and not afraid 
to meddle with tigers in turn. The latter diver¬ 
sion may pass for sport if yon please, though the 
only tiger-chase ever I shared made me nervous.” 

"You shared 1 You hunt tigers 1 Where?” 

" In Pumpkinfield, Rhode Island.” 

" Yon mean clams.” 

" No, tigers. Rare, I grant yon, now adays, 
in the more populous parts of New England, bnt 
the Pumpkinfield hunt, sir, was a genuine tiger 
hunt, in the opinion of aU who undertook it; so 
announced and so proceeded upon.” 

" Get out 1 I beg pardon 1 1 mean get on 1” 

Well, the first hint I had of aught prefacing or 
pertaining to the chase in question, was broached 
in the village blacksmith’s shop. It was in the 
latter pan of November; oooiish weather, with 
here and there a sprinkling of snow on the ground. 
In the snow, look yon, were tracks of a wild 
beast," panther” tracks, the farmers called them, 
hut the panther, or cougar rather, never skulked, 
who could boast such pedals as those tracks im¬ 
plied ? Than hideous and unaccountable cater¬ 
wauls had been heard in the neighborhood night 
after night. There was no little debate on the 
point, as twilight foil to relieve and recommend 
the blacksmith’s ruddy quarters. The circle 
thus assembled, being Yankees, were no fools ; 
and the conclusion they finally arrived at was 
this. Firstly, that the tracks were genuine tiger- 
tracks, or " tantamount (not catamount) thereto.” 
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Secondly, that the beast that made them was 
larking in the neighborhood. Thirdly, that wq 
were indebted for his company to some " grand 
caravan of living animals ’’which had spilt one of 
its ornaments. And fourthly, that fanning folks 
thereabout might as well have an eye to their 
stock, the young “ critters” especially. 

The moving, seconding and passing of these 
resolutions bred & pretty ferment far and wide, I 
can assure you. Not only live stock, but littlq 
children were looked after, and girls and V°7*» 
very old in their own eye9, fought shy of outly¬ 
ing spots. Doors were barred that had only 
been latched since the old French war; and the 
ominous tracks were traced from spit to spit of 
snow along the crisp hill-sides, till they vanished 
in the neighborhood of a cavernous ledge. 

The upshot of all was a general turnout of 
men, dogs, horses, firelocks, pitchforks, pokers, 
and flails, to haze the tiger—an alien, he, a pau¬ 
per and a thief, not incumbent on the town to 
support. Let his parish in, Asia support him! 
Let him, at least," move on.” 

Of coarse it behoved yours respectfully, a 
senior sophister of the college, the expectancy 
and rose of Pumpkinfield, to be prominent on 
the occasion; for " Lordymassy,” said the old 
wives," tigers around! It was e’en&moat as aw¬ 
ful a thing to have happen, as a revolution.” 

School didn’t keep on the day of the grand 
battle. Little folks were incarcerated in inner 
rooms, and put to bed, while mature men who 
remembered their "American Preceptor,” re¬ 
called for inward meditation and guidance, the 
story of Putnam and the wolf. 

Well, things ripened apace, and musketeers, 
flail-bearers and miscellaneous hangers on, horse 
and foot, scattered off to the haunted ledge, your 
humble servant at their bead. Pioneer, forsooth, 
he was welcome to be; few of his fellow-citisens 
begrudging him on the whole the privilege of 
closing in with a tiger. To say truth, I had 
rather committed myself, being neither robust, 
nor particularly alert, nor much of a marksman. 
I was in for it, however, pokerish job though it 
might prove. 

Arrived at the rocks, our army came to a 
stand. An old wood cutter with a staff of up- 
roarous men boys reconnoitered, and presently 
made report. 

" The varmints** in old Hairy’§ grog-shop, 
there’s where he is ! I seen his tracks right in 
the mouth on’t! Go raound t’other side, some 
on ye, and be on hand to 4 shut’ if he comes 
through.” 

“ Hooray 1” said the boys, "gone to take a nip, 
haiia ha ? well, ha moat nat’rally be dry.” 
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Old Hairy's grog-shop, let me remark, was 
one of our sights; a cavern of some pretensions, 
Indebted for its dismal designation to the fact, 
that (not to mention a wild rose bnsh at it 
month) yon had within it the semblance of a 
bar, and the reality of snakes. 

This gloomy refreshment room was then to be 
earned. I confess to a feeling of disappointment 
on hearing that it had a postern by which my 
prey might escape should tremor seize him at see¬ 
ing with whom he had to deal. True it sub¬ 
tracted from the enterprise something of its Put¬ 
nam quality; but then my gentleman was a ti¬ 
ger, Putnam's of yore only a wolf. 

On the whole, I was willing that the monster's 
tracks 6bonld owe their bigness to swelled feet 
(the tiger being presumably out of training), and 
rather counted ou discovering in their owner a 
used-up affair, weak in the abdomen, and of 
sedentary habits. 

44 Is she all ready ? Primin' in the pan, eh 1 
flints right ?" said the cautious wood cutter, con¬ 
cerned, it would seem, for the serviceableness of 
my 44 shooting iron." “ Wal, in with ye ! here's 
lnck!" and he refreshed himself with bitten from 
a venerable pocket pistol. This done, he shoul¬ 
dered his axe and stood at ease. 

44 In with me V 9 O to be sure! Anything 
that anybody desired ! I sustained at least the 
part of Hamlet in the play, that was some satis¬ 
faction ; and if I didn't get killed I should come 
out famous. A pine torch was forthcoming. I 
took it, and with gun ready cocked, crept in. 
44 The most terrifying darkness appeared in front 
of the dim circle of light afforded by the torch.” 
Yes, the text of the story of 11 Old Put," in 
Pomfret cave, tallied exactly with what confront¬ 
ed me. 

I forged forward doggedly, till a muffled 
growl quite indescribable, brought my heart into 
my throat. Too much taken aback to infer from 
the noise how remote the grim brute might be, 
I planted my torch in a crevice—not very stead¬ 
ily, no—presented my gun, and listened hard for 
growl the second. No sooner, however, was the 
gun levelled, than something began to stir. The 
tiger, though I could see nothing, doubtless had 
me in plain sight from his lurking place, and was 
crouching for his deadly spring. 

" Here goes, then !” said I, 44 for I could stand 
it no longer* " Click!” went my fire-lock, and 
—flashed in the pan. 

Prime again, of course I couldn't; for the 
monster would be on me in the twinkling of an eye. 
What to do next? I snatched up the torch 
and sprang forward. He should have it, at least, 
in his face before he demolished me. So devised. 


so attempted, and with happy result. The novel 
assault might well be too much for the brute 
nature subjected to it 

“ Go way !" shrieked the tiger, and burst out 
arcrying. It was 41 that all-fired nat'ral!" 

Some ado was now making at the month df 
the cave. Heads intruded warily to inquire, 
44 What progress ?” 

"All alive thus far," said I. 44 Just be patient 
and I'll report myself shortly. Now yon, sir," I 
proceeded, turning to the dismayed ex-tiger, 
14 what do yon think will be done to yon ? A 
pretty hnbbub you've brought about, to be sure! 
How came you here, eh V 9 And I raised the 
gun as a promising note of interrogation to em¬ 
phasize ray question. The simpleton shook and 
protested with a dolorous whine. 

44 Who brought you here? you mischievous 
imp! Speak up, or I'll shoot you." 

44 Walter gi' me gingerbread!" 

The problem was solved. The tiger, let 
natural history know it, had been coaxed with 
gingerbread, and was irresponsible. The wick¬ 
edest wag of the village was at the bottom of it all. 

44 Oho ! Walter did, did he? Walter gave 
yon gingerbread, and us—fits! and where is 
Walter?" I continued. "Speak!" and again 
I levelled the gun. Never oracle heaved and set 
more nneasily or deliberated more taxingly to 
the patience, than the idiot catechumen; who at 
length, under duress, gave answer: 

44 Walter goes a fishin'." 

Any further light from the 44 nat'ral," was ont 
of the question. It remained but to show him 
the door of the cave, and introduce the tiger to 
he multitude. 

Such a 44 how d’ye do," as presently ensued^ 
had seldom been heard in Pompkinfidd, or else¬ 
where. No time was lost in pushing inquiry 
respecting the delinquent, Walter, the arch pest 
as I said, of the neighborhood. He had howled 
but now in the cave, of that I was sure; and the 
old wood-cutter was "damedly "mistaken if be 
hadn't 44 saw" him cut across lots, five minutes 
ago, from the back door of Old Hairy's bar¬ 
room. 

It was moved and seconded to hunt Master 
Walter himself, according to the strictest statutes 
of the chase. “ I'd 4 dror' him like a fox !" said 
one; 44 I'd give him to the dogs !" said another. 

But Walter, yon may gness, was a wary wild 
beast—already " abroad " on a second class rail¬ 
way train ; on bfs way, indeed, toward a seven 
years' whaling cruise off Japan. Good-by, John. 


We hate some persons because we do not know 
them, and we will not know them because we 
hue them. 
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Wilt wonder that mother oan lore thee so dearly, 

Little faj! 

'Wbanlhose bine eyes peep thromgh Ihrir lashes so clearly, 
Full of play. 

When those clustering curls thy tdr brow tn—log, 

Ware with glee. 

Is thy tiny arms fold roand her, c arc ee ln g 
Tenderly. 

Hoar fondly she watches! her heart ever brimming 
With lore’s prayer, 

Affording thee, lored one, so folry and whaling, 

With blest care. 

Chddlng thy trust, that Its rays now rereaHng, 

Glow like a star, 

And learning thy lips what thy warm heart is foaling. 
Lore mama. 

font little foy! may the shadows ever wearing, 

Mid Joy’s light, 

Merer sadden, never tone thy heart to grieving, 

Bat as bright 

As the arching brow may thy lifr-path, gliding, 

Ever be, 

■cor loving, ever pore, true affection ever guiding, 
Blearing thee. 


MARIAM WILLBY: 

— OR — 

WORTH AND WEALTH. 


BT KATE CLOUD. 

The last rays of an autumnal gun gleamed 
through the tall graceful elms which surrounded 

the parsonage at L-> and gilded the spire of 

the old gray church, until it shone like a shaft of 
gold against a background of cold dark clouds 
that had settled hi the eastern sky. There they 
stood—the altar and the home—old, gray and 
time-worn; bat he who for so many yean had 
walked forth from that home beneath the shelter 
df those noble trees, and dnly, as the holy day 
returned, dispensed messages of lore and wisdom 
to his flock, had gone, full of honors as of years, 
to his last home. 

By the low window orer which the wild rose 
sod gadding woodbine formed a fragrant shade, 
sat a fair girl, watching with mournful eyes the 
waring boughs as they swayed gracefully to and 
fro in the evening breeae, and listening to their 
soft and sod like music. Beyond, gleaming 
through the trees in the golden sunlight, stands 
the white marble tablet which marks the grave 
of her sainted mother; over which with falling 
tears she has daily scattered flowers since she 
laid her there. And there, too, is the new-made 
grave of her revered father, so lately gone, she 
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can almost feel the beloved hand still resting 
with a blessing on her head. But now she is 
alone. The silence, the deserted rooms, all 
speak to the orphan's heart, and tell her thus. 

Since the death of her father, which occurred 
two months previous to the commencement of 
onr story, Marian Willby had lived in complete 
seclusion at the parsonage. At length, yielding 
to the earnest invitation of her uncle, residing in 

B-, to make his house her future home, she 

had made her arrangements to leave L-on 

the ensuing day. Her tranks were all packed, 
and standing in the little parlor. She seated 
herself once more, perhaps for the last time, at 
the favorite window, sacred to so many delight¬ 
ful and sad memories. Here she had received 
precious teachings and sweet counsels from the 
lips of her beloved mother, which must now 
guide her orphaned feet in the pleasant paths of 
peace. And here, from the rich storehouse of 
his knowledge, her father had instructed her, 
and trained her mind to thought and study. 

| These priceless legacies were her sole inheritance, 
save the precious but dangerous gift of a face of 
bewildering beauty, and a form tali and graceful 
as the bending willow. 

On the evening of the next day Marian as¬ 
cended with a beating heart the long flight of 
steps leading to the aristocratic house of Mr. 
Irving, her uncle, in B-. She had often be¬ 
fore been in B-with her parents, but since 

her mother's death, the increasing infirmities of 
her father had confined her almost constantly at 
home, and it was then four years since she had 
even seen her uncle. She knew she was expect¬ 
ed ; but when she entered the splendid drawing¬ 
room, where her aunt and ancle were sitting, so 
unprepared were they for the elegant, dignified 
yonng lady, in the person of their niece who 
stood before them, she was compelled to announce 
her name before they recognized her. They re¬ 
ceived her with the utmost cordiality and tender¬ 
ness. Having removed her hat, her long golden 
curls, no longer confined, foil in rich profusion 
over her dress of deep mourning, and formed a 
most striking contrast with the snowy whiteness 
of her throat, and delioate bloom that tinged her 
cheek. Scarcely was she seated, when a child 
of most exquisite loveliness who had not re¬ 
moved her large black eyes from her since she 
entered, now sprang forward, and with one bound, 
lighting in her lap and clasping her waist, and 
laying her plump, rosy cheek against her, said : 

“ O, cousin Marian, I know I shall love you, 
you are so beautiful." 

“ Then I mast love you, too, Lilly, for the 
same reason, mustn't i 1" 
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“I suppose l must be good, too, else mama 
leys no one will lore me." 

“ It will not be your fault, Lilly, if yon have 
not made a deep impression; yofcr first appear¬ 
ance was sufficiently striking, I imagine," said a 
young gentleman of fourteen, now coming for¬ 
ward and greeting his cousin with a low bow. 
M I would not try to jump into cousin Marian's 
affections." 

“ I would not try to bow into them, either, 
brother Neddy," retorted Lilly, mischievously. 

“ Ah, Lilly, you are a spoiled child," said he; 
u no one minds what you say." 

“ Why, Edward," said Mrs. Irving to her hus¬ 
band, while the two children were engaging 
Marian's attention, “ did you not tell me how 
beautiful Marian was I I was quite taken by 
surprise; and so lady-like too in her manner." 

" For the very good reason, my dear, that I 
had no knowledge of it myself; I have not seen 
her since she was a child, and I assure yon I was 
quite as much surprised as yourself. She will 
be a pleasant companion for yon." 

“ She is a prize. I am quite proud of her 
already." 

It was wonderful how necessary Marian at 
once became to each member of the family. Mr. 
Irving suddenly took a fancy to a game of chess 
In the evening, and no one could play like Mar¬ 
ian. Mrs. Irving wondered to herself how she 
had lived so long without a companion to whom 
she could confide all her cares, and find that 
sympathy which their importance demanded; or 
talk over the little on-dits and bits of news which 
found their way into their pleasant retired sitting- 
room ; while Lilly could scarcoly be separated 
fVom her to attend to her studies, and this diffi¬ 
culty she soon contrived to obviate. 

All that was now wanting to render the life of 
Marian calm and peaceful, was some active em¬ 
ployment to occupy her mind and charm away 
sad thoughts,and this deficiency Lilly's plan was 
admirably calculated to supply. It was no less 
than to dismiss the prim governess who had 
never been equal to her task, and substitute 
cousin Marian in her place. This was at first 
objected to by her mother, as being too great a 
confinement for Marian; but as Marian herself 
strongly advocated it, and as the governess was 
slightly paste in music, she at length consented. 

Marian confined herself almost entirely at 
home, limiting her recreation to a daily walk 
with Lilly, or a shopping excursion with her 
aunt; and steadily refusing the many proesiag 
Invitations that were almost daily extended to 
her to accompany her aunt to dinner and even¬ 
ing parties. Still, it was astonishing how rapid¬ 


ly their circle of young acquaintances increased, 
especially of yoang gentlemen, who seemed sud¬ 
denly to have waked up to a most flattering ap¬ 
preciation of Mr. Irving’s friendship. Indeed, 
he remarked, with a sly glance at Marian, he 
could scaroely walk the streets without meeting 
with a cordial grasp from some young gentle¬ 
man whom he hardly knew by what name to ad* 
dress, with the promise that he should very soon 
do himself the honor to call at his house. 

“ I think we are all getting young again, since 
Marian came," remarked her aunt, smilingly. 

“ That must be the secret, I believe," he 
replied. 

Charles Ellison was the younger brother of 
Mrs Irving, and a privileged personage in the 
family wheuever he chose to make himself one 
of its members. He was gay, social, and hand¬ 
some, and altogether a most agreeable com* 
pan ion. 

It was now more than a year since Marian be¬ 
came established in her new home. Although the 
memory of by-gone days had saddened many an 
hour, yet for the most part she had been very 
happy. She had found the care of teaching Lil¬ 
ly a pleasant employment for her mind, and 
each day had served to strengthen the tie which 
bound her to the lovely child. 

“ It is St. Valentine's day," said Lilly, one 
bright morning, bounding into her room, her 
face beaming with happiness. "It is a holiday, 
and mama says I shall have no lessons to-day, 
and that I may be out all the morning." 

“O, that will be delightful," said Mariaa . 
“ But where do you wish to go ?" 

“I am going to send uncle Charles a val¬ 
entine, and I wish you to go with me and help 
me to select it; and a dozen other {daces. Come, 
dear Marian, let me tie on your hat. When will 
you leave off this grave, black hat; I love to see 
beautiful ladies decked with flowers." 

“ When the weeds of sorrow in my heart are 
all choked with flowers, Lilly, then I will leave 
off the emblems of sorrow." 

She little dreamed that the events of this day, 
even, would sow seeds in her life-path which 
should one day spring up and so fill her heart 
with flowers that there should be no room for 
sorrow. 

It was a lovely spring-like day, and as they 
tripped along the street, many a lengthened 
gaze of the paseers-by followed thorn; for a love¬ 
lier vision never blessed their sight. 

Lilly's calls and errands were at length all ac¬ 
complished ; the important valentine had been 
selected and despatched, and they were turning 
their steps homsward. They were just opposite 
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Mr. Ellison’s store, and Lilly could not repress 
her curiosity to know if the valentine had been 
already received. Whispering to Marian to 
wait fbr her there, while she peeped in for a mo* 
ment, she tripped away. In a few moments 
die appeared again, and in her eager haste, heed¬ 
ed not the scream of Marian, or that a span of 
horses with the wheels of a carriage attached to 
them, were dashing towards her with terrific 
speed. Marian rushed forward, bat some one 
held her back with a strong hand—then darting 
forward, caught Lilly in his arms, and with one 
bound cleared the spot where the next instant 
the sparks flew from the feet of the terrified 

wtmftla 

Mr. Ellison who had witnessed the scene, bnt 
too late to render any assistance, now recognized 
Marian, and led her half fainting into his store, 
while the stranger followed with Lilly in his 
arms, and placing her upon a sofa, was gone, 
ere any one save Marian had seen his face. 

After recovering from the excitement caused 
by this adventure, they proceeded home. 

Some time during the afternoon as Marian and 
her aunt were quietly seated in the little family 
parlor, talking over the events of the day, a let¬ 
ter was handed to Marian by a servant, saying 
that the bearer would wait to see if an answer 
was to be returned. 

“ What is it?” inquired her aunt, observing 
the surprised look that gradually overspread 
Marian's face as Bhe perused the missive. 

** What can it mean ?” said she, when she had 
finished, passing the letter to her aunt. It ran 
at follows: 

" Miss Willby,— Passing through- street 

foil morning, I had the extreme pleasure of first 
meeting yon, a circumstance which may, I trust, 
amount to more than ordinary incidents. After 
a pilgrimage through life of eight and twenty 
years, the one whom a fond imagination has of¬ 
ten pictured to me, came like a phantom, and as 
Soon departed; not without leaving an impres¬ 
sion engraven on my heart that the right one had 
crossed my path of life. Your, to me, extreme 
beauty ot face and person, attracted my atten¬ 
tion, and 1 was almost like a statue rivetted to 
foe spot in a fond reverie; and fancy pictured 
happy hours which may or may not come. On 
inquiry 1 learned with much satisfaction, that 
you were yet free—yet your own; in considera¬ 
tion of which, and injustice to my own feelings, 
I could not restrain the strong desire I had of 
saying this much to you. 1 leave to-morrow for 
fofS South, shall return again in a few weeks, 
and if it is not too much, may I ask to be forgiv¬ 


en for this breach of etiquette, and also to be re¬ 
membered. With respect. 

Ebxbst McGeegob.” 

Charleston, S. C. 

“ A valentine,” said her aunt, when she had 
perused the letter. 

“Do you think so?” asked Marian, very 
thoughtfully. 

“ Perhaps Charles has done it,” said her aunt. 
“ Let me see who brought it. Yes, it must be 
from Charles; his errand boy is the bearer. 
What a joke, that the boy should wait for an 
answer, and thus betray the author. Will you 
answer it, or shall I ?” 

“It does not require any answer,” said 
Marian. 

“ But I wish him to know that he is discover¬ 
ed,” replied her aunt. 

“ Then you may answer it, if you please.” 

She wrote as follows: 

“ If Mr. McGregor is not still * rivetted ' to 
foe spot, and will do her the honor of calling at 
her residence, Miss Willby will endeavor to ex¬ 
orcise the 'Phantom' which has so impressed 
his imagination, and assure him that it shall 
never again cross his path in life.-—.” 

Feb. 14. No. 11,- Place. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed, when the 
servant re entered, saying,that a gentleman wait¬ 
ed to see Miss Willby in the drawing-room 

“ It is Charles,” said her aunt, as she caught 
a glimpse of her brother in the hall. I was sure 
he sent you the valentine.” 

As Marian expected, when she entered the 
drawing-room, she met the smiling face of Mr. 
Ellison. 

“ Good evening, Miss Willby,” said he, taking 
her hand; “ allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
McGregor.” Having said this, ho passed out 
and shut the door. Had a ghost stood before 
her, Marian could not have looked more terror- 
stricken. Her first impulse was to turn and flee, 
but there stood the stranger, the hero of their 
morning's adventure—* tall, elegant looking 
man, with a strikingly intellectual face and bear¬ 
ing. He was speaking to her, with his hand 
upon his heart; in a low,thrilling tone, be said, 
“ Miss Willby, we are the creatures of cir¬ 
cumstance—” 

“ Sir,” said Marian, all her dignity and self- 
possession returning, while her face was suffus¬ 
ed *ith blushes, “ if through my thoughtlessness 
I have led you into this error, I most humbly 
crave your pardon. Had 1 believed for one mo¬ 
ment that the epistle which I received this even¬ 
ing was indeed what it purported to be, believe 
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me, I nerer should hare retained the answer 
which jou mast have received. I supposed it a 
valentine, or an act of pleasantry from an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, and answered it as such.” 

“ It was indeed an honor which I had not 
dared to promise myself, to be permitted to visit 
yon ; bat inasmuch as I addressed yon in sin¬ 
cerity, I had hoped that my words had waked a 
sympathetic feeling which for once had melted 
the icy barriers of form and* etiquette. But 
since it is only through a mistake that I am here, 
which even St. Valentine has seemed to favor, 
I trust you will accept the good omen, and allow 
me still farther to cultivate your acquaintance.” 

“ I believe we are deeply indebted to you, sir, 
for saving Lilly and myself from great danger 
this morning; are we not ?” 

. “ It was then I had the happiness of meeting 
yon. Miss Willby, for which I shall ever bless 
the hoar.” 

“ Will yon be seated, sir,” said Marian, as 
she touched the bell, and hade the servant to ask 
her aunt to come into the drawing-room. “ My 
aunt expressed much regret that we had no op¬ 
portunity of thanking yon for so great a service, 
for which I assure you we are all deeply grateful.” 

“ It was the happiest event of my life, believe 
me. Miss Willby, and may it serve as a beacon 
light to the road of peace and happiness.” 

After Mrs. Irving entered, and had warmly ex¬ 
pressed her gratitude, to which he modestly de¬ 
clined all claim, the event led to the relating of 
similar adventures and escapes in his own life. 
Gradually both Marian and her aunt became so 
interested in the elegance and ease of his con¬ 
versation and manners, that long ere he rose to 
depart, they had forgotten the fact, that two 
hoars before he was an utter stranger to them. 
Just as he was about taking leave, Mr. Irving 
entered the drawing-room. He was apprised of 
their morning's adventure, bat knew nothing of 
the afternoon's sequel. When, therefore, Mr. 
McGregor was introduced to him, as the pre¬ 
server of his darling child, he expressed the deep¬ 
est gratitude, and cordially invited him to repeat 
his visit, which the gentleman gladly gave his 
promise to do. 

Week after week glided away, and still Ernest 
McGregor lingered. He seemed to have entirely 
forgotten his purpose of retaining South. 
Scarcely a day passed which saw him not seated 
upon a velvet lounge in Mrs. Irving's elegant 
drawing room, sometimes entertaining Marian 
and her annt with stories of his travels, glowing 
descriptions of the cariosities and wonders of 
the great world, to which Marian listened with an 
Interest scarcely less intense than thrilled the 


heart of Deedemona. Sometimes he bro ught a 
book of poetry, or some wild Scottish legend, to 
read to them, and then the deep, rich tones of 
his manly voice had a dangerous fascination for 
Marian's ear. 

“ McGregor is a Scottish name,” said she one 
evening, after he had finished reading a thrilling 
legend of Lachin Y. Gair. “ Were your ances¬ 
tors fronf Scotland ?*' 

“ Yes, they belong to the clan of McGregor ; 

4 And there my young ibotetep* la Lnfkncy wa nd ered. 

My cap was the bonnet—my cloak was the plaid . 1 

Yes, Scotia is my home, though it is many 
years since I wandered over her wild craggy 
cliffs, and through her classic halls, I love her 
still; and there I hope to spend the, evening of 
my days.” 

a To all her questions of the many ruins of his¬ 
toric and tragic interest in that land of romance, 
he could gire truthful and glowing descriptions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Irving, observing the growing 
interest which Marian manifested in their fasci¬ 
nating visitor, had mentioned his name incident¬ 
ally to an intimate friend residing in Charleston, 
and made some inquiries concerning him, to 
which he received in reply, that the McGregors 
were among the highest families in the State— 
that Ernest was everything that was noble, and 
moreover the heir expectant to an immense for¬ 
tune in Scotland. This knowledge he resolved 
to impart to no one, unless Ernest McGregor 
should sue for the hand of his niece. 

Quite early one morning not many days after, 
Ernest called to see Miss Willby. He had re¬ 
ceived loiters from Charleston, requesting his 
immediate return thither. “ But, Miss Willby,” 
said he, “ I could not go without saying the 
words which for weeks have trembled on my lips, 
but which I have not dared to utter. Marian, 
do you love me ? Will you go with me to my 
home in the sunny South V* 

" I can answer your first question,said she, 
after a moment's silence, blushing deeply; “ bat 
for the last I most have time to consider.” 

“ Then I will not ask yoa to decide that now. 
My dearest Marian, yon have made me very, 
very happy.” 

The next morning Ernest departed, bearing 
with him all the wealth of her young, trusting 
heart, and her plighted troth. We will pass over 
the few intervening months ere he returned to 
claim his bride. 

At the close of a warm sultry day in the early 
autumn, just as the fervid rays had departed, 
and the deliciously cool breeze sprang up, laden 
with the odor of a thousand flowers which the 
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Uletiwi bed freshened into life, * travelling 
carnage enraged from the eity and entered the 
avenue leading to the delightful suburbs which 
bolder the city of Charleston on the western 
side. On either side of the way, the tall orna¬ 
mental trees of palm and pine formed a delight' 
fill shade, while beyond, the fragrant orange 
groves and the flowering shrubs of every brilliant 
hae presented to oar travellers a soeae of almost 
fairy enchantment. There was a soft golden 
base from the lingering sunbeams in the western 
sky, which rendered every feature of the land¬ 
scape as distinctly defined as if it had been 
spread for the painter's eye. 

11 Here is oar home, my love/' said Ernest, 
as they entered the wide carriage path leading 
to an elegant mansion which stood upon a gentle 
eminence at some distance from the road. It 
was a spacious building, surrounded by an open 
piaxza, and shaded by hanging vines and trees, 
while the ground descended in regular terraces 
on every side. 

“ Ah, masse Ernest, God bless yon and the 
young missis," said an old white-haired negro, 
helping them to descend from the carriage, while a 
troop of grinning boys were busily unstrapping 
the tranks, and noisily tagging them into the 
boose. 

“ Well, Rosa, where is your mistress V* 

44 This way, masse;—biees her sweet faee," 
•aid she, her eye following Marian as she entered 
the parlor, where by the long, open window an 
elderly lady was sitting in a large arm-chair. 
She was dad in a rich brocade dress, her silvery 
hair was pnt smoothly back from aa open brow 
that had ones been white as alabaster. A young 
lady moat elaborately dressed, was leaning list¬ 
lessly upon the lattice, playing with the long 
tendrils as the soft breeze wafted them against 
her cheek. 

“Ah, Ernest, my son, yon are here at last," 
•aid his mother. 

44 Tee, mother, permit me to present to you 
another daughter; and you, Alice, a sister." 

Marian, kissing the cheek of her mother, bow¬ 
ed her head for her blessing. 

.“God blew yon, my child," said she, “yon 
are very lovely, to be sore." 

Alice presented the tips of her jewelled fingers, 
while her eyes rested upon Marian's long, gold¬ 
en coda, with ill-conceded envy. 

“Then yon are really married, Ernest," said 
she, “ and we scarcely knew it—how strange." 

“Strange, indeed," continued her mother, 
“never before did a McGregor form an alliance 
with so little ceremony." 

The next morning Ernest was obliged to be 


absent in the city. After he had gone, Mrs. 
McGregor asked Marian to come and sit by her, 
and tell her about herself and family. Marian 
complied, though she knew the knowledge of her 
unpretendiog parentage and life would in their 
prejudiced minds sink her below the station she 
had assumed. After an hour of cross-question¬ 
ing from Alice and her mother, the latter inquired 
what was the amount of her dowry. 

“ Nothing," she replied; " my father consid¬ 
ered it his duty to spend his salary in acts of 
charity, and left me nothing;" upon which her 
mother and Alice raised their hands in astonish¬ 
ment. Marian, unable longer to endnre the tor¬ 
ture to which she was subjected fled to her room, 
and bnrying her face in the pillow, wept until 
Ernest returned. When he learned the cause of 
her tears, he besought her to overlook the pecu¬ 
liar prejudices of his mother. “ She is kind- 
hearted," said he, “ and will very soon become 
warmly attached to you." 

Months rolled by, and still Marian felt she was 
looked upon as a presumptuous intruder by the 
mother and sister; frequently neglected or treat¬ 
ed with utmost coolness when visitors came to 
the house in her husband's Absence. An event 
now occurred which promised to increase her un¬ 
happiness. Her husband had received letters 
from Scotland requiring his immediate departure 
to that place. 

Ernest was but twelve yean old when his 
father came to this country for a temporary resi¬ 
dence, leaving all his possessions in the care of 
a younger brother. Dying soon after, the broth¬ 
er had retained the property, only sending remit¬ 
tances since Ernest had become of age. This 
ancle was now dead, and Ernest, as the next 
male descendant, was heir. Such was the law 
in Scotland, that property could be inherited 
only by male descendants; therefore, in the 
event of Ernest's death, all his wealth would pass 
to the next heir. 

Some four months had passed since Ernest's 
departure, and Marian was beginning to look 
anxiously for letters. Her position in the family 
was becoming more and more unpleasant since 
he left. One morning she and her mother were 
called into the parlor to see a gentleman from 
the city on matters of business. He had come 
to apprise them of the failure of the firm with 
which her husband was connected. A very 
heavy failure, that would sweep away all belong¬ 
ing to each member. This beautiful house, 
their home with everything else, was already in 
the hands of creditors. 

The some day brought letters from Ernest, 
saying that having concluded the arrangement of 
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fcfi fcnfhMM, 1 m bad taken passage in the Colum¬ 
bia and was to sail in a few days for home, which 
he hoped to reach in six or eight weeks. 

Eight weeks had passed; nine, ten, and still 
Ernest did not come. Marian waited with a 
nameless fear chilling her heart. One morning 
she was sent for to go into the parlor. Her 
mother was already there, conversing with the 
same gentleman who had before brought ill-tidings 
to them. Bat now he had spoken words which 
had in one moment blanched the face of the 
mother and stricken Marian to the floor as if 
with sudden death. The Columbia wju wrecked, 
and all save one, who had lashed himself to the 
wreck, were washed overboard and lost; and 
that one was not Ernest. These tidings were 
brought by the captain of a vessel that had pass¬ 
ed the wreck, and rescued the only survivor. 

There is a power in great sorrow to subdue 
the pride of man, and waken into action all the 
tenderest sympathies of his nature. And now 
the bereaved mother clasped the unconscious 
form of Marian in her arms, and wept bitter 
tears over her. When at length she awoke to 
all the depth of their great sorrow, they stood 
side by side and looked into the dark fatnre. 
They were penniless. Even now they remained 
in their beautiful home only through the leniency 
of the rightful owner. Alice, all unused to care 
or self-reliance, was helpless as an infant, and 
sorrow soon prostrated the mother on a bed of 
sickness. Marian was her comforter. To her 
they both looked for guidance and support. 
Sooner than they expected, word came that 
they must leave their house. The servants were 
all taken away, with the exception of Bose, whom 
Ernest had given to Marion soon after their mar¬ 
riage to dispose of as she pleased. Marian had 
at once given her her freedom, of which Rose 
now possessed the proof. In Bose's care she 
left her mother while she went alone to the city. 

Her first thought was to seek advice from 
their venerable pastor. He was a kind, benevo¬ 
lent old man. When he learned that she was 
the daughter of a New England clergyman, and 
wished employment in teaching music or a day 
school, he at once became deeply interested for 
her and promised her efficient aid. Ere a week 
had passed, he had obtained a sufficient number 
of young ladies to encourage her in opening a 
school. A pleasant, airy hall was obtained in 
the vicinity of her home, and fitted up. As 
soon as she had become established in school, 
and felt confident In her ability to defray the ex 
pense, she obtained a lease of their house. Their 
minds, now no longer diverted by immediate pe¬ 
cuniary difficult ie s, dwelt constantly on their 


loss. Alice, divested of aU the co ns e q nc no e of 
wealth and station, with no resources in herself, 
gave up to peevish repinings; and bat for the 
tender nursing and encouraging words of Marian, 
she would have sunk under this accumulation of 
trouble. Every moment when not engaged in 
her duties at school, Marian passed by the bed¬ 
side of her mother. 

But such unceasing care and watchfulness add¬ 
ed to her own deep sorrow, after a few months, 
began to tell upon Marian. She had lost the 
rich bloom, the light step, and the bright smile 
of happier days; and still the pale face, the fee¬ 
ble voice of her mother nerved her to persevere. 
Still, through her dark despair there glimmered 
a faint ray of hope that Ernest was not lost. 

“ Ah, Marian," said her mother one evening, 
after many months had passed of suffering and 
dependence to herself, and of cheerfal, patient en¬ 
durance to Marian, “what a lesson your devotion 
teaches me. How vain and insufficient is the 
pride of wealth and name, compared with the 
noble living virtues which I have found in yon. 
Can you forgive your mother for her creel cold¬ 
ness and neglect V ' 

“ My dear mother," said Marian, kneeling by 
her side, “ I remember nothing but that yon love 
me now." 

“ 0, Marian, if I could have told my Ernest 
what an angel he possessed in you—" 

“ He knew it—he knew it—my mother I—my 
angel wife)" said a deep-toned voice beside them, 
and Marian was clasped in her husband's arms. 

Ernest had indeed returned. He had been 
rescued by a vessel bound to the East Indies; 
and had been compelled to make nearly the en¬ 
tire voyage before meeting with one homeward 
bound. But now he had come, all their trials 
were ended. When he learned hew nobly Marian 
had sustained them, and with what devotion she 
had repaid their coldness and neglect, he pressed 
her to his heart with an almost idolatrous love. 

Their mother never rose from her bed of sick¬ 
ness, bnt gradually Aided away and died in a 
few months after Ernest's return. One bright 
morning, a few years subsequent, a gay party 
were assembled on board one of our noble steam¬ 
ers bound for England. It consisted of Ernest - 
and Marian, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Irv¬ 
ing, Edward with his collegiate laurels still fresh 
upon him, and Lilly, now a beautiful girl jusl 
budding into womanhood; and lastly, uncle 
Charles looking proudly on his new-made bride. 

Fine art has nothing to do with imitation, its 
principle is to produce in the mind the same 
ideas which the things sought to be represented 
produce, but always in another way. 
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M IT ANYBODY'S BUHNERS? 

n mammsm r. pAuarov. 

Is It anybody 1 ! buffoon 
If a gentleman shoaiJ chooss 
To wait upon a lady, 

If tha lady don’t refase? 

Or to spook a Utile plainer, 

That ay meaning all may kiov, 

Is it anybody’s business 
If a lady has a bean? 

Is it anybody’s bostnew 
When that gentleman does eaU, 

• Or when he leaves the lady, 

Or tf be leave at all? 

Or is It neeessary 

Thai the curtain should be drawn, 

To saws Areas Anther tronble 
The ootskte lookecs-on 1 

Is it anybody’s business 
Bat the tody's, If her bean 
Bftdseont with other lad&ee 
And doesn’t let her know? 

Is It anybody's business ' 

Bat the gentleman’s, If she 
Should accept another escort 
Where he doesn’t chance to be? 

FANICY MARTIN AND HER NEIGHBORS. 

BT SUB Alt H. BLAIS DELL. 

* F$ell, my dear, how do yon like your new 
quarters ? rather comfortable than otherwise, it 
teems to me.” And Harry Martin, standing in 
the centre of his wife’s cheerful little sitting- 
room, with folded arms, glanced contentedly 
about the pleasant apartment, and then walking 
to one of the open windows, surveyed the no 
less agreeable prospect outside. 

•* O, yes, really charming ; the most perfect 
little Best of a house; everything is as con¬ 
venient as possible. It is just far enough out, 
too; one can take so much comfort where there 
is fresh air to be had, and green fields about, 
and something over a square yard of blue sky to 
be seen. Petty declares she can do as much 
again work, here. She does it up in less than 
no time, almost, you ought to see her arms fly.” 

Bury laughed. “And I see, my dear Fanny, 
that you have lost none of your eloquence. 
Really, this fresh air has quite an exhilarating 
effect on you. Yooi*—” 

** There! notar It's time, Harry—now it’s time 
to stop,” and Fanny laid her hand, with an air 
of merry decision over her young husband’s Kps. 
“I dare say you were going to add, that I talk 
fester than ever 1” 

“ No, 1 will subtract it, instead, till I get out 
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| of your reach, my dear. But seriously, Fanny, 
I I am quite glad to find you are so well pleased 
! with your new home. Ton may tell me as much 
j about it, as you Kke. I shall not grow weary, I 
t promise you.” 

“ Good Harry ! indulgent husband! to give his 
wife leave to talk till she’s tired 1” and Fanny’s 
bright hazel eyes sparkled sancily. 

“Hush, you mischief! Just as though sty 
I permission was of any consequence! But let us 
! talk sense, now, Fanny. But I want to ask you 
| if you don’t find yourself lonely out here ? It is 


so much more quiet—” 
“Lonely? no indeed, Harry. 


You know I 


| have been too busy with my new house, for that; 

and besides it is not a lonely neighborhood, by 
j any means. See, there are three—four—yes, six 


or seven houses, close about here; and such 
pretty gardens! And I can sit with my sewing 
here at the window, and look across the sunny 
fields, and see the neighbors run in and out, oc¬ 
casionally. 0, I am sure, it is quite cheerfuL” 

“ That is a pretty cottage, yonder—the white 
one, where most of the blinds are dosed,” re¬ 
marked the gentleman, directing the attention of 
his wife to the house in question. 

“ Yes, very pretty. But how still it looks! 
I thought, when we first came, that it must be 
unoccupied; there seemed so little lift about h. 
But I saw somebody open the blinds and draw 
up the curtains, both upper and lower, the next 
morning. A little girl, too, came and played in 
the yard. I wonder who lives there ?” 

“ I dare say you will know soon enough, Fan¬ 
ny. You wont have to wait long.” 

" How should I find out ?” 

“ Have you become acquainted with any of the 
neighbors, my dear, as yet ?” 

“ No. Not one. You know we have been 
here only three or four days.” 

“ Well, let them take the first steps towards 
an introduction. Don’t put yourself forward, 
in the least. There is nothing I mote deeply 
dislike, than this running from house to house, 
for a friendly gossip, which you always see in a 
neighborhood like this. Don’t be too intimate 
with any of them, Fanny. Treat them poKtely, 
and all alike. That will save you some annoy¬ 
ance, perhaps.” 

“Annoyance! my dear husband, how 1” queri¬ 
ed the unsophisticated Fanny. 

“ In several ways, my dear,” he answered; 
“ which I cannot enumerate now. But you wiU 
have an opportunity of discovering, if you wait* •* 
perhaps. Do you know, Fanny, that I am not 
over-fond of neighbors ?” 

“ Fie, Harry, how unchristian 1” said Fanny. 
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“ Don't j«idge yet, my dear, I trust you will 
always have cause to like yours." 

And here the conversation on this subject 
ended. 

The next evening, when Harry found himself 
at home again, after a day of close attention to 
business in town, his pretty wife greeted him in 
a flatter of even greater cheerfulness than usual. 

“ Well, how do you get along to day, Fanny V* 
was his question, as they sat at tea. 

“ O, nicely as can be. And I have seen one 
of our neighbon, and spoken to her. She is such 
a lovely woman 1 ” And Fanny was quite ecsta¬ 
tic over her new acquisition in the way of ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“ Who is she V ’ asked her husband, quietly, 
as he opened a biscuit 

“ Mrs. Longley. She ran in this morning, with 
an easy, unceremonious way that is really quite 
charming; it makes one feel so much at home! 
She said die had seen me sewing by the window, 
and I appeared to be quite alone, and so she 
longed to have a little friendly chat with me. 

* You know, too/ she said, * it is the custom for 
people to call on a new neighbor first, and I 
thought you would actually begin to imagine us 
all savages about here, if we didn't make some 
advances towards acquaintance before a great 
while.’ And so," continued Fanny, “she sat 
with me for full a half hour, and talked so plea¬ 
santly that I felt as if she were quite an old 
friend. I do like her very much!" 

“Ah!" said Harry, carelessly. 

“ Yes. And I shouldn't wonder if I should 
see some of the other ladies in the vicinity soon. 
She spoke to roe abont three or four of them— 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Carlton, and Miss Wick¬ 
ham, and one or two more, I believe. You see 
I shall not be lonely, at all, Harry." 

Fanny had quite forgotten her husband's 
warning, in respect to the neighbors ; and two or 
three days afterward, found herself, with sewing 
in hand, seated very comfortably in Mrs. Long- 
ley’s parlor, chatting very easily and pleasantly 
with that lady. Mrs. Longley, on her part, 
proved a most agreeable hostess; and made the 
time pass so quickly, in the discussion of various 
•uhjects of feminine interest, that Fanny was 
startled to perceive how fast the hours had flown. 
It was folly time for Harry to be on his way out 
from town, when she finally looked at her watch. 

“ My dear Mrs. Longley, I really must go," 
she said, rising, with a smile; “ it is almost six; 
and my husband will be at home; he will want 
me." 

But Mrs. Longley could not hear of parting 
with her guest so easily. She would be shoeked 


to think of it. Fanny must sit directly down 
againj and the domestic should be sent over, with 
Mrs. Longley’s compliments, to invite Mr. Mar¬ 
tin to tea. Yes, absolutely, dear Mrs. Martin 
must and shoutd stay! 

Fanny, however, was obliged to decline her 
kind offer. 

“ My husband rarely takes tea away from 
home/’she said; “and though, I am sure, he 
would be extremely obliged for the invitation, 
yet he would prefer coming some other time. I 
did not tell him I was coming in this afternoon, 
and he will expect to meet me at our own table. 
But we will try and come some time, Mrs. 
Longley." 

“ Yes, so do, Mrs. Martin. I am extremely 
sorry to lose you this afternoon, so early, but 
these lords of creation," and she smiled affably, 
“ will have their own way.” 

“ Too bad, I declare!" exclaimed the lady, as 
soon as her guest was out of hearing— M too bad, 
I deeiare. I’ll tel| you what it is, Mr. Longley, 
that husband of hers must be a real ogre! his 
own wife is actually afraid to drink tea away 
from home, without him. A little too strict, I 
should say." 

Meanwhile, Fanny Martin ran home, said was 
ready for Harry, with a kiss, when he came. He 
did not look much like an ogre, certainly, as 
Fanny would have indignantly declared, could 
she have heard Mrs. Longley's words, 

“ Harry," she said, after she had given him a 
sketch of her afternoon at Mrs. Longley’s, 
“ Harry, I know now, who lives in that quiet 
cottage, yonder, with the high garden wall. The 
gentleman is named Kingston—Josiah Kingston. 
Mrs. Longley says she believes they are of an 
excellent family, and quite wealthy, though no¬ 
body knows certainly, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingston never visit in the neighborhood, or re¬ 
ceive company. They are very exclnsive, In¬ 
deed, they have intimated that they do not 
desire to mingle with the neighbors at all, 80 
they are never visited by the people here.” 

“Happy pair!" ejaculated Harry, with a 
sigh. 

“Why, Harry, dear!" said Fanny, quite 
shocked—“but it is so unsocial, yon know! 
Indeed, Mrs. Longley thinks it very unnatural-^ 
almost wicked, in them! Because it looks as 
if they thought themselves so much better than 
other people. They must be very hard, proud- 
hearted people, themselves." 

Harry drank his tea slowly, and seemed to be 
meditating; so Fanny fell into a reverie, too; 
from which she presently roused - herself, ex¬ 
claiming : 
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“ Harry, yon hare he^rd me speak of Mrs. 
iee, who lives across the way ?” 

“Yes, my dear. Our friend, Mrs. Longley, 
has given you an account of their {listory, I 
snppose V* 

Fanny was slightly perplexed by his peculiar 
tone; and as she could not exactly understand 
it, she replied: 

“No, not a history, exactly—she told me 
some things about her. Just to me, you know; 
she said she wouldn't tell these things to any¬ 
body else; but I had just come • into the neigh¬ 
borhood, a young married woman, so, and I 
might want to know something about the people 
among whom I had come to reside. Well, this 
Mrs. Leo is a widow, and her husband, who 
died year before last, was a merchant in town. 
He failed just five years ago, and Mr. Longley, 
who happened to have some hundreds of dollars 
in Mr. Lee’s hands, lost every cent of it. Mr. 
Lee failed just on purpose to make money, too, 
Mrs. Longley says. Only think—wha{ a dread¬ 
ful thing 1 to wrong his creditors out of their 
honest dues! And Mrs. Longley says, thou¬ 
sands of people suffered from his wicked deeds.” 

A look, half amusement, half indignation, 
sparkled in Harry’s eye, as innocent little Fanny, 
putting firm faith in the stories retailed her by 
her neighbor, repeated them to her husband, 
with the utmost earnestness. 

But he repressed the words that rose to his 
Ups, and instead of uttering them, said, very 
calmly: “ anything else, my dear V* 

“And then, don’t you think, Harry, Mr. Lee 
and his wife, instead of giving up that beauti¬ 
ful little cottage, which they lived in, and where 
the widow lives now, they kept it, and were just 
as comfortably off as ever; though, to be sure, 
Mr. Lee was obliged to become a clerk in some 
counting house—and died not long after. But 
Mrs. Longley says the cottage is hers, as much 
as it is Mrs. Lee's; and she ought to be receiv¬ 
ing the rent of it this minute, for the money that 
Mr. Lee defrauded Mr. Longley of.” 

Harry made no reply to all this, but turned 
the conversation into another channel. The 
next morning, when he was ready to go into 
town, ho said, carelessly to Fanny : 

“My dear, I would not go out to-day, if I 
were in your place—that is, to make calls. If 
you want to take the air, you had better walk 
out over the fields, or take the omnibus, and 
come down to the counting-house, and see me.” 

“ Yea, Harry, I should like that, of all things, 
to come and see you. But why mayn’t I make 
calls to-day? Not that I want to, dear, but 
then—I should like to know ?” 


w 

“ Yes, you genuine daughter of Eve 1” laugh¬ 
ed her husband, kissing her. “But never min<^ 
now. I will tell you some time.” And he 
went. 

Daring the morning, a9 Fanny sat alone by 
herself, sewing, a knock at the door was heard; 
and immediately, Patty, the neat little house* 
maid, ushered in two ladies whom the young 
wife recognized as Mrs. Wells, and Miss Wick¬ 
ham ; the former a tall, stately-looking dame, 
with an impressive and gracious manner, and the 
latter a good-natured, and extremely girlish 
young lady of thirty. They had come to chat’ 
with dear Mrs. Martin a moment, only just a 
moment! and they really couldn't stay. No, 
thank dear Mrs. Martin, but they couldn't lay 
aside'their bonnets, any way in the world, be¬ 
cause they were in such a hurry. 

“It was a lovely morning—yeB; how glad 
they were she had come to reside in the neigh¬ 
borhood ! they had felt confident, from the firsts 
that they should like her extremely. And they 
were in hopes she would like to reside here; 
they were sure they would do everything in their 
power to make it pleasant for her.” And Fan¬ 
ny was quite overcome with their kindness. 

“ What pleasant, open-hearted people I have 
come among!” she said, mentally. 

Well, they—the guests—were sure she had 
a sweet little place here—the loveliest, absolute¬ 
ly, in all M-. But then, after all, it waa 

one half in the taste and means of the occupant^ 
that the real beauty of such an estate lay; and 
they were sure dear Mrs. Martin had the ^most 
perfect taste in the world. 

A pause. 

Presently—“ had dear Mrs. Martin seen Mrs. 
Bromleigh 1” 

“ Dear Mrs. Martin,” had not. 

“Ah, Mrs. Bromleigh was such a lovely wo¬ 
man ! and, indeed, quite the leader of the ton 

here in M-. They supposed she would s har p 

her throne now with Mrs. Martin—if not give 
way entirely; and dear Mrs. Martin would he so 
pleased to know her!” 

“ Then the lady is very agreeable ?” asked 
Fanny. 

“ 0, excessively so ; and so aristocratic! Mrs, 
Bromleigh had spent the last winter in Paris. 
They say she lived in splendid style there. Very 
wealthy, 0, immensely wealthy!” in an impres¬ 
sive and solemn voice ; “ though—to tell the 
truth—if they were quite sure dear Mrs. Martin 
would never— never mention that they told her 1 
the late Mr. Bromleigh was— a butcher!” 

They—the guests, again wondered if the 
Kingstons had called on “ dear Mrs. Martin ?”. 
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• ** No, the Kings tons had not done her that 
hooey.” 

44 0, well, that was not to be minded 1 for they 
were such proud, odious people! a great deal 
too good, in the estimation of themselves, to 
mingle with their neighbors. For their part— 
that of the guests—they didn’t think such ex¬ 
clusiveness looked well, at all!” 

And after Mrs. Lee, and two or three other 
equally unoffending people had been talked over, 
and palled to pieces, and 94 dear Mrs. Martin ” 
had received the proper quantum of flattery, they 
rose to take leave. And, at the door, they were 
obliged to add the postscript of morning calls in 
general, by standing fifteen minutes longer to 
talk. And, among the rest of the items, they 
said that Mrs. Martin must he snre to call soon; 
they should expect her with the utmost impa¬ 
tience; but they believed, at least, they had 
heard, that Mr. Martin seldom visited. They 
were so sorry for that! but surely he would 

make an exception in favor of the M-ites ! 

He must bring his wife to see them, and take 
tea, and spend a good long evening. He really 
must let 44 dear Mrs. Martin ” visit just as much 
as she pleased. 

44 O, yes,” Fanny hastened to say, completely 
won by their tenderness ; 94 Harry was not at all 
averse to her visiting as much as she pleased, but 
he says, you know,” charmingly blundered the 
little wife, in the most innocent way, “ he does 
dread to have me get up these gossiping ac¬ 
quaintances, that a quiet neighborhood like this 
is sure to have! Harry does hate gossip, that is, 
ill-natured gossip, as heartily as I do. But I 
see you are in haste; I will not detain you. 
Good morning 1” 

Poor, unconscious little Fanny! how that 
blind shot struck home! 

Tea-time came again, and with it Harry. 
“Fhnny, my dear, you didn’t come down to see 
me to-day ?” he said. 

44 No, Harry, for I had Mrs. Wells and Miss 
Wickham in this morning, and It was so warm 
this afternoon.” 

M Mhre neighbors 1” The young man's merry 
brow slightly clouded. “ I hope, if they were 
more of Mrs. Longley's stamp, that you haven't 
committed yourself by being drawn into their 
whirlpool of scandal!” 

" Dear Harry, what do you mean ?" was her 
astonished query. “ Mrs. Longley's—scandal V* 

M Exactly. For Mrs. Longley said several 
very abominable things about the Kingstons. 
And who do you think the Kingstons are ?” 

“ I don't know. I'm sure, Harry, do you 1” 

"This Mr. Isaac Kingston—Jotiah, you call¬ 


ed him—is one of my lamented father's oldest 
friends; and one whom he prised highly. Mr. 
Kingston has called on me, to-day, and is com¬ 
ing, with his wife, to see us this evening. He 
only discovered, to-day, what my name was. I 
spoke something about having heard his name 
mentioned, and he answered that he did not 
doubt it; for a greater set of busy-bodies than 
this place contains, he never saw; and he and 
his wife have shut themselves out of their 
reach.” 

" Only think, Harry!” was all Fanny could 
utter, for surprise. 

“ Yes, and that is not all. The story of Mm. 
Longley, concerning Mr. Lee and his wife, was 
almost entirely false. Mr. Lee did fail, it is 
true ; but he owed Longley only two hundred 
dollars, and paid fifty cents on the dollar at that; 
while the house which Mrs. Longley claims as 
her property, was settled on Mrs. Lee by her 
aunt, long before the failure, with the proviso 
that she never should part with it at any cost* 
but keep it for a borne for herself and her chil¬ 
dren, in case misfortune should ever befall them. 
I met Mrs. Lee to-day, and asked her to oome 
and see you. Who do you think the is ?” 

44 More wonders 1 I don't know, Harry.” 

49 Sister Ada's old school companion, Laura 
Marsh.” 

”0, is it possible, Harry?” exclaimed the 
delighted wife. 44 Dear Laura! so that was the 
Arthur G. Lee, whom I heard she married 1 and 
I haven't seen her for all these years !” 

44 1 thought last night, when you mentioned 
the name to me, that it was familiar to me, or 
had been so, on 'change, and I was resolved to as¬ 
certain the truth of Mrs. Longley's story. I in¬ 
quired of Mr. Grey, and heard all about it from 
him.” 

“ O, that dreadful Mrs. Longley!” said Fan- 
oy. “ How can I ever believe what people tell 
me again ? She seemed so honest, and so ill* 
used!” 

“And so confidential,'' added Harry, with a 
merry smile. “ Let this teach you a lesson, my 
little wife. Confidences that are so easily be¬ 
stowed, you may depend upon it, are never 
worth much; and you may value the one who 
bestows them accordingly.” 

“And I thought Mrs. Lee and the Kingstons 
were such terrible persons, too,” said Fanny; 
“I never could have spoken to them in the 
world, thinking of them as I did. But 0, dear, 
that dreadful Mrs. Longley! and Mrs. Wells, 
and Miss Wickham! They both told me—I 
don't know how much, to-day, about different 
I people whom I have never seen. What shall I 
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4o ? I aorer went to see tbooe women again. 
And I thought they were ao beautiful1" and 
Fanny waa half-crying. 

** never mind, Fanny dear—never mind. 

Let n§ have tea now, and forget all about these 
disagreeable affairs; and then yon shall tit and 
talk with me until onr neighbors come in to see 
ns; our true neighbors, Fanny!" 

Our pretty heroine had to pay dearly for those 
“ confidences. 0 In less than a week, she heard 
from all quarters, that Mr. Martin was a most 
despotic husband—a perfect tyrant; that he had 
utterly forbidden his wife to visit a single neigh- 
and kept her tinder his own eye continually; 
while some even went so far as to say that he was 
a most desperately jealous man, and that was at 
the bottom of his treatment. Harry Martin had 
merriment enough, from this, to last him his life¬ 
time ; and though his pretty wife laughed till 
•he cried, at so absurd a fabrication, yet she 
declared it quite a serious matter, after all. But 
the best lesson of her married experience, was 
ttfwn from her neighbors. 


CALIFORNIA STYLE. 

Not long since, a German was riding along 
Sansome street near 8acramento, when he heard 
a pistol shot behind him, heard the whizzing of a 
ball near him, and felt his hat shaken. He turn¬ 
ed and saw a man with a revolver in his hand, 
and took off his hat and found a fresh bullet hole 
in it. 

“Did you shoot at me?" asked the German. 

“ Yes, replied the other party; " that's my 
horse; it was stolen from me recently." 

“You must be mistaken," said the German, 
" I have owned the horse for three years." 

w Well," says the other, " when I come to look 
•t him, I believe I am mistaken. Excuse me, 
sir: wont you take a drink V' 

The rider dismounted, tied his horse; the two 
found a drinking saloon near by, they hob nob¬ 
bed and drank together, and parted friends. 
That is the California fashion of making ac¬ 
quaintances .—California Pioneer. 


A BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 

A traveller who spent some time in Turkey, 
relates a beautiful parable, which was told him 
by a dervise, and which seemed even more beau¬ 
tiful than Sterne's celebrated figure of the accus¬ 
ing spirit and recording angel. *' Every man," 
•ays the dervise, “ has two angels, one on his 
right shoulder and another on his left. When 
he does anything good, the angel on his right 
shoulder writes it down and seals it, because 
what is done is done forever. When he has done 
eril, the angel on his left shoulder writes it down. 
He waits till midnight. If before that time, the 
man bows down his head and exclaims, “ Gra¬ 
cious Allah 1 I have sinned, forgive me!" the 
angel rube it out; and if not, at midnight he 
•aals it, and the angel upon the right shoulder 
weeps." 


LILLIE MINE. 
it CHWaTuw axssum. 


lib pbdd mlon Bleeping 
In mooablght’B penrivn glow, 
A Under thought It romping 
In brightness o'er her brew, 
Mj Lillie deer is weeping, 

Her cheek Is all a-glow. 

Meet moonbeam Mghtly dances 
On features feir and sweet, 
And from her bine eyes glances 
Bhoot—as the aitow fleet; 
like a gaasUs she prances 
Awny wkh nimble feet. 

I scarce believe that sorrow 
Oonld leave its shadow there, 
tor eoerow’s self would borrow 
A gleam from every tear; 
Would send the coming m or row 
A pleasure Ur more dear. 

0, Iillie, wilt thon finger? 

0, Lillie, bet mine own! 

No lark's a sweeter singer; 

Thy roioe has round me grown 
Like thoughts that felntly linger 
When mel o d ies are flown. 

Come, come to me, my dearest; 

The shadows hide thy fees, 
Thon loveet what thou feerset, 
The Ibndnees of my g ens 
Of pleasures 'Us the c h ee ri est 
Thy growing Joys to trace. 

Gome, come to me, my bloeeom, 
And if thon ftarest, hide 
Thy features in my boeom. 

Near to my throbbing aide. 
Gome, come to me, my bloesoa. 
My own, my lovely bride! 


THE PRIVATEER. 


BT FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


" I don't know," said Grommet, as he laid 
down the paper from which ho had been read¬ 
ing " further particulars " of the foreign news, 
“ I don't know but what it's all right and proper 
to do away with privateering, but I doubt it. 
I may be wrong, for an old privateersman, like 
myself, is apt to be prejudiced in favor of an¬ 
cient customs; still, it cannot be denied, that 
private enterprise in time of war is a great sav¬ 
ing to the government, and a sharp stick in the 
side of the enemy, inflicting an immense amount 
of damage upon his merchant marine, as well 
as crippling their ships of war, upon an occasion 
as we did, for instance, when I was in the little 
schooner Caroline. I have told you about that 
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cruise of the Caroline, haven't I ? No ? Then 
there is no better time to do so than the present. 

I take it your time is of no value : 

“ Soon after the commencement of the last 
war, it being rather hard times tor merchant 
sailors, I went to work upon a form a few miles 
from Newport, Rhode Island, in the employ of a 
gentleman by the name of Gordon. * Squire 
Gordon/ as he was called, had been quite 
wealthy for the times ; but, unfortunately, most 
of his property was embarked in maritime spec 
illations, which were, of course, brought to an 
end by the war. His business operations, how¬ 
ever, were so extended that it was impossible to 
close them up at once without an immense sacri¬ 
fice—indeed, certain ruin-—he therefore resolved 
to risk all upon a chance, and accordingly sent 
his ships to sea as in time of peace. As might 
have been expected, they were speedily captured 
by the enemy, and he found himself in his old 
age reduced to poverty—the form upon which I 
was employed being the only property remain¬ 
ing to him. 

“ His son, Harry Gordon, was a daring, ad¬ 
venturous young fellow of some twenty five or 
six—tall, well built, active, handsome, and with¬ 
al as good-hearted a young scamp as it was ever 
my fortune to run athwart. From boyhood, he 
had entertained a passion for the sea, and at 
the time of whieh I speak had been for some 
years in command of one of his father's ships. 
The last voyage his vessel made—the one in 
which she was captured-—he had resigned the 
command for the purpose of fulfilling a matri¬ 
monial engagement which had for a long time 
subsisted between himself and the prettiest, 
blackest eyed, rosiest-cheeked little gipsy that 
ever surrounded and made prisoner of a gallant 
sailor. 

“Everything was progressing favorably to¬ 
wards the consummation of the happy event, 
when old Gordon's losses commenced j every 
mail brought tidings of disaster, ship after ship 
was taken by the enemy, until, as I have said, 
the family was reduced to poverty. This was a 
severe blow for Harry, coming as it did at such 
a time, but like a noble hearted fellow as he was, 
he determined, however painful it might be, the 
marriage should be postponed until he was able 
in some measure to retrieve his losses, for he 
had not the heart to take his dear little Carrie' 
from a home of luxury and wealth, to make her 
the wife of a beggar. True, Carrie's father, a 
noble-hearted gentleman as you will find be¬ 
tween the north pole and the equator, generous¬ 
ly offered to make a provision for his daughter, 
which would enable them to live in comparative 


comfort until the close of the war, when he could 
readily obtain employment in his profession; 
but Harry was not the man to accept pecuniary 
assistance from his wife, or her friends, while he 
lived in idleness. 

“ I was a sort of confidant of both the lovers, 
and used to carry an infinity of little feeble- 
looking notes from one to the other, besides ac¬ 
companying Harry when he called upon his dar¬ 
ling—an event that occurred on an average 
about six times a day. I consequently had an 
opportunity of judging as to the state of their 
affections, and if those two young people wem't 
as deeply in love as it is possible for human be¬ 
ings, then HI allow that I’m no judge of the 
article, and I've done some pretty powerful 
courting in my day, now I tell you, youngster, 
and ought to know a thing or two. 

“At last Harry made up his mind to strike a 
bold stroke for fortune. Accordingly, taking 
me in tow, as usual, he went to communicate 
his plans, and take leave of Carrie. Their part¬ 
ing was all tears, white handkerchiefs and kiss¬ 
es, and occupied all the forward part of the 
night. As there was no particular necessity for 
me to be present, I wandered off toward the 
shore to await Harry's coming. 

“ It was a bright, clear, moonlight night, and 
I was amusing myself by gazing at the sea and 
whistling the ‘ Rogue’s March in Saul/ when I 
fancied I heard the familiar sounds of blocks 
and ropes, as of some vessel underweigh. This 
was music to my ears, and I listened attentively, 
but the Bounds were not repeated, and I came to 
the conclusion that it was all fancy. The inci¬ 
dent, however, awoke a train of pleasant recof- * 
lectio ns, and tho joyous scenes of a sea life came 
so vividly before me, that I almost resolved to 
quit my then course of life, and at once enter 
the naval service. It was therefore with no or¬ 
dinary feeling of pleasure that I listened to the 
proposition which Harry unfolded to me when 
he had concluded his interview with his betroth¬ 
ed Carrie. 

“ * Joe/ said he, as he seated himself beside 
me on the beach, *how should you like to go to 
sea again V 

“ 1 Precisely what I was thinking of/ I re¬ 
plied. ‘ I intend to bo afloat in less than a 
month.’ 

* “ * Because/ he continued, * I shall be in need 
of a few good men, and I want you to ship them 
for me.* 

“ * You don’t mean to say that you are going 
to risk another ship and cargo?' I asked, in 
surprise. 

“‘No; something better than that/ said he, 
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drawing an ofildai-looking document, npon 
which I noticed a broad seal, from his pocket. 
‘If the moon gave a little more light, yon 
would hare an opportunity of reading a com¬ 
mission from government, to cruise for prizes/ 

"‘Privateering, eh? But where is’your 
ship V 

“ ' O, that is taken care of; I have arranged 
everything. The vessel will be along in season; 
to-night, perhaps. But will you go with me V 

" * Wont I go 1 Give me an opportunity, and 
see.' 

" Harry was proceeding to explain his designs, 
when the sounds that had attracted my attention 
before, were heard again, accompanied by the 
peculiar cry, half song, half shout, of the sail¬ 
ors, as they hauled upon a brace, or other run¬ 
ning rigging. 

" ‘ By Jove ! there she comes/ exclaimed 
Harry, Bpringing to his feet, as from behind a 
projecting point of the opposite island a small 
topsail schooner emerged, ranged rapidly ahead 
and bore up into the wind, shaking the sails to 
deaden her headway preparatory to mooring. 

"The rattling of hanks and running gear 
sounded musically over the water, as the heavy 
fore and mainsails slid swiftly to the deck, and 
the distant order to* let go the anchor wad dis¬ 
tinctly heard, followed by the plunge of the 
heavy mass of iron, and the prolonged rumble 
of the cable, as it rushed through the hause- 
pipe; then the same sound at short intervals, as 
the men payed out another range, which the 
schooner refused to take. At the same time the 
sails had been snugly stowed, and feeling the 
check of her ground tackle, she swung gently 
round to the tide, and all was still. 

“ The spectacle of a vessel being brought into 
port, moored and made snug, in a seamanlike 
manner, is an interesting one, even to a lands¬ 
man ; and to ns, who were passionately fond of 
our favorite profession, it awakened emotions of 
enthusiasm. 

“ * There, Joe/ said Harry, as the last sound 
from the vessel died away npon the still night 
air, ‘what do you think of that for a bold 
cruiser? All we require now is to have her 
well manhed, and for that I must depend upon 
yon. Take the yacht at once, and proceed up 
the bay as far as Providence, stopping at the 
intermediate places, and dram up as many good 
men as you can possibly induce to join us. 
None but good sailors, mind you; we can't af¬ 
ford to take apprentices at present. In the 
meantime I will pat the schooner in order, and 
get her armament on board. We sha’n't have 
mach of a battery, certainly; but we must make 


the best of what we have. FdW go; lose as He* 
tie time as possible, for remember, I am placing 
myself entirely in your hands. This vessel is 
my last hope. If by any delay in procuring 
men, she is forced to remain in the bay irtrtii 
some British cruiser takes a fancy to look here* 
I am a ruined man/ 

" ‘ Give yourself no anxiety as to my shaft 
in the enterprise/ I replied. * In forty-eight 
hours I will have half a hundred as good med 
on board as ever laid a splice or rove a gun- 
tackle purchase/ 

" ‘ Only do so/ said Harry, wringing my 
hands, 1 and I shall owe you more than life/ 

“ The flood-tide had just. began to make, the 
wind was middling fair for a ran np the bay, 
and the bright moonlight was decidedly in oat 
favor; for at the time I was not any too well 
acquainted with the lay of the land. Accord¬ 
ingly starting up Black Tom, one of the farm 
servants—for whom I entertained a special re¬ 
gard, as he was a daring, go-ahead fellow, and 
withal a capital sailor—to accompany me, I got 
the yacht underweigh, and sped swiftly on my 
course up the beautiful N&rragansett. 

" My recruiting expedition proved highly suc¬ 
cessful ; bat little more than twenty four hoars 
elapsed before I was on my return trip with 
seventy-five as good seamen as yon will find 
above water. A shorter time would have suf¬ 
ficed to procure that number of men, for sailors 
were plenty at that time, there being no mer¬ 
chant marine to employ them; but I was par¬ 
ticular in my selection, taking none bat men 
with whom I had sailed, or such as could gite 
an unexceptionable account of themselves. I 
tried hard to get a good and experienced gunner 
to take charge of the ‘long tom/ which I made 
no donbt would form the principal offensive 
armament of the schooner; bnt in this I was 
unsuccessful, much to the delight of Black Tom, 
who professed to be as good a gunner with 
heavy artillery as could be found in the royal 
navy. Never having witnessed a display of hto 
skill, I was rather disposed to donbt the some¬ 
what extravagant narration of the wonders he 
had performed. However, as no better person 
could be procured, I decided that he should be 
captain of the gun, subject, of course, to the 
approval of Captain Gordon. 

“ Embarking my men in snch boats as could 
be obtained, we started to return. Light and 
baffling winds prevented our making the speed 
we coaid have wished, and it was within art 
hoar of sunset before we reached the appointed 
rendezvous. A we rounded the island, and 
came suddenly in sight of the schooner, a cheer 
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of admiration bant from the whole party. She 
was, indeed, a* neat a little craft a8 I ever saw 
upon the water. Her long, low hull was beau¬ 
tifully moulded, with a sharp bow and long, lean 
ram* It was evident she would come as near to 
patting the wind's eye oat with her flying jib- 
boom-end, as any craft that floated, while her 
great breadth of beam indicated that sail might 
be carried as long as the canvass held to the 
bolt-ropes; her hall was painted perfectly black, 
with the exception of a narrow streak of bright 
red extending on a line with the water from the 
bow to the tafFrail; her spars and rigging were 
in keeping with the hall; the masts, larger than 
usual for a vessel of her tonnage, were of great 
length ; and the lofty topmasts, raking far away 
aft, were crossed by heavy yards for the im¬ 
mense topsails. The ordinary standing rigging 
was also of unusual size and strength; in addi¬ 
tion to which, preventer-braces were rove and 
preventer-backstays and guys set up in every 
situation where their aid conld by any possibility 
be required; in short, the schooner was in per¬ 
fect order either to go into action or encounter a 
hurricane. 

" The men were evidently highly pleased 
with their vessel, as indeed they had good rea¬ 
son to be, and having satisfied ourselves with a 
view at a distance, we pulled rapidly alongside, 
and sprang upon her deck with as much impet¬ 
uosity as if we had intended to take her by 
boarding. 

" Harry, dressed in a neat and becoming uni¬ 
form, was pacing the quarter deck with the air 
of an admiral, and looking the very ideal of a 
bold privateer chief. Having mustered the men 
in the waist, I went aft and reported myself. 
Harry grasped my hand with a look expressive 
of the utmost gratitude; then turning to the 
men, and assuming a dignified and rather severe 
air—for he was a strict disciplinarian—he ad¬ 
dressed them: 

“'My lads/ said he, 'the expedition upon 
which we are bound will be one of danger, hard¬ 
ship, and probably of death, to some among 
yon. I shall therefore expect each man to be 
a hero, and to act as if success depended upon 
him alone. Our object will be to make prizes 
of the enemy's merchantmen, in the pursuit of 
which we shall undoubtedly encounter some of 
their ships of war. As a means of offence, we 
have the thirty-two ponnder amidships, and the 
carronades upon the side. For defence, we must 
trust to our heels—and I think the schooner can 
outsail on the wind anything m his majesty's 
service—and the skill with whitfi you can use 
the musket and boarding-pike. The prize-money 


shall be fairly and honorably distributed, bat 
remember, it must be captured before it can be 
distributed. If any of yon have the least hesi¬ 
tation about proceeding upon this cruise, now is 
the time to make it manifest and return to your 
homes; hereafter you will not have the oppor¬ 
tunity, and the first man that flinches before the 
enemy shall be treated as an enemy, and cut 
down with as little mercy. Finally, my lads, I 
wish yon to bear in mind that this vessel shall 
never be surrendered, if escape is impossible. I 
will blow her into the air sooner than strike my 
flag/ 

" This speech was received with cheers by the 
men, who were not at all displeased with the 
spirit and sentiments of their yonng commander, 
for they saw in his determination an evidence of 
success. The crew was now divided into quar¬ 
ter watches, the boatswains and other petty offi¬ 
cers chosen from among their own number; 
Black Tom confirmed in his appointment as 
captain of the big gun, and myself elevated to 
the dignity of first lieutenant. These necessary 
arrangements being accomplished, an anchor 
watch was set, and the men sent below to their 
hammocks that they might be refreshed by a 
good night's rest, as it was the intention of Cap¬ 
tain 1 Gordon to get under^eigh with the first 
glimpse of daylight. 

“As morning dawned, I was awakened by the 
shrill sound of the boatswain's whistle merrily 
piping all hands to heave np anchor. Hasten¬ 
ing upon deck, I found the men tumbling up the 
hatchways in high spirits, yet orderly, and with 
the qniet discipline observed on board a man-of- 
war. A portion of the crew manned the wind¬ 
lass and hove short, while others loosed the sails 
and stretched the halyards across the deck. This 
accomplished, Harry came upon deck and issued 
the order to 'heave up/ The windlass flew 
swiftly round to an animated song from the 
whole crew, and soon the anchor was sighted 
and fished, the jib was ran np and the schooner's 
head fell rapidly off from the wind, the fore, 
main, and both topsails were mastheaded, and 
we began to hear the water rippling under our 
stern. 

"' Square the yards! ease off the fore, main 
and jib sheets!' thundered Harry, who always 
took command and issued all orders when upon 
deck, without regard to whose watch it chanced 
to be at the time. The little craft, gathering 
headway, dashed off before the wind with all the 
grace, if not the velocity, of a sea bird, and we 
were fairly underweigh. 

" The sun rose brightly, the Iky was without 
a cloud, the wind was fair, oar vessel sailed even 
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baiter then we had hoped, and all things seemed 
ominous of a successful cruise. The breeze 
freshened as the morning advanced, and in less 
than two hours Block Island lay broad off oar 
starboard beam. We now braced up, taking 
the wind—which was a little to the eastward of 
north—just forward of the beam, and stood out 
to sea, our course being due east, until we 
could clear the eastern end of Nantucket, when 
it was our intention to bear up to the north’ard 
and eastward in the track of vessels sailing be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the provinces. The 
greater part of this distance had been accom¬ 
plished, and two hours more would put us fairly 
out to sea. This was better fortune than we 
bad any reason to expect; for the British cruis¬ 
ers hovered continually about the coast, and the 
greatest danger we had to apprehend was in 
falling in their why before getting far enough at 
sea to be able to run away from them. Once at 
sea, and we should be comparatively safe. Har¬ 
ry and myself were leaning over the weather- 
rail, watching the motion of the vessel through 
the water, and congratulating each other upon 
our success thus far, when the lookout at the 
masthead startled us with the unwelcome cry of 
•Sail ho!' 

u * Where away V asked Harry, with an excla¬ 
mation of vexation and disappointment. 

" * Dead ahead, and coming down toward us/ 
returned the lookout. 

u * What does she look like V 

u * Topsail schooner, near as I can make out j 
and English at that, judging from her rig. She 
carries no pole above the eyes of her to’gallant 
figging; that's a regular Johnny Bull touch, 
sad is what makes their ships look so squat and 
chunked.' 

" The approaching vessel was on the opposite 
tack, and coming down upon us rapidly. Al¬ 
though there was not much to fear from an ene¬ 
my no stronger than ourselves, yet it was for 
our interest to avoid an engagement, for we 
might be crippled so badly as to fall an easy 
prey to the first ship we encountered. Had it 
been possible, we should have hauled sharp on 
the wind and soon run her out of sight ; but to 
the windward lay Nantucket, and before we 
could clear the eastern extremity she would be 
np with us. The only alternative was to keep 
mway to leeward; but to run in that direction 
was nearly as bad as to fight, for to the south’ard 
we should be almost certain of falling in with 
heavily armed vessels. 

"After some hesitation it was decided to keep 
away, and the order was about being given to 
square the yards, when the lookout again start¬ 


led us with ' sail bo, broad off the lee beam t 
Upon looking in the direction indicated, what 
was our surprise and consternation to behold 
within a distance of less than ten miles, a heavy 
square rigged ship, under a cloud of canvass, 
beating up towards us. Having been so intent 
upon watching the movements of the schooner, 
this new adversary had until now entirely es¬ 
caped onr notice. 

" * By the powers, Captain Gordon!' said I, 
as I began to comprehend the extent of onr 
danger, 1 I thtok we have managed to get onr- 
selves into rather warm quarters here, with the 
island on one hand, a 6hip of the line on the 
other, and a vessel quite as strong as ourselves 
coming down upon ns in front. I think the 
game is up with us.' 

"Harry made no reply for a moment, but 
taking his glass he looked long and earnestly at 
the island and the two approaching vessels; 
turning to me, with a peculiar smile, he said: 

“ * Joe Grummet, my fine fellow, I don't wish 
to flatter jou, but I will say, no man living 
has a better heart than beats under that dirty, 
blue shirt of yours; but for all that you will 
never make a good commander, never; take my 
word for it.' 

“ There was no time to question as to what 
course he intended to pursue, for the schooner 
was now almost within range, and lowering her 
foresail, and throwing her fore-topsail to the 
mast she awaited our approach. We were go¬ 
ing at the rate of at least twelve knots an hour, 
heading midway between the island and the 
schooner. Without deviating, we kept upon a 
straight course, with as little apparent concern 
as if there had been no enemy in sight. For 
myself, I was at a loss to comprehend what it 
was his intention to do. It certainly appeared 
to me that our only safe course was to put the 
schooner about, retrace our course, and endeavor 
to make Newport harbor; but he, apparently, 
thought otherwise, for he still kept on, heading 
so as to bring us within a mile of the brigan¬ 
tine, which was now laid-to with the evident 
intention of beating ns back should we attempt 
to pass, thereby throwing us in the power of the 
line of battle-ship, which would be within range 
in less than an hour, if the wind held, and there 
was no reason to suppose that it would not. 

“ Our men, although full of enthusiasm, were 
evidently anxious and concerned, as with scarce¬ 
ly concealed impatience they alternately turned 
their eyes upon the foe, now so near, and upon 
their young commander, in expectation of some 
order; but he, cool and unconcerned, paced the 
deck, leisurely, smoking his cigar. 
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“ Oar bold advance obviously occasioned no 
litcle surprise on board the brigantine, And caused 
them to change their plan of attack, as they soon 
filled away their main topsail, came about, and 
stood upon the same tack as ourselves, but 
some three points nearer the wind. Could we 
have kept to the windward also, all would have 
been well, and we would soon have run them 
out of sight; but the island still stretched for a 
long distance ahead upon the weather side, ef¬ 
fectually preventing our escape. A few minutes 
sufficed to show that our vessel was a much 
better sailer than the brigantine; but she was 
still ahead, and upon the course we were then 
running she would in a short time cross our 
fore-foot. 

“ In silence, and with anxious curiosity, we 
watched the approach of our enemy, who ap¬ 
parently intended to work to windward and lay 
us by the board. This appeared so evident to 
the men forward, that no little uneasiness was 
manifested at the absence of any measures to re¬ 
pel an attack of that kind; indeed, they were 
upon the point of going aft in a body, to de¬ 
mand an explanation of the coarse we were pur¬ 
suing, when a small cloud of white smoke puffed 
forth from the weather bow port of the brig, and 
the next instant a round shot sang shrilly through 
our topmast rigging, and plunged into the water 
beyond, throwing up a column of spray. 

“'Just as I expected, by Jove!* exclaimed 
Harry, rubbing his hands in joyful excitement. 
* That fellow will keep away soon, depend upon 
it, now that he finds himself within range. He 
thinks to maintain a good safe distance, and 
amuse himself with cutting away our spars, 
when he can take ns at his leisure ; but he'll find 
himself mistaken in that particular, or I'm no 
judge of the strength of this good schooner; 
these spars were never intended to be cut away 
by carronades at long range.* 

“The brigantine, as he had predicted, almost 
immediately fell off three or four points, making 
'her coarse precisely parallel with our own. Oar 
superior sailing qualities were now very percep¬ 
tible, and we were rapidly drawing abreast of 
the brigantine, when the order was given to clear 
away the guns. The men sprang to their posts 
with alacrity, and Black Tom, with his ebony 
' countenance expressive of the most intense en¬ 
thusiasm, examined, for the hundredth time, 
every part of the rigging of his favorite piece, 
that there might he nothing to obstruct its free 
working. 

“The few minutes that elapsed before we 
came exactly abreast of each other, was passed 
in breathless anxiety. All eyes were directed 


toward the enemy, when a slight commotion 
upon her deck announced that we might expect 
a commencement of hostilities. Suddenly & 
broad sheet of flame burst from the brigantine, 
completely enveloping her in the thick, Irhito 
smoke which shot from her ports from stem to 
stem. Another instant, and the iron storm 
hurst upon us. The crashing of bulwarks*, and 
the dull, heavy plunge of the balls, as they 
buried themselves in our spare, while splinters 
flew thick and fast around us, for a moment held 
us spellbound; then the thundering report, ns 
the sound came slowly up to us from the lee¬ 
ward, was mingled with the cries and moans of 
our own wounded. Quite a number of onf 
men had been more or less injured by the splin¬ 
ters. While they were being taken below, the 
state of the spars and rigging was examined. 
To oar joyful surprise we found that very little 
damage had been sustained ; with the exception 
of a few 6hot through the sails, and the loss of 
our fore-topmast backstay, which had been cut 
away by a* chain shot, there was nothing of im¬ 
portance. Several shot had buried themselves 
in our spars, but as I have before stated, they 
were of such unusual size that a single shot at 
long range could affect them but little. 

“ These facts being ascertained, we had time 
to look for the brig. The broadside had materi¬ 
ally deadened her headway, while at the same 
time we had been shooting ahead with increased 
velocity, and were considerably in advance as 
well as to windward. Our men were burning 
with impatience to avenge their comrades, and 
had it not been for the large ship which was do¬ 
ing her utmost to come up with us, I think 
Harry would have engaged the brigantine at 
once. As it was, however, it would have been 
folly to reply to their broadside, it being evident 
that their guns were of much larger calibre than 
our own, giving them the advantage of having 
us within their range, while they were oat of 
ours. Our long tom, certainly, would ham 
bored them through and through, but it would 
have been worse than useless to deaden our 
headway by firing, when a few minutes would 
suffice to place us beyond their reach. 

“ Could we sustain their next broadside with¬ 
out injury to our spare, we were safe. It was 
therefore with intense anxiety that we watched 
their preparations for another discharge. These 
were quickly completed; the brigantine yawed 
widely, and a second time was sheeted fore and 
aft with the death-dealing flame. Onr men be¬ 
ing too much excited to take any precautions 
for their own safety, stood watching the shot as 
they came down upon us, ricocheting over the 
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wiUer, or rising high in the air, as they were 
directed at oar top-hamper; hut shot after shot 
plunged into the water 6hort of ns, while only 
two or three came on board, with their force so 
Cur spent as to be of little effect. A deafening 
cheer rose simultaneously from the whole crew, 
as the last shot passed harmlessly over us. We 
were now out of range, and, better still, had 
nearly cleared the island. It was at our option 
whether to fight or run. 

" All eyes were now turned npon Harry; the 
men were hardly disposed to leave without firing 
a single gun. Harry read their thoughts in their 
fitquiring glances. For a moment he hesitated ; 
then catching the enthusiasm, he gave the order 
to clear away the long gnn. Never was order 
more promptly obeyed; Black Tom was in ex- 
ttaies. The immense piece was speedily charg¬ 
ed and trained to bear npon the chase. 

“ ‘ Do your best, Tom, and try to cut up their 
rigging * hit/ said Harry, as the negro laid his 
black face upon the breech of the gun, and 
glanced along its polished surface. 

“ * Ay, ay/ Massa Gordon, I'll show 'em how 
ft's done. Dose white trash tink ole Tom don't 
know Huffin' 'bout a gun ; I'll show 'em.' 

“Having taken what seemed an unnecessarily 
long time in sighting the piece, Tom stepped 
quickly aside and applied the match. A jet of 
flame, a thundering report, shaking the little 
schooner to her keelson, and we anxiously watch¬ 
ed the effect of the ball. It was impossible to 
tell whether it struck the brig or not; no rig¬ 
ging fell, no splinters were seen; but still we 
Had not seen It fall into the water. The general 
impression was, however, that it had passed 
Over and fallen Into the sea to leeward of the 
chase. 

“An exclamation of disappointment broke 
from Harry, as he cast a threatening glance to¬ 
ward the poor negro, who seemed completely 
thunderstruck at his want of Success, after the 
many stories of his wonderful skill. Without 
raising his eyes to meet the angry looks of his 
shipmates, he busied himself in reloading fur a 
second discharge. Once more the gun was 
trained, and Tom stooped to take sight. Glanc 
fag along the bright tube for a moment, he fixed 
his eye upon the brig, when suddenly springing 
from the piece, he threw his hat high into the 
air, and yelled out in a perfect extasy of delight 
and enthusiasm: 

"* Ta, ya! no hit him, 'eh t Ole Tom nobody, 
aint he 1 Jis look at dar ar brig !' 

" As he spoke, we saw the brig’s fore»topmast 
totter for a moment, then plunge heavily to the 
deck, carrying in its fall the head of the main 


topmast. A more compfete triumph Tom could 
not hare wished, and the glance of contempt 
and conscious superiority which he cast upon us 
all was something to be remembered for a Ufa 
time. 

* * Well done, my black prince—try them 
again!' shouted Harry; in bis excitement hit¬ 
ting Tom such a slap on Ms back as almost to 
deprive him of breath. 

“ Tom once more sighted the gun and applied 
the match. This time the course of the ball 
was apparent, as it was fired ldw, and skipped 
over the surface, entering the bulwark by the 
knight heads, throwing the splinters high into 
the air, and raking the brig fore and aft. By 
the sharp, metallic ring, as the ball struck, wo 
knew that some of her guns were dismounted. 
A constant fire was now kept up with the Mg 
gun, Tom making splendid practice, every ball 
telling with great effect. 

“ What say, my lads, shall we‘ take that 
Craft Y exclaimed Harry, as a mote than ordi¬ 
narily successful shot carried the brig's main¬ 
mast close to the deck, leaving her completely 
helpless upon the water. 

“‘An enthusiastic cheer was the response. 
The schooner was immediately put about, and 
with a free wind we ran down toward her. A 
few minutes brought us within hailing distance. 
The effect of our fire had been really surprising. 
Of the twelve carronadcs which she carried, 
there now remained but five that were not dis¬ 
mounted. 

“ ‘Do you surrender?' thundered Harry from 
his station in the main rigging, as we ranged up 
alongside the brig. 

“A feeble cheer was the only answer. It 
could scarcely be expected they would surrender 
with a very good grace when a ship of the line 
was almost, if not quite, within range, and com¬ 
ing to their rescue. 

“ * Stand by for a broadside!' said Harry, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by the enemy. 
Then once more hailing the brig, he called out: 

“ ‘ Haul down your colors, or I'll blow you 
oat of water!' 

“ With a spirit worthy of admiration, the 
brig replied by giving us the contents of her 
few remaining guns, which, however, did us but 
little damage, as they were badly aimed. 

“ ‘ Fire V shouted Harry; and with a deafen¬ 
ing roar our whole broadside Was poured in 
upon them. 

“ * Heady about, and give them the other 
side !' was the next order; but it was not exe¬ 
cuted, as a voice from the brig called out: 

“ ‘ We have surrendered.' 
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M Oar helm was pat hard up, and in a moment 
we were alongside. Cutlass in hand we poured 
orer her rail and took possession. The captain 
of the brig advanced and presented his sword ; 
but Harry drew back. 

“ 4 What have you of value on board, sir V 
he asked, in a stern and threatening manner. 

"' We have oar arms, air/ replied the captain 
of the brig, with dignity, again presenting his 
aword. 

“ 1 Your arms, eh ?—and is that all V con¬ 
tinued Harry, a second time repulsing the prof¬ 
fered weapon. 4 Come, I have no time or incli¬ 
nation to parley while yonder ship is overhaul¬ 
ing ns so rapidly. What else have you V 

44 The officer was silent. 

“ With well feigned rage Harry tamed to hie 
crew with the order to convey the prisoners be¬ 
low, close the hatches npon them, and place a 
slow-match in the magaaine, to blow the ship 
and her company into the air together. 

44 Had there been any probability of this threat 
being carried into execution, there is no doubt 
bat onr men would have promptly refused to 
obey the command, bnt well understanding that 
the proximity of the enemy's ship was the only 
reason for resorting to such a desperate mode 
of intimidation, they sprang with apparent foxy 
npon the defenceless crew, and were rapidly 
harrying them below, when one of the men with 
a fainter heart than the others, broke from the 
grasp of his, captors, and throwing himself at 
Harry's feet, begged in piteons accents that his 
life might be spared, offering to disclose where a 
large amount of specie was stored. 

14 This, of course, was all we desired, and in¬ 
stead of patting the prisoners below, a portion 
of the crew hurried them over the side and into 
their boats, while the rest were busily engaged 
transferring cask after cask of the precious 
metals from the brig to our own deck. While 
this was taking place, Harry improved the op¬ 
portunity to apologize to the English captain 
for his rudeness; but an apology was scarcely 
required, as he must have seen that, under the 
circumstances, prompt measures were impera¬ 
tively demanded. 

14 Our men worked with a will, and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time everything of value 
was removed, and the brig's crew were pulling 
away with their wounded toward the approach¬ 
ing ship. All being accomplished, a train and 
slow match was laid to the magazine, the brig 
fired in half a dozen places, and we once more 
braced up our yards and stood out to sea. Nor 
were we a moment too soon; the ship had come 
up so rapidly while we were lying by the brig* 


as to have us fairly, within range, and we were 
in reality in as great danger at the moment as 
at any time through the day. 

44 We had scarcely left the brig when the ship 
opened npon us with her bow-chasers. Shot 
after shot passed through our sails and rigging, 
doing much damage. A single well aimed shot 
striking any of our spars would have placed os 
entirely at their mercy; but with our light fore- 
and-aft rig, we were much more than a match, 
on the wind, for the cumbrous square sails of 
the ship, and in a short time we were well out 
of range. 

44 The ship perceiving the folly of chasing op 
farther, laid her main-topsail to the mast to pick 
up the boats containing the brig’s crew. By 
this time it had become quite dark, and the 
bright flames as they shot up from the burning 
vessel lighted the ocean for miles around. Sud¬ 
denly an immense and blinding column of flame 
shot up to a tremendous height in the air, fol¬ 
lowed by a terrific explosion, and the next 
moment bnt a few charred and blackened tim¬ 
bers remained of the gallant vessel 

4< Although the damage we had snstained wap 
comparatively trifling, yet in consideration of 
the prize taken, it was decided to go into port to 
refit. Accordingly standing boldly out to sea 
until it became so dark that our movements 
could not be discerned from the ship, we dou¬ 
bled upon our course, and with a leading breeze 
stood back toward Newport harbor. At son- 
rise, next morning, our little craft was lying at 
anchor in her old mooring grounds, having been 
gone upon her cruise something less than twenty* 
four hours. 

44 When the prise money was distributed, it 
was found that the amount of treasure very 
much exceeded what we had anticipated, the 
brig having a very large amount on board for 
the supply of British troops. I should be afraid 
to tell you how much fell to the share of the 
private hands, but it was a pretty sum. Harry, 
of course, as owner and commander, took the 
lion's share, which enabled him to provide a 
sumptuous entertainment for the whole ship's 
company, when a week later he had us all up to 
the house of his father-in-law, to be present at 
his wedding. 

“ The little schooner made another still move 
successful cruise before the close of the war, but 
as that was the only occasion of her having any 
very serious brush with ships of war, I have 
mentioned it to show, that although privateering 
is falling into disrepute, yet they may, and have 
been, great help to government, while they at the 
same time make a pretty thing for themselves." 
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IKE HAT-BASKET. 


BT MBS. CAROLINE A. SOCLE. 


A low, silvery laugh came floating down the 
green lane which skirted the garden of Mr. Her¬ 
bert, and then there rippled, over the balmy 
evening air, a song as clear and joyous as the 
rich notes which gosh from the throat of a bird 
at sunset. Anon a slight, delicate-looking girl 
came tripping along, her white cape-bonnet slung 
carelessly upon one arm, and a light wicker-bas¬ 
ket hung on the other, from beneath whose cover 
peeped oat the greenest of mosses, long wreaths 
of ground pine, and here and there clusters of 
that sweetest and most beautiful of early wild 
flowers, the trailing arbutus, with its fairy-like 
blossoms. 

In the May of life was that lovely girl, with 
her sun colored tresses falling in luxnriant waves 
over her snowy and finely-moulded shoulders 
and neck, with her brightly beaming blue eyes, 
her rose-tinted cheeks, and her full scarlet lips. 
The sunshine and joy of the elegant home to 
which she was hastening, was sweet Nell Her¬ 
bert ; and though a shadow for years had trailed 
ha dark, spectre like figure over the hearth-stone, 
the anthem had blended even with the notes of 
the dirge. 

The crimson lights of the western sky had 
faded entirely ere the young daughter turned 
from the gate to enter the house, for a fine manly 
form had stayed her quick step, while soft, mel¬ 
low-like tones had whispered a beautiful greet¬ 
ing. But as the firm footfalls grew faint in the 
distance, she hurried in, and drawing her low 
rocker close to the fireside, commenced weaving 
a fight, gipsy-like basket out of the pine, bind¬ 
ing in tofts of moss with a rare grace and skill, 
and then wreathing the handle and rim with the 
crimson edged blossoms which she had so care¬ 
fully culled from their hill side home. A middle- 
aged lady, whose cast of face would have 
eharmed a stoic, sat near, watching closely the 
slender fingers as they flew in their task, while a 
fine-looking man, whose locks seemed silvered 
with care rather than years, often put by his pa¬ 
per and glanced tenderly at the flower maiden. 

“ Finished!” cried she, at length, with a joy¬ 
ous laugh; “is it not beautiful 1“ and she 
proudly passed it about. 

“ As fair a May-basket as will be hung oat to- 
Borrow, I ween,’* said the mother, as she in¬ 
haled the fragrant breath of the blossoms; while 
the father, pressing a kiss on the sunny brow of 
the graceful maker, whispered that it made him 
feel young again only to look at it, and he said 


he half wished it were to be fastened to the latch 
of his own front door. 

“ Do you, dear father, well—if—” She hesi¬ 
tated, a deep blush making crimson her cheeks. 

“ If it were not for a certain young lawyer a 
little way off, the old father sbonld have it,” said 
Mr. Herbert, in a gay tone ; and then relapsing 
quickly into the saddened one that had become 
habitual to his lips, he added : “ No, no, dear 
Nell, keep not the basket for me. Life, like the 
year, can have only one May. The blossoms of 
mine were as bright as your own. Heaven 
grant that the fruit of your autumn be more 
golden than mine.” He sighed as he spoke, 
gave an earnest yet troubled look to a painting 
that hung in a recess, and then bowed his head 
and covered his face with a quivering hand. 9 

Carefully die young girl laid aside the floral 
offering, and then as gently stole to his side, 
clasped her arms about him, and caressed his* 
damp cheeks. The mother, too, stole near, after 
a little while, and the trio were wrapped in a 
warm embrace. Then, when all were somewhat 
calmed, they knelt down, and a voiceless prayer 
went np to heaven. 

With the first golden streak of daylight, the 
beauteous Nell darted from her conch, and soon, 
with her May-basket in hand, tripped lightly 
down the gravelled garden walks, up through 
the verdant lane, across the narrow path worn in 
the meadow, and the yet narrower one traced in 
the bit of woodland, till she came in sight of a 
home as spacious and elegant as her own. Swift¬ 
ly she passed np the broad avenue that led to its 
marble steps, and hastily fastening the gift, the 
love-token of her guileless ^eart, upon the silver 
knob, she bounded off with the fleet step of a 
frightened fawn. Reaching her own gate, she 
lingered awhile beside H, watching the brilliant 
flashes of sunlight which gleamed in the east, 
and making the balmy air, in the meanwhile, 
vocal with the joy of her gladsome spirit Not 
until the broad golden disk was fliirly above the 
horizon did she turn to enter the hoose, but a 
wild cry of surprise then bnrst from her lips as 
she beheld, suspended by a broad white ribbon 
to the knob of the hall-door, a large wicker- 
basket, covered with a blanket of the finest and 
softest snowy merino, richly embroidered with a 
pattern of oak leaves and acorns. Instinctively, 
Nell touched the delicate covering to draw it 
aside; then reflection stayed her fingers, and 
she rushed rapidly towards her parents’chamber. 

“ Father, mother, come quickly. Here is a 
mystery. O, do make haste.” 

Half in terror, half in wonder, they appeared 
in the hall. Eagerly she led them to the porch. 
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" sttan^ May^bwket this,” sold Mr. Her¬ 
bert, as hi§ eyes rested curiously upon iU 
“ What do you fancy, Nell, lies underneath this 
princely blanket ?” 

"May I see, father ?” asked stye, eagerly, and 
ere he could answer, drew it aside. 

"The innocent, the beautiful, the darling,” 
were the endearing epithets that fell in rapid 
succession from her Ups, as she beheld, quietly J 
sleeping upon a pillow of down, a tiny babe, 
over whose soft cheeks not more than three 
moons could have beamed. " You will keep it, 
wont you, dear father?” exclaimed she, with 
girUsh fervency. " O, do say that you will—it 
is so fair, so sweet. Hear Uttle one, how could 
}our mother have spared you so early ?” And 
^ie knelt down and impressed a passionate kiss 
upon its lips. 

Gently did her mother raise it from its Uttle 


love you more; Hmotqq bless the one that sent 
us our May basket.” 

j Months passed away, and the anniversary of 
| its birth to its new friends came on. Towards 
! twilight of that day, as Nell sat beside it on the 
i rug, tossing its playthings to and from it in wild 
glee, a louder, sweeter carol than before, gushed 
from its lips. Ere the dimples of the laugh had 
liid themselves, Nell chanced to gaze from the 
tiny face to the painting in the recess, and a 
thrilling cry burst from her. 

" Mother, mother,” said she, u do look at 
Lily and then at brother Will. Is she not Uke 
him ? 0, how nearly. Strange that I never 

noticed it before.” 

“Hush, Nell, for Heaven’s sake, hush,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, mildly. "Do not say aught 
about it, in your father’s presence. He worships 
the babe, as we all do, but I fear he would soon 


bed and fold it to her heart. " We will keep j 
you, Uttle one, and look upon you, too, as a : 
godsend to the hearth soon to be left so lonely 
and pleadingly she gazed into her husband’s eyes. I 

Just then the babe awoke, and as its Erst j 
glance fell upon Mr. Herbert, who was standing ! 
close beside it, a smile of angelic beauty dimpled 
its face, and its slender white arms were extend¬ 
ed towards him. 

" Winsome one,” said he, tenderly, as he took 
it from his wife, " do you, too, say keep me. It 
w ould bo a hard heart that could resist that mute 
appeal. I baptize )ou into my love, sweet 
babe;” and he pressed his somewhat wrinkled 
cheek to the tiny one of velvet softness. 

Aud then they sought some clue to its name 
and parentage. There was a deUcate coral neck¬ 
lace about its neck and bracelets of the same fas- 


give it another home, did he for one moment 
guess what I have.” 

li What you have, mother! What do you— 
what can you mean ?” 

" I hardly know, my daughter. Yet there is 
something in my heart that tells me this child is 
not a stranger’s. Your brother loved a noble 
and beautiful girl, but her friends forbade their 
wedding, and I could not blame them, for he 
was not then one to whom a maiden could safely 
have been bound. It is three years since we 
have heard from him, you know. What has. 
happened is all unknown. But the strange, the 
wonderful resemblance that sometimes plays 
upon that baby’s face, goes to my heart. But 
say not a word of this to tiny one. The child is 
worth our love^ whether a stranger’s only, or a 
brother’s and a sou’s.” 


tened upon its wrists. Upon the golden clasps 
of each, the name "Lily” was inscribed, and 
upon the linen that was folded over its bosom, 
was written in fine characters the same saintly 
word. A small parcel was hidden under the 
soft pillow. A change of garments was en¬ 
closed within, and a golden locket of exquisite 
make, on the one side of which was pictured a 
lovely face, half girl, half woman, while upon 
the other lay a braid of hair, a blending of two 
locks, the one of raven hue, the other of pale 
gold. Further than this, naught could be found. 
And so the Uttle one was christened " Lily,” 
apd ere long was an idol to every member of the 
household. 

To Nell, she was particularly dear, for, Uke 
most girls, when they themselves have been the 
youngest, she had a passion for a babe* " Were 
you my own sister,” she would often say, when 
toying with the beautiful child, "I could not 


Dearer than before was the infant now to the 
heart of Nell, and every day, it seemed to her, 
the resemblance between its tiny features and 
those of the noble boy portrayed upon the can¬ 
vass, grew more and more striking. Many a 
furtive glance did she direct towards her father, 
as he sported with their Inly, to note if there 
was aught in his countenance to testify that he, 
too, had detected the wonderful likeness of the 
two. But his whole heart seemed to be absorbed 
in the babe that nestled on his knees, and Nell 
could never see that he gave a thought to the 
| portrait of that son, who had been so hopeful in 
his boyhood, so wayward in his later years. But 
once, happening to enter the parlor with a noise¬ 
less footfall and voiceless Up, she beheld him, 
with the little one in his arms, standing close 
beside the painting, turning his eyes rapidly 
from the living to tho pictured face, his own, 
meanwhile, alternately shadowed and smiling. 
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Then ahe raw Wm clasp My more pawkmately 
than usual to hit bostn, and flood, her little fm ce 
with tears. A new and beautiful hope sprang 
up in the heart of the losing sister and child, 
and she went to her chamber and on bended 
knees blessed God for the ministry of little 
children. 

Four other years, with their sunshine and 
their shade, passed over the beads of Lily and 
her adopted relatives; mostly sunshine were 
those years, fbr, though NeH in die second of 
them put on her bridal robe and went away to 
brighten another fireside, yet she went no farther 
than that beauteous home to which she had once 
borne her May-basket, and every day her foot¬ 
steps echoed in the parental halls, and her voice 
lent glee to its spacious rooms. And in the 
third year, there blended with her own the pat¬ 
tering footfalls of a bright-eyed boy, to whom, 
to the gladness of them all, the grandparent, 
when asked what they should name it, clasped it 
to his heart, and murmured “ my bonnie Will.” 
And never did he seem so happy as when he sat 
in his old arm-chair, dandling the noble grand¬ 
son on his knees, and telling marvellous tales to 
the sylph tike Lily who nestled at his feet. 

It was the fifth anniversary of their May- 
basket’s gift. The little babe that then slept on 
its downy pillow had grown to be a very fairy of 
a child, with ringlets of the golden hue of sun¬ 
light clustering over her fair brow and shoul¬ 
ders, with eyes as blue and lustrous as the violet 
at mom, cheeks like the heart of a wild rose, 
lips like the scarlet strawberry, and a form 
f which, in fragility and grace, might vie with the 
swaying stem of the flower whose name she bore. 

The afternoon was fast closing, when Mrs. 
Herbert looked np from her sewing, and observed 
to her husband that it was growing late and 
time Lily was at home, adding, after a moment’s 
pause : “ Had you not better go and meet her ? 
8 he will stay gipsying in the cave tift sunset, 
else, and these dews are too chilly for her slender 
health.” 

Putting aside his paper, Mr. Herbert rose and 
walked to the gate. But even os he unlatched 
it, there rippled on his ear her joyous laughter, 
and soon she came in sight, holding by the 
hand* though, a strange, yet lovely woman. 

With champing grace, the lady placed the tiny 
hand of Lil/nt her adopted father's, and said, 
pleadingly, in a voice as low and sybil like as 
the faintest echo of a wind harp: “ Pardon me, 
sir, if I have caused yon a moment’s anxiety 
by the detention of your child. I met her a stray¬ 
ing in your woodland, and the resemblance she 
bore to a babe I lost some years ago, prompted 


M 

my woman’s heart to pour upon.her golden hepd 
the tenderness so long repressed/' She quivered 
in every nerve with agitation, and could only 
support herself by grasping at the railing. 

Mr. Herbert trembled almost as wildly. A 
vague fear shot through his heart. “If his 
darling should be claimed, tom from himHe 
staggered under the thought, and would have 
fallen, but that the lady gently passed her arm 
within his own and led him to a summer-house 
that stood near the gate. 

For some moments, both were silent. Then 
the stranger spoke again. “ This little Lily is 
not yonr own, but an aJopted child, I learn V* 

There was no answer. The old man only 
pressed the little one yet closer to his heart. 

“Yes,” said the lady, “yon found her five 
years ago to-day in a wicker-basket which was 
tied to the silver knob of your hall-door with a 
broad white ribbon. She was covered with a 
merino blanket of lamb-like color, the edges of 
which were embroidered with a wreath of oaken 
leaves and acorns. She had corals on her neck 
and wrists, and the name * Lily' inscribed on 
both, and upon the linen that was folded on her 
bosom, the same name was written in a lady’s 
hand. In a little parcel that lay beneath the 
pillow was a change of garments and a golden 
locket. Say,” and she grasped her listener’s 
hand with almost maniac eagerness, “ do I not 
tell the story as it was ?” 

“Ay, ay,” muttered he. Then he added, in a 
loud, firm tone : “ Yet this proves nothing. 

Any neighbor would have told the same.” 

“ Have you the locket, sir V* 

“ It is within.” 

“ Will you bring it here ?” Nay,” as she 
saw he hesitated whether to take or leave the 
child, “ carry her with you. I will not ask her 
of you—of your own free will you shall give 
her up, or else keep her forever.” 

“ My husband, my husband,” screamed Mrs. 
Herbert, as she saw him unlock his cabinet with 
a hasty hand, “ what ails you ? you are a ghost 
in color. Say,” and she clasped his arm, 
“what is the matter—what has happened?” 

“ Come and see,” said he, wildly; and she 
went with him to the summer-house. A single 
glance at the beautiful stranger revealed the 
foregoing scene. “The lady of the locket!” 
she exclaimed, and sunk tremblingly upon a seat. 

“ Yes, the lady of the locket,” said the stran¬ 
ger, throwing aside her bonnet and drawing out 
the silver combs that were fastened in her hair. 
In luxuriant waxes of trayen hue it fell upon hoc 
neck, and, save that the face about which it clus¬ 
tered was more womanly than the pictured one. 
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Che miniature was as striking as though the son 
had drawn it. 

" May I take it for a moment ?" said the lady, 
offering her hand for the golden links. They 
passed it to her. Lightly she trailed her fiogers 
over the rich chasing of the edge, then pressed a 
little npon one of the delicate lines. Like an 
unsprung watch, it opened, and a folded paper 
dropped. She motioned Mr. Herbert to pick it 
np, and whispered, “ read it aloud/' 

He did so, she, meanwhile, falling at his feet, 
and bowing her head npon his knees. For one 
moment, there was a fearful struggle in the old 
man's heart. It passed, and the stranger felt 
bis hand laid kindly on her brow, while the 
words "my daughter, my daughter," fell like 
heavenly ronsic npon her ear. 

"Father, mother, child," she murmured, and 
rising, clasped them alternately to her heart. 

"And William ?" asked the mother, all trem¬ 
ulous yet. 

"Is there room for him in your hearts?" 
spake a voice from a cluster of tangled lilacs be¬ 
side them. Those rich, mellow tones! How 
eloquent they were! 

" Room ? always, ever,” breathed the father. 
Ere the words were fairly uttered, there was 
another added to the group, and npon every face 
a strange, mysterious blending of tears and 
smiles. * * * * * 

A low, silvery laugh came floating down the 
green lane which skirted the a garden, and ere 
long, a joyous song rose and fell in notes of 
thrilling melody. 

" Sister Nell," said William. 

" Ay, sister Nell," repeated she, a moment 
after, as she laid her sunny face npon his breast. 
" Sister Nell and her May basketand turning 
to her husband, who stood outside the lattice¬ 
work, she took from the wicker carriage he had 
drawn there, her own "bonnie Willie." 

The tableau was perfected then. The crim¬ 
son lights of sunset have seldom fallen upon 
one more joyous. "Destiny, out of sadness 
and darkness, joggled np a sadden tree of Life 
and Love, and gave them the golden apples of 
the Hesperidee." 


Torra.—Bestow thy youth so that thou 
mayst have comfort to remember it, when it hath 
forsaken thee, mod not sigh aid grieve at the ac¬ 
count thereof. Whilst thou art youag thou wilt 
think it will never have an end; bat behold, the 
longest day hath its evening, and thou slialt en¬ 
joy it but once; it never returns again ; use it, 
therefore, as the spring-time, which soon depart* 
eth, and wherein thou onghtest to plant and 
sow all provisions for a long and bappy life —Sir 
Waiter Raleigh. 


SAGACITY OF THE ARCTIC BKAlL 

On one occasion, a bear was eeen to swim 
cautiously to a rough piece of ioe, on which two 
female walruses were lying asleep with their 
cubs. The wily animal crept np some hum¬ 
mocks behind the party, and with the help of his 
fore feet loosened a large block of ice; this, 
with the help of his nose and paws, be rolled 
and carried till immediately over the heads of 
the bleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old 
animals, which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus, with its cubs, lolled into the water, but 
the yeunger one of the stricken females remained 
in its dam; upon these helpless creatures the 
bear now leaped down, and thus completed the 
destruction of the two animals which it would 
not have ventured to attack openly. 

The stratagems practised in taking large seals 
are much less to be admired. These creatures 
are remarkably timid, and for that reason always 
lie to bask or sleep on the very edge of the pieces 
of floating ice, so that on the slightest alarm 
they can, by one roll, tumble themselves into 
their favorite element. They, are exceedingly 
restless, constantly moving their heads from 
side to side, and sleeping by very short naps. 
As with all wild creatures, they turn their at¬ 
tention to the direction of the wind, as if ex¬ 
pecting danger from that quarter. The bear, on 
seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims till he is leeward of him, from 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and so arranges his dis¬ 
tance that at his last dive he comes up to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into she water, he 
falls into the bear's clutches ; if, on the contrary, 
he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him 
at his leisure.— Voyages to the Arctic Sea. 


NOVEL ARITHMETIC. 

An Ohio correspondent becomes sponsor for 
the following, which as a matter of fact, he wishes 
to put on record : Whittaker is one of the richest 
men in those parts, and has made his money by 
driving sharp bargains. His hired man was one 
day going along with a load of hay, which he 
overturned npon a cow. The poor thing was 
smothered to death before they could get her out. 
Her owner, Jones, called upon Mr. Whittaker the 
next day, and demanded payment for the loss of 
his cow. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Whittaker, " what do 
you think she is worth ?" 

“ Well, about ten dollars," said Jones. 

" How much did you get for the hide and 
tallow?" 

" Ten dollars and a half, sit." 

" O, well, then yon owe me justfiftybeents." 

Jones was mystified, and Whjgpker very 
fierce in his demand, and before JeKs could get 
the thing straight in his mind, he ^ted over the 
money .—New York Tribune. 


Unbridled youth, the more It Is by grave alli¬ 
ance counselled, or by doe correction controlled, 
falteth to confusion, hating all that brings it from 
folly, as the cypress doth all remedies that should 
make it fertile. 
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Though the bright light of hop* may tail 
An eaten** in th* br—*t, 

tad point os to futurity, 

And anil* our texs to rest; 

Yet even th* pur* nolle* of hop* 

In cloud* are sometimes cast; 

They cannot pierc* th* sombre t s B 
Th* memeey *rtb* past. 

It haunt* the heart like spectre* grim, 

It wells the light of day; 

It stamps dark furrows on fee brow, 

And makaa th* soul its pay; 

It is tb» worm,that disth not— 

It gnaweth to the last; 

And none a greater curse can know, 

Than the memory of the pest. 


THE LETTER AND TUB REPLY. 


BY MBS. W. T. MUJfBOB. 


* Swe what a mere apology for a latter1” said 
Mrs. Lewis, holding up a letter she had just re* 
c rfnd from her husband; “ mot a word more 
than is actually necessary, as if the writing at all 
was a task the sooner rid of the Setter.” 

“ Yes, that is just it,” replied her friend, Mrs. 
Stuart, to whom she was now oa a visit, “just 
my husband’s letters exactly. Before we were 
married, the letters covered two fuH sheets of 
l*rge*ised letter paper; now alas ! what a failing 
off—a small-sized sheet is torn in halves, a few 
Knee scribbled somewhat after this feshien: 

“ My dear wife :—I shall not be able to return 
home Wore next week on account of business. 
I hope yoff are well, and aU the children. I am 
doing first rate— weot oot sailing yesterday. 

“Yours truly.” 

“ Now isn't it provoking f” said Mrs. Lewis, 
fwg hing at her friend’s remarks; “bat I will 
wgfae him as good as he s ends. Didn’t I send 
him a good long letter, telling him everything I 
could think of which I thought would interest 
him, and now see what I have ia return, not 
even a email sheet filled, and the words sprawled 
eat a* if to make the most of them.” 

“ That’s right, Susy, write a very ceremonious 
totter, hugtfeisg with, * Dear sir,’ Buying you are 
enjoying yofijfetf very much, mad think you 
wiH not retu4r*«t present; sign it, 1 Yours ro> 
tpeetfuUy— Suuax Lewis.' ” 

“Thai would be capital, and I am going to 
doit. I doubt not be is enjoying himself so 
much that he cannot' find time to write to me* 
* Out of sight, out of mind.’ Surely thee# men 
Sfes careless, heodton beings.” 


“Ah, they little think of tmr anxious momenta 
attd weary hours,” re j oine d Mrs. Stuart, in a ecu* 
rimental tone. 

44 Pshaw!” said Mrs. Lewis, looking at the 
totter again and pouting ker pretty Kp. “Busi¬ 
ness eternally—just as if it would hare taken 
hem.muoh longer to fill the paper, and tell mo 
what he was doing and many other things I 
wish so much to know.” 

“tie might at leest,” said Mrs. 8tuart» who 
seemed to delight ia making the matter as bod aa 
she could, “he might have told how htemUsed* 
you and longed for your return; might bate 
been a little more lover-like, might he not 1” 
“Just so, ah 1 the difference between alow 
and a husband.” 

“ A world of d iffer — cc —roly. Height and 
most admirably portrayed by letters. Bow a 
lover’s letters are things to be treasured up, end 
thought of, and kept sacred from prying eyes, 
but a husband’s, at least, my husband’s, centrist 
nothing, to repay the trouble of filing thorn away; 
and should curious eyes read them, they’d leera 
nothing but his whereabouts, perhaps, the state 
of his health, and the probability of his return 
home.” 

“I am determined,” said Mrs. Lewis, “to 
write him a letter showing him I can be as cool 
and as brief as he can be. It will be a capital 
joke. 4 Dear sir 1’ what will he thinh has com* 
over me i and when he looks at the signature, 

4 Yours respectfully,’ ha, ha 1” 

So the two friends laughed merrily over the 
letter that was to be, and then turned the ocsk 
venation to other subjects. 

Mr. Lewis sat in his room before a table filled 
with papers. Care and anxiety were on his 
countenance, and he often pressed his hand to his 
forehead as if in pain. 

The door opened, and one of his business 
friends entered. 

44 Well, bow do you get along, Lewis t" 

44 Badly enough,” said he, gloomily. 

44 The case is worse than you thought ut first 1” 
44 No worse than I feared it might be, though 
still I hoped it might not be so bad/’ 

44 Who would have thought Stafford would 
have served you such a trick t" 

44 Ah, we know not with .whom we are safe. 
I have soon the time I would have trusted him 
with untold sums, and now what is he 1” 

“ Bat shall you be able to go on with your 
business ?” 

44 1 hope to be able to do so, if my creditors 
will be willing to wait. I will give them my 
word that they shall be paid, as indeed they 
all be, though I should be obliged to work day 
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Mi night to do It However, I am glad for one 
is not hen jut now, aod will 
not know of this unhappy affair tin it is all 
noted*” 

” Still her presence end sympathy night be a 
oMfeatteyou; yon are looking like the shadow 
of yourself. I should say she is the rery petyon 
ybn need.” 

“ But Susy is nervous and excitable, and I 
fear this affair might prove an iajury to heu I 
ante to her but the other day, and I suppose 
■he thought the letter cold and hurried, but I 
Ml very miserable, I dared not write what was 
in my mind, and I could think of nothing else.” 

’ A servant entered and gave him a letter. 
“ My wife’s handwriting,” said he, as he opened 
it. He read it in a very few moments, for it was 
very short. Ah! little thought the writer, ss in 
sport she penned that letter, that so sad a fece 
would bend over it, or that those cold, strange 
words would foil upon sueh a weary heart. 

“ What can k mean 1” said Herbert Lewis 
to himself “ How unlike Snsy is this letter. I 
don't understand it.” 

• Hit friend seeing that something in the letter 
troubled him, and having too much delicacy to 
inquire the cause, soon withdrew. 

“ She says she is enjoying herself, that she 
has no wish to return, and indeed shall not at 
present. She seems very coM and strange, quite 
unlike herself. I cannot at all understand it.” 

Now there came up to Mr. Lewis's mind the 
thought, that insanity was hereditary in his 
wife's family. He was himself nervous just 
then; having slept but very little for three or 
four nights, and taken scarcely any food, he was 
id precisely the state to let such an idea possess 
him. Yes, his wife was certainly insane; she 
was of a nervous temperament, something had 
occurred of an exciting nature, and she had lost 
or was losing her reason. His gentle, affection¬ 
ate wife would never have written him such a 
strange, cold letter, had she been in her right 
mind. The thought was dreadfal to him. What 
cared he now for the loss of his property, the 
treachery of his partner I All former griefs were 
lost in this last overwhelming affliction. 

HU wife insane 1 And he had been thinking 
day how he wished she would return, for he 
fongfed to lay his weary head upon her bosom 
and tell her all his trouble/ he wished her sym¬ 
pathy, her gentle presence and the touch of her 
cool hand on hU burning forehead. And now 
how could he bear this ? The awful idea, vague 
and uncertain as it at first seemed, the longer ft 
was thought of appeared more probable, till in 
his weak state it grew to a certainty; and If any 


one had asfcui Mas that moment ootaceenfeig hU 
wife, there U no doubt but he would, with tears 
in hU eyes, have informed them of her insyiity. 

What rfbould ha do 1 He could not go to her 
at present, and perhaps even if he could, it would 
not be advisable; he would write to her, taking 
no notice of her strange letter, and he would also 
write to her friend, to inquire if she had noticed 
anything strange inySnsy's appearance. No, on 
second thoughts he would not write to her friend, 
but be would send hU friend, Mr. Jones, whom 
Susy had never seen, to ascertain personally how 
she was, aod to let him know. 

So the next day he spoke to Ms fr i en d upon 
the subject, telling him his fears; and his manner 
was so confident and impressive, that he had not 
a doubt of the lady's insanity, and promised to 
do all he wished, to make an excuse to stay two 
or three days or a week in the town, and to call 
at Mrs. Stuart's os often as he could. 

Mrs. Stuart and her visitor sat in the drawing¬ 
room chatting merrily. 

“ When do yon expect to hear from your hus¬ 
band, Snsy !” 

“ I can’t say, perhaps he'll be offended and 
not write at all. Do you know I almost re¬ 
pented writing that letter 1 Perhaps now he'll 
feel badly about it.” 

“ O, don’t you believe it, it may perhaps ex¬ 
cite his curiosity, or be may perhaps write a 
more agreeable letter the next time, thinking 
that yon were a little offended at .his cold epistle.” 

** I am afraid it was more of a punishment'to 
myself than to him, for I had many thiags I 
wanted to tell him which have been troubling 
me ever since. But I would have liked just to 
bare seen his face when he read 'Dear sir— 
Respectfully yonri—Strsxx Lswia"' 

And both the ladies laughed. While they 
were in the midst of their merriment, Mr. Jones 
was announced. He bowed to both of the ladies; 
then turning to Mrs. Lewis said: ”1 am the 
bearer of a letter from your husband, he wished 
me to call upon yon, and inquire personally eon* 
cerniog your health.” 

“ Had he any particular anxiety in that re* 
spect V 9 said she archly, and glancing meaningly 
towards her friend. 

“ O, I don't know,” said Mr. Jcpes, fearfed 
that he might commit himself, “ (don't know 
that he had; he did not say—he merely wished 
1 should call, as I should be in town some days, 
and as I came directly from your place of resi¬ 
dence, he said,” and he bowed very politely, 
<( that a calf would without doubt be ageesaMe to 
yon.” 

Mrs. Lqwis returned the bow as In duty bound, 
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and eaM rite was wry much obliged lo him for 
bit agent!km. She then opened the iettsr, tod At 
sbmes reading, Mr. Janes welshed her narrow¬ 
ly. Ska did rot epps ar like aa {dmm person 
certainly; and if left to himself the idea would 
never barve entered his head. After leading the 
letter, aha turned to her Mend* and said rattier 
f M rt i tH y: 

"It Is about the tame as ever, hot little im¬ 
provement as I see/* and she tossed the poor, 
attending message into her work-basket 

Don't be too sure, Mr. Jones, of the feir onefe 
sanity. Whet eonid the remark, die aetien, and 
afco the glance towards her fHend, what eonid 
they all meant 

“ Hava yon seen Mr. Lewis lately 1" said Mrs. 
Stuart, who saw that Mrs. Lewis was not Inclin¬ 
ed to talk, and who felt that some oae ought to 
ipMk. 

** Tm, I mw him today that I'toft" 

"WMllAWSilt" 

“I thought him sot-looking so well hs usual." 
Mrs. Lewis made a quick, nervous motion of her 
bead. u He has been more than usually engaged 
in basinets of late." 

Mas. 8taart asked a few more questions, and 

a short, sod rather forced conversation ensued, 
in which Mrs. Lewis took ne part, but sat per¬ 
fectly silent and still, saving a quick,, nervous 
motion of her foot upon the carpet. 

w Ska behoves strangely," thought Mr. Jones, 
and he began to feel more and more sorry fer 
Ms friend. fie now rose to take leave, and Mrs. 
Stuart, seeing that her friend was determined not 
m be agreeable, attended Mr. Jones to the door, 
and poMsety r equest ed him to call again. 

M Carrie," said Mrs. Lewis, when he had gone, 
"wky did you ask Mm to come again V* 

a Why, 8u*y, common politeness required me 
tnda that." 

* I don't care fer Common poHteness,” said 
she, tha quick tears coming to her eyes. 

44 Why, what alls you, 8usf ? what was there 
in the letter to affect you thus V 4 

“There's not mush fu the letter," said she, 
"that is certain; but Fean see through it all. 
Herbert is Jealous Or something of the kind, and 
has sent this Mr. Jonee as a spy upon me.” 

"O, nonsense, Susy, that is your imagina¬ 
tion." 

“ It is a feet, Oaoifc I ttfek I hadn't written 
that fooliah fetter” 

"Don't feel so badly about at; what if heiaa 
httfe jsaloos l it hatehawa that the ease is hope* 
fuL I should like it all the better, but really I 
aaaao reason why you ahaaM spite poor Mr. 
Jones In such a matuNc?” 


"It is not what Herbert rays directly in tM 
letter, bnt I can see, for he is ef such an oped 
mature tt Is impossible for Mm to keep things to 
Mmaslft and I cam see that belt fil at ease about 
shraetkiag, and sam Hiking wMeh concerns feel 
and I know that he wishes Mr. Jonee to caH have 
ss a spy upon my serious. Now I don't like to 
be watched like a child, or as if F wasn't capable 
of taking care of myself. Nbw do yoa wonder 
ritttt I dM not treat the gentleman very polltetyl* 

“HI were you, I should be tempted la gat 
up a Metis dictation with him. Just fer tha sport 
of tha thing" 

* It wouldn't hs a bad idea, but I have no heart 
to carry H on." 

That evening Mr. Jones wrote to his Mead, 
that be had visited Mrs. Lewis. At first he saw 
lotting to wumat Ms fears,hut after a little 
while a few words she let fell, and the strange 
manner she received his letter, led him to think 
she might not be just right; still a person WhOfly 
unsuspicious would see nottrfag wrong. He 
would eaM again to-morrow. 

fie did oall the next day. The ladies had 
company, and Mrs. Lewis was the gayest of all. 
Mr. Jones could but admire her. Then the had 
rather an excited look about her eyas, and her 
quick and rapid motions betrayed her nervous¬ 
ness. She treated Mm mors politely than she 
had done the day before, urged him to stay when 
she fdund he was going, and asked him to call 
again. 

The report that evening was that Mrs. Lewis 
was not a hopeless esse/she seemed excited and 
nervous, nattdng mars. 

The next day Mr. Jones called again and 
found Mrs. Lewis alone. Away ftotn company 
and excitement she teemed quiet, although with 
a little constraint in her manner. She dM nor 
convene easily at first, but as the conversation 
turned Cram c o mmonplace topics to literature 
and poetry, he noticed that she grew animated, 
and the eld excitement eame to her eyes. Mr. 
Jones was vary agreeable, a lover of poe tr y and 
painting, and indeed a good talker on most any 
subject, and they became engaged hi a very 
pleasant eoavarsarioo. 

He saw ttmt the subjects upon which ttiey 
were eenusisiag excited her, and he should have 
avoided them, hut he wasinlceeeted and admired 
the enthusiasm of her manner, and thought if 
she wn In—is, she was a splendid specimen of 
insanity. 

So matters want on, and in the meantime poor 
Mr* Lewie wearied with anxiety, and worried 
with business, wars himself into a fever. Be 
mads out to write to Ms friend, tsttfng him not 
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tfi inform his wife of his fllneee tost H might 
make her won#. 

, Mrs. Lewis wondered tbsi she received bo let* 
tecs from her husband, end attributing it all Id 
poor Mr. Jones, grew ooid and distant to ham. 
Be felt pained and distressed, though he looked 
apoa the change in her manner as a symptom of 
her disordered mind. 

One day when he met her alone he asked the 
earns of her treating him so coldly. She was 
silent He pressed the question. She answered 
hj abruptly asking him why she had had na news 
from her husband. He started at the s od de n 
sees of the question. She repeated it, and asked 
at the same time if he had had no letters. He 
hesitated. She saw her advantage and en¬ 
joyed it. 

44 1 nndemtaod yon, Mr. Joaee; it is as I 
inspected at first." 

44 Mrs. Lewis, I pray yon be calm, do not gel 
ea excited." 

8he laughed aload. "I am aot at alls acit e d, 
I am perfectly calm, but I see your motive ia 
Coming here, and I saw it at first. Myhuabsmd 
sent yon.” 

He could not deny it. He pot his hand upon 
her arm, and speaking soothingly againhadehsr 
he calm. 

She was vexed at his meaner, and flnng Me 
haad from her. 

44 Whet motive he had in sending ^tra I can* 
not discern, bnt whatever it was, I have a right 
to knew and must know. Can yon tell me, sir ?” 

Her bright qyes grew brighter as ahe looked el 
him. Poor Mr. Jones expected every moment 
she would ge into wild ravings, but she stood 
there silently writing his answer. 

44 Whatever his motive may have bean, mad- 
aas he assured it was for your good.” 

44 For my good!” arid she, scornfully. 44 Bid be 
think me incapable of taking case of myself or 
did be think 1 was not to be trotted V* And her 
bright qyes grew moist and liquid in their anger. 
Mr. Jones wished himself miles away, but he 
stammered oat: 

44 Be assured he did aot distrust you, he only 
wanted to know—exactly as one seeing you 
oeald know—end ns he oould not came himself 
on account of pleasing business, he seat me.” 

And here he stopped, for Mrs. Lewis's face 
was perfectly startling in its scorn and anger. 
At length she spake, end her voice urns low, bat 
fall of passion. 

44 Wished to know exactly—oonld not come 
himself—a&d so he seat yon—a fine mission 
i truly. Basinets indeed 1 everything before Me 
wife, even though he Stated all wae net right*” .» 


44 Yes, madam,” said be, eatekrigatohe maria, 
44 be fenced eU wee nob right.” 

8he brushed away the tears which he/ bain 
gathering in her eyes, mi stood up pread end 
erect before Mm. 

44 He feared k» did he f well it is trim then I 
were at home to prove to Mm that I am not the 
miserable being he is so cruel as to think me ” 
And she famed and swept frpm the roam with 
the air of a queen. 

Mr. Joaee stood looking after her. “Watt, I 
don't knew what will happen new, hat she hee 
worked herself into a perfect p eee fo u.” 

The neat morning when Mr. Jewaa with maajr 
misgivings called to see Mrs. Lewis, he was teU 
that she started for heme the eight before* 

44 Did she go alone 1*' he inquired. 

“She did.” 

44 Was it safof” 

44 Why noil She cam alone.” 

44 Bat was she well ? I m e ri te d yesterday 
that she was aot so well no usual*” 

44 1 saw nothing particular the matter. Bar 
going home was rather s udde n to be rare, but 
she had not beard from her husband for seme 
rime, and wee rather uneasy concerning him.” 

Mr. Jones went to Ms hotel, packed Me 
trunk, end took the next train for barns. 

44 Is Mr. Lewis at kerne 1” inquired Mrs. Lew- 
is of the servant who opened the drier for her* « 
44 Bare, I'm grid you ere oooe, maim, for mas¬ 
ter is very siofo” 

44 Sick,” said rim, 44 and why mas I ant seat 

for 1” 

44 1 can't tell, menu, wo wealed you had 
enough, bat ma tt er would ant have you teat for, 
he said it would only worry and . cache fra. 4 ' 

44 'Tis very strange,” thought she to herself ar 
she harried up stein* The eager which Wes in 
her heart when she started for hornet all riled 
away at the first news of her husband's illness, 
and when she went into Ms mem and found Mm 
there so pale and rick and feeble, she went up to 
him, and kissing Mm eteerioaeiely said : 

44 Herbert, why did yon not tend for me* 4 
With his weak hands be lifted her foot foam 
his bosom, end gating ml her very fixedly said: 
44 My poor Susy.” 

44 She looked bewildered. 44 Whet do you 
mean, Herbert V 9 
44 Hew do yot feel, my deer 1” 

44 Perfectly well,” said she. 44 Baa 9 ! I lea k 
well! Bm iewyeuasaet have suffered! only to 
tMak of your lying here so rick, end I away. 
Why did you not send for me V* 

44 1 feared you sssee not welt Ham you been 
perfectly well since you have been gone?” 
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Bfce lashed umiM. "Whateould hare fed 
yti to think otherwise t° 

He'was sileat; she did not He to urge the 
y to ttoBt though wondering whet all this anxiety 
aoanoraiag her health could mean. He lay for 
m while gating at her With a wwtfel, inquiring 
haik, and at fact he spoke: 

<‘8usy, why did yea write me foal letter?** 

* Why just for epoct» I waa sorry afterwards. 
It was aaaghty, wasn't it 1 Bat I was a bttte 
▼axed because year letter was so short and bar- 
dai, and thoaght I would repay you in this way. 
But what did you think ?° 

44 1 was very unhappy/* 

She bowed her head upon his hands and said 
hnaritly, “I ask your forgiveness, Herbert 0 
<« You did not men to make me unhappy it is 
trot; hut jest then I was worried and perplexed 
with business, which I must speak of by-aad-hy. 
I had not slept for some nights, and was very 
wav pq us aad imagined dreadful things. Susy, I 
thought you must be craay to write me a letter 
lihe that, aad I was rery miserable. To satisfy 
myself, I sent my friend to aseertaia the truth. 0 
** Well, did ha not tell you to the oontraiy ?** 

" He aaid you were nervous and excited, bat 
that one unsuspicious of the ease would not guess 
yo ur Ineeaity. Then I was taken sick and wrote 
to Urn not to let you know of it, as it might 
make you Worse.” 

" That explains then, Mr. Jones's hesitation, 
and singular fehaviour. I judged from yoar let 
ear that you suspected something, I could not 
think what, and had sent your friend as a spy 
upon me, and I felt veryaagry knowing my in¬ 
nocence qf aught wrong. When I did not hear 
foam yea I gmw uneasy, accused Mr. Jones ef 
awing the spy upon me, got angry with him aad 
left Mm m a towering passion, ne doubt fully 
justifying his suspicions of my insanity. Bull 
am so sorry, Heriwrt, that all this should have 
happened just from this foolish latter/* 

“ But I have other things to tell you, Susy. 
Premise me that you will bear well what I have 
to my." 

"I will do my be*." 

" It is this. My partner has gone off, taking 
with him a larg%sam of money. By the kind- 
nose of my creditors 1 shall be able to keep on in 
haainoie; but it makes ms poor for the present, 
aad straitened in drenmstaaoos. This care aad 
amrifity was the cause of my short and harried 
l etSe m to you* it was ao lack of aftetkm," 

M Aad this wish my hasty letter, was the cease 
of your sicbiw How can I over forgive 
mymlfV’ 

“ I think however, I did wroafcdasp. I should 


have been more open and told you the whole 
trouble. I should have had your sympathy, and 
you would have had do cause for writing such a 
letter, but I did not think you would bear trouble 
so well" 

"I never have before bad the trial. lews 
bear a great deal for those I love." 

When Mr. Jones arrived, he was qnlte sur¬ 
prised to find Mrs. Lewis in such a calm end 
quiet state, watching beside the siok bed of for 
husband. She greeted him very cordially, say¬ 
ing she hoped he would excuse the impetuosity 
of her conduct at their last meeting. 

He stammered aad knew not what to say, 
not knowing in exaedy what figflt to look upon 
her. Mr. Lewis took his hand. ” My poor fel¬ 
low,** said he ," it was all the effects of my fool¬ 
ish imagination. I am happy to introduce you 
to my wife, who is I trust, perfectly sane—” 

"And,** said she, interrupting him, “very 
sorry for the trouble she has caused her husband 
and bar husband's friend, whom she shall in fu¬ 
ture respect, aad with whom she hopes to eqyoy 
many more agreedble conversations." 

It is needless to say that Mr. Lewis’s recovery 
was now very rapid. He found that though ana 
partner had deserted him, he bad still one left 
who would not fail him in the hour of need. A 
few years re-established him in business, and it 
is thought he never had cause again to doubt 
Ms wife’s sanity. 

A BEAUTIFUL IHSCRIPTIOH. 

In Trinity church yard, there is an inscription 
on a tomb, so singularly and affectingly beauti¬ 
ful, we cannot forbear to record it, and the emo¬ 
tions it awakened in the bosom of a stranger. 
It is an oblong pile of masonry surmounted by 
a slab stone, on which are deeply cut the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“mr xontnl 

The trumpet shaft sound and lU dead shaft 1 ^” 

Them are no other letters or characters to ha 

found on the slab or pile. If there is one inscrip¬ 
tion in the thousand languages, that are, or have 
been, of earth, fitted to retain its sublime mean¬ 
ing through every period of time up to the resur¬ 
rection morning, it is this. The writer s ee m ed 
aware that names would bo fofgotten, and titles 
fade from the memory of the world. He, there¬ 
fore, engraved the name by which he first knew 
her who gave him birth, on the s tone a nd the 
dearest of all namss, that of motho*, shall sound 
a thrill through the heart of every one who may 
ever lean over this monumental pile. If any 
shall wish to know further of her, ^ho had a 
child to engrave her most endearing name upon 
a rock, be is sublimely referred to the sounding 
of the trumpet and the rising of the dead, when 
he may know all .—New York Mirror. 


Hope is Hke a bad clock, fo rever striking tha 
hour ef happiness whether ft has earns or not. 
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T£UflT WHEM THE UUDOYS COKE. 


IT aBTHKB B. BTSATTOH. 


Ibrn’l bibj ft witching, merry eye, 
fhftt u Old Time’s ear rolls swiftly by, 

■krocs the sssne of some Joyous gleam. 

That liras In the heart like a clear, lost dream. 

There’s many a smiling, earring lip 
Lift’s roses touch with a roguish tip, 

That as pleasure’s eup the ftys hold op, 
lisle deep the bhae that oheflowr the top. 

Mm shades creep orer the merry eye, 

late throws fils as the gay go by ; 

lids gathered dost soon breaks joy’s crust, 

He moths creep to, and the heasftgeass rest* 

Gam-lines steal riAsnd the earring Up, 

And the dimples fair from their niches slip, 

Gloom sleeps on the brow, there’s no joy now— 

Trust wasa stranger, its fires burned low. 

When jays throng uoand us, and bright glows 
The way, His not hard to remember who strews 
The fhir boons we are Graying, and guides 
Bo carefully onward our barks—if He chides, 

If he dim one bright hope our hearts deamed so tree, 
Than His hard to reeoecaber who sands the ills too. 

Tift hard these refinings* these sad thoughts tq quell, 

To trust when the clouds come and say, “ It is well!” 

AIb hard to better* the dark curtain of earn 
A swayed by the Power that all blessings am! 

Wa know that fresh showers Datum’s beauties unfold, 
The’ they darken the skies, with their banners unrolled. 
But lift'ft showers, tho’ so needful, we scarce look to see 
What they am unfolding, so wonderfully! 

Ah, how blest the lull heart, that tho’ refied with dark IH, 
Can trust when the shadows come, and say His God’s will. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE# 


BT If. M. BRAYNABD. 


Tub sun was setting in golden splendor, light¬ 
ing up the village windows and causing the old 
church spire to Bash and sparkle almost as bril- 
ftamiy as is had done in the days long gone. 
Bright iasbes occasionally gleamed amid the 
Ivy that covered the old stone walls, as the last 
rays were reflected bock from the deep-set, nar¬ 
row windows, almost hidden by their leafy shroud. 

That old church was the pride of every inhab¬ 
itant of the parish of Hollingwood, the almost 
•ole remaining record of the antiquity of their 
beeatifal village. The old mansions of the few 
nobility that owned the parish had been kept in 
repair, and in some instances so modernized that 
it would hive been difficult to decide when they 
had been built. The old church, alone, bad 
escaped the destroyer's hand, and still rejoiced 
in its heavy whitewashed arches, ftone pavement, 
gdl -pulpit aad square pews, above whfobthe 
heads of the congregation were just, visible. 


On either side of the chancel stood the largo 
monuments of the family of the great man of 
the parish, great giqomy-looking figures, sur¬ 
rounded by innumerable angel faces, garlands 
and harps, all discolored and dusty, but plainly 
displaying the old-fashioned inscriptions, which 
told the visitor the name and age of the Deane 
Judith, or of her father, Sir Norman, and many 
others of the family which nobody would fed 
much interest in, as the said Dame Judith and 
her sister were maids of honor to Queen Elisa¬ 
beth, and died some two or three hundred yearn 
before you or I was thought of, dear reader. 

There was no organ in the old church of Hol¬ 
lingwood, and the congregation were allowed to 
join their voices in praise to their Maker with ft. 
strength and devotion that would have astonished 
the inanimate worshippers of more refined 
churches. There were many fair facet and 
sweet voices in that congregation, but fairest 
and sweetest were the face and voice of Alice 
Brooks, the adopted daughter of the village 
blacksmith, the fairest maiden in Hollingwood. 

Many were the admiring glances cast toward, 
the high oaken walls of the paw above which 
that sweet face was visible, in strong contrast to 
the dark complexion and homely looks of old 
John Brooks aad his wife; but Alice never 
raised her eyes from her book, unless it was to 
fix them on the old white-haired miofeter, so the 
young men of Hollingwood decided that with 
all her beauty Alice Brooks had do heart, and 
very wisely turned their attention to the more, 
sociable if plainer beauties of the village. 

But Alice had a heart, aad a warm one, toe; 
and if she treated their advances coldly, it wee 
not through any disdain for the honor they 
would bestow upon her, but simply because she 
loved with her whole heart one who was the re¬ 
alization of all her maiden dreams of a lover* 

Bad hour was it for thee, sweet Alice, when 
Henry Castleman came home to bis father's, 
aad sadder sail when he wooed you under the 
shadow of the old willow, until your heart wan 
no longer your own, and in your ignorance, you 
rejoiced that it was so, and gave so thought to 
the fotniu. 

The father of yeuog Oastlemqn was the rfclv* 
eet former in Hollingwood, respected and be¬ 
loved by his tenants, but feared in his own house 
and disliked by the neighboring fonnkre. In Me 
capacity of church warden, he had always bees 
the friend of the poor; aad not content with the 
jowly charitable distrihatious that ware made, 
he was always proposing some improvement or 
repairing that gave work to many, and helped to 
make him pppubtr* 
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This would bore been all very well, hod it 
not att r acted the attention of the great man of 
Hollingwood (ever/ parish in England das its 
great man), who, pleased at the comfort and 
cte&aBnese everywhere apparent amoqg the vil¬ 
lagers, felt much satisfaction in showing Mr. 
Castleman how he appreciated his endeavors to 
Improve Hollingwood, by frequently inviting 
him to his table, sending for him to give his 
opinions on any new forming experiment, and. 
In fact, doing much more than was necessary to 
insure the ill willpf the less fortunate formers in 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Castleman was a proud man, and looked 
with supreme indifference on those who sneered 
at his intimacy with the Earl of H.; and, in 
spite of the many predictions that it would soon 
end, he continued to visit at the Park and dine 
and walk with his lordship, and also to cherish 
some ambitious plans that, had they been known, 
would have made him still more disliked. 

His wife, a pale, delicate woman, a sincere 
Christian, and a most affectionate wife and 
mother, took no interest or part in the plans of 
her worldly-minded husband, but strove to bring 
up her children in the right way os for as she 
knew how, and submitted with the best grace 
she could when her husband's opinion differed 
from her own, which was very often, and he al¬ 
ways had his own way. 

Henry, their only son, was not quite twenty at 
the time our story commences; he had come 
home to spend his college vacation, had met 
Alice Brooks, had won her heart, and given her 
bis own, and only waited a favorable opportunity 
to ask his father's consent to receive her as his 
betrothed. Not a doubt of approval had crossed 
his mind until he opened his heart to his mother, 
and even then he conld not believe that her fears j 
were well grounded. His father had always j 
been so kind, was so rejoiced at the letters re- j 
ceived from those under whose care he bad been, • 
was, in fact, so confidential and kind, evidently 
treating him as a man, and no longer a boy, 
that with the blindness of young love, Henry , 
could see nothing in the fature bat happiness : 
and his Alice. 

The poor child loved him with a strength and 
depth far greater than he ever imagined; for, 
naturally shy and reserved, she was not one to 
lavish caresses on one she looked up to as her 
superior in every way, and he, boy-like, though 
he would have been enraptured at a sisterly kiss 
or fond caress, was checked by her reserve, and 
though he almost worshipped her whom he 
knew was so gentle and good, he doubted, at 
times, the lore that was so timid tad shy. 


Sixteen yean before, Alice, then an infont of 
a few months old, was left at the door of Ml. 
ami Mrs. Brooks one cold winter's night. Ha 
due to her birth had ever been discovered, and 
the only explanation of her sudden appearance 
in Hollingwood was the report of tome gipsies 
having been seen on the outskirts of the parish* 
The general opinion was that the child had been 
stolen, a conclusion that the beauty of its dress 
and the value of a small cross, suspended frees 
its neck, went much to strengthen; but then why 
did they give her up 1 and why not have kept 
the cross« were questions easier asked than am 
•wered, and so her birth remained a mystery, 
and the little foundling was adopted by old John 
Brooks and his dame, and grew up to be their 
pride and joy. 

The old minister and his wife had been much 
interested in the little stranger, and bad spent 
much time and pains in instructing her in those 
things teat seemed more fitted for her elevated 
and intelligent mind, than for the lowly statten 
in which she was placed. 

She Was passionately fond of music, and Mrs. 
Lockwood, herself an admirable musician, took 
deep delight in seeing her favorite master diffi¬ 
culties with a patience that bid fair to place her 
in the highest ranks of musical talent. 

The instructions of her kind friends were ins* 
proved on by Alice, and when she was sixteen, 
there was not a better educated young lady in 
the parish, not excepting tee danghters of Lord 
H. They were accomplished and brilliant girls, 
but it was a folsc show, and beneath the outward 
glare of fashion and wit they hid dispositions 
anything but good. They were not beautiful, 
and the extraordinary loveliness and grace of tbs 
beautiful Alice caused her to bo disliked to a de¬ 
gree that at last prevented their visiting at the 
rectory, where her praises were sure to be sound* 
ed, and where they had frequently met the min¬ 
ister's favorite pupil. AHce had alwmys treated 
teem with the respect their high station demand^ 
ed; but she shrank from the sarcastic speeches 
and disdainful looks of the haughty ladies, and 
never left their presence without a painful feeling 
of humiliation at their contemptuous treatment. 
She was kind and pleasant with every one, but 
made no associates in tee village, and was con¬ 
sidered a rather proud girl by those who were 
tee equals of her adopted parents. 

The few weeks since her acquaintance with 
Henry Castleman had seemed like a bright 
dream, and as tee time approached when be mu»t 
leave her, the heart of poor Alice was filled with 
sadness at the prospect of lonely hours unchesred 
by the presence of him who had become so dear. 
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It trms the sight before h k depirtin, and 
Atj had met for the last tune for long, weary 
months. She had vainly tried to smother her 
gfte£ but when the parting came, restraint was 
u aab s s, aad with bitter sobs aad tears she clang 
to him who had so saddenly disturbed the even 
ament of her Hfo. 

Bis kind heart was deeply touched by this 
evidence of deep feeling in his areally calm and 
baahfal Alice, and with renewed tows of lore 
and faithfulness, a mutual promise to write 
often, one long embrace, the first mid last kiss, 
trembling and gentle, bat thrilling through every 
ne rv e, and they parted, parted for years, but 
with hope rising high in each bosom, and with 
fond anticipations of a happy nice ting not fir 
distant. 

Alas for the hopes of youth! How rarely are 
they fulfilled! How little did they dream, that 
prang man and maiden, that long, weary years 
would pass before they met, and that trouble and 
oare would coma aad crush those light hearts, to 
whom Borrow had hitherto been a thing un¬ 
known! 

It was with a light heart and step that Henry 
Chstleman sought his father on the morning of 
his departure from Hollingwood. He had spent 
an hour in his mother's room, listening to her 
loving words of advice and motherly caution, 
and had told her hi# intention of communicating 
to his father the new hopes that had risen in his 
breast, and also ask his consent to receive Alice 
as the future wife of his son. 

She had not entered into his plans with that 
approval that he expected, but he thought it was 
quite likely his fond mother felt a trifle hurt that 
a strange love should so quickly usurp the place 
•he had so long occupied in his heart, and ab¬ 
ruptly changing the subject, he strove to do 
away with the impression that she was second in 
his thoughts. 

Sitting at her feet, with his arm round her 
waist, and her fingers softly disturbing the dark 
curls and pushing them back from his forehead, 
Haary felt bow dear his mother was to Mm, and 
how much he owed her for all her care and anx¬ 
iety for his welfare. Again he promised to re¬ 
member her advice, to shun evil company and 
exciting pleasures, in fact, to ba all she wished 
him to be; then, with a kiss and a fervent bless¬ 
ing, he left her to seek her closet, and there pour 
out her full heart and implore the protection of 
Providence for that dear and only sou. 

Mr. Caitkman received his son with a kind¬ 
ness that augured well for Henry's hopes; hat 
the mood changed when ha, with tome little 
hesitation and awkwardness, made known his re¬ 


quest, and with a black frown and lowering look 
be listened to bis story aad the history of this, 
his first love. There was a moment's silence, 
and then Mr. Cattleman, with a flushed face 
and angry voice, turned to his son and bade him 
forget all such childish nonsense, and never let 
him hear a word of it again. 

“ Is it for this that I have tolled and striven, 
to have my plans destroyed, my dearest hopes 
Masted, by an ungrateful boy, who fancies he 
loves a pretty face, and would sacrifice all his 
bright prospeets to marry a gipsy beggar !" 

“ Father," and the young man rose np before 
Ms angry parent, “.father, yon know my Alice 
Is no beggar, and for aught we know, may be of 
better birth than ourselves. I have told you 
that I love her; I have promised to marry her, 
and that promise I shall keep, with your con¬ 
sent, if yon will give it, but with or without it, 
I shall certainly marry her." 

♦ “Boy,do not provoke me," was the hasty 
answer. “ I have chosen yonr wife, and as such 
I insist on your regarding the Lady Harriet H. 
Forget this boyish passion, and all will be well; 
persist in h, and I will disown you, and your 
only inheritance shall be your father's curse." 

“ Father, father, do not say such bitter words 
and then, as the recollection of the many insults 
poor Alice had received at foe hands of foe la¬ 
dies H. crossed his mind, be exclaimed: “ I can¬ 
not marry that haughty girl; sooner would I 
leave home and friends, sooner would I die, than 
bind myself to such as her." 

“ Return to your studies, boy, return to your 
studies; you are not capable of judging wbat it 
best for yourself. Think on what I have now 
told you, and when next you visit your home, 
come prepared to render that obedience to your 
father's orders that it' is your duty to pay and 
his right to receiveand without another word 
the stem old man left foe room, to give orders 
for foe carriage to be got ready for his son. 

Stunned and heartsick, poor Henry stood 
leaning against foe window-frame, trying to col¬ 
lect his thoughts and to realize foe utter disap¬ 
pointment of all his hopes. “Alice, my poor 
Alice, how will you bear this ?" was foe first de¬ 
spairing thought. Then came foe humiliating 
recollection of his father's last words, and Henry 
roused himself to resist such cruel tyranny. 
“ Never, never will I be made the tool of anoth¬ 
er's ambition, even if that other is my own 
father;" and strong in this determination, he 
left the room with a firm, proud step, kissed and 
embraced bis mother and sisters, who were 
waiting to bid him “good-by" in foe ball, 
shook hands with the old sarvaats, sprang into 
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tbe carriage, tad in a few minnfce was out of 
night. 

It was with a bitter pang he looked on the old 
try-covered church, within whoee walls he had 
first been attracted by the beanty and devotion of 
Alice, and where. Sabbath after Sabbath, he had 
listened to her sweet voice and joined in the re- 
•ponses so earnestly whispered by those inno¬ 
cent lips, until her seriousness checked him for 
his want of attention to the sacred duties, and 
he recalled his wandering thoughts and strove to 
make amends for his past neglect The splendid 
mansion of Lord H. recalled his mind from 
these pleasant recollections, and as he gazed on 
Its marble pillar and imposing front, he shud¬ 
dered at the thought of sacrificing his gentle Al¬ 
ice, to wed the high born lady whose heart was 
as cold and polished as the marble of her father's 
mansion, and renewed his determination never 
to consent to such a marriage, let the conse¬ 
quences be what they might 

After his son's departure, Mr. Castle man im¬ 
mediately set about the removal of Alice Brooks 
from Hollingwood. To effect this, he gave 
Mrs. Lockwood permission to tell old Brooks 
and his wife that a friend who felt interested in 
Alice had offered to send her to school, at the 
same time strictly forbidding her to mention his 
name, and putting a sum of money in her hands 
more than sufficient to defray all expenses. 

His plan worked well, and when, at the end 
of a week, a letter came for Alice, it was with 
unmixed satisfaction that he took it from the 
office and placed it for safe keeping in his own 
desk. Six weeks after Alice left home, her 
adopted father was taken ill, and after lingering 
a few days, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Cas- 
tleman, died, leaving his wife dependent on the 
kindness of some distant relations^nd poor Alice 
to make her way in the world aa best she might. 

She had long wished to be a governess, and 
now the time was come when her wishes would 
be gratified. Mrs. Glover, the head of the es¬ 
tablishment where she had been placed, felt 
much interest in her beautiful pupil, and prom¬ 
ised to use her best endeavors to procure a situ¬ 
ation for her. Mrs. Lockwood also promised to 
interest herself for her, and in her sorrow for the 
loss of her parents, Alice yet found comfort. It 
is true, she was pained and surprised at Henry's 
silence; and he, unable to account for his unan¬ 
swered letters, at last* ceased writing at alL 
Neither could account for the broken promise of 
the other, and coldness and distrust threatened 
to destroy the warm affection that had once 
filled their hearts. 

Henry would have asked his mother to send 


him some explanation, but knowing that his 
lather read all letters, he feared to involve her in 
any trouble with him, and so made up his mind 
to endure the uncertainty, until he could dear, 
up the mystery himself. Alice bad never told, 
her secret, and she guarded it with scrupulous 
care as the thought would cross her mind, a| 
times, that her love was thrown away, that Usu¬ 
ry's had been a boyish passion, or the amuse* 
ment of his idle hours. 

She was much beloved by her companions, 
and as the time drew near when she was to part 
from them, each one strove to show some nevf 
kindness to the gentle girl who always listened 
so patiently to the history of their troubles, ex¬ 
plained difficult lessons, was equally successful, 
in curing a head or heart ache, and ia fact had 
made herself so necessary to all hands, that 
Mrs. Glover offered her very good terms to re¬ 
main and assist her in her duties; but Alice was 
weary of the sameness of a school, her heart 
ached, and si^e longed for change. It is also, 
possible that another motive might have soma 
influence in inducing her to enter the world, i% 
preference to remaining in seclusion. 

Her history was known to all her companions, 
and they, with the romance that school girls are 
so fond of, had always tried to persuade Alice 
that she would yet prove to be some great 
man's daughter, a very pleasing fiction founded 
on the elegant cross she always wore, and which 
they said clearly proved her respectable origin, 
setting aside the superbly embroidered robe and 
shawl in which the little infant had been 
wrapped. Added to all this, “ no one ever saw 
such long white fingers as Alice had, and as for 
her foot, it was delicate and beautiful enough to 
have proved her of Spanish birth.” 

Mrs. Glover's young ladies were not far 
wrong when they tried to impress on their com¬ 
panion the fact that she was evidently of no 
common parentage. Her hands were moulded 
in the most exquisite form, white, soft and beau¬ 
tiful, her foot matched her hands, and there was 
an easy grace in all her movements, that was 
vainly imitated by her young companions. 

Alice longed to solve the mystery of her 
birth, and was happy when the time arrived that 
freed her from the restraints of the school. She 
entered the family of Sir James Henry as gov¬ 
erness to his little daughters, of the respective 
ages of eight and ten. Here she was received 
with kindness and treated with respect and con¬ 
sideration, and soon won the affections of Lady 
Henry, who learned to love and value her as a 
dear sister. 

In this family, Alice appeared to feel quite at 
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home, adapting herself to their habits with a fa- 
cllity and ease extraordinary in a girl brought 
«p in a country Tillage, as she had been. Wealth 
and luxmy appeared to be her proper atmo¬ 
sphere, and Lady Henry again and again de¬ 
clared her belief that her beautifaf governess 
waa bom to occupy a much higher station. 

Henry Castleman returned to Hollingwood to 
find it dreary and dull. He soon learned that 
Alice had left; and after visiting their favorite 
walks, listening for her voice in church, walking 
round the deserted house of poor old Brooks, 
and performing various other romantic but use¬ 
less feats, he came to the conclusion that his na¬ 
tive place was the most wretched spot on earth, 
and surprised his father one morning by coolly 
informing him that he intended to travel. Now, 
if Mr. Castleman had one antipathy greater than 
another, it was to foreigners and their habits. 
That a son of his should visit those hated French, 
or even worse despised Italians, was something 
more than he could think of with patience, and 
he very quickly gave his son to understand that 
he need not expect consent or assistance from 
him, in his foreign plans. To put a stop to 
these wandering fancies, he renewed his old pro¬ 
ject of a marriage with Lady Harriet H., and 
taking the moody silence of his disappointed 
son for consent, he proceeded to lay a proposal 
before the earl for the hand of his youngest 
daughter. After some little hesitation, and a 
great many questions and answers, the old no¬ 
bleman's consent was obtained, and Mr. Castle- 
man returned home with the pleasing conscious¬ 
ness of having succeeded in the one great pur¬ 
pose of his life. * 

Henry's feelings may be better imagined than 
described; his first impulse was to refuse to 
agree to his father's wishes, but calmer consider¬ 
ation decided him to let matters take their course 
for the present, and though he sighed bitterly 
when he thought of Alice, he tried to persuade 
himself that she was false, and it mattered little 
what became of him, or whom he married, as long 
as he hod to give up all hope of her. 

Lady Harriet received her father's commands 
with the most admirable composure and refined 
indifference, much to the surprise of the old carl, 
who had dismissed a favorite lover of hers some 
two years previous, a youngor son, penniless, 
and with a very indifferent character, having the 
reputation of being both a dissipated youth and 
an expert gambler. Lady Harriet had expressed 
her determination at that time never to marry 
any one bat Lord Charles 8., and it was with 
much satisfaction that her father listened to her 
languid assurance that she was quite willing to 


receive the addresses of the rich Mr. Castle- 
man's son and heir. 6he listened with attention 
to her father's plans, and expressed ber approba¬ 
tion of the project uppermost in his mind of 
getting young Castleman into Parliament, there¬ 
by raising herself fifty per cent, in his estima¬ 
tion, and securing his consent to a great deal of 
extravagance that she meditated displaying on 
the important occasion that would soon ap¬ 
proach. 

Lady Harriet was soon the most important 
person at Hollingwood Park. Weddings were 
of rare occurrence in the H. ‘family, and of 
course this was to be celebrated with all due so¬ 
lemnity and pomp; and the bride elect assnmed 
the most consequential air, and was waited on 
and consulted by her sisters, and admired and 
flattered by her new French maid, and almost 
worshipped by old Mr. Castleman, all which of¬ 
ferings she received with the greatest coolness 
and as her just due. 

Poor Henry paid his daily visit, and always 
left with the conviction that he was of far less 
consequence, in the eyes of his bride, than the 
white satin wedding dress, or French bonnet, 
with its delicate plumes, or any other of foe 
numberless fineries that engrossed her attention, 
to the utter exclusion of all other objects. He 
sometimes felt inclined to shake off the indiffer¬ 
ence that allowed him to be led forward to make 
engagements that his heart abhorred, but he felt 
so entangled that he did not know which way 
to clear himself, and so the months passed on, 
and Lady Harriet's birthday approached, the 
day which she had chosen for her wedding also. 
On that day, she came of age, and Henry, much 
against his father’s wishes, had insisted on hav¬ 
ing her property settled on herself. He felt 
bound to marry her, but nothing would induce 
him to take any control over her property. She, 
herself, appeared quite iudiflerent about it, and 
never took the least notice of the proceedings 
until the pen was put in her hand, when she has¬ 
tily signed her name, and hoped " there would 
soon be an end to such tiresome proceedings." 

She showed no such indifference, however, to 
a paper presented to her by her father on the 
morning of her marriage. It made her mistress 
of a large legacy, bequeathed to her on condi¬ 
tion that she should marry with her father’s con¬ 
sent, and was by far the largest half of her prop-' 
erty. She was evidently much pleased to know 
that it was all her own n . w, and more than once 
called Mr. Castleman aside and made him ex¬ 
plain it to her, which he did with evident pleas¬ 
ure, rejoicing at this unexpected addition to the 
fortune of his fair daughter-in-law. 
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r Aen hbo dffioy, and * gmt daol of 
Ofcrfbsiosi; bat at lost the carriage started, and 
Henry Caetleman hod a Tigue idea that he woe 
n criminal on hie way to execution, and looked 
▼ay pale knd ead for a bridegroom. And Lady 
Basnet grew wry uneasy, and looked frequently 
ant of the carriage windows, and the Tillage 
gide strewed flowers, and the crowd round the 
ohnxth stared with open month and eyes at die 
gey company that alighted from the different 
a or ri og ee, and they entered the church, end 
Henry fob that the long dreaded time was tome. 
» There was the bishop, end on either side of 
Um the rector sad curate of Hoilingwood; 
hod there were others there, quite an addition to 
thr wedding party, In the shape of four young 
gptqhi hsndeeme military uniform, who were 
fikadmas to the assemb l ed company, and 


wfco#drretod Henry Castleman and his friends 
Wtfb.asme vefcy inquisitive looks. The bride 
man mode her appearance, leaning on her fath¬ 
er's arm, and followed by her train of brides¬ 
maids, with their white satin dresses and wreaths 
of white roses. 

The solemn service commenced that woe to 
Jeip thorn two young people together, and os 
the first words foil on his ear, Henry heard his 
heart beating so loudly that he almost feared 
the others would hear it too. Slowly and sol- 
old white-headed bishop repeated the 
opening passages of the service, but when he 
finished the sentence, “or else hereafter forever 
held hie peace,” there was a quick movement 
among the strangers, and a loud voice ex¬ 
claimed, “I can.” At the same moment, 
Land H. recognised the young nobleman he 
hod so summarily dismissed, in the dashing 
looking officer now clasping the bride in his 


*tflRm clergymen closed their books, shocked at 
mpk disorderly proceedings, Henry stood stunned 
and overcome with his excited feelings, the young 
officer resisted the attempts of her fhther to take 
Lady Harriet from him, and with his arm round 
her, commenced to explain the cause of his sud- 
fien appearance. 

Release my daughter!” v was the impatient 
1—ispliun of the excited old man. 

Tour daughter is my wedded wife!” was the 
—Sounding answer that proclaimed the downfall 
of all Mr. Cattleman's airy structures. On Hen- 
tf t this speech had on electrical effect; grasping 
the hand of the young officer, he shook it warm¬ 
ly, then, with admirable coolness, he set about ar¬ 
ranging the broken up party. When Lord H. 
oa m pteh e nded that his dau g ht e r was already mar- 
ried,hp rowed like a, madman; hut the persua¬ 


sions of hk friends and shove oil, the co—po^Hrt 
displayed by Henry, calmed his excited feelings, 
but he Insisted on the service being performed 
again, whifih was immediately done^md the party 
left the church, the bride dinging to her hus¬ 
band's arm, and Henry assisting his mother with 
the old joyous look ou his countenance. 

The Cattleman family returned to their own 
bone, each one differently affected by the inci¬ 
dents of the morning. The explanation of the 
mystery was so little to Lady Harriet's credit, 
that Hr. Castleman congratulated hk son ou hit 
lucky escape. She had married Lord Charles 
privately, and had managed with consummate art 
to get her fortune into her own hands, by mak¬ 
ing her father believe she intended marrying 
Henry. There wes also a little revenge In the 
way in which she brought the disclosure about, 
portly to punish her father for his previous re¬ 
fusal, and partly to annoy old Mr. Castleman, 
whom she hated for his presumption in attempt¬ 
ing to bring about a match between her ladyship 
and his son. This uohtcky affair caused a great 
deal of talk and no small amusement in the cir¬ 
cles in which the parties were known, and various 
were the comments made on it by the papers 
that had already announced the “approaching 
marriage in high life.” 

Henry underwent much annoyance from all 
this, and again expressed his wish to travel, a 
desire that his father no longer opposed. Hk 
darling plans destroyed, Mr. Castleman felt too 
much disappointed to offer opposition to hk 
son's wishes, and even felt some slight touches of 
remorse when he thought how cruelly he had 
interfered with Henry's enthusiastic plans of mar¬ 
riage, not even the recollection of Alice's pov¬ 
erty could prevent feeling ho had done wrong. 

It was now nearly four years since Henry had 
seen Alice, but since hk escape from Lady Har¬ 
riet, he had thought with renewed love of the 
fair and gentle girl who bad twined herself so 
dostly round hk heart, that not even time and 
suspicion would destroy the impression. 

He had completed his preparations for spend¬ 
ing several yean abroad, and hod successfully 
combated ail his mother's fears and all his fath¬ 
er's prejudices, when the idea of seeking Alice 
suddenly occurred to him. He was apt to act 
on the impulse of the moment, and withont stop¬ 
ping to deliberate, he sought the rectory, ques¬ 
tioned Mrs. Lockwood (much to that lady's as¬ 
tonishment), learned all she knew about Alice, 
which was unsatisfactory enough, she having 
been from home for several months, and know¬ 
ing nothing of her fate since her engagement 
with Lady Henry. 
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Bfci<iy w i H d bar intention ofwriting* bar, 
end would bo moot happy to deliver a message 
or make any inquiries for Mr. Homy Cattleman, 
but that young gentleman preferred Asking his 
own inquiries, and after warmly thanking Mrs. 
Lockwood for her kindness, took his leave. He 
did not delay his departure now, and as his time 
was .his own, he resolved to call on Lady Henry 
and either see Alice or find oat where she was. 
This insolation wee immediately acted on, and 
the Second day after his visit to the rectory he 
was seated in the elegant parlor of Sir James 
Henry** country-house in deep and earnest con- 
vessatioa with the lady of the mansion. 

Her easy kindness soon banished his slight 
embarrassment, and he stated the object of his 
visit with each evident anxiety, that her foelifigi 
were much interested, and she proceeded to give 
him the desired information with all possible 
despatch 

The first and most startling piece of news was 
that Alice had found her friends, through the 
constant inquiries and anceasing exertions of 
Lady Henry and her husband. 

• She was no longer Alice Brooks, bat Emily 
Blackburn, the only daughter of Colonel Black - 
born, who had returned from India with a large 
fortune, a rained constitution and a broken heart. 
Nineteen years before. Captain Blackburn had 
married the last frail scion of a once noble and 
stately boose, a portionless orphan, whose sad 
history first attracted his attention, and whose 
beauty completed the conquest of a heart already 
half won by her misfortunes. 

Their union was one of perfect happiness, and 
no cloud darkened their bright sky until his, 
wife's failing health alafmed the captain and 
plainly ahowed the necessity of her return to 
England, the trying climate of India, whither he 
had been obliged to take her soon after their mar¬ 
riage, was evidently killing her, and with the 
most distressing apprehensions and grief, he 
forced himself to part from her who had become 
dear to him as his own life. 

The poor young wife never lived to see her 
home ; she died on the passage, leaving a help¬ 
less little babe of a few hoars old, to the care of 
her servants. On the arrival of the vessel the 
nurse took charge of the child and the property 
of the dead lady. For two months they lived in 
London, waiting for orders from the father, when 
all at once the norse and infant disappeared, to¬ 
gether with the money and jewels of Mrs Black- 
horn. Where she went, or what was her mo¬ 
tive, could never be ascertained, but from her 
leaving the cross on the infant’s neck, it was 
most probable that she hoped it would be recqg- 


abed ahd the chad tutored to Hi ftrtfcer, Wfi&e 
she had time to eeeape with her plunder wttek 
was of contiderabls value. 

Captain Blackburn had come to England fan** 
mediately on hearing of the death of'his wife, 
where the sad news of the lose of his child almost 
drove him to despair, tad after thsee years apeak 
in unavailing search, he left the country, as h* 
believed, forever, but after fifteen years of loan* 
liness and ill health, he once more visited bis native 
land, and Sir James accidentally hearing his sad 
history, and always interested in any story that 
might throw light on the mystery of AMoe'a 
birth, cautiously made such inquiries as he deem* 
od necessary and then tried the experiment, of 
inviting Colonel Blackburn to his house and. 
leaving it to nature to decide the rest. Hit plam 
proved successful beyond expectation; at the 
first sight of AHos, Colonel Blackburn Was m 
overcome that he almost feinted. Que s ti on s 
were asked and explanations given, sail earn 
last proof the diamond crosawas produced) which* 
he recognised with tears as one he had given has 
wife on the morning of their marriage. 

The shock and excitement were too much for 
his shattered health, and the physicians recqpm 
mended the air of Italy as the only chaste of pro¬ 
longing the life that had so suddenly beooma of 
value in his estimation. Lady Henry had coiv 
di&lly assented to this, as she had noticed that 
Alice was becoming pale and thin, and aha 
thought the change would be beneficial to her as 
well as her father. They had been on the cototi* 
nent several months at the time Henry heard aft 
this, and he felt undecided what to do, whether 
to seek them there, or to write sod ask an expkoti 
ation from Alice. At last he decided te make a 
confidant of the kind lady who so evidently fell 
interested in his anxiety, and who could perhapn 
give him advice as to the beat course to pursue 
in the ma tter. After hearing his story, Lady 
Henry admitted that she had long suspected the* 
Miss Blackburn had some secret grief. That It 
was not alone the anxiety respecting her pa¬ 
rents, was clearly proved by her increased sad¬ 
ness after discovering that she wua a rich lady, 
and receiving all the lavish fondness bestowed 
on her by her delighted father. She also men¬ 
tioned her having feinted one morning while pe¬ 
rusing the morning paper, and though Lsdy Han* 
ry had examined the paper with attention she 
could never discover the cause of sash evident 
agitation. 

She had kept Ike paper and at Henry's request 
brought it to him to look at. The secret was ex¬ 
plained; there, conspicuously displayed, was one 
of the unfortunate paragsaphs that had sp an* 
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noyed Henry, a flourishing announcement of hi> 
intended marriage with the lady Harriet H. 

Thia last diseorery decided him in his first in- 
tnation of immediately tearing England and 
—m i ring an explanation with his long Joat lady- 
lore. Again sad again did he thank his kind 
informant for her potanero and sympathy, and 
with her best wishes aad a promise not to betray 
his secret, he onoe more started on his journey. 

In an elegant cottage on 4m margin of a beau¬ 
tiful little lake, is seated a young and lorely lady. 
Srerything around her bespeaks luxurious com¬ 
fort,' foam the delicate sUk morning wsapper 
and tiny, embroidered lUppers, to the softly 
cushioned oooch aad velvet carpet. Books, 
birds and flowers adorn and enliven her room, 
hot in vain are all these attractions placed before 
her eyes. Through the open window jibe gases 
an the still lake where the beautiful bine sky is 
vsfrecfced in all its cloudless purity, and a heavy 
sigh proclaims the sad fact, that wealth and 
splendor connot purchase happiness. The sweet, 
soft Italian air brings the perfume of the flowers 
into the room, filling it with fragrance ; the birds 
winj their sweetest songs; everything looks 
cheerful aad happy bat the fair young mistress. 
Her long carls are pushed back carelessly from 
her face and hang heavy on her shoulders, and 
me scattered over the back of her chair by the 
gentle wind. Her eyes look sad and heavy, and 
the once rounded cheek is thin and pale. Can 
this be the light-hearted Alice Brooks, who was 
so cheerful and happy, the beauty and pride of 
Hollingwood 1 Great must have been the suf¬ 
fering, to cause a change like this. 

Her father’s health had improved much since 
their departure from England, and for his sake 
she forbore to speak of their return; but she 
pined to be again in the same country with the 
loved one, and vainly straggled with her feelings 
When she knew he must be the husband of 
another. 

Sadly she dreams over the past, and tears fell 
feat on her thin, white hands that lay so listlessly 
is her lap. Gently a curtain is raised behind her 
amd with s urprise and sorrow Colonel Blackburn 
beholds the griefetricken appearance of his child. 
He had long observed her felling health, but 
had'had n6 Idea that sorrow was the occasion of 
h» The detfcale constitution of his lost Emily 
was, he thought, bequeathed to her daughter, and 
It cost him many sad hoars, and much anxious 
caret hat he never attributed it to die right cause, 
and teas astonished beyond measure that his 
darting child on whom he had lavished every 
luxury that money could p ro cure , whose slight¬ 


est wish he had stadted to gratify, whose cotr- 
fldenee he had so anxiously sought, should have 
any painfal secrets hidden from him. 

8sating himself beside her he drew her head 
gently to his breast, and with soothing words 
sought to learn the oause of her tears. It was 
long before she could summon resolution to 
tell even her kind father the long hidden trouble 
that was destroying her Hfe aad clouding all her 
bright prospects. Fearful of ridicule, aad whh 
an acute sense of shame at the humiliating reve¬ 
lation of unretmued love that she had made, her 
distress after opening her heart to hef*fether 
occasioned him no little trouble to appease; bat 
when once convinced that he feh sympathy and 
pky for her, she was glad she had told him all, 
and her mind relieved of its burden of secrecy, 
riie became calmer and more contented than she 
had been for many months. Long they talked 
together, that kind father aad his gentle dangle 
ter, and many were the lost hopes his cheerful 
anticipations renewad in her bosom. He left her 
calm and quiet, and sought by exercise to still 
the painfal feelings In his own heart, so fo'nbly 
revived by the sorrowful tale of his child's wast¬ 
ed affection. 

Through those beautiful flowers he wandered, 
aU unheeding their loveliness, his mind agitated 
with many different feelings, and in painfal un¬ 
certainty what course to pursue for the benefit of 
his daughter. To return to England was worse 
than useless, to travel farther she was not in a 
fit state, to see her pine away before his eyes was 
more than he could bear. His only hope was to 
write to Lady Henry, and make inquiries con¬ 
cerning young Cattleman's marriage with Lady 
Harriet. It might be font when his child knew 
he was the husband of another, she would strive 
to overcome her love. 

He had determined on doing this immediately, 
when his meditations were interrupted by the 
appearance of a young man, who requested to be 
shown the residence of Colonel Blackburn. The 
stranger was evidently a gentleman and spoke 
with the self-possession and ease of a well-bred 
man. He was English, also, bat when the colon¬ 
el, thinking it was some one from borne who had 
brought him letters, made himself known, and 
invited him to return with him to his residence, 
the young man's self possession felled, and he 
plainly showed the embarrassment he ltbored 
under. After an ineffectual attempt te recover 
his composure, he stammered out an explanation, 
the only intelligible part of which was, that his 
name was Henry Castleman and he wished to 
see Miss Blackburn. 

Explanation aoon followed this announcement 
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and afar half an hour's einut conversation to- 
gather, they parted, the colonel to pursue hit 
walk, and Heavy to seek hit lady love. 

Alice, or Emily, m her father ceiled her, was 
steeping calmly on the coach where he had in- 
elated on her lying to recover from the effect* of 
their paifrfal conversation. Very pale and thin 
aha looked, and Henry tried in vain to keep 
hack the tears aa he bent over her pillow and 
kissed her cheek; then whispering her name be 
clasped her in his ami, aod she woke to find her¬ 
self pressed to that faithful heart she had so long 
deemed false. 

None can understand the joy of sack a meet¬ 
ing bat those who have experienced it themselves. 
The past yean were as nothing* the sorrow gone, 
the mystery at an end, nothing but happiness in 
the future, the present, a delightful mingling of 
surprise, pleasure, hope and love. She could 
scarcely realise the truth that she was once more 
beside him, answering his questions, and listen¬ 
ing to his explanations and joyous self-congrat¬ 
ulations that she was once more all his own. 

Again and again he pressed her little pale hand 
to his lips, and drew her closer to his side, and 
when woary of talking and excitement he made 
her lean her head against his breast; and so 
they sat in silent happiness when her father 
returned. 

Our story is done, nor needs there to tell how 
old Mr. Cattleman confessed the cruri part he 
had played, and sent the long missing letters, 
the loss of which had been the occasion of so 
much misery to those two young loving hearts, 
but which they read together in their beautiful 
Italian home with heartfelt thankfulness for 
their present happiness, d&mily's health improv¬ 
ed rapidly, and under the sunshine of her young 
husband's care and love, her spirits resumed 
their elasticity. Her books and her music had 
double charms when shared by him, and her neg¬ 
lected flowers once more received the attention 
they had so long missed. Their life was unclouded 
by a care until the death of her father, which 
took plane two years after their marriage. Af¬ 
ter this event, they returned to England. Tears 
afterwards they spent some months in Florence, 
during a summer tpur, and met with Lady Har¬ 
riet, now a heart-broken, forsaken wife, living 
in retirement and poverty; and Henry could 
have almost worshipped his beautiful Alice when 
he saw her comforting and assisting the woman 
who had always ill-treated her and had been the 
cause of all her sorrows. 

He that has spent much of his time in his 
study, will seldom be collected enough to think 
in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in one. 


FAJEPY* 


BT wans SAMOS. 


When the heart is buoyant, cheek it not, 
Vschear the cruel rein 
That man tor aye Its upw H Sight, 
Anddrcw* to earth afdn. 

Earth in at beet a scene of woe, 

That strikes with chill and gloom 
The youthful heart-** all Its soenee 
Pend toocy finds a tomb! 

Forbid not then her happy child 
To torn, whilst his heart beats high, 

Prom earth, to study the world he has dothad 
In the tints of the evening Asy. 

Boundlessly wide U Jkney’s realm. 

With her shadowy horses three, 

The present, the future, the past, in the esr 
Of {he muses ri d et h the! 

On him to whom earth Is a dreery wmM 
She looks with a pitying eye. 

And whirls him away to her cloud-built halls, 
And her bowers amid the sky! 


THE JGURNET OF A DAY. 


BT K. O. BARROWS. 

0 $e morning in September, about ayearagq, 
I left my caravansera, not, like Obidali, the son 
of Abensina, to journey over the plains of Hin- 
dostan, but to journey from St. Paul to Hudson, 
a distance of some twenty miles. There wp* 
little direct communication between the two 
places, for they were rather apt to regard pack 
other as rivals, although th^growing village of 
Hudson is on the Wisconsin side of Lake St. 
Croix, and St. Pari is the capital city of the 
Territory (pretty soon to be the great State) of 
Minnesota. 

It was a dry, sultry day, and the prospect of 
a hot, dusty stage ride was not particularly in¬ 
viting ; and as we rode from place to place pick¬ 
ing up here and there an additional passenger, 
till the coach was full inside and opti, before and 
behind—even the driver was constrained to ad¬ 
mit that there was not “ room for one more in¬ 
side ”—I gradually settled down to the conclu¬ 
sion that we would hav? a sweltering time of it. 
There is little chance for choosing seats or com¬ 
panions in a crowded stagecoach* and I found 
myself squeezed in by the side of a man whose 
appearance did not prepossess me in his favor. 
His dross was not over clean, and his “ luggftch*” 
like that of Chawls Yellowplmh on his foreign 
“ voyitch,” was contained "in a very small hank- 
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. erchar.” Be m a feigner, bat whether 
Roach, Batch, or Irish, I coaid not tell; end 
his general appearance is best expressed by the 
word sneaking. As we wore about starting 
from the stage office, a big stoat man, in shirt 
eleeves and palm leaf hat, came np, puffing, who 
was recognized by the stage agent as the sheriff. 

“ Hold on a minute,” said he, " I want to'look 
in hereand came directly towards the comer 
I occupied, directing his attention, and of course 
that of the passengers, to myself. I began to 
feel awkward—I said nothing, bat like Paddy 
when he got kicked down stairs, “ kept np a 
powerful thinking.” I bad paid my board bill 
that morning in as good money as the currency 
a r eragod it couldn't be that. I didn't relish 
the idea of*being taken for a rascal, or as a ras¬ 
cal, nor did X care about being searched just 
then, as I had a snug little handful of gold 
stowed away in my pockets, with which I waS 
intending to negotiate for one of Uncle Sam's 
farms. I frit guiltless of any crime—he had 
evidently “ waked the wrong passenger;” but 
what business had the sheriff of St. Paul in 
studying my portrait when the stage was in a 
harry! 

By the time I had got thus far in my thinking, 
be had concluded his surrey of my person and 
tamed to my companion, who sat demurely by 
my side, looking as innocent as a lamb—at any 
rate rather sheepish. The sheriff reached over 
me and touched his arm, and he looked up with 
a start. 

" Come—I want you,” said the sheriff, in a 
gram, decided voice. 

“ Me !” exclaimed he, in much perturbation. 

“ Come along!” was the short reply. 

He had looked around anxiously—there seem¬ 
ed to be no chance of escape ; so he jumped out 
with his budget in his band, and the last X saw 
of him he was sneaking along up Third Street 
dose by the side of the sheriff. 

A a I settled myself into a comfortable seat, 
made by putting his and mine together, I tried 
to feel sorry for the man, but couldn't help feel¬ 
ing glad that X had a better seat; and while en¬ 
deavoring to pity his unfortunate condition, I 
selfishly found I was congratulating myself that 
my own condition was so ranch improved. “All 
right V 9 queried the driver, whip and reins in 
hand—" all right V* replied the agent, shutting 
the coach door, and with a crack and a whirl we 
were off in a cloud of dust. 

MoBt of the passengers inside soon settled 
themselves to sleep, the only wide awake indi¬ 
vidual who was np to fun being on the top. He 
was a stout, red-faced young Michigander, “ off 


on a time,” and contrived to keep the outsiders 
in a roar of laughter, thus preventing me from 
napping it with the rest. After a while, for a 
person may ride a long time for his money on 
the St. Paul and Stillwater stages, over a road 
not particularly interesting in scenery, we drove 
up at the “ Half Way House,” a small hotel 
where the " stage took dinner ” invariably, and 
most of the passengers something to drink. 

After doing full justice to the excelient dinner 
provided by mine host, the driver complacently 
waiting a half hoar after the last man had fin¬ 
ished eating, the stage rattled off towards Still¬ 
water, and I started on another and more direct 
road to Hudson. The road was new and little 
travelled, a mere cartpath through the oak open¬ 
ings, a good part of the way. There were two 
such roads which came out together near the 
hotel, looking very much alike, and I thought¬ 
lessly took the one at my right, and rambled on » 
tw<^or three miles, till I was first convinced that 
sometimes the right road is wrong, by coming to 
a house which I knew did not stand on the road 
I ought to have gone. 

It was a cheap, simple affair, half house, half 
shanty, and had been inhabited ; there were evi¬ 
dences of woman's presence sometime, but it was 
now empty—the calico curtains were tightly 
closed, and the wasps buzzed about the cobwebs 
in the crevices of the locked door. Some twenty 
rods in the rear was a little picketted enclosure. 

I well knew what it meanf, and curiosity led me 
to it. It occupied a spot about fifteen feet square 
on the summit of a grassy mound, in full view 
of the house. It was a lovely spot, but lonely 
now—not another human being probably within 
a distance of miles. Around were scattered burr 
oaks, beneath which the long grass and many 
colored flowers were beginning to pale before a 
September son, and away in the east sparkled a 
silvery l^ke. In the centre of the enclosure was 
a recently made grave, carefully banked np, and 
on its top were bloomiog flowers, beautiful flow, 
ere—not like those scattered all around me, but 
of a different kind, transplanted by the Hand of 
affection from some choice garden—and there 
they blossomed, opening their rich colors to the 
sunlight, and pervading the air with their sweat 
perfume, on a Jone grave hidden away in the 
beautiful wilderness. 

I wondered wh&t was the tearful history of 
that mound, so carefully guarded and as fitting¬ 
ly ornamented—that mound scarce long enough 
for her. What a story of humble lore and 
wedded happiness; of long journeying to the 
for distant Northwest, where fortune's smiles are 
not confined to the fevered few, but free to him 
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of the strong arm and willing heart; of patient 
toil and perplexing diffic ulties in their new, half- 
made home, jet cheerful and happy with hope 
and each other; and then suddenly the deur, 
gentle one stricken with disease, the sorrowful 
watching and assiduous care of him who would 
but could not arrest the dark shadows of death, 
ioon h ft alone, young and in the fresh vigor of 
manhood, to find his plans and hopes all swept 
away, his heart crushed with grief, and he going 
forth from the grave of all he loved to commence 
anew the hard battle of life—what history of a 
lifetime, of which this prairie grave was the 
finis, was not known to me, and I walked slow¬ 
ly back to the road. 

Just then along came a Dutchman and his 
"guten frau,” laughing and chatting gaily, and 
seeming as merry and cheerful as the birds, 
though what they said was “ all Datch ** to me. 
They were riding on a load of their household 
goods, drawn by two stout horses, and as I gath¬ 
ered from his broken English, they were moving 
to a better farm and were much delighted with 
the prospect. I explained as well as I could 
that I had got on the wrong road, and as soon 
as the good-natured Dutchman comprehended 
the case, he readily invited me to find a " goot 
place" on his wagon, already heavily laden, 
cracked his long whip and trotted me back to 
where I could see my path plain before me, re¬ 
fusing my offered compensation with some 
astonishing Dutch expletives, and seeming ail 
the happier for doing such a positive kiuduess to 
a stranger. 

I walked on and on for several miles without 
seeing another human being, over bluffs and 
across 9trotches of prairie, occasionally passing 
along the edge of a lakelet dotted with magnifi¬ 
cent lotuses, and sometimes starting up a flock 
of wild ducks, geese or prairie chickens, till I 
became weary and thirsty, when I came upou a 
small unfinished cabin, the only one from one 
end of my road to the other. Near it was a 
hearty young Dutch farmer, with his blooming 
“frau ** in a broad-brimmed straw bat, getting 
up a stock of hay for the coming winter. Myn¬ 
heer wielded the pitchfork, while his plump, rosy 
cheeked spouse drove the oxen. 

I asked if I could get some water or milk to 
drink. He shook his head at the milk, And pro¬ 
nounced the water “ no goot ;** but, M woman 
give coffee ” and so she did. She threw down 
her whip, ran smiling before me to the unfinish¬ 
ed cabin of logs, stilled the dog who growled at 
the approach of a stranger, prepared me a basin 
of excellent coffee, and served it in her best 
cups. Her husband soon came in, appearing as 
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much pleased as hfc ^feasant wife at the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing kndttfti fti 4 trwMweary 
stranger. We attampftd eo tt tcrsatkm, bdk if 
was like a broken tfcirisP'J-ire attfl&fffi&afte If 
go. He mastered English enough, with the aid 
of signs, to Inquire if I resided in Hudson; and 
as I shook my head and said “ no—New Eng* 
land,” his lone drawn “Oh h-h !** and open- 
mouthed expression of astonishment was ludi¬ 
crous enough. I drank heartily of die coffee, 
end praised it honestly, for it was indeed good j 
and went on mv way rejoicing, thinking H worth 
an afternoon*! walk to meet with two such tag 
stances of genuine kindness so cheerfully render¬ 
ed, as by these two honest young Dutch farmers. 

By-andby I came out upon the tyuff wfcktf 
overlooks Lake St. Croix and its fertile shores. 
Just before me ran a road parallel with the lain 
and bluff. Inside of the road, in the edge of 
jhe oaks, were, at intervals of a half mile or so, 
a row of neat white cottages or farm houses, 
with their gardens, yards and outbuildings, nest¬ 
ling under the woody bluff. Across the road, in 
float of these houses, occupying the second shelf 
of land from the water, that is, above one bluff 
and below the other, were the farms—a level 
stretch of rich mellow land, about a mile wide and 
several miles long, being one continuous field of 
heavy ripened com, and such corn as I had nev¬ 
er seen before. I thought of the old Illinois 
farmers who say “ Ter can’t raise cawn m Min¬ 
nesota—it’s too eold,** and thought that would 
be a glorious sight for them. Behind the field 
ran a strip of green prairie, on which were herds 
of cattle and horses grazing. Beyond all this, 
and on either side for many miles, the clear blue 
waters of Lake St. Croix reflected the rays o£ 
the setting sun; above, on the opposite there stood 
the flourishing, New England-like village Of 
Hudson, while the high green bluffs rose in many 
fantastic shapes, to form a suitable background 
for this magnificent landscape. 

I hastened on down to the ferry, shot smooth¬ 
ly across the lake as the sun shot quietly behind 
the western bluffSi, and as the shades of evening 
began to fall, sought my hotel and rested from 
my journey. 

Th* Would. —Though the world is crowd¬ 
ed with the scenes of calamity, we look upon 
the general mass of wretchedness with very little 
regard, and fix our eyes upon the etate of par¬ 
ticular persons, whom the eminence of their 
qualities marks oat from the multitude : as, fin 
reading an aceount of a battle, we seldom reflect 
ou the vulgar heap# of slaughter; but follow the 
hero with our whole attention, through all the. 
varieties of his fortune without a thought of the 
thousands that are falling around him.— Johnsm. 
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A THOUSAND TIMES AND Mnnr 


BT AN MX I.. HIGfif, 


0, a thoofand time* and ipora, 
A UtAlaad thhes and more, 
I*w r 4aaead beneath thm birebazi 
On tbe|no*y,x*aiy H^orw 


0, a thousand timet and more, 

A thousand times and more, 

***• abased the sheep from the sanded rtieds 
the outage door. 


0, a thousand times and more, 

A* thousand times and more, 

Pre heard the song of the noisy brook, - 
WhHs staying on the shorn. 

And over the pebbled shore, 

Orar the pebbled shorn, 

Prkdenesd to greet the lad I loeed, 

Whepe IVs often stoayedbelire. : , 

And I thought when to his home, 

I thought whfen to his homo, 

He’d carry me o’er the western wane, 

I ne’er would wish to ream. 

Bnt a thousand times and more, 

A thousand tlmee and more, f 

I*re wished to haste to the restio group 
Isft on the cottage floor. t 

But I ne'er will see them more, 

I ne’er will see them more— o 

Jathar, mother, brothers, all. 

That I left on the cottage floor. , 

Ko, I ne’er wllf see them more, 

I ne’er will see them more, 

-Nor the birch, the brook, nor dak, 

Bmbie the cottage door. 


PER. SNICKERS’S MISADVENTURE, 


BY JOHN TnOJRNBEBET. 


Unclb Isaac Suickeks, jritizen of Gossip- 
P*®i a charming little village some way* back in 
• Connecticut, had finally made up his mind that 
it was high time for him to go to New York. 
He had been once, when he was a boy in a satin¬ 
et jacket and bone buttons, and never since. 
From that day forward to this very important 
pne of has resolution, be had kept himself quite 
at home, wiule the freat .metropolis had gome on 
gp»T?ing like a monstrous giant, a» it is. 

He bade his family a very hearty adieu, and 
jogged away out of the dooryard with the gray 
ifiare, to reach tbs distant railroad station. 
Everybody be met he wanted to tell of bis pro* 
jected trip, and at least to half of them h* did. 
The can took him to the boat,—one of the mag- 
nificant iteamers that plough the, jength of the 


Sonnd^-on which he duly embarked not far 
from ten o'clock at night, prepared, carpet-bag 
in hand, to undertake a thorough survey or the 
promises before " taming in.” ^ 

It is needless to follow him about the decks 
of the steamer, smiling pleasantly at his efforts 
to observe all there was worth observing; cer¬ 
tainly would it be improper to follow him into 
the ladies' cabin whither he made a successful 
sally, in his innocent eagerness to “ find out jeet 
bow the hull concern was manned.” We will 
suffer him to go to bed and get up again, just to 
h* was in the habit of doing at his own qaitt 
home in Gossippee. " , 

Early the neat, morning he was out of hie 
berth, had washed himself thoroughly, andmqfe 
his appearance on deck just as the-sun began to 
foreshow signs of its raddy coming in the 
He looked in the direction of sunrise with one 
eye shot and a corner of his large month -ele¬ 
vated to match, and took ont his big silver Walto 
to set himself right to begin upon. And then 
he, commenced the proper investigation of mas¬ 
ters and things by daylight 
One after another the passengers came from 
their beds, nqmb and haifawake^ looking as if 
neither the night's sleep nor the morning's wash 
had done them any good whatever. Somepaced 
to and fro, passing Uncle Isaac continually* 
Some gathered in knots at the guards, and talfe 
ed about the sloops in the stream, the houses on 
the shore, the white looking fortifications, or the 
islands. In the distance lay the city, an n^ j^. 
tinguishable mass. Mr. Snickers generally kept 
his eyes fixed there, while hi* heart was wholly 
overwhelmed with the strange sense of its ma* 
ness. 

In time the decks were black with t^e. awa- 
kened passengers. HeU Gate was close by, and 
the shores were very near on either aide. All 
began to crowd now at the guards, eager to tee 
what there was worth their inspection. Mftm 
spoke at this juncture, for each one was Wrapped 
in the silence of his own thoughts. 

Presently there was aloud cry which startled 
every one. All looked round to understand the 
trouble. : 

I ra robbed 1” shouted a man, with every 
look of terror depicted on his countenance. 

Everybody instantly dapped his hand on his 
own pocket, to see if his condition was any feto- 
tw* It appearing protty generally that no one 
else was in so unfortunate A predicament, all 
eyes thereupon began a survey of fa ce s of their 
neighbors. A more suspicions congregation to 
individuals it would be diffictot to find. 


“IWrobbedrOf a pocket-book that cantata* 
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■ttrtto hundred sad fifty doilurs V exclaimed the 
loser, elevating bis voice. 

Everybody's attention having boeb tinjsmo- 
«mentarily turned again to the unhappy traveller, 
a well-dresbed man in black improved the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip a bulky pocket-book that might 
tore held exactly seven hundred and fifty dol- 
tare, into the coat skirts of Mr. Isaac Snickers! 
The most unfortunate gift of money he probably 
over had in his life. 

The alarm was given to the officers of the 
iMfct, and just ob she came into the stream and 
made ready to enter her berth at the dock, her 
engines were "stopped, and a small boat went 
'adhere to bring an officer on board. He came 
up the gangway, looking gratefhl for such an 
Opportunity to display his fine qualities at rogtoe 
catching. 

Search the passengers 1° called out the cap- 
4tin, while the steam blowed away at its high¬ 
est force. 

Some remonstrated,—others muttered; but 
mutually gaveih. Of course an honest man 
would have no fears. Innocence always holds 
Upfts head, and looks you straight in the face. 

. The officer went around, and the passengers 
Severally turned their pockets inside out. As 
they were one by one disposed of, they were 
poised over to the other Side of the boat, where 
they awaited the result in anxious silence. Dur¬ 
ing that interval, it te foir to believe that every 
man*! countenance underwent quite as thorough 
• search as his pockets. 

At last the man with the big star on his breast 
tame to Unde Isaac. Jhere were many behind 
hfiaa, whose turn was yet to come, in case nothing 
was found upon him. 

“ O, you may sarch me,” said Mr. 8 nick 0 re, 
holding out his arms as if he was about to be 
fetasured by the tailor, and looking With one 
•ye over aft the Jersey shores; “ I (tint got no 
mbiey that don’t belong to myself,—I can tell 
^e}” And he oould not help laughing with in¬ 
ward delight at the-mere thought of the tiling. 
He fancied it would be a good joke to repeat to 
the folks at home. 

« What's tW, then 1” demanded the officer, 
holding up the Identical pocket-book which ho 
had just picked out of his skirt. 

, << What’s that 1 ” exclaimed Unde Isaac, thor- 
O^My terrified,—“ God knows; I don’t!” 

«tty pocket-book," cried the man who had 
lest’it. “ Seven hundred and ’fifty dollars in H, 
MUea notes and papers! It’s mine, for I know 
H bjr the outside 1” 

A hasty examination proved the man’s own- 
ehffiip, and his premier ty was duly retinned. All 


the passengers now began to crowd around 
the unhappy victim. The officer took him in his 
charge and the wheels of the steamer began to 
revolve again. There was a jam of persons, 
and a confusion of voices. Above them all 
could be heard the voice of Mr. Snickers, “ I 
never took that man’B pocket-book! Ton can’t 
say I ever did such a thing! My name’s Snick¬ 
ers,—Isaac Snickers; and I live at Gossippee in 
Connecticut.” 

“ I can’t help what your name is," Baid the of¬ 
ficer, gently trying to work his prisoner off into 
a corner. " You’d better try and keep a little 
quiet, my friend.” . 

“ I shan’t keep quiet, for I’m not the man you 
take me for. Good Christopher! to think o’ 
my bein’ taken for a thief!”—and he tore his 
hat from his head, and threw it in a mad passion 
down upon the deck. The spectators laughed. 

He stamped and cursed a little; though no one 
heard what he said, for again they set up a roar. 

“ Served the old fellow right,” some of them 
remarked to some others. 

“ I’m a respect-er-ble man 1 ” he said, extend¬ 
ing both hands. “ I’m an honest citiaen! my 
name’s Isaac Snickers,—as I told you before; 
and you’ll find it in my hat there on the floor 1” 
Some of them picked it up, and found it was 
so. Strange that a regular thief should wear 
his name in his hat: But possibly not his own 
name. Ah, very likely. 

At this juncture, just when wretched Uncle 
was thinking of the dear old delights of 
home, and wishing for his soul he had never 
thought of leaving it, the boat touched the wharf, 
and the long plank was thrown to its deck. The 
passengers made haste to rush over. Among 
the foremost of them, too, the well-dressed man 
in black, whose ready ingenuity in an emergency 
had brought Uncle Isaac into his present misery. 

The report of the robbery had of course be¬ 
come spread around, as soon as it was known for 
what purpose (he officer bed boarded the boat; . 
and the moment the passengers began to come 
ashore, there was another officer—a sly detective 

_to the crowd, unnoticed, but watching every 

face that passed him. 

Suddenly ho sprang from his position, and 
laid Ms hand on the shoulder of our interesting 
friend in Mack. " TOn’re my prisoner,” said he* 
The rogue fcH back, turned pale, and tried to 
look (he detective in the faee. 

"They've found the money on another fol¬ 
low," said the vflhtin. 

« Who said anything about any tnOriey !” re¬ 
turned the detective. “ Let’s go and she." 

The tSgaant detective TtnCw hettinfcbf tin* 
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suedess of the search, and he therefore had a 
right to conclude that any person who 

oame ashore might be the guttty party. So be 
improved his earliest opportunity to reap what 
handful of harvest was offered him, end grabbed 
oar qmiet friend ah aforesaid. 

A crowd followed. The rogne was carried 
iatothe presence-of hit victim. 

“ Hallo, Soar 1" sainted the ether officer, see¬ 
ing the gentleman in sable before him. “ Did 
joq come on in this boat % u 

“I did," he answered, with dignity. " What 
if I did, sir V 9 

u Then yon robbed our friend there,” point- 
to the owner of the pocket-book; “ that’s all 
there is about that. I’m convinced that this man 
here is the wrong person. Yon took that money, 
and slipped it into our friend's pocket, to screen 
yourself! I only wish Fd seen you when I first 
came on board 1” 

The rogue was dnmb. He tried to look in¬ 
nocence, bat it was nothing but blankness. He 
shuffled, and bullied, and evaded, and swore; 
and then he held up his wrists for a pair of steel 
bracelets, and was led away to the great delight 
of everybody in general, and^ Mr. Snickers in 
particular. 

" Take that, then I” said honest Uncle Isaac, 
Stepping np briskly to his turned back and de¬ 
livering a vigorous kick with his new cowhides. 
" Next time, learn to let an honest citizen 
alone!” , f 

The policemen interfered, and the crowd 
6heered. And Uncle Isaac, gathering up such 
•Muds” as he had supplied himself with for his 
long contemplated trip, stepped with a light heart 
off the boat, and placed himself on board the 
early train from the foot of Canal Street for 
home; shaking off the very dost of his feet 
against the town, and hurrying back to old 
Connecticut again with all the speed of which 
steam is capable. 

He declared that Gossippee is just the. quiet- 
est and pleasantest village in the ereated world; 
and advises all his friends Jo, avoid New York as 
they would —— well, the old fellow who never 
stops to leave his card among his gentlemen ac¬ 
quaintance. New York will never see Mr. Isaac 
Snickers again, 

•- - *' m.m f - 

The passions of men, when dheeted by their 
reason, are the sources of the meet ennohting 
virtues, as well as the means of the greatest en¬ 
joyment; but if they are permitted to become 
the masters instead of the ministers of human 
eoBduct # they are the suicidal destroyers of hap¬ 
piness. 


MY OLD MAT’S STORY. 


ST JOBS X. THOMAS. 


0 stay thy foot, ungentle youth, 

Haro pity on my worn-out age; 

Oanst over thou forgat the truth 
I somued thee from the weather’s r**e? 

Aft thou porn o —ed of gratitude? 

Or dost thou lack that quality, 

That thou shouldst In aa angry—ood, 

Spurn me with such a cruelty 7 j 

Know, proud man, If you flnee the tale, 

Ty been where you eaa never be, 

-I’re geaod on din—ads In my t—U, 

So brilliant, they would da—le thee. 

Ay, onee was I called graoefal, fodr, 

When meaning through my native daks; 

Then was I happy, free, and there 
I fomiem walked in flowery vaks. 

But ah, alas how changed thorn aeeaae, 

Naught HVes hut my remembr——a now, 

Too dim to mirror such bright beams, , 

Befleoted from the landscape’s brow. 

’Twaa on a gentle rammer’s day, 

The bright, unclouded sun broke forth 
Among the trees, who— thick array 
Studded the green, unbroken earth. j 

Thkoaftfloas is I lay bealde 

A murmuring, moesy, forest stream, 

Swelling happy days, with pride— 

A yell awoke me from my dream. 

fa mtiacU raly I fled away, 

With handed footsteps urged by frar, 

And hiding, in a covert lay, 

Till soon I found my foee were near. 

Thou quicker than before I fled, ^ 

With all my speed the dreadguJ spot, 

But quicker, with Its poisoned head. 

An arrow to my heart was shot 

And now I’ve ltttk more to’add, 

Except to ask thee onoe again. 

To give me to eome helpless lad, 

And thus add lustra to thy name. 

for generous deeds will last for aja, 

In bold relief on memory’s page, 

They’ll cast their sunbeams in our way, 

To Warm us In our wintry age. 


USE MINUTES. 

If asked, says Channiqg, how can the laboring 
man find time for self-culture ? I answer, that 
an earnest purpose finds time or makes time. 
It seises on Spare moments, and tarns fragments 
to golden account A man who follows ms call¬ 
ing with industry and saint, and uses his earn¬ 
ings economically, will always have some portion 
of the day at command, ft has often been ob¬ 
served that those who have the most time at their 
disposal profit by it the least 
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A MSB 8TOBT. 


a fish non. 


BT SALMON FINN FBT. 

' J 

There was never a more hop eat heart in all 
the “ Old Bay 8tate ” than that which beat for 
sixty years beneath the homespun frock of Dea¬ 
con -. A general confidence was roppsed in 

his integrity, os was manifested by the various 
offices of trust he had been called upon to fill, 
not only in town and church affairs, but he had 
several times enjoyed all the “ honors and emolu¬ 
ments " pertaining to some petty positions which 
he bad been permitted to occupy through the fa¬ 
vor of old Governor G. 

The deacon was by no means a man possessed 
of an undue amount of pride; he “ bore his hon¬ 
ors meeklyyet he was especially conscious of 
these gubernatorial benefits and was very de¬ 
sirous of expressing his appreciation of the gov¬ 
ernor's kindness. In fact, the deacon grew ner¬ 
vous as year after year slipped by without an 
" available " opportunity presenting itself for ac¬ 
complishing his desire in this respect, for he was 
a man of bat moderate worldly endowments, and 
was well aware that unless his testimonial Should 
be in accordance with his moans, the governor 
who was a practical economist would regard it 
as inappropriate. 

One morning in autumn the deacon had com¬ 
pleted his category of domestic duties, and was 
engaged in securing his winter's supply of fish 
from the waters of the " Merrimack,” on Che 
borders of which lay his farm, when the “ trap " 
which had so long been set, was sprung, and he 
" caught a sunbeam," in the shape of the finest 
salmon that had for years been taken from that 
beautiful river. This fish, rare and then consid¬ 
ered a great luxury, was to the deacon an unde¬ 
niable god send, and the first thought that pop¬ 
ped into his exulting cranium, was, that this 
should be the medium of his acknowledgement 
to the governor. But little time was lost in ap¬ 
prising his delighted spouse of his good fortune 
and of his determination ; and her cheerfal smile 
beamed an acquiescent approval of hia happy 
thought. 

As at that time no railroad had been introduc¬ 
ed into New England, his mode of procedure was 
plain, the deacon was to be his own “ master of 
transportation/' and was to devote his "express ” 
attention to the matter of its Bafe presentation 
to the governor. While the deaeon was having 
an eye to hts personal deportment, in the 
way of performing sundry evolutiqna with his 
Sunday wardrobe, his better half had the salmon 
snugly ensconced in a napkin, than eaiuffiller de¬ 


posited in a neat box, while their only son, John, 
was endeavoring to illustrate the "fitnem of 
things," by adjusting a jaded old mare to an 
ancient green wagon, whose greenest days had 
long since passed away. 

It is nearly noon when the deacon is ready and 
off. In due course of time we find him bringing 
up and alighting at the half way house In the 
little village of ——<. He enters the tavern to 
enjoy a quiet custom of those days, in which he 
finds himself not alone. He soon becomes com¬ 
municative, givqs an inward chuckle, then the 
whole story, of the capture and destination of his 
prise, to three jolly looking listeners whose 
curved liee of conduct, and highly colored ooun- 
tenances ought to have assured him that the 
spirit they were so much enjoying, was not the 
Spirit of his recital, and that they were utterly 
incapable of appreciating the beauty of the com¬ 
plimentary service upon which he was engaged. 

One of the company rose from his chair, gave 
a significant wink and walked to the door, "here," 
said he, " is a subject!” 

Having that day bought a small, lank, bony 
pollock, he raised it from the grass where it had 
been quietly reposing, went to the deacon’s wag¬ 
on, removed the salmon from its box, and care¬ 
fully substituted the pollock. 

The deacon’s pipe and story being concluded, 
out he walks from the tavern and in all his bliss¬ 
ful unconsciousness remounts his wagon, 
" bound,” as he says, " for the governor’s." 

Upon reaching B. he drove directly to the gov¬ 
ernor’s honse, dismounted, ascended the steps, 
rang the bell and requested to be permitted to 
see his excellency. 

‘ The governor received him with his usual ur¬ 
banity and the deacon was “ all right.” After 
disposing of the customary preliminaries in such 
cases made and provided, the deacon commenced 
a set speech, in which he enumerated the various 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of the 
governor, of the consciousness of his own obliga¬ 
tions therefor, and of his long desire to in some 
manner make known to him his appreciation. 

“ I have brought for you, sir," said be, "the fi¬ 
nest fish that has been caught in our noble river 
these ten years. I have brought it myself, sir, 
fresh from the water this morning." 

The governor duly thanked him for his " very 
agreeable bat unn ece ssary "♦attention, and im¬ 
mediately requested the servant to bring the box 
from the wages. It was soon opened, and to f 
in lieu of the extraordinary salmon that had been 
represented as occupying that snug apartment, 
what should be unfolded to view but the “ lone, 
lorn" pollock 1 
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4, What, w Mud the governor, "do you mean to 
imult me, ttr « Are you not airare, sir, that 
tfaii is. a pollock f the meanest fish that erer 
nninf Then addressing his servant, "re- 
more the thing immediately 1" 

The poor deacon whose eyes upon first behold¬ 
ing the metamorphosis, had beeome distended' to 
such a degree that they would hare done capital 
service as hat-pegs, stood perfectly dumbfounded, 
then taking his box he quietly backed out, 
jumped into his wagon, turned his horse's head 
and started for home. When he reached the 
** half way house," his sadjand woeful counte¬ 
nance revealed to his three listening friends, who 
Wjtt U iawaiqng his return, the effects of his mis¬ 
fortune. They welcomed him, and inquired 
into the particulars of his visit. At first he was 
disposed to evade their questioning, bat as they 
insisted upon knowing how he had been received 
by the governor, there was no alternative, and he 
related all that had happened. The fact was de¬ 
clared to be most extraordinary, and the commisr 
oration apparently excited in his behalf seemed 
but to render the deacon the more sore. A fa¬ 
vorable opportunity presenting itself, again was 
the box opened, the pollock was removed and 
the salmon replaced, 

The deacon soon started for home. The 
Andes of evening had already fallen, and it was 
not nntil the sounding of the " nine o'clock bell ” 
that the deacon returned to his waiting spouse. 

u Sally,” he shouted at the top of his voice, 
u see what you’ve done! look in that box! Why 
did you putin that—” (here, the deacon hesita¬ 
ted, not having indulged in expressions of pro¬ 
fanity since he had become a “ better man,” but 
swelling with rage soon the check rein of his pa¬ 
tience broke loose, and out he belched), d—d old 
pollock 1” 

** What 1” shrieked poor Sally, in a tone of 
voice containing a mixture of mortification, sur¬ 
prise, indignation and other ingredients that 
would require the undivided attention of an al- 
chypust for an indefinite period to satisfactorily 
analyze, " what do yon mean 1” 

Again he gave his order, and Sally trembling¬ 
ly obeyed, for her "heart was not of stone” 
(Lucy?) She opened the box and raised up 
—the salmon. 

Again was the deacon transfixed. An ex¬ 
pressively quiet.deliberation ensued, when, he, 
walking towards the box, raised the fish by the 
tail, (and simultaneously his boot), made a short 
pause, and shouted j 

"D—n youl I'll teach ye (illustrating his 
remark with his foot). I'll teach ye to be a sal¬ 
mon in-, and a pollock in Boston!” 


THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 

On more than one memorable occasion in his 
career in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington 
employed similar means, and staked the fate of 
his army on their success, and especially on the 
third siege of Badajoz, in 1812. Contrary to all 
calculation, the Picurina, an outwork of thutown 
somewhat resembling by its position the Hame- 
lon or Kamtschatka Kcaoubt before Sebastopol, 
was forced without being battered, and Badajoz 
itself was carried by storm before the counter¬ 
scarp was blown in or the fire of the place si¬ 
lenced. No man who has ever read it can have 
forgotten the language in which the historian of 
that great contest relates the most terrible notion 
of the war. The ramparts, crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms, just illuminated by 
the glare of names from below; the red columns 
of the British, deep and broad, coming on like 
streams of burning lava; the sudden arrival of 
the Light Division and the jTouctb Oiyifion on 
the brink of the yawning chasm, into which they 
dashed with incredible lory, some to be smother¬ 
ed in the wet ditch beneath, some to be dashed 
by the shot against the strong j^Usade, some to 
be torn upon the Jagged range of sword-blades 
fixed in ponderous beams winch defended the 
top of the breach. For two hoOts did our men 
persevere with indominable courage in the at¬ 
tempt to force jheir way through this scene of 
slaughter, and it was not untu hundreds of the 
boldest and bravest had perished that they were 
compelled to acknowledge that the breach of the 
Trinidad was impregnable.' It was past mid¬ 
night, and 2000 men had already fallen, when the 
Duke of Wellington ordered the remainder to 
retire and reform for a second assault. Even 
that order was executed with difficulty, and the 
fate of Badajoz might have been undecided that 
night if other portions of the troops had not 
found means to scale the castle and to carry a 
bastion, and enter the town at a different point. 
Out of the Anglo-Portuguesse army of 22,000 
men, no less than 5000 fell at the siege of Bada- 
jos, and 3750 at the assault alone. —London 
Times, 


HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Have you ever obeerved what a dislike servants 
have to anything cheap? They hate saving 
their master's money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the other day. Finding we 
consumed a vast deal of soap, I sat down in my 
thinking chair, and took the soap question ihto 
consideration, having reason to suspect we were 
using a rather expensive article, where a much 
cheaper one would - serve the purpose better. I 
ordered half a-dozen pounds of both sorts, hut 
took the precaution or changing the papers on 
which the prices were marked before giving them 
into the hands of Betty. 

" Well, Betty which soap do yon find wishes 
best?” 

“ 0, plase, sir, the dearest in the blue piper, 
it makes the lather as well again as the other.” 

" Well, Betty, you shall always have it then.” 

And thus the unsuspecting Betty saved me 
some pounds a year, and washed the clothes bet¬ 
ter.— Sydney Smith . 
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CATCUUW A BOOBY. 


* 


LBONOBE. - 


Ah* sat Hke a statu* <aim and whit*, 
la the dear old seat of old, 

Where oft they eat In the dear moonlight, 
When his deep, fond lore he told. 

¥b* teardrops dimmed her ln s tro us eyes, 
Thoe* orbs of midnight ho*. 

And oft there burst low, stifled sighs, 
From ont her heart so true. 

“He* gone! and 0 *Hs over now, 

The cruel words are spoken; 

I’ve heard my doom, and I must bow— 
The dee of lore are broken. 

“He ne’er Shall know the crushing wo 
W»t fell upon my heart, 

When he bade me from his presence go, 
And said that we must part. 

“ Ay, let him, seek the halls of pride, 

Where fashion holds her sway, 

And chooee him there a nobler bride, 

Than her he’s spurned to-day. 

“ 0 why did he seek our humble cot, 

And win my virgin heart, 

And tow in this dear, sacred spot, 

That nought our souls should part. 

“ Hencefbrth alone the life-path here 
With pronder step I’ll tread, 

And none shall know the glopm so drear. 
My heart hath overspread. 

“ i’ll teach my face to wear a smile, 

I’ll be so wildly gay, 

Although my heart Is wrung the while 
With grief I ne’er ipay say.” 

They found her sitting there at morn, 

Like a statue calm and white; 

For her soul had sped ere the early dawn, 
To .the realm that knows no blight. 


CATCHING A BOOBY. 


BT EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 

Vessels cruising on the Pacific coast, any- 
whew from Cape Horn to California, frequently 
f^l in with a species of bird known among the 
sailors by the certainly not very poetioal name 
ef booby. These birds sometimes follow a ship 
several days in succession, and frequently alight 
on the rigging, where they may easily be taken 
by hand. They are a large, black bird, and as 
stupid as they are black—for they will most gen¬ 
erally allow themselves to be caught rather than 
fly away; and to this fact, I suppose, they are 
indebted for their name. 

At the time my story opens, I was before the 


mast, in the good ship Carious, bound mp to 
AoapnJco. We were then, on the Chilian coast, 
and for several days our youngsters had been 
having fine sport catching boobies, which had 
come aboard in great lumbers, bat that after¬ 
noon they had all disappeared. 

After everything had been made sang for the 
flight, oar men collected, as usual, on the top¬ 
gallant forecastle, to smoke their pipes, end spin 
their yarns to while away the time till eightbeUs. 

One of oar number had just commenced “ a 
stretcher/' when he was interrupted by one Joe 
Driscoll—said Joe, by - the way, was a great 
practical joker, and was always ready to play -a 
trick upon a shipmate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

"Hark! boys, I believe I hear a booby 
screeching!” 

We all listened attentively, and heard a sort of 
screeching noise aloft, similar to that made by 
one of the aforesaid boobies; nothing could bo 
seen of one, however. As the noise still coar 
tinued, I approached the foremast, and after lis¬ 
tening attentively for a few moments, I ascer¬ 
tained that the noise was occasioned by the 
starboard fore-topsail sheet grating in the sheave- 
hole, at the end of the foreyard. I reported the 
result of my investigation to the men on the 
forecastle, and the man was about resuming his 
yarn, when Joe Driscoll again spoke. 

" I tell you what, shipmates, if you'll only 
keep mum, when the bOy Jim comes from the 
wheel we'll have some fun. I'll make him think 
there's a booby aloft, and he'll go right straight 
up after him; when he gets up there, though, 
and finds there's no booby there but himself, 
wont he blow, though ? It's as good as a month* 
wages any time, to hear Jim sputter when he 
gets a little riled.” 

If Joe Driscoll couM only have known how 
the joke would in the long ran be turned upon 
himself, we fancy he would not have been in 
quite so much haste about it; for, although ho 
got the laugh upon Jim at the time, years after¬ 
wards, Jim turned the tables upon him in hand¬ 
some style, as our story will soon show. 

Joe had hardly ceased speaking, when four 
bells struck, and in a moment more, Jim came 
from the wheel. When he was abreast the fore- 
rigging, Joe hailed him, thus : 

“ I say, Jim, there's a booby somewhere aloft 
there for'ard.” 

“ Where is he?” said Jim, all excitement 
“ Just show him to me, and I'll be up after him 
quicker 'n ever I went up to furl a royal.” 

At that instant, the screeching noise was again 
heard. 
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“By Jupitar !” said Jim, "than is one np I 
foam; just beer bim!” end be fo r e Joe oould 
say more, be vu half way up the lower rigging. 
He paused a motnent at the foretop, and looked 
about, but seeing nothing in the shape of a booby, 
he waa about descending to the deck, when Jod 
•gain hailed him. 

“ I say, Jim, I've got Dfry eye on‘ him now; 
there he sits, on the fore-topgallant yard.” 

Jim looked np, and sore enough, there was 
something on the yard, that now It was nearly 
dark, looked like the identical bird; though it 
was nothing more nor less than a grummett (a 
piece of rope in the form of a loop), that belong¬ 
ed on the yard—but it stood erect—which gare 
it yery much the appearance of a large bird, sit¬ 
ting on the yard. 

Jim crept cautiously up the topmast, add top¬ 
gallant rigging, and stopped a moment at the 
cross trees before going on to the yferd, so as not 
to frighten the bird away by a too sudden ap¬ 
proach ; then laying siowiy out on to the yard 
until he was within a foot Of the so-supposed 
booby, he made a desperate grasp at the critter's 
legs, and caught bold of the aforesaid grummett 1 

As Jim started to come down, Driscoll snug 
out: 

“ I say, Jim, don't come down without that 
booby; there he is, on the fore-topgallant yard; 
catch him quick, or he'll be gone.” 

Joe had had a hard matter before him to keep 
frpm laughing, all the while Jim was in the rig¬ 
ging ; but now that Jim had discovered how he 
had been told, there was no longer any cause for 
keeping mum (as he called It), so he burst into 
a loud laugh, and all hands on the forecastle fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

The boy Jim did not appear at all vexed by 
the joke that had been played upon him, but al¬ 
though we were seven months longer on the voy¬ 
age, he did not speak fo Joe Driscoll in all that 
time. 

Tears after the events recorded above, Joe 
Driscoll, now Captain Driscoll, arrived in Bos¬ 
ton from China, in command of a fine brig. As 
it would be a considerable length of time before 
his brig would again be ready for sea, not wish¬ 
ing to remain idle so long, he began to look 
about him for something to do, in the meantime. 
A few mornings after his arrival, he saw the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement in a New York paper: 

“ Wantud-^A master for the ship Stormy 
Petrel, for a short cruise only. Apply to the 
owner at the As tor House. 

“ James D. RnTNOuna.” 

The next day, when Captain Driscoll culled 
on Mr. Reynolds, to offer his services as master 


Hr 

of the Stormy Petrel, W did to dream that 
Reynolds, the Ihip owner, was once the "btiy 
Jim,” on board foe ihip Garioca—but it was 
even so. 

” t Did you wish to engage a master for your ' 
vessel, sir 1" said DrisooU. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Reynolds. “I adver¬ 
tised to that effect. I have had a number of 
applicants for the berth, but none that suited mu J 
foe present captain of my vessel is just recov¬ 
ering from a dangerous illness; it will be some 
little time, however, before he will be able to 
take command of the ship, and I thought font 
while foe ship was wailing for him, I might as- 
walk provided I could get a suitable man, take m* 
casgo of something round to Boston.” 

In a start time, a bargain was struck up be¬ 
tween the two. Captain Driscoll agreeing to" 
take the Stormy Petrel to Boston, for a certain 
sum of money. The day came for sailing, and 
Captain Driscoll upon going on board, was sur¬ 
prised, by not finding a living soul on board foe 
ship—and m tigntoi a crew. Ten o'clock was * 
the hour to start. Ten o'clock came, hut no 
seamen with it. 

“ Confound it all,” said Driscoll; “ here 'tis 
time that anchor was up, and not a man aboard 
yet I'll work 'em up, though, to pay for this 
when they do get aboard, the laay beggars!” 

Captain Driscoll did not dream in all this time 
but what Mr. Reynolds had engaged a crew for 
his ship; but such was not the case, however, as 
foe reader will, shortly see. 

Just as the ship's dock struck foe houy of 
eleven, Mr. Reynolds stepped over the gangwaj 
of his vessel, and accosted Captain Driscoll. 

“How's this, sir f” said he; “I thought you 
were to be off at ten o'clock!” 

“ So I was,” said Driscoll, “ but foe crew have 
npt come aboard yet.” 

“ What's that to you, sir?” said Reynolds. 
Did you not agree to take n?y ship round to Bos¬ 
ton ?*' 

“ Most certainly, air*; hut how am I to do it 
without a crew ?” 1 

“That's not my loOkbat! you agreed to take 
this vessel to Boston—you said you could take 
her round quicker than any other man—now, 
sir, I want to see you take her round.” 

“There must be some mistake, here, Mr. 
Reynolds.” 

“None at all, I assure you, ak; it is all per¬ 
fectly plain. You said you eould take my ship 
to Boston, and I engaged you accordingly; and 
now, sk, will you take her round, or will jrou for¬ 
feit your agreement 1 one or foe other, 'sk, I wish 
yon to do immediately.” » 
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“Mr. Reynolds, I dtmlind an explanation." 

M Thafcyon shall certainly havB.” 

“Jo® Driscoll/* stid Mr. Reynolds, straiten¬ 
ing himself up, and looking him fall in the face. 
“-Do you recollect, a good many yean ago, of 
haring sailed in the ship Carioca V* 

-“I do/* said Driscoll. 

“And do you recollect sending the * boy Jim/ 
a|oft to catch a booby t** 

“I do/* said Driseoll; “ but what has that to 
do with yon and me V* 

“ I will tell you, in a rery few words, and then, 
sir, I wish you to rid my deck of your presence, 
as soon as possible. I am the boy, Jim—you 
sent me aloft to catch a booby. I found none, 
consequently I caught none. But I hare at last, 
both found and caught a booby! When I went 
on to that yard, and found there was no booby 
these, I inwardly resolved nerer to lose sight of 
ybu, until I had paid you off in your own ooin. 
I knew yon the moment you called on me at the 
Actor House, and acted accordingly. I hare now 
no further need of your services, for you hare 
forfeited your contract, and I have caught the 
booby!” _ _ 

THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

We read in the Abcille da Nord the following: 
In the month of July, 1853, the Emperor 
Nicholas was passing along the English quay, 
rthen he noticed a hearse traversing the road, 
followed only by one person, an official from the 
hospitals. Surprised at seeing neither the pa¬ 
rents nor fViends of the deceased following the 
remains to tbeir last home, the emperor stopped 
his carriage and asked who it was to be buried. 

' A poor employee of the hospital/ said the 
man. 

At these words, the emperor left the carriage, 
moved his helmet, made the sign of the cross, 
and followed the hearse, his head uncovered. 
A crowd of people, including some distinguished 
personages, hastened to follow his example, *and 
it was not long before the cortege became most 
imposing. Then, turning to the crowd, the em¬ 
peror said, in a loud voice : 

* Now, gentlemen, I hope that you will ren¬ 
der the last duties of a Christian to this poor 
deceased, and that you wiU* accompany the body 
to the tomb.* 


RUSSIAN MECHANICS. 

The manual dexterity of the Russian mechan¬ 
ics is said to be almost marvellous. The favorite 
implement of all workers in wood is an axe with 
a broad blade and short handle. The workman 
wields it with one hand, and he will smooth a 
board with it as well as with a plane, or make a 
joint that defies the closest scrutiny to detect it. 
Though as yet no £reat work of art, no wonder¬ 
ful creation of genius, no linking discovery in 
science or invention in mechanics, has been pro¬ 
duced by a Russian, yet in everything that re¬ 
quires accuracy of eye, delicacy of touch, and 
minute imitation, he is unsurpassed. 


THE TABMSH TREE. 

The very best Japan varnish is prepared ftOM 
the rku »i vemicifora of Japan, which growc in 

great abundance in many parts of that country, 
and is likewise cultivated in many places on ac¬ 
count of the great advantages derived from it. 
This varnish, which oozes out of the tree on 
being wounded, is procured from stems that are 
three years old, and is received in some proper 
vessel. At first it is of a lightish color, and of the 
consistence of cream, but grows thicker and 
black on being exposed to the air. It is so trans¬ 
parent when laid pure and unmixed upon boxes 
or furniture, that every vein of the wood may 
be seen. For the most part a dark ground is 
spread underneath it, which causes it to reflect 
like a mirror; and for this purpose recourse is 
frequently bad to the fine sludge, which is got in 
the trough under a grindstone, or to ground 
charcoal; occasionally a red substance is mixed 
with the varnish, and sometimes gold leaf 
ground very fine. 

This varnish hardens very much, but will 
not endure any blows, cracking and flying al¬ 
most like glass though it can stand boiling 
water without any damage. With this the 
Japanese varnish over the posts of their doors, 
and most articles of furniture which are made 
of wood. It far exceeds the Chinese and Siam¬ 
ese varnish, and the best is collected about the 
town of Jassino. It i9 cleared from impuri¬ 
ties by wringing it through very fine paper; 
then about a hundredth part of an oil called , 
toi, which is expressed from the fruit of bignonia 
tomentosa, is added to it, and being put into wood¬ 
en vessels, either alone or mixed with native 
cinnabar, or some black substance, it is sold all 
over Japan. Tho expressed oil of the seeds 
serves for candles. The tree is said to bo equal¬ 
ly poisonous as the rhus venenata, or American 
poison tree, commonly called swamp sumach.— 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED BLIND MAN. 

The Journal of Chartres gives an account of 
a water-mill, in the hamlet of Olsleme, near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, without 
either assistance or advice from any one. The 
masonry, carpenter’s work, roofing, stairs, pad¬ 
dle-wheel, cogs, in a word, all the machinery per¬ 
taining to the mill, has been made, put up, and 
set in motion by him alone. He has also, the 
above journal assert*, made his own furniture. 
When the water is low, and the mill does not 
work, our blind miller becomes a joiner and also 
a turner, on a lathe of his own ihvention, and 
so he makes all manner of utensils, and pretty 
toy wind-mills for the juveniles. He lives quite 
alone, sweeps his own room; his mother, who 
has fifteen children to care for, lives a mile off, 
and does not trouble her head about “ her blind 
boy/ 1 for “ he earns his bread now/* she says, 
“and does not want her.” In 1852 this blind 
miller was rewarded with a medal by the agricul¬ 
tural society of the arroudissement, for a ma¬ 
chine serving the double purpose of winnowing 
corn and separating the best grains from the 
common sort. 


Perseverance fails nineteen times, bat succeeds 
the twentieth. Never give up. 
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TO AN ABSENT JON®, 


bt moo** Arrow. 

Ikr away flrom the heart that is true to thee, 

Wilt thou, my lore, be as true to me? 

In thy lonely vetch at the dead of night, ( \ 

Does my image oome in the calm starltyht, 

To soothe thee with memories of the peat, 

And with hopes of joys that may oome at last? 

I hare waited and watched tor thy coming long, 
1U1 my heart grows sad at the sea wares’ song; 

0 soon may it be that I’ll watch no more, 

And we wander together o’er this bright shore; 

IV>r then will my doubts and my trials end, 

When oar spirits hv holy co mmunio n blend. 

Oft I list to the storm-fiend' howling around, 

As he wakes the broad billows’ lonely sound; 

Then my heart Is wrung by many fears, 

And thy safety prayed with the prayer of fare- - 
Sere thon, 0 God, that fragile bark! 

Be thou its shield in the tempest dark! 

Bat If grief should oome with a darkening flood,.. 
To throw oVr my heart its gloomy shrcpd, n 
And chase from my life thoee visions bright, 
Leaving it silent and dark as night— 

Ah no! hope whispers it cannot be, ' 

And I may still fondly dream of thee. 

When the tempest is waadering all abroad, 

1 will give thee up to the care of thy Ood; 

For be who wisely rules above, 

Can keep and protect the life I love; 

And a white-robed angel eometh to tell, 

Thy Ood and thy Maker doeth alt things well. 

TEIPTATION OF CARL TON LAGERBIER, 


BT FBBDEBieK S. WABftKN. 

Thb setting sun, whose level beams shone 
warm and glowing through the soft hate of a 
summer afternoon, gilding with daasling bright¬ 
ness the palaces and Spires of the royal city of 
Berlin, fell with an equal blaze of glory npon - 
the high attic-window of ah unpretending house 7 
in an obscure quarter of the metropolis, lighting 
up with an unwonted splendor the mea$ apart¬ 
ment to which the window belonged. 

The interior of the room—like most students’ 
apartments-—contained nothing but a couple of 
chairs, a table, several large sized and well 
smoked pipes, a bed, and a pair of schlagers, 
or duelling-swords. I have said this was all the 
room contained, but upon closer examination, an 
easel, brashes, colors, and the paraphernalia of an 
artist, would have been seen huddled together in 
a comer, as if they had been kicked there by 
their irritable proprietor in some ehullitiQn of 
passion or disgnst, as in reality was the ca#. , 

Striding from end to end of the little room, 


wMh aU.^bei:Ci*m^ and y s ii g i MUjo n you 

{would naturally look for in a newly caged tiOft- 
esg, was a young map, of strikingly preppnseisemg 
appearance, who seemed tobelaboring under an; 
exoesf of em&iqu, which* to judge from the ex-r. 

pression of his countenance, uml the energy wjthj 
; which he kicked out of his way everything that 
| interrupted his progress, was far from being. 

pleasant. Suddenly checking himself in, hit 
rapid, walk, and kicking pno of the before-men-, 
tiened pipe« violently through the window, ho 
broke forth: 

“Weil, this is delightful, certainly! well 
worth living and striving for! Here am X, Carl 
Vou Lagerbier, without a guilder to bless my-. 
self withal; and what is worse, have been in-r 
suited, kicked, yes, kicked, and that, too, in the 
presence of Marie, without being* able to obtain 
redress, for her own father committed the as- ! 
sanlW Whatjamlto do? yes, truly, what am 
I to do ? That kick not only lowered me in the' 
eyes of Manet but at the same time deprived. 
me of the means of existence. Let me review 
my life for the past two or three months, for. I, 
have been living, in such a state of excitement 
and bewilderment, for that period, that, to r ju^‘ 
the truth, I hardly jusow what has taken 
.place. • .> v 

“ Let the see. In the first place, then, up to 
three months ago, I had lived along in this attic, 
fainting my pictures imcontentment, and selling 
them, for little enough* Heaven knows, but still 
sufficient to enable me to rub and go; when^ in 
an evil hour—yes, it was an evil hour, for how, 
how.can I ever hope to aspire to the hand, of 
Marie 1^- the Count Von Conigsberg oomes to 
me witkaptopocal to insftgu* his daughter in 
drawing and painting, for which he was to pay a 
liberal salary. I, of course, accepted at ofthe— 
fool if I didn’t—went to the count’s palace, and 
was shown for my pupil a seraph, afe angely 
a—in short, Marie Yon Conigsberg. Heaven, 
knows how I ever sncoeqdtd in teaching her 
anything* for I was over bead and ears in love • 
with her from the filet minute, and—^undeserving* 
dog that I anl—^ie, in a short time, began to 
experience Similar feelings toward me. Each 
knew and felt the Sentiments of the other’s heart, 
but committed not our thoughts to words. Until 
this most accursed day, When, fancying ourselves * 
alone, I precipitated myself at her feet,' and > 
poured forth my tale of love. She, poor flut¬ 
tering, treihhliug dpve, threw herself sobbing 
into my arms, vowing to be mine, add only ; 
mine. . For a hliwful moment, I pressed her: to. 
my heart; when that diabolical count, her father ^A 
rushed into the room, and overwhelmed me with a 
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torrent«f «b«u«, colling me aitikiii, thief end 
robber. 

« Well, wed, His oil folly, AH thinking of tka 
post; the present has stronger claims to my at¬ 
tention. What the deace &m I to do? I ask 
again. I've no money, not a dot; for/ although. 
the count> to do him justice, paid me promptly 
and liberally, yet, fbo! that I was, I laid oat every 
stiver so soon as I touched it, in clothe* and 
adornments for my—rather prepossessing, I 
Batter myself—person, se that how I am penni¬ 
less. I would go on painting, but before I cast 1 
finish a picture and tell it, I shall starve, to a 
dead certainty. What an idiot I have been, not 
to improve the opportunity this past three 
months, when I might have painted half a dozen 
pictures, at least, the side of which would now 
place me in a decidedly comfortable position; 
but then I need not reproach myself with idle¬ 
ness. How could I paint ? Didn't I try? With 
Marie continually in my mind, it was impossible 
to paint anything but her sweet face, and I'd 
sooner cut off my right hand than paint her por¬ 
trait for any blockhead that chose to buy it. 

* O, Marie, Marie, were it mot for breaking r 
thy dear little heart, I would precipitate myself 
from the heights of the Brocken; but that 
would involve the expense of travel, and is con¬ 
sequently impossible. Shoot myself; that 
would require a pistol, equally unattainable. 
O, the miseries of poverty; too poor to commit, 
suicide in a gentlemanly manner. By all that's \ 
miserable and unlucky, I could find it in my 
heart to sell myself to the adversary, as church¬ 
men call him. Better men than myself have 1 
done as much, according to all accounts. 

'Alow,ringing laugh resounded through the 
room, ss Cart pronounced the last words. 

What the deuce is that t" said he, starting 
suddenly, and gazing in every direction; but as 
nothing beside the bare walls met his gaze, he 
remunedhis walk, and his soliloquy. 

u Well, it is folly repining. Something must 
be done, and tbat speedily. So for as I can see, 
these is bat owl thing I can do; go to the mu¬ 
seum and study the pictures gptil I can get 
something into my head besides Marie, then re¬ 
turn and paint incessantly, and trust to fortune 
to finish a picture before I quite starve. Qad, 
there is half an hour of daylight yet ; I'll go at 
oice.” 

With these Words, he left foe room, descended 
eight or nine flights of stairs, and took bis way 
toward the Royal Museum. It was quite late 
when he fettered the picture gallery, and but a 
few lbitereri remained of the crowds that had 
thronged the place through the day. ’Passing to 


the farthest extremity of the haH, lie was soon 
completely absorbed, apparently in the contem¬ 
plation of an Albert Durer, before which he 
stationed himself, though in reality his thoughts 
were with the franlein, Marie Yon Conigsberg. 

A long time he stood motionless before the 
picture, in strch a state of abstraction as to be 
wholly unconscious of the lapse of time, fhe 
moon, which was at its full, rose bright and glo¬ 
rious, pouring its silvery flood through the great 
windows of the gallery, giving a strange, fantas¬ 
tic aspect to the forips and faces that looked out 
at him from the numberless paintings that 
adorned the walls of that abode -of art. A 
couple of hours, it may be, he stood thus still 
and statue like, while in thought b e was bring 
over again the hours he had passed in teaching 
bis beloved Marie to draw and paint, and Some¬ 
thing more, when, having reviewed in regular 
order every scene of which he formed a part, 
from the commencement of their acquaintance,. 
he arrived in due coarse at the point of time in 
which that most unfortunate kick had been ad¬ 
ministered. The degrading recollection roused 
him from his reverie, and starting suddenly, he 
cast a look around, and for the first time became 
aware of the lateness of the hbur. Muttering to 
himself, in an uncommonly energetic manner, a 
few words, the purport of which I could not ex¬ 
actly make out, he turned on his heel and strode 
rapidly toward the door. * 

The hall was completely deserted; the last 
straggler had long Since taken his departure, 
iand our hero's footsteps, as he hurriedly paced 
the dim gallery, sounded singnlarty loud and dis¬ 
tinct, awakening strange echoes, which reverber¬ 
ated along the high arched roof, and among t£© 
lofty piH&rs, until they died away in the distant 
aisles with a sound like low, mocking laughter* 

* Sacrament!” muttered he, when, Upon 
reaching the entrance, he found the ponderous 
doors closed for the night. “ Was there ©ter 
such afl unlucky dog bom into this detestable, 
disgusting world ? By all the infernal powers, I 
verily believe the fiend himself is enlisted against 
me, and takes pleasure in making me miserable. 
Now if it were ohly foe reverse) if I could only 
enlist his Sulphureous highness in my fovor, 
wouldn't it be glorious ? It's no snch dreadful 
thing, after all. I can't be much worse off fota 
I am at present, and, as I sgid before, better mem 
then myself have done as muck. There was 
Faust, and what's name, and foh * Count de 
Saint Germain, and what-d'ye call*him, and a 
host of others, only I can't think of their names, 
all of them men by no meant to be sneezed at, 
who bettered their worldly condition very maflf- 
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rfsDy by a ltttle bBibm transaetion with eld 
square toes. By Jupiter, I with I knew how thee 
airing was done.” 

The same low, ringing laugh that he had 
beard in his attic, a few hoars before, sounded 
through the des ert e d hall, very low and soft, but 
dfefinrf and prolonged, aa if eaagbt ap sod re¬ 
echoed by a thousand meckisg voices. 

“ Bh 1 Hallo, who V that?' called ear hero, 
looking around in every direction. “ Imagina¬ 
tion, I suppose, or an echo, os something^ and 
ho retraced bis steps towards the window where 
he had first stationed himself. 

As he approached the spot, ho observed, 
p ar i n g slowly along in the moonlight^ a tail fig- 
ass, enveloped in a long black military cloak, 
and with a slouched hat, ornamented with a 
jet black phun c ■> se t jauntily upon has 
bond, after the manner of those gallants who 
think no small things of themselves. 

“ Hallo, here's another unfortunate individual 
festened in for the night,” thought Carl; “he 
doubtless is the unmannerly scoundrel who saw 
it to laugh at my remarks, hot a moment siqte. 
By Jove, he'd better not repeat the experiment, 
for I feel savage as u hyena tonight, and would 
like nothing better than to give somebody u 
good serviceable thrashing. I wonder who the 
deuce he is, and why I haven't seen him before 1 
But what do I care who he is 1 I don't care few 
him; I don't care for anybody, not I-^except 
Marie, dear little Marie. Impertinent scoun¬ 
drel, what business has he to < intrude upon my 
privacy t I selected this ptaoe to walk In my- 
adf, and I want to be alone, A do, and Pm going 
to be akme. Confound the fellow, he's been 
trying to lightens cigar here, too; there's a dia¬ 
bolical smell of brimstone. If I catch him 
smoking, I'll cram the cigar down hk throat” 

With these^and similar belligerent thoughts , 
chasing one another through his brain, he con¬ 
tinued to walk toward the window. The straa* 
ger, being somewhat In advance, reached the 
wall first, nod turning, passed oar hero, midway 
the aisle, bat without speaking. This was re¬ 
peated several times, Carl, all the while, working 
hhueetf into a farious passion, until, in passing 
the fourth time, he could contain himself no 
longer. Accordingly, confronting the stranger, 
and aasnming. a look and manner intended to an¬ 
nihilate him upon the Spot, he addressed him: 

. “ I say, who the deuce ere you t Is the budd¬ 
ing so small, that you dan find no other place to 
walk but this? I Wish to be alone 1 d’ye under¬ 
stand? alone. * Yotur society is far foam'befog 
enchanting, aed yea'll accommodate me by 
yoosself oat of this, as soon as yon ean 
possibly make it convenient.” 


“ Why, really, this la vary anheudmae 'tfcet* 
meat, I must say,” retu rned the stronger, to * 
courteous manner; " I assure you, I should net 
have Intruded upon your solitude, except upon* 
the repeated sad pre s si ng invitation from your* 
self” 

“ hpvfeation foam mu? What, hi the naamofi 
Beelzebub, do you mean % The fellow is insane, 
dearly. * 

“ Not at all. If yon wilt have the kinduees to 
remember, you have twice, to night, intimated 
your desks to make a transfer of a trifling 
place of property/upon which you would find H 
extremely difficult to effect a loan from* aay 
pawn-broker, but which, in the berievofonoe uf 
my heart, I am willing to purchase at a truly 
magnificent figure. Ton understated met” 

Carl was a brave fellow, and wot easily fright* 
ened; but it must be confessed, he wua not a 
little startled at discovering who was his ootn- 
panloa. The stranger, during the conversation, 
had stepped back into the moonlight in such a 
position that it fell upon his fece, thereby di§~ 
closing a fot Of renMffeably fine, not to Sky 
pleating features', and had his dark eye been 1 a 
littie laA* piercing, no one would have hesitated* 
to preuouftoo him the handsomer man of foe 

tWO.': 1 

" Hem, yes. I understand,”* replied 
who had taken a good look at the stronger, aud 
somewhat recovered himself. ”In plain lan¬ 
guage, then, you are the —and Carl exe¬ 
cuted a aeries of downward* motions with hhp 
thumb. -n 

“Why, many, my Mend; yon flatter »«,” !** 
plied the stranger, evidently 'pkated with the 
compliment. ” No, to tell you th* truth, I am 
not the ——and he hesitaesd, Imitating at 
the same tone, Carl's thumb language. / “I am 
not the —, lam simply a — 

“Q,ah, yes^I see, you are simply a —*■*.: 

Well, simply a-, I suppose, from what yea*; 

heard me say to-night, yon expect I will sell 
jOu my soul at the . first offer. *Tis no groat 
shakes of a soul, to be sure, and never has bem 
of much benefit to me, that I know of; but, poor 
as it isyl assure yea, most solemnly, yon wont 
get it. That, I believe, tertninates oar bushrom 
for to night. Now, sir, I have the honor to r 
with you a very good evening, and - yon will ae- ’ 
commodate me by going rightstraight to—euy 
place you choose.” 

“ Quito the contrary, my frieodw Our buA»J 
ness, eo for from befog concluded, kes not yet 
commenced,” returned the stranger, with u 
bland smile, at the same time drawing from the 
i rear inside pocket of hie coat, a long, smooth. 
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oaudalappeudage, terminating in s* pflcnria? 
barp6on*shaped conformation at the extremity, 
which Carl had not before observed that he was 
provided with, so snugly was it tolled away* 1 
whan expedient that it should be kept out of 
sight; and which the stranger, holding the bight 
In hit hand, flourished gracefully* as any: less 
gifted individual wopld' a cane, occasionally tap¬ 
ping his boot with the end, to give force to his 
remarks, or switching at some vakish fly, rearm¬ 
ing to his quarters at that late hour, and whose 
loud and irregular bussing denoted that it was 
no good that kept him out till that time of night. 
u Quite rise oootrary. If you will listen to me, 
for a few minutes, I think I can convince youi 
that enr business has by no means been brought 
to a dose** la the flint place, then, Carl Von 
Lagerbier, you are poor* very poor.” » 

Carl nodded affirmatively.' 

** And. for my part, I can't see how you are to 
better your condition. In the next place, you 
are up to your ears in love with Marie Yon Go- 
nigsbeig* and she with you.” 

H You are an impertinent scoundrel.” 1 

/s'fPotsiMj—and she with you. Now then*/ 
Carl, I will talk to you like a brother. O, don't:, 
start; like an uncle, then, if that suits you bet* 
ter. Yes, uncle, nothing could be more proper; 
for, us I expect to grant you tfloan on collateral 
security, I most certainly have as good claim *>/ 
be called ‘ unde' as any mortal pawn-broken in 
existence ;” and the stranger chuckled gleefully 
at the Conceit. “ Wall, then, the case is just 
here. On the one hand, we have a life of pov¬ 
erty, misery, and disappointed affection, not Only 
for yourself, but for Marie; don't you think 
she'll] suffer, too ? I happen to know that she 
does suffer, and that, under the present circum¬ 
stances, you will never ate her more. On the 
other hand, there is boundless wealth, and a 
title, too, if you like it, Marie for your wife* and 
aikmglifb of happiness.” ' 

“ For all of which, you merely ask my eternal 
misery? cheap, certainly. It's of no use, I tori’ 
you ; you only waste your time, if that's of any 
▼due.” 

“Peace, my impetuous young friend; toy tale 
in not yet half told. Ido not ask 7 a fraction of 
the price you seem tb take foe'granted. The 
fact is, I have taken a fancy to you, and am dis¬ 
posed to give you h fortune, dog cheap. Now, 
listen to me, I say, and I will inform you as to 
the price I do r in reality ask. To give you a 
proper understanding, then, yoti must know that 
business has been dull with us, I may say very 
dull, for the last hundred and fifty, or two han¬ 
dled years. The resident assistants have had 


nothing to do but to grow fat and laky; while thh 
travelling agents have worked themselves to » 
shadow, without accomplishing xnubh of any¬ 
thing. NoW, as previous to the period I have 
named, business had been brisk* as it is no# the 
reverie, we came to the conclusion, after mods 
deliberation, that our tenpa were too bard, and 
that people had become alarmed at the hartlr 
manner in which we treated our patrons, on 
their exit; as, for instance, that deplorable affair 
of Faust’s, what could have been more impolitic 
or unbusiriess-iike, than for the agent, who hail 
Faust in charge, to souse him into the crater of 
Vesuvius, when has time had expired ? That 
emmmstanne we have never ceased to deplore^ 
though, to do oflrselves justice, the agent in 
question had never been entrusted with any bus¬ 
iness of a like character before* and was conee-' 
quently perfectly green, which accounts for the 
unfortunate occurrence. 

“ For these reasons, I say, we have effected a 
thorough reform in that department whose busi¬ 
ness it is to negotiate with living mortals. Not 
only have the prices been reduced, but, in cer« v 
tain cases, a substitute will be allowed. Yeti 
Will Bee, by this tariff of prices, that your humble 
wants can be supplied upon very reasonable 
terins;” and thd stranger, taking a neatly 
printed card from his vest-pocket, and tucking 
his tail under his arm, began running his fora 
finger down a column of figures. 

“ Hum—yes, your wants; which are moderate; 
can be supplied at a Very low figure indeed; 
Now, if it was revenge you wanted—to take life, 
or anything of that kind, then, indeed, them 
would be some reason to find fault with the 
terms ; but as it is, bah ! 'tis a mere nothing/ 
Let me see* I think I know your wants. You 
will require a considerable shm of mohey, shy a 
million—no, two ; yes, a young fellow, frith 
your talent for spending money, will require 
two. Then you want to wed Marie Vorf Co¬ 
ni gt berg, of course; and you'U want a tide, 
perhaps ? No I then it will come cheaper stUL 
Then we’ll say thirty years to enjoy yourself; 
thirty will answer, Wont it 1 . Well, then, we'll 
say forty, I'm not disposed to be hard with you/ 
forty it is; and all that you can have—wealth/ 
station, the woman of your chbice, and forty 
years of happiness—for what? I'll bet a bat, 
you'U be surprised at the low prioe Fil name; 
and all this you can have by merely signing 1 a 
bond for the truly lnsignifioant term of twenty 
thousand years in 'purgatory.” 
u Purgatory, eh 1—then it’s not eternal V* 
n O, by no means; that is to J say, you wiH 
have to answer for your own acts, in the same 
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manner as if thin bargain had oarer been made; 
which will be over and above the term due mp; 
bat being rich, yon can easily get a dispensation 
from the pope, relieving you from everything 
except this ope debt, which—being a man of 
honor—yon, of coarse, will not atfempt to shirk, 
unless,—as I will provide for in the bond—you 
furnish me a substitute.” 

“ Twenty thousand years, eh— ? only twenty 
thousand ?—a trifle, truly, a mere nothing—” 

“ Yon are right,” muttered the stranger, a 
shade of melancholy flitting for a moment' over 
his fine features—“ comparatively speaking, it is 
nothing; it is leas than nothing. But come,” 
he continued, cheerfully, “ time is pacing, what 
say you, shall we complete the bargain at once ? 
here is the bond already drawn up, and only re¬ 
quires your signature.”, 

“ What if I refused ?” 

“ Then you may starve, or at best drag out 
a precarious existence; vegetate, in your garret; 
while some bolder and more manly spirit sup¬ 
plants you in the affections of the womap you 
axe afraid to win. By Jove, but she is a 
splendid creature,” continued the stranger, 
placing his glass to his eye, and regarding witty 
the air of a connoisseur, a picture which stood 
but a few feet from them. 

u Marie’s portrait here!” exclaimed 9^ in 
astonishment; gazing enraptured at the glpripus 
beauty of the fair being there depicted, “Q 
Marie, Marie, what will I not do for thy ssd.e V* 

“ Will you sign the bond, if you please 1” ask¬ 
ed the stranger in a winning tone, at the same 
time presenting a small parchment with one 
hand, while with the other he held an ink horn 
and pen. 

“ Give me the bond,” muttered our hero, with 
a determined air, bending over .the parchment 
and dipping his pen into ihe inki “ But hold, 
what am I about to do 1 sign a compact with 
the devil; no, I’ll not sigUjit,” and he dashed 
the pen to the floor. :, .,j.. 

“ O, just as you please, just as you p r ^ase; 
I don’t wish to have it said that I overpersuaded 
you. Sweet ereature, sweet creature,” con¬ 
tinued the stranger, again fixing his gaae upon 
the portrait. ”1 wonder at you, Carl, I dp, 'pop 
my honor. How any man can be so chicken-: 
hearted, with such a divinity fo, urge him on, 
is beyond my comprehension. However, per-, 
haps, it is quite as well that our business should 
not be hurried too fast. I will give you another 
day to consider my proposition. To morrow 
night I will see yqu again, when I am inclined 
to think you will be disposed to accede to my 
terms.”; 


“ I think npt; but where wi)l jpu see me?” 

“ 0, wherever you ary, it matter?,little to me ; 
but it is a good sign that you inquire, you will 
come to your seose&after passing another twenty- 
fppr hours in joqr attic. Now then,” he con¬ 
tinued, folding op the bond, which he placed, 
with a number of others, in his pocket-book, and 
began carefully coiling his tail into the inside 
pocket of his coat “I suppose you would like 
to leave this place^ and return home V ’ 
c , “I should, most decidedly, but how £ty* deuce 
is the thing to be effected ? we are fastened in. as 
tight as a beer barrel.” 

M O never question as to the mesps of accom¬ 
plishing a .desirable object, tit? end,is everything, 
Just grasp my arm firmly,—so—and be careful 
you dqp’t let go, or I cannot be answerable for 
the consequences.” „ 

Curlj complied with his directions, there was 
a whiz.; a sens^op spmjar to that experienced 
in falling; a sudden rush of air; and lo—hg 
stood at the door of his own lodgings. 

“ Till we meet again,” said the stranger,.boss¬ 
ing politely, but before Carl jpouhl answer he 
had disappeared. 

“ Queer fellow that; % may be permitted to 
say, devilish queer,” mattered Carl to hiovfelf, 
as he stumbled up the eight pr nine flight? of 
stairs that Jed fo his rppfp. “ What a tempt* 
tion I have had ; shall I sign tyis inferpal hood, 
or not. \ However, I’m sleepy now, and there ’ll 
be tjme enough t to decide to morrow.” 

So saying h^ tpgthled into bed, and in amo- 
ment was fast asleep. ■ , 

The fraulein Marie Yon Conig?berg—of 
whom we havpheard^omething in theprpeeding 
i chapter—was in tears, and in her room, with her 
beautiful Madonna coupt^gyqe buried in the 
■ soft cushions of the window seat, and tyey fnft 
golden hair flowing in uurespa^ed luxuriance 
over her snowy shoulders ; she was sobbings con* 
vnaively. Mare than. tweaty-fouf hour?, ty*4 
risfpsed since ihe only man whose look and vqice 
ever cansed her foolish Uftle heart tp accelerate 
its pulsations ,by,a single heal, had been iguo- 
minina#Jy kicked before, her eyes, and violently: 
eypelled from the boose. Nor was,this ail, her 
father, who wm never kind, and often 

had visitqd,her with the most fieroe and prqpi 
. displeasure; yentipg his mgp.tipoci her defence* 
Ipse head, and. ovsipuhelming her with a torren? 
of opprphqpus ,epithets, such as jao father should 
'use towards a daughter. And ippre, he had 
threafonSd forrible vengsaupeigfuast Carij,only 
the.ptore terrible to h?r, that, she was,left, ip, 
doubt as to whaa thpt, vengeance would he- «• .; 
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ten in her anxiety fbr her lorer. A dozen times 
since the—to her—terrible event of Carl's ex¬ 
pulsion, and her father’s explosion, had she 
made up her mind to seek the stem tyrant, and 
without asking anything for herself, to plead for 
her brer; for knowing the power and unforgiv¬ 
ing disposition of her father, she imagined that 
nothing less than a dreadful death would satisfy 
his wounded pride. Bat to her dismay he had 
been absent the wh o l e day, and now the second 
night had come, what could have happened to 
Bril'? 

But hark! a carriage enters the court yard, 
rind her father's well known robe is heard bias- 
jJhetmug set a furious rate, because one of the 
carriage lamps happened to bum a little higher 
than the other, or Borne equally importanfmatter. 
He was evidently in a savage temper, but that 
Vety cirtumstaibe gave her hope; for—She 
thought—had he succeeded in exterminating 
knd blotting from the face of the earth her 
adored Carl, surety he would be in a pleasanter 
rifotfL 

- Notwithstanding the ugly reception she was 
sure to meet with, the brave girl determined to 
hi once put her plan iri execution. According¬ 
ly making a burned toilet, she descended with a 
half eager, half frightened step, the broad Stkfr* 
Way that led to the hall of the psflace, whereshe 
frit certain of finding her father, for he invari¬ 
ably passed his evenings there, and of late the 
greater part of the night. Arriving at one of 
die sftle entrances, she hesitated a moment, to 
strengthen her wavering resolution, and frame 
an address* that should meet with favor from her 
dreaded father. Peeping between the folds of 
tapestry which closed the entrance, she was sur¬ 
prised and shocked at die change that had come 
oter the count since their last meeting. His 
foee was deadly pale, almost livid, as with a 
rapid and irregular step he strode from end to 
end of the apartment, occasionally giving veUt 
to some incoherent exclamation or grindingMf 
teeth violently together. 

This Unexpected scene put to flight die little 
remaining courage Mariehad until that: moment 
kept up; but for some ckUSe She Could not ex* 
phtin, her limbs 1 refitted to bear her away Tiom 
the spot, and she Stood as if spell bdund, with 
her eyes fixed upOU her father, Who Was evi¬ 
dently expecting SonttOrie, as he ever and anoW 
threw an anxious, inquiring glance around thO 
test apartment. "• 

Suddenly, arid Without appearing to have en¬ 
tered by any of the usual passages, there Stood 
in the centre of the floor, avail figufe'ehttfoped 
in u Wack cloak, arid holding te hisimnd a hat 


, and plume of the same sombre hue. His fea¬ 
tures were noble and eminently handsome, yet 
from some undefined cause a thrill of horror ran 
through her frame as she gazed upon him, and 
instinctively leaning forward she listened atten¬ 
tively to the conversation that ensued. 

“Well," said the stranger, confronting the 
count, “ I have come punctually." 

“ I see you have," returned the count, appar¬ 
ently not in the least surprised at his sudden 
appearance. 

“Have you succeeded with the substitute 
yon spoke of?" 

“I have not; but is there no possibility of 
obtaining an extension for a short period ?" 

“ Without the substitute is forthcoming, there 
cannot be the minutest fraction of a second 
granted farther; for, to say file truth, count, you 
have already had so many extensions that your 
credit is getting decidedly below par, and it is 
high time something more tangible than’ bonds 
ami promises should he given. Just consider, if 
you please, it isnow one hundred and sixty yeart 
since our first interview; at that time we bar¬ 
gained for forty yean, for which yon was to give 
the usual term of twenty thousand ; and very 
Cheap it was too at the time. When that period 
expired, we made a neW bargain extending over 
a series of years; that too expired; and since 
that time there has been nothing but extensions, 
yon all the while putting off with promises of 
substitutes; which promises, it is needless for 
me to say, have not been fulfilled; until now 
yon are in debt for various items to the extent 
of a million and a half of yean. I regret to 
day it, but permit me to observe, count, I rather 
doubt your having tried to obtain a substitute. 
There, for instance, is the young lady whom yon 
have brought up as your daughter, and who is 
not your daughter; h appears to me you might 
have made soiriettting out of her attractions. It 
is not your affection that has prevented, I'm 
certain; bnt yon foiled to make the attempt ; 
besides there an numerous other instances in 
which I am inclined to think yon might have 
succeeded, had you been disposed to try." 

“ toasting nil that to be true, yon know there 
is yet another chance. If we succeed to-night 
in persuading Carl Yon Lagerbier to sign the 
bond you proposed to him yesterday,—4n that 
case I -shall have a further extension of -forty 
years." 

“ So the bond reads." 

“And If wefofl?" 

“ In tint case you must be content to go with 
me, when the last stroke of twelve sounds to¬ 
night. And permit me to say, count, I think 
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yob should be perfectly willing to accompany 
me, considering the immunity yon here had. 
'With the exception of the Count de 8aizrt Ger¬ 
main, I never granted so long a period to mocthl 
before.” 

“ Notwithstanding which, I have a decided 
aversion to leaving just at this time. I have 
arranged none of my aflhim; in farmed* no 
preparation whatever, for saeb a sadden de¬ 
parture.” 

"And yet yon knew the time expired to- 

right." 

“ True, but I had, and still have great hope 
of yonng Lagerbier. The overwhehning love 
he bears to the yonng woman I call my dtiogh- 
ter, ran, I think, be tamed to good account, to 
say nothing of the wealth I will offer him.” ’ 

*Tm not so sure of yonr succeeding,” re- 
tamed the stranger.' "I offered him laetnight 
precisely wbdt yon will offer, and he totaled 
peremptorily. The feet fc, he has some con¬ 
founded notions in his bead concerning the pro- 
priety of having any dealings with me, whatever. 
And as for the yonng woman, I think yon have j 1 
ovetohot the mark. The love tort of affection 
he entertains for her is peculiar, so pure, in feet, 
that he would think himself unworthy of her, 
did he gain her by any snch means. OoUldwe 
•feet her to ptoiuade him to it,—then indeed; but 1 
that is out of the question entirely, sWs would 
octoner persuade him the other way; indeed the 
very presence of a wholly innocent being Hke 
bet, would mar the whole proceedings and pre¬ 
vent my operating at all. The feet isocount, 
you should have begun sooner with young Lag. 
ertitr, and have worked his mind np tt> the point 
before this. I fear you are now too late. By 
the way, how soon before you shaft expect him 
beret” 

“ Tkn minutes from this time was the hour 
appointed. But Why, let me ask, are you sb 
■much more anxious to get him into your power, 
With orily twenty thousand years to serve, than 
myself with a million and a half t” 

** O, the reason is Obvious; it is but natural 
that we should prefer a young impulsive spirit 
like his, to a tough, Weather-beaten, old soul 
like yours; beside, wears sure of you, and we 
ale, by no meaas, sure of him; in feet, if he 
resists to night, I dm middling certain we never 
shall get him. I think, Upon the whole, count, it 
would be quite as well for yon to see the yonng 
feUOw alone, and try your powers at persuasion. 

I will be back In time to execute the deed, should 
he consent, or to accompany you, Bhonld he re- 
fere. In the meantime, I have several little 
matters on hand that require my attention. 
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Let me see; 111 rue over to llfbfstopot, and 
take a look at our affairs there; have a word or 
two with Louis Napoleon,: in passing; then 
sUp across to America, and see that the steam 
fire engine Is prevented from being put into op¬ 
eration at Boston; and some other little mat¬ 
ters thereabout, all of which 1 can accomplish 
in season to attend to our business hem” 

Bo saying, the stranger bowed politely to the 
count, mt his hat jauntily upon hie head, and lo 
c-he was not— 

Poor little Marie was almost from with hor¬ 
ror at the very peculiar style of conversation 
adopted by the two worthies, and the diabetic*! 
plot to swindle her lover out of the immortal 
part of himself. What was she to do ? Bush into 
the room so soon as Carl made his appearance, 
and inform him of his danger 3 No, that would 
only save him, and in the expansive love of her 
heart, abe wished to save the count also, although 
he was not her fkther,and had always been harsh 
to her. 

- What eoftid she do 3 alarm the house I But of 
what avail would be any amount of force with 
a gentleman who possessed the peculiar faculty 
of rendering himself invisible at any moment, 
and could travel from Berlin to Boston, and 
back in five minutes 3 A doeen different pro¬ 
jects presented themselves and were es speedily 
banished. What ooridshe do3 Shew*# almost 
id despair, when a brilliant thought entered her 
pretty/foolish, little head. Leaving her station 
at the door, she rushed np stain to her room and 
armed herself with a large crucifix, to which 
was appended a reUc of marvellous virtues, and 
with this spiritual weapon, she quickly returned 
to her post at the door. 

She had been at her station scarcely a minute, 
when a eervant anseuneed Carl Yon Lagerbier. 
How her heart fluttered as he entered the room, 
looking—she thought—handsomer than ever; 
and with what eagerness the bent forward to 
listen# drinking in every word that was uttered. 

“ I have sent for you at this hoar, young mao, 
because we have some business to transact that 
Cannot ho so well done at any other time,” began 
the count, when Carl stood before him., “ xqn 
probably know, to what I allude ; aethers is no 
time to spare, we may as well proceed at ono^ 
without any circumlocution. To be brie£ thoq , 
you love my daughter 3” ' 

“Passionately, devotedly.” 

“ She shall be thine. You would be rich 3” t 

“ Yes, that Marie may have no want uugrat- 
ified.” 

“ Yon shall have two millions—do you hear, 
young man? two mflfions, and a tide. You 
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shall be toy bSirbut only upon one condition, 
tbit you sign foe bond m^'friend'presented you 
last night. Yott understand? If you refuse 
this liberal offer, poverty and wretchedn&s 
shall be your lot, and niy vengeance shall pur¬ 
sue you to the ends of the earth/' ’ 

“Jt is in vain, cotmi," replied Carl, suddenly, 
but firmly. : “ I have' thought well of this mat¬ 
ter, have repented sincerely the rash and foolish 
<Words of last night, when for a moment I dared 
harbor the fearfal thought of risking my eternal 
Welfare. No, I Will live and die in poverty and 
'wretchedness. Will even gite up Marie, and 
could -she hear toy words/ she wbtdd approve 
them— ^but never, never, will I sign a compact 
with the devil/' • ' 

“No, not sign?" gasped the count, growing 
deadly pale; while his e^e wandered toward»the 
dock, the hands Of whitto were "fearfully pear 
the betar‘ , of twelve. “You must* you shall 
sign," he continued fiercely. 

“ Never," replied Carl, firmly. 

“ You Oan procure a substitute before the time 
Expires." 

Cari Shook his head. 

“By ill the infernal powers, you shall sign 
tbit paper, or never leave this spotalive," roared 
foe count, drawing his sWord and rushing Upon 
him. As he spoke, the pbrson We have thus far 
called the stranger, but whom we Will henceforth 
call the demon, stood before them. “ Hold;" he 
cried, “there must be no compulsion; either he 
Signs the paper of his own free will.and accord, 
Or it is of no effect. Prepare yourself, Count 
Von OomgsbOrg," he continued, in a terrible 
voice, fire flashing from, his eyes! " The hour 
draws near, in one minute more, the felock now 
•trikes." 

,f O; spate me, spare «e?" faltered the miser¬ 
able inan, Sinking helpless Into a chair. 

• “There is the bond, the bond," continued the 
tifenkto, with a fiendish laugh, as he laid the 
parchment on thfe table, arid strode aeross to 
whete the count was sittings ’ . 1 ‘ 

The dock began striking the hour of mid- 
Wight -•‘One" clanged forth from the bell's 
fireken throat. 

“Are ydu ready, Cohnt YOU Conigsberg? 
Ho, ho, only a million and a half," roared the 
dfetoon. 

“ O mercy, mercy !" 

Two—the words df the bond which lay upon 
the table, flashed Out brighter and brighter as 
the doA Struck, Until every letter seemed a 
flame, while the count's signature was the color 
of Mobd. r 

: Pour— with 'the rapid Motioul of a 1 startled 


fawn, Marie, seeming like a very atlgel in that 
presence/darted from.her hiding-place, and fly¬ 
ing with the speed of light across the hall, laid 
foe precious crucifix upoafoe very centre of the 
parchment. The demon shuddered from bead 
to'foot 

“ Where now is your claim upon the count, 
•foul fiend?" cried Marie, exultantly. “Lay 
ybur impious hand upon that sacred emblem if 
you dare." 

t The letters of fire faded from the bond imme¬ 
diately as the cross touched the parchment, leav¬ 
ing It a perfectly blank sheet, except where the 
count’s signature was written; that still remain¬ 
ed, hut no ktoger the color of blood. 

The demon gazed as if bewildered, at the 
holy symbol, until the last stroke of twelve had 
eouffded, then with a fearful imprecation, that 
shook, the building to Its foundation, he disap¬ 
peared through the roof. The fatal hour was 
passed. Marie lifted the cross from the parch¬ 
ment, when spontaneously igniting, it was soon 
consumed. 

“ Count; father," said Marie, laying her hand 
upon his arm, “ the hour is passed, and you are 
saved from the consequences of your error." 

“ Is it indeed so ? is it possible there is hope 
even forme?" 

“ There is hope for all men, oouut," paid Carl, 
approaching and taking his hand. 

“ Heaven bless you, my child!" said the count, 
laying his hand upon Marie’s head. “ And for 
you, Carl," he continued, turning to him, “you 
have proved youxself strong enough to resist 
foe item ptation to which I fell; take this child, 
therefore, protect her, for she is an orphan, and 
may you be happy. For my title and estates, I 
leave ypn my heir; to-morrow I shall quit foe 
world and enter a monastery, where amid prayer 
and fasting, and in foe communion of holy men, 

I will endeavor to atone, in some measure, for 
my misdeeds." So saying, he left foe room, 
while Marie, folded fo Carl’s embrace, wept fqr 
joy upon his bosom j and here we’ll leave them, 
as indeed we should do, for it always makes me 
terribly provoked to have any one spying round 
When I am in a like situation. 


Contentment.— Fit objects to employ the 
intervals of life are among the greatest aids to 
contentment a man can possess. The lives of 
many persons are an alternation of one engross¬ 
ing pursuit, and a sou of listlefo apathy: They 
are either grinding, qr doing nothing. To thttsO 
Who are half their lives fiercely busy, foe remainr 
fog half is often torpid without quiescence. A 
man phould havp some pursuit always in his 
power, to which he may turn gladly in his hours 
of recrtUtitm.— Hdp9. 
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Wfctnyoa, beaktoth«Mdf Aetth, 
Mftttd, ul m aj 

1*7 W«MJ frame fltek to ngme, 

Bow not in grief, 

'Neath the heavy stroke so early given, 

Bit torn to Him who reigns In heaven, 

An* seek nM 

When *neeth the ground you’re seen me laid, 
And home return, in grief profbund; 

No voice to hear, no untie to meet, 

Not hopshas he, 

Nee let escape these bitter tears and sighs, 
But hope with me to spend, beyond the skies, 
Eternity. 

Whan yen shah wake at early awn, 

And seek in vain my form to deep, 

And gaae around the room forlorn, 

No smile to meet, no hand to grasp— 

Not heartsick moan. 

Any saw eats slntlan tnan la mind, 

Nor tMnk none worthy yon eon And, 

To call your own. 

Whan many donety days have parted, 

' And yon another heart hasa gataaS 
Another form your arms have olaeped—, 

The cypress for the orange changed, 

Not quite forget: 

Though your love for her meat true shall be, 
lot memor y live, and your love for me 
Keep earned yet. 


THE BANISHED SAILOR. 


BT AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Gaftaim Robbins told us the next story. 
He was a stout, powerfully built man, and had 
been a ship-master over twenty yean. 

“ Well, boys/' he commenced, “ my story has 
but little of the thrill to it, but it bus a curious 
sort of a winding up, as you shall hear. Some 
Sea yean ago—I had command then of the same 
•hip which I now own—I cleared at Boston for 
Calcutta. About half of my crew were furnish¬ 
ed by a shipping-agent, and they were certainly 
gowMoeking men. I had no reason to complain 
wf thorn on the score of seamanship, for they 
were good seamen and understood their profes¬ 
sion. Jor a week all went on well, and I had be¬ 
gun to flatter myself that we should have no 
tumble <m the voyage, when one of the man com¬ 
menced to exhibit traits of character which I 
did not moch fancy. 

. Hi* *§** EOS Marie jLgftoa. was a stcjptf, 

6 
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broad-chested fellow, strong as an ox, and with 
a set of limbs which looked as though they were 
made of twristed ropes. His first exhibitions of 
evil were among the men, where he seemed in¬ 
clined to provoke quarrel and fighting. I called 
him aft and bade him let me see no more of his 
mischief. He made me no reply, and went for¬ 
ward with a sullen, dogged look. 

“ Matters passed on for a week longer, and at 
the end of that time, as I came on (Jeck one 
' morning, I found a row going on upon the fore¬ 
castle. I hurried forward, and found that Lof¬ 
ton had been kicking up a muss as usual. I in¬ 
quired what had caused the disturbance, but re¬ 
ceived no answer, so I turned to a foretopman 
named Anderson, and ordered him to explain to 
me what had happened. 

“ 1 Why, sir/ said he, casting a kind of fearful 
glance towards the evil man, 1 Lofton came up 
a little while ago, and found Bill seuin' on his 
ditty-bag, an' he shoved him off. Bill told him 
not to do that again, an' at that Lofton up and hits 
him a kick, and was goin' to pitch into him, 
when me an' Tom interfered. Lofton swore 'at 
he’d murder us if we didn't let go of him, but 
we swore 'at he shouldn't harm Bill, for Bill 
w'as only a boy compared with him. That's 
where we was, sir, when you came.' 

“It's a lie i' said Lofton, with his fists 
doubled up. 

“ * Be careful/ said I, looking him sharply in 
the eye. I suppose he hated to have the men 
see him cowed, so he thought he'd show me a 
little of his spunk. At any rate, he turned full 
upon me, and said—and he looked savage, too, 
when he spoke: 

“ ‘ Don’t think I'm afraid of you/ 

“ That startled me. 'Look out/ I said, ‘oi* 
you'll find yourself iu rather rough hands.' 

“At that he shook his fist iu my face. I 
wasn't a very weak man then. I was taller than 
Lofton, and not so stiff, and my fist was heavy. 
With a movement so quick that he couldn't 
avoid it I gave him a blow upon the side of the 
head, just below the ear, that felled him to the 
deck as though he’d been struck with a cannon 
ball. At first I thought he was dead, but ha 
soon began to move, and ere long he got upon 
his feet. The first word that escaped from his 
mouth was an oath, and directed to me. I 
struck him again, in the same place, but heavier 
than before, and be fell again like lead. When 
he next got up he seemed inclined to fear me, 
and he kept his tongue to .himself. 

“ 'Lofton/ I said to him—and I spoke rather 
mors kindly than I would have believed.it possi¬ 
ble for me & Ipre spo^fn—' there ia,qpneed of 
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my saying much, for you are sensible enough to 
know what order and subordination must be on 
board a ship. It gives me more pain to punish 
yon than it can possibly give you to receive it. 
I want yon to understand this. Now why can't 
yon behave as yon should ? yon know what your 
duty is, and you know how much happier yon 
will be if yon make yourself pleasant/ I went 
on in this way some time, and when I went aft 
again I left him with his head down. I made 
no threat of any kind, but I talked just as 
though I didn’t believe that he would act so any 
more. 

" After this I fairly thought that Lofton would 
behave himself. He was sober and regular at 
his duty, bnt he had little to Bay to the rest of 
the crew. He was sullen most of the time, and 
I don't think he spoke a dozen words a day, that 
he wasn’t obliged to speak. His peculiarities 
attracted my attention, and once I tried to get 
at the secret of his strange behaviour. One 
night, when he had the wheel, I stood by his 
side and asked him how long he had followed 
the sea. He told me, ever since he could re 
member, save at intervals which he had spent on 
shore. I next asked him if either of his parents 
was living. He said, no. I was then going to 
ask another question, when he looked me in the 
face, and said he: 

“' There, capt’n, you'd better stop where yon 
are. I see your drift, and I a'n't fond of telling 
my own affairs.' 

“* Bnt you are a strange man, and I cannot 
see through you at aH,* said I. 

“ • Well, an* what’s the need of yer seein’ 
through me V he growled, giving the wheel an 
^extra spoke a port, and heaving it hack again. 

“I said no more to him, but went about my 
own business, satisfied that he would do best to 
be left alone. 

'* We had reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thus far Lofton had maintained a dogged, sullen 
subordination since the scene to which I have 
referred; but after we had doubled the cape, 
he commenced once more to show his evil pranks. 
One night he knocked Bill Cookson down, and 
kicked up a general row. I hurried forward 
and pnt a stop to it as soon as possible; but 
this did not stop it, for the next day be had 
another fight. I told him if he did so again I 
would put him in irons, but he took no notice of 
my threat. He seemed to have become utterly 
Teckless of all consequences, and at enmity with 
the whole crew. In fact, he appeared to take a 
sort of fiendish delight m feeling that we all 
hated him. We had now got so that there was 
no safety with him, and I carried my threat into 


execution. I pnt hhn hi irons, but I had to 
knock him down first I kept him confined a 
week, and then I let him free, but after that I 
went armed, for I knew not what he might do. 

“ But even this seemed to have no influence 
but to make him more ugly* The men all fear¬ 
ed him, for he was powerful; and more than 
that, they feared that he would not hesitate to 
use a knifeif provoked to it. At length I got out 
of patience, and I found that the peace of the 
crew was destroyed while he remained on board. 
I tried to reason with the fellow, but he would 
only snarl and scowl at ipy persuasions. 1 was 
puzzled, I hod tried every sort of means, and yet 
not a particle of impression could I have upon 
him. I had urged him with all the power of 
which I was capable. I had pointed out to him 
in every conceivable form the real joys of life he 
was throwing away. In short, no father ever 
talked more kindly and feelingly to a child than 
I did to him. 

“ But finally I gave up. One day Lofton 
had been wont than usual, and aa he gave me 
a threatening answer, I simply said: ‘Now, 
Mark, I’ve come to the last resort. Let me see 
one other act of evil from yorg and I will set 
you ashore upon the first land wa see 1 I will 
do it as true as there is a God in heaven 1’ 

“ He looked at me sharply as I spoke, but I 
could not see that it affected him any. However 
I let him rest at that. On the very next day the 
men were sent aloft to shake the reefs out of the 
topsails. I heard an oath from the main topsail 
yard, and on looking up I saw that Lofton was 
having a spat with Bill Cookson again. Lofton 
was on the Flemish horse casting loose the ear¬ 
ing, and Cookson was next to him. * Let me 
alone,’ I heard Cookson say, 1 1 want to do my 
duty.’ On the next instant I saw Lofton spring 
in and give the youngster a blow that knocked 
him from the yard. Quick as I could I ordered 
the men in from the yard, and hove the ship to. 
Bill was picked up though ’twas a narrow chance, 
for the blow he had received had almost stunned 
him. As soon as the men had come down, I 
went forward with some irons and ordered Lof¬ 
ton to give me his hands, but he rotated. I 
called on my men to help me, when the fellow 
drew Ms knife, and swore he’d run the firet mss 
through who placed a hand on him. The words 
were hardly feom his mouth when my nde 
struck him down with a belaying pin, and in a 
few moments more we had him ironed. I spoke 
not a word, but confined him under the top-gal¬ 
lant forecastle. 

“ Three days from that time one of the look¬ 
outs reported land on the larboard how. We 
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rtemd for it at once, and fond H to fee a mill 
island, not more than thine o t ftrar miles in di¬ 
ameter, and weH woqded. I ordered the boat to 
be lowered, and then pat Lofton into it. It 
seemed hard to leave a human being in each a 
place, and I made up mymind that if he would 
only beg fbr mercy, and premise to behave him¬ 
self, I would recam! Bat he did no such thing. 
I went to the Shore with him, and he was sullen 
and silent, and even after we had landed him he 
spoke not a word until I had spoken first. 

M ‘ Yon wont repent, will yon V I said. 

** His answer was only a volley of oaths* and I 
came off and left him, and ere long afterwards 
my ship was on her way again. I turned to 
look back upon the island and saw Lofton stand¬ 
ing nearly where I had left him. He was gazing 
after us, and then I determined that if he would 
only make the least sign towards the ship I would 
go about and get him. Bat as soon as he saw 
that I was looking at him, he plnnged into the 
wood. We stood on, but I mast confess that 
the face of that lonely man haunted me. The 
row to Calcutta was made in safety, and On the 
way back I meaat to stop at the inland and see 
if Lofton was still alive, but I could not find it 
again. I did not know its name, though of 
coarse I had its latitude and .longitude, but 
when wflhio a few days' sail of the island a 
storm came upon ns, and we lost the place, so I 
saw him not. 

“ Bnt many a time did 1 wish that I had not 
left Mark Lofton on that lone island. Yet how 
could I have helped it 1 I could not have kept 
him under guard all the time, and had he been. 
loose, there was danger of hil killing good men. 
Thus I argued with lnyself, and gradually the 
thing ceased to trouble me. 

“ Time passed on, and nine yean rolled away. 
Once afterwards I found the little island—it was 
nearly on the southern tropic—and went alt over 
it. It was five years after I had left Lofton. I 
found a hut made of boughs, and other signs of 
humanity, but there was no human being there. 
1 forgot to tell you that after we had set Lofton 
on shore, I put after him a package containing a 
gun, a knife* and some powder and ball. In the 
hut there was a rude fire-place, and the ashes 
add coals were still there, though caked down by 
the mins which could now copse through the 
’broken roof. As I could find no further daces, I 
of course supposed the man must have found 
some means of leaving the island. 

“ Last November t anchored my ship in Port 
Philip, at Australia. I went there to take out 
-provisions and clothing fbr the miners, and also 

-to carry passengers. 1 remained at Melbourne 

• •. 


a month. One day, after I had got all loaded 
up for my return voyage, and was*only wahfilg 
for some passengers to come down from <the 
mountains, I received a message regeesdig khe 
to call at the hotel and see a sick man. 1 want 
up at once, and the dark of the bouse, ^ho 
knew me, and knew what I had come fbr, con¬ 
ducted me up stairs, and showed me into <met>f 
the best rooms in the establishment. There sat 
a middle-aged gentleman, who arose ds I entered 
and asked if I was Captain Bobbins. I told hhn 
1 was, and then he turned SO wards a heavy ob¬ 
tain which formed a complete partition, and mb- 
. dotted for me to follow him. In there 1 found'a 
bed, aud upon it was a man Whom 1 sOon recog¬ 
nized as one I had seen befbre. His featums 
ware sunken and death-llkt, and the skin as dafk 
as an Indian's. The hair was gray; butAwds 
the great black eye I recognised. 

“ * Ah, captain/ he uttered, trying to mile 
himself up, but feiling, 'don't you remember 
John Wallace V 

“ I was upon the point of replying that 1 had 
forgotten the name, when he made a sign fbr 
the physician to leave. As soon as the mau-df 
medicine was gone, a strange light shot athwakt 
the sick man's features, and in a low tone he 
said: ' 

H ‘ But you haven't forgotten Mark Lofton 1*- 

M You may believe I started. I recognised 
him in an instant, but how fallen ahd fkded. He 
extended his hand, and I took it. 

“ < Mark,' said I, * I am glad to see you onCb 
more, but sorry to see you so. Bat you’re 
caused me many unhappy moments.' * 

" * How so t* he asked quietly. 

“ * In wishing that I had not left you fin that 
islhnd.' 

" 1 Tut, tut, say no more about that. 'TWhs 
the making of me. But you mustn't expect tb 
talk much, for I've but precious Httle life In me, 
and must say what I've got to say first. Yes, 
you made me, and I've sent for you now to see 
you, and tell you. I knew when you first catrife 
into port, and then T hoped I Should get well 
enough to, go to the States with you.' 

“ I told him that he might get well as It wks, 
and that I would wait fbr him, even though 1 
was now ready to sail. 

u * But suppose I couldn't pay you V he iaM. 

M I told him he shouldn't pay me if he could. 

“ * Well, well/ he uttered in a hollow tone, 
* yon wont be burdened with me. But listen: 
I say leaving me on that Island was the rriattn^ 
of me. For the first Week of my being there *1 
only prayed that I might at some fixture time 
get near enough to you to murder you, and dttf- 
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iug that time I tired on berries and roots. After 
Ast I began to fee! lonesome, and my anger 
eooled down. Then I resolved to open the bun¬ 
dle jo* had done np for me, and when I found 
the gun, and ball, and powder, the first feeling 
ofgratitnde that I had experienced for fears 
earns to my sooL Ton may now know what I 
never would tell yon before. When I was 
yoaag I loved a gentle girl, and she was snatch- 
od from die—rained—by another. I met her se¬ 
ducer, and I shot him. I was taken np and 
broke jail, and from that time I allowed my 
heart to sink into a hatred of everything. My 
parents werehoth dead, and I knew of no rela¬ 
tive on the face of the earth. Ugliness became 
a disease, and my baser passions I ever nursed. 
So had I lived for many years when you first 
knew me. But new feelings came to me in my 
banishment. When I had no human being to 
converse with, then I began to realize how neces¬ 
sary companionship was to even life itself. As 
I became more and more lonesome I remembered 
the good lessons yon tried to teach me, and *hen 
I began, too, to acknowledge to myself that yon 
had been forbearing and kind, even beyond my 
deserts. 

“' And so a year passed away, and at the end 
of that time I had actually learned all your les¬ 
sons Word for word, and had now oome to wish 
oominaally that I had profited by them. Prayer 
. followed next, and then came the resolution that 
if I ever could get free from the island I would 
he a better man. Ton may think it strange, but 
I had now come to look back upon you as the 
only guide to my reformed life. Your lips were 
the only lips that had aver, since my boyhood, 
spoke* one kind word of counsel and advice, and 
upon your sayings my whole superstructure of 
character was founded. If I ever for one moment 
blamed you for leaving me there, the thought of 
bpw you bore with me, and how I trampled upon 
your kindness, drove such thoughts away. Ah, 
you have tittle idea what thoughts will come to 
a man in such loneliness. 

“ * Four years passed away, and during that 
time I lived on fowl's eggs and fruit, pad in a hut 
wfoch I built of boughs. At length a bag was 
becalmed off the island, and I got on board. I 
gave my name as John Wallace, and prefaced 
t© have been oast away four yean before. That 
brig came here, and 1 at once made my way to 
fa mines, which were then just opened. I fol¬ 
lowed up my resolution, and have been fortunate. 
But I've met one enemy now that can't be over¬ 
come. Yet, what is that V He spoke this in a 
fad voice, and feirly sprang np to a sitting pos¬ 
ture. * What is that V he repeated, while a 


bright fire burned in his eye. * Rut for you I 
should have died a miserable, degraded being, 
but now I am happy and contented. The lesson 
has been a bard one, but nothing else could have 
turned a heart like mine. I have seen my God, 
and in my soul I know all ray sins are foigiven; 
washed away by the blood of the Lamb 1' 

“ He fell back exhausted^and at that moment 
the doctor came in. Lofton tried to speak again 
but he was too weak. The physician told me 
to come again in the morning. 1 returned to my 
ship, and on the next morning I went back to the 
hotel. I met the doctor, and he told me my 
friend was dead. I went up to look at him, and 
those dark, sunburnt features did wear a smile in 
their last, silent repose. 

"‘He was a noble, good man,' uttered the 
doctor, as we stood looking at the sleeper. 

“ * He was,' I returned. 

“ * And yet a strange roan,' the doctor added. 
He had told me all, and his attachment to yon is 
surely a singular one, or, at least, fostered under 
singular circumstances.' 

“ So we conversed some time on the strange 
subject, and at length, as I announced that I 
must return, the doctor took me to the adjoining 
apartment, where there was a laige trunk with 
my name on it, 

“ ‘ There,' he said,' that trunk is yours. And 
there io> a letter, which, you will observe, was 
signed in the presence of a justice and three wit¬ 
nesses.' 

“ I opened the letter, it was quite long; and had 
been written by his attorney, at Lofton's dictation. 
It iterated the thanks he had already bestowed 
upon me, and informed me that the trunk, and 
all that was in it, save ode small package, was 
mine; and that upon that package I should And 
directions for its disposition. And last, I was 
forbidden to open the trank until I had passed 
the Cape of Good Hope. I wailed to follow Mgrk 
Lofton's remains to the grave, and then I set 
sail. 

“ I have been many times anxious to leave the 
Cape behind me, but never so anxious as then. 
But the time at length came, and on the morn¬ 
ing that my ship struck the Atlantic, I opened the 
trank. I found a lot of old papers at the top, 
and below them I came to a Bible. Next I came 
to a lot of canvass bags, and—they were filled 
with gold! At the bottom was an iron-bound 
box, and upon it was a letter directed tome. I 
took it up, and s©w, upon the top of She -box, 
written, the name of ‘ William Cookson.' 
Bill was at that moment within three feet of mo, 
my first mate! We read the letters together— 
one for him, and one more fa mo—and in them 
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Lofton hoped tbit the remembrancer here he* 
stowed, might at least be some little sign of his 
well wishes for an honest man whom he had once 
so deeply wronged. In my letter I was desired 
to get the box to Cookson if he was living, and 
if he was dead I was to divide it among such 
of the crew of the old ship as were known 
to me. 

“I will only add, that Mark Lofton had left 
me forty-seven thousand dollars, and to BUI, 
twelve thousand. My mate and I had some 
strange feelings at that moment, and when we 
spoke the name of him who had thus enriched ns 
our hands involuntarily met in a tremulous em¬ 
brace, and warm tears trembled upon oar lids. 

“ Yon now know why I have given np going to 
sea any more. Yon can see, too, how natural it 
was that Cookson and I should enter into part¬ 
nership in the shipping business ; and yon also 
will understand why we have called our new 
ship the * Mark Lofton/ ” 


44 ALL ALONE, DARLING.” 

So said an agonised mother to her infant, that 
lay on her lap dying. Sadly and tenderly she 
gazed on its pale face. 0, how thin and pale 
disease had made it! And when the little wasted 
hands would be feebly reached towards her, and 
the sharp pain would distort the lovdy features, 
^nd the dear eyes would look up to her so im¬ 
ploringly, the mother's heart blea as none hut a 
mothers heart can. It was not only the dying 
agonies of her child that she dreaded; after a 
few more hoars of suffering, a few more straggles 
for breath, afew mors looks of love and pain, its 
eyes would see her no more. It would pass 
away from her sight. The timid babe must go 
from all that it knew, all that it had seen, into a 
world where all would be strangers. 

“ All alone, darling; you must go all alone” 
That was the bitter tnought to that tender moth¬ 
er. Bnt that was the voice of nature. Soon 
faith whispered, “ He who prepared your heart 
to waleoane the little one so loving when it came 

stranger into this world, cannot he endow 
some fair and gentle spirit with love and skill to 
meet the little stranger as it enters that world, to 
embrace it tenderly, and gently introduce it to 
the happy scenes of its new existence! 

“ Your Saviour is there ; he who said, ‘ Suf¬ 
fer little children to come unto me/ You have 
trusted his grace for your child's redemption, 
can you not trust your child in his care ? * He 
shall gather the lambs with his arms, and cany 
them in his bosom/ Your little one will be safe 
in that bosom, and * quiet from fear of evil 
more safe, more quiet, more happy than in your 
owl" Faith allayed the anxiety, and soothed 
the anguish of nature. The weeping mother 
hetiereoand was comforted.— American Messenger . 


He whose wishes, respecting the possessions 
of this world, are the most reasonable and bound¬ 
ed, is likely to lead the safest, and for that rea¬ 
son, the mqst desirable life. 


TO CARRIE D.H-- 


■T a. ZDWm RATDKX. 


Remember me! 

Not—I retreat—at the festal board, while all arooa4 that, 
Tha light saemda af joyous wirth, la pin—ut tho n ^ Hs 
hava bound thaa; 

Not tha ssjuud lively daaea, what* busj feet art praaatng. 
Nor In frehlon’s brilliant bowers, where happy eyea are 
glancing— [that, 

Bat at twilight, whan tha stars are shining bright above 
And all la still and Iona—if no oflbar tho’t them nova tbee, 
Remember me. 

Remember me. 

Not in the busy msae of lift where all is bright and glad | 
Not In tha silent gloom of night, wftMb all is darkand sad; 
Not in tha brilliant circle, when light wit and mfcth 
abound, 

Nor yet In homelier circles, where sweet tones of muds 
sound, 

Bnt In thine own lone chamber, when from worldly oarss 
♦ thou’rtfree, j tn si , 

And, dearest, whan thou ofler’st up thy prayers on b end ed 
, Remember me. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE WRECK. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 

Our ship, the old Delaware (Km of battle), 
was homeward bonnd. We were twenty days 
from Gibraltar, and had thus far had quite re¬ 
spectable weather. On the morning of February 
15th, 1844, we discovered what appeared to he 
a wreck on our weather bow. Word was went 
to the captain, and he issued orders at once to 
tack and stand for it. Accordingly tha ship was 
pat about, and ns we neared it we found it to ha 
a small craft with the mainmast standing, and 
the foremast sawed off within about four feat of 
the deck. The main shrouds were standing, 
while the mainstay had been seemed to the 
stump of tbe foremast. Iu addition to this a stay 
was run from the mainmast head to the end of 
the bowsprit. This was ail tha standing rigging 
in sight from our ship. A boat was lowered, 
and I was called to go in it with one of the lieu¬ 
tenants. The wreck lay with her stprboawd rail 
at the water's edge, while the larboard side was 
well out, and the sea was breaking over her con¬ 
tinually. 

We passed around under the stern, and there 
we stopped a few moments to make out hsrnama 
as she rose from the water. We had no difficulty 
in doing this, for the name was plainly painted: 
the “ Halifax, of Halifax.” Then we hauled 
up under tbe quarter raU, and three of ns bored* 
ed her. Her deck was swept clean, save of swell 
rigging sad standing stuff as was securely ma de 
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fust—the hatches were gone, and part of the bul¬ 
warks on the starboard side carried away. One 
life line was still rove, leading from the t&ffrail to 
the windlass. We went to the main hatchway 
and looked down, and we found her to be loaded 
with shingles and staves—probabiy bound for 
the West Indies. 

Of course we first searched for any living thing 
that might have been left upon the wreck, but 
w* could see no signs of such. 

“ Guess they got off somehow,” said the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“ If any ship had picked them up,” I returned, 
“I should have thought they would have taken 
sone of this rigging, for surely it is worth 
sating.” 

“ But it may have blowed too hard,” suggest¬ 
ed the officer. 

I was about to reply, when one of the men, 
who had made his way forward, suddenly utter¬ 
ed a cry of alarm. 

“ What is it ?" the lieutenant asked. 

"I heard somebody groan down here, just as 
sure as you're alive,” the man returned. 

We hastened forward, and found that the hatch 
of the forecastle com panionway was on, and that 
it was held in its place by a line made fast to a 
bolt on the outside, and then passing in, between 
the hatch and the combings, as though some one 
had pulled it down after them. 

“Hallo! Anybody there f” shouted the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

* We listened, and I distinctly heard a groan. 
Quick as thought we tore the hatch from its 
place, but at first we could sec nothing but wood 
aod water. The hulk lay. with her stem down, 
and the bows were so high out of water that the 
two forward upper berths were clear of the flood. 
The water was up above the lower bunks, but 
those two were clear, and these alone. The lad¬ 
der was in its place, and I went down. 1 look¬ 
ed into the bunk upon the starboard side, and 
there I saw' a human being. It was a man, 
seeming stack and stiff, for he noticed me not 
Agioaa from behind me startled me, and in the 
opposite berfh k saw another man. I called at 
once to those on deck, and two of them came 
down. As soon as we could fairly collect our 
reason we called for a rope's end, and by this 
means we succeeded in getting the men on deck. 
The one who had uttered the groans was able to 
sw up, though hs looked move like a thing of the 
gnave than like a living man. His fltet was all 
sunk away till the bones seemed almost insight, 
and his eyes had the cold, glassy stare of a frozen 
mm The other was senseless and inanimate, 
hot there was not. only warmth about the region 


of the heart, but I was ante I eoald feel its pul¬ 
sations with my ear. I had a small pocket-mir¬ 
ror with me—one of those circular things set in 
a little brass case—and this I opened and held to 
his lips. I watched it narrowly, and I saw mois¬ 
ture gather upon it. 

“ There’s life there,” 1 said. 

“Yes,” returned the other—the one who had 
attracted us by his groans, speaking in a forced 
whisper; “ he spoke to me sometime in the night.” 

We at once commenced to chafe the fellow's 
breast and brow and temples, and ere long his 
eyes were partly opened. Bat we knew that the 
sooner we could get him into the hands of the 
surgeon the better it would be for him, to we 
wrapped him up as warmly as we could, and 
then got them both into the boat, and having 
made sore that there was no other living thiug on 
board, we put off. In twenty minutes from th^t 
time both the men were in charge of our sur¬ 
geon, and by the help of such restoratives as he 
knew well how to apply, they were brought back 
to active life, though it was some days before 
the weakest one could even sit up. 

Five days afterwards I asked the stoutest of 
the saved men to tell me the particulars of the 
wreck. 

“Ah,” said he, with a dubious shake ef the 
head, “ it's a curious story. My name is John • 
Lamper, and my mate's name is Philip Worthen. 
We belong in Lunenberg, which is on King's 
Bay, just to the southward of Halifkx. Five of 
us owned a small schooner, and came out on the 
Banks after codfish. About a fortnight before 
you found us we got caught in a northwester. 
We tried to put back, but we couldn't do it— 
nor could we lay to. We found that we must 
scud or sink, one of the two, and we chose to 
send. Away we went for two days like a fright¬ 
ened dolphin. Our craft was an old one—an 
old coaster we bad bought cheap—and she • 
couldn’t stand such knocks ; so ou the third day, 
just as the blow was over, she sprang aleak. 
We’ manned the pumps, but 'twas no use. A 
dozen seam9 were open, and the water came in 
like mad. We found that the old thing must go, 
and we got our boat out, and as quickly as pos 
sible dumped in what provisions we could get at. 
We had just got in one beaker of water, when 
we found the schooner was going, and we made 
a rush for the boat. We had ail got in, but when 
we came to the shoving off we had no oars. I 
jumped back after them, and had just got into 
the boat again, when the schooner gave a heave 
ahead and went down. Of cousse she made a 
whirlpool where the sea closed over her, and the 
boat went into it, and down we all Went together. 
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"For awhile I wae straggling under water, 
bat I came np after a spell, and had sense enongh 
to make for the first thing I dbw afloat It prov¬ 
ed to be the main-hatch. As soon as I had secur¬ 
ed it, I looked about me. The water was cov¬ 
ered with the staff that had been on the schooner's 
deck, and it was floating about in all directions. 
Of coarse 1 looked first for my companions, and 
by-and-by I saw Phil Worthen dinging to the 
heueoop—for we brought out a lot of hens with 
as. Bus we two were all that ever came up 
alive! We looked for the boot, bat it was not 
to be ftmnd. 

"Phil aad me got dose together, and we soon 
had tense enoagh to try tad find some provisions. 
We did find one bag of bread floating on the 
water, and this we secured. That was ail we 
could find. This we secured to the hencoop, 
aad then we begaa to think of making a raft. 
We found some rigging floating about, and after 
a hard stage of mere *n three hours, all the time 
swimming about—we got the hatch, the hencoop, 
the binnacle and a part of the caboose, ail lashed 
together, and on this we took our stations. We 
picked up a wooden kid after this, and of course 
secured it, and also one oar. We picked up all 
the old tarpaulins we could find, and these we 
wrapped around the bread-bag to keep the salt 
water out. 

" Night soon came, and, as luck would hare 
it» it commenced to rain. We pulled off all anr 
clothes, and as soon as we had got them rinsed 
dear of salt we began to gather fresh water. We 
let'm soak, and then squeesed the water into the 
kid, and before morning we had it full Two 
days we were on that raft, aad on the next we 
fell hi with die wreck on which you found us.' 
We (bund no living thing on it, but we resolved 
to board it. So we put our kid and bread-bag 
on board, and then secuied the raft to her stern. 
But on the next night the raft got away some¬ 
how. Thus neon our water was gone, and we 
had only ten biscuit left. On the next day our 
bread was gone, and we wen parching with thirst. 
In our agony of thirst we drank salt water, and 
it made us tick. That night we watched for a 
•ail as long as we could see, and then we crawled 
into the forecastle, and having hauled the hatch 
down after us, we crept into the only two bunks 
that were clear of water. Phil was weaker than 
I was, for I had to help him into his bunk. Bnt 
when I had laid down it didn't seem as though I 
could ever get up again. 

“ I went to sleep—or, rather, sort of fainted 
away—and sometime in the night I was started 
by hearing Phil groan. I asked him what wm 
the matter—and he said he was dying. I tried 


to get np, bn?I couldn't move. A sort of stupor 
came over me from my efforts, and I fell away 
again. The next thing I remember was hearing 
yon on de.ck. I tried to cry out, bnt could only 
groan. I at length made out to groan pretty 
loud, and I knew when you beard me. Of course 
you know the rest. I don't think I could have 
lived till noon if yon hadn’t found ns as yon did." 

“ Then you know nothing of the former crew 
of the wreck ?" I said. 

“ No," he answered. “ I knew the craft. She 
was a morphr'dite brig, and belonged in Halifax; 
but I don't know who was in her, nor what be¬ 
came of'em." 

Three days after that we spoke an English 
barque bound fqr Halifax, and as the two saved 
men wished it, they were put on board. They 
shed tears of gratitude as they went over theside, 
and even after they had reached the Englishman's 
boat they nttcrcd their thanks for the service we 
had rendered them. 


BURIED ALIVE, 

Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having expired sometime, as it 
was thought, was placed upon the funeral pile. 
The heat of the flames revived him, but he per¬ 
ished before his friends could rescue him. The 
great anatomist, Vesaliu had the unspeakable 
misfortune to commence the dissection or a living 
body, apparently dead. Less unhappy was the 
fate of the Abbe Provost, who fell into an apo- 

{ >kctic fit, bat recovered his consciousness—too 
ate—under the scalpel. Preparations were made 
to embalm the body of Cardinal Somaglia. The 
operator had scaroely penetrated into the chest 
when the heart was seen to beat. Returning 
partially to his senses, he had sufficient strength 
to push away the knife; but the lung was mor¬ 
tally wonnded. In one of onr journals is record¬ 
ed the strangelv interesting case of the Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved interment nlmost hy a 
miracle. We find a collection by Bruhier, of no 
less than fifty-two eases of persons buried alive; 
four dissected prematurely; fifty-three who re¬ 
covered after being coffined; and seventy-two 
falsely considered dead .—Saturday Eve. Gazette. 


A GENEROUS BULLS. 

At a festival recently held in Newark, N. J., a 
lady came np to a table on which was every del¬ 
icacy in the wav of fruits, caffily, or cake, and 
intimated her desire to purchase something. 

" Mr. R." said she to the young lady in at¬ 
tendance, "paid for my coming in, and also 
treated me to ice-cream, and I'm determineif to 
buy something now I'm hero.” 

She took Her parse from her pocket, alid 
whilst seeking with her fingers in its recesses, 
ran her eyes over the table, mid settling them 
upon some almonds, inquired: 

" How many do you give for a cent V* 

"Four,” was the reply. 

" Then ghre me two cents' worth, fos I auk 
determined to buy something ."—New York Fit, 
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EDITOR’S TABLED 


MATURIN’ M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

In the present camber of Ballou's Dollar 
Monthly, we come before the reader with num¬ 
ber one of Tolume third. It will be seen that we 
' appear upon nicer paper than heretofore, and 
that we present the same abundant feast of intel¬ 
lectual food for our vast list of subscribers. We 
hare added, for the coming year, to our already 
extensive list of contributors, and can promise 
the readers of our Dollar Magazine much grati¬ 
fication in the perusal of its numbers for the 
year before us. 

To secure the work complete, it is all-impor¬ 
tant to subscribe at once, as we can only print 
up to the demand, and it will be remembered how 
many we were obliged to disappoint last year, 
who were late in sending in their subscriptions, 
the demand being so great as not to leave a sin¬ 
gle back number^to send to those who desired 
unbroken sets. f 

We shall continue to make each number com- 
f plete in itself, and to fill the hundred pages which 
we send out each month with such pleasant and 
readable tales, sketches, miscellany, and poems, 
with records of all that is new and curious, as to 
make the Dollar Monthly a charming and ac¬ 
ceptable visitor, and still prove it to be, what it 
really is, the cheapest magazine in the world. 


Ample Room. —The largest reading-room in 
the world is now nearly completed in the British 
Museum. It is circular, 140 feet in diameter, 
and 106 in height. The tables 'Will accommo¬ 
date nearly four hundred readers. The wrought 
iron book cases will contain 102,000 volumes. 
The cost of the room will be about 6500,000. 


Binding our Dollar Monthly. —We are 
prepared to bind up neatly in cloth covers the 
Iasi year's numbers of our Magazine, for all per¬ 
sons who will bring them into our office, and re¬ 
turn them in one week, at a chargo of thirty-seven 
cents. 


A mew Reading. —The eleventh command¬ 
ment is read by defaulters : “ Thou shah not be 
found oat." This was the Spartan, but should 
not be the Christian version of the law of meum 
andfuust. 


A BOLD DANCER. 

It appears that an English danseuse—a Miss 
Thompson—has been acting with great audacity 
to the Austrian authorities in Hungary. We 
have heard of this affair before, bnt the corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Herald famishes full 
and authentic particulars: “ While iu Festh 
she made herself mistress of the ‘ Czardas,' the 
national danoe of Hungary; and, wishing to 
pay a proper deference to the feelings of the 
country in which the danced, gave orders that a 
dress should be prepared displaying the national 
colors. The tailor, however (for in these re¬ 
gions the modistins are represented by men), in¬ 
formed her that he dare not make such a dress, 
as it was strictly forbidden by law. Accordingly 
it was decided that the green should be left out, 
and Mbs Thompson appeared in white and red. 
She determined, however, not to be beaten; and 
upon her arrival in Temesvar she donned a 
green sash, which she had provided on purpose. 
With this she appeared in a true woman's spirit, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the police. 
On her return to Pesth, a gendarme was ap¬ 
pointed expressly to watch her on the stage, 
who, after remonstrating in vain with, Thomp¬ 
son (who pretended that she did not understand 
Qerman), threatened to remove her by force. 
As the menace would actually have been carried 
into effect, Miss Thompson was forced to taka 
off her sash, bnt carried in its stead, to the dis¬ 
gust of the officials, a bouquet, whose predomi¬ 
nant color was green, thus exhibiting to the au¬ 
dience their much loved national colors—white, 
green and rad." 


Kidnapping Chinese. —The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernor General of Fuh keen and Chekiang has is¬ 
sued a proclamation in which he says that it has 
come to his knowledge that female children had 
been bought at Ningpo for the purpose of being 
shipped to foreign countries, supposed to Cuba. 


Ballou’s Pictorial. —Any of our Magazine 
subscribers who are not acquainted with Ballou's 
Pictorial, will have a copy forwarded to them as 
a sample, by sending ns a line requesting the 

same. . 
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WASm^A B9BJBCT. 

How many a writer, with ft head fall of gen- 
enl information, with no lock of humor, wit 
ftad eloquence, with a determination to immor- 
taltee himself, hat been arrested on the tftumbald 
of his effort by the want of a theme! In vaiq 
ho gaxes moonstruck on the ceilings—in rain 
plu nge s the steel into the bottom of his ink¬ 
stand, as if he weald r ‘ pluck up drowned sub¬ 
jects by the locksfor though he may “call 
spirits from the rssty deep/ they will not an¬ 
swer him. Yet let but the key-note, the word, 
the idea suggest itself, and his faculties flow 
forth in their bright play, like a stream when the 
dam has been removed. The want of a subject 
is a frequent complaint of professional scribes, 
and yet wits, starting without any solid founda¬ 
tion, or writing on the absurdeet themes, have 
been generally most successful. Rochester's 
happiest poem is " On Nothing/ and nothing 
can very well be better. Jules Janin's " Dead 
Donkey " is one of his most felicitous works. 

Alexander Selkirk, on his deeolate island, 
was " monarch of all he surveyed but he had 
no subjects. Many a poor penny a liner has been 
in the same predicament. To the Grubstreet 
scribbler, who is paid by the job, the want of a 
subject is a direfal calamity; it Is bread out of 
his mouth. And here let us relate an actual 
adventure that chanced to one of the scribbling 
fraternity, and let us call the hero Gabriel Crow- 
quill, lent, pet-adventure, should he be living, bis 
feeiings might be wounded at the recital. 

Gabriel was- a ready writer when his subject 
was furnished him, but was very slow to origi¬ 
nate themes. He made no secret of this defi¬ 
ciency, and once, in the public room of a hotel, 
declared to a group of his brethren of the quill, 
that he would give fifteen dollars for a “ good 
fresh subject." The offer created a laugh, and 
soon passed from the memory of his immediate 
auditors, though one man, a stranger, dressed 
in rusty black, and smoking a cheroot, was 
wooderfafiy struck by it. 

That night, as Gabriel Crowquill was seated 
with a blank look before a blank quire of paper, 
gnawing the feather of an inkiest quill, there 
was a knock at his door. 

“ Come in I" 

The invitation was obeyed. A grim-lookiog 
individual, in rusty black, with a red nose, and 
a dingy white felt hat, with a wisp of crape 
round it, entered, and carefully dosed the door 
behind him. v 

M Honor bright V* said the doubtful visitor. 

“Of course," answered Gabriel, in a very 
foggj way. 


" You're in went of a subject V 9 

"Terribly." 

“And yon offered fifteen dollars for one this 

“ I did," mid the desperate editor. 

“ Make ittwmty." 

“I will." 

“It's a bargain," said the red-nosed man. 
“ Where will you have it 1" 

“ Here.” 

“When?" 

/ “Now." 

“ All right, squire," said die man; “ IT be 
back in five minutes. You've got a bargain. 
The medical college would give me twenty- 
five." 

“ Stay!" cried the author, a sudden light 
flashing on his mind ; “ what's your business t" 

“ B6dy snatching!" answered the professional, 
in a hoarse whisper. “I've got sick a prime 
subject /" 

“ Avaunt!" shouted the author. “ Tby bones 
are merrowlees!" 

“ Aint you a doctor 1" 

“Not a bit of it." 

“ Don’t you cut folks np T" 

“Yes; but only in the newspapers; figura¬ 
tively—not physically." 

“ It’s all a mistake, then. Bui you wouldn’t 
betray an honest ‘fellow that has a family to 
support V 9 said the Ghoul, with a piteous whine. 

“No, no 1—only begone. I’m busy." 

The spectre vanished. 

“ Eureka!"' shouted the scribe, as he dashed 
his pen into the ink. “ I have fonnd a subject 1" 
And forthwith he produced that brilliant essay 
on “ Violations of the Grave," which made snch 
a tremendous sensation in the columns of the 
“ Columbian Globe," ten years ago, and won 
for Gabriel the applause of the public, and the 
hatred of the surgeons. 


Uncle Sam. —Onr respected uncle’s money¬ 
box is full to overflowing. He has a couple 
of scores of millions of loose change. Don’t 
little Vic. and the Emperor Nap. wish they had 
it? Of coarse not. 


Cochinba l. —The cochineal insect, from which 
a beautiful scarlet dye is obtained, is imported 
into Great Britain to the extent of 1090 tom 
annually, valued at £140,000. 


Pearl Buttons. —Great Britain imports 
1060 tons of pearl shells, the whole of which are 

manufactured into bottom and studs. 
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ORIGIN OF THE FAN. 

A Chinese legend relates that the beautiful 
Keazi, daughter of a mandarin, daring the 
Feast of the Lanterns, finding herself overoome 
by the heat, took off her mask, and while pro¬ 
tecting her face, agitated it in such a way as to 
precipitate the undulations of the air. The la 
diet were so struck by the grace of this proceed¬ 
ing that many of them dropped their masks and 
imitated the bewitching Kenzi. We suppose 
this account of the origin of the fan is about as 
authentic as Charles Lamb’s story of the discov-^ 
ery of the delicacy of roast pork by the Chinese. 
But the fan is undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
Its use was allied to the religious practices of 
the ancient Egyptians. Euripides, Longinus, 
Lucian, and many other Greek and Latin au¬ 
thors, make mention of the fan. We even see 
it represented on some of the old Etruscan 
vases. It is difficult to tell at what period the 
fan was introduced into the west of Europe. 
The Crusaders, on their return from Palestine, 
introduced it extensively among the French la¬ 
dies. In the commencement of the sixteenth 
century it became general in Europe. The ma¬ 
terials employed in the manufacture were com¬ 
monly gold, silver, ivory, ostrich and peacock 
feathers. 

The fan makers of Paris formed a distinct 
corporation before the time of Louis XIV., in 
whose reign the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes drove many fan-makers to Great Britain. 
Paris is now the great centre of the business, 
and French fans are exported in large quantities 
to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, the Antilles, Rio, 
St. Thomas, New York, Baltimore, New Or¬ 
leans, Porto Rico, Havana, Constantinople, the 
East Indies, Smyrna, Persia, and Spain. But 
if the French make the finest fans in the world, 
it requires Spanish ladies to use them as no 
others can do. In the fair hands of a belle of 
Madrid or Havana, the fan becomes eloquent— 
as eloquent as the bright eyes that give empha¬ 
sis to its language, or the coral lips that mur¬ 
mur the most musical of tongues. The fan can 
be made to express encouragement, aversion, 
love, hate, and all the nicer shades of senti¬ 
ment. A Spanish coquette would be completely 
disarmed if she lost her fan. No wonder that 
the French manufacturers do a great'business. 


Speculative. —Sir Humphrey Davy said he 
had often heard of a flight of steps, but had never 
been able to discover w hit h e r they migrated. 


True. —Dress and devotion go together. “ A 
love of a bonnet ” moat be seenat church. 


VAIIMm 

The follow kg daces of the various operations 
in the Crimea will be found worthy of preserve 
tion: 

Sept. 4, 1854...Embarkation of the French 
army (15,000 tpea) and the Turkish army (8000 
men) at Varna. 

Sept 9.. .The fleet carrying the British army 
(25,000 men) joins the Turko-Frenck fleet at 
the Isle of Serpents. 

Sept 14... Debar cation of the allied armies at 
Eftpatoria, near the old fort This operation is 
not interrupted by the Russians, and lasts six 
hours. 

Sept 20 .. Battle of the Alma. 

Sept 27...The allied army, after having 
crossed the Alma, the Balbeck, and several 
other streams, reaches the heights of Balakhura 
by a flank march. The English take possession 
of the town, and make it the base of their 
operations. 

Sept 29.. .Roconnoisaanoe of Sebastopol. 

Oct 9.. .Opening of the trench at 9100 yards 
from the place. 

Oct. 17...Opening of the fire against the 
place. The combined fleets take part in it. 

Oct. 25.. .Battle of BaUUd&va. 

Nov. 6.. .Battleof Inkermann. 

May 22,1855.. .Taking of the cemetery. 

May 24.. .Expedition to Sea of Azoff oem* 
pletely successful. 

May 25...The allied army occupies the Hue 
of the Tchernaya. 

June 7.. .Taking of the Mamekm Vert 

June 18.. .Unsuccessful assault on the Mala - 
koff. 

August 16.. .Battle of the Tchernaya. 

Sept. 8.. .Capture of the Malakoff. 

Sept. 9.. .The enemy evacuates the aontk part 
of the dty and retires to the north. 

Sebastopol was bombarded and cann on aded 
for 322 days. 


New Steamer. —The steamship Adriatic, 
now being built for the Collins line of steamers, 
will be, when completed, the largest and most 
magnificent vessel afloat. She will measure five, 
thousand six hundred tous; her length .will be 
three hundred and forty five feet on the broad 
line; depth of bold, thirty-three feet; breadth of 
beam, fifty feel. • 


Queer Fbstivity. —A Scotch paper saya: 
“ Some whiskey having been procured, the 
1 brave armies of ths Crimea’ were drank.” 
They have been in that'condition, but is H right 
to boast of it ? 
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WAX® ATP THAIS. 

Almost ciwy ose osb immigo to pick upa 
lising, and even to get rich, if he sets oat with 
a determination to do so; to be cast down by no 
discouragement, and daunted by no failure. A 
man who would get along, most be no stickler 
for a particular calling or line of business. How 
fear successful men ate prosperous in their 
chosen pursuit ! Most men have to bend to 
circumstances, for it is only really great men 
who can make circumstances bend to theta. 

When Grant Thorburn, who came to thia 
country as a nail maker, was without a resource, 
pasting a flower-stand one day, he rubbed his 
fingers carefully over the leave* of a shrub, and 
was pleased with the fragrance they emitted. 
This trifling occurrence led him to entertain the 
idea of selling plants, and he soon became the 
leading seedsman and florist of the United 
States, possessor of a vast establishment, and 
on the road to fortune. We do not mean to 
hint that it !b judicious for men to be constantly 
making experiments, abandoning one pursuit 
for another—by no means; but that no one 
should despair when one string fails. When 
one plank has fairly sunk from under you, then 
it is time to look out for another, and that in¬ 
stantly, if you would keep your head above water. 

Nil desperandum should be every true man’s 
motto. “ Hangin’s wulgar,” as old Weller says. 
To the man who is true to himself, “ something 
will turn up," as Mr. Micawber says. Every 
man, though not necessarily a “ Jack-of-all- 
tradea," should know how to do more things 
than one. It is this universality, this general apti¬ 
tude, so characteristic of that type of the Anglo 
Saxon race, nurtured on this shore of the At¬ 
lantic, which has given the great Yankee nation 
its unexampled success, and rendered destitution 
and pauperism so rare a thing among us. That 
universality of ability, which in the old world 
has characterized only a few great men, who 
stand like beacon-lighm along the line of centu¬ 
ries, is here the characteristic feature of the peo¬ 
ple. There are few successful men among us 
who have not “ in their time played many parts." 
We have scores of admirable Crichtons^ 

As an instance of Yankee ingenuity that oc¬ 
curs to us at this moment, we may mention 
(though we do not hold him up as an example) 
oar friend, Mr. Neutrum Tink, the portrait 
painter. He was something more than a daub¬ 
er, but he found that his profession here, in Bos¬ 
ton, would not support him and his large family, 
aad be accordingly moved to New York. The 
last time we visited that city, we noticed a very 
elegant private carriage in Broadway, and on 


asking who owned so splendid an establishment, 
were informed that it belonged to Mr. Neutrum 
Tink, thf artist. Chancing to meet Neutrum at 
Taylor’s shortly afterwards, we asked him the 
secret of his success. He told us in confidence. 
* “ My dear sir," said he, “it’s all owing to an 
idea I hit upon. I live by manufacturing ances¬ 
tors for porvenut.” 

“ Manufacturing ancestors 1" 

“ Exactly so. Only to-day I received an or¬ 
der from Mr. Sordid Pdlf, who has just built a 
palace up-town, for a whole family gallery—you 
are aware he was a foundling. We trace back 
to Sir Wynkln de Pelf, who came over to Eng¬ 
land with the Norman conquest. 1 have just 
deed-colored him—a fine, bmwny rascal in ar¬ 
mor, reeeiving knighthood from the hands of 
William. But this is in confidence. But you 
must excuse me now, for I have half a dozen 
groat-grandfathers and great-grandmothers in 
my smoke-house—original Vandykes—who will 
be done a little too brown if I don’t make haste 
to air them." Neutrum Tink will probably dtb 
a millionaire. 


A formidable Work. —An immense un¬ 
published MS. of Rev. Dr. Mather, the eccen¬ 
tric Puritan divine, embodying his “Illustra¬ 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures," is stored in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
where it is shown in six volumes folio, of rough- 
edged, whity-brown foolscap, written in the 
author’s round, exact hand, in doable columns; 
its magnitude and forgotten theology bidding de¬ 
fiance to the enterprise of editors and publishers. 


Ballou’s P ictobial - The rapidity with whldb this Il¬ 
lustrated weekly journal has grown into public favor, and 
the immense circulation it enjoys, in the homes of the 
wealthy and refined, as well as in the humblest backwood 
settlement, illustrates the fact that it is a paper Ibr the 

Q >le, calculated to gladden each and evenr fireside. 

ou’s Pictorial wields a powerful Influence for good In 
the pure morality of its pleasing contents — Christian 
Freeman, Boston . 


Fatal Folly. —In New Haven, an Irishman, 
named Eagan, “ died as the fool dieth," in con¬ 
sequence of drinking a quart of spirits, on a 
wager. Men who will be guilty of such folly, 
ought to die. 

Church Choirs. —Several of our Boston 
churches pay from $1500 to $2000 a year for 
their music, and many other parishes appropri-, 
ate from $1000 to $1500 for the same purpose. 


A Tribute. —Napoleon said a handsome * 
woman was a*jewel; a good owe treasure. 
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HOAXES. 

These tort of practical white litc have been 
current from time immemorial. The pleasure 
that mankind experience in being cheated always 
incites individuals to cheat them. The morality 
of deceiving people, even in fun, is question- • 
able; and yet some successful hoaxes are so 
stupendous, such "gigantic jokes," that even 
8tern moralists forgive them for their magnitude. 
Such was Richard Adams Locke's famous moon 
hoax, wherein he deceived thousands of persons 
by a narrative coined from the imagination, but 
dressed up with all the minutiae of accurate 
science. Of similar magnitude was Theodore 
Hook's imposition on the London tradesmen, to 
some hundreds of whom he wrote orders for 
large quantities of the articles they dealt in to 
be sent to a certain house in Tottenham Court 
Road. Never was such a throng congregated, 

« even in London, for all the goods were ordered 
at the same hoar of the afternoon. Bat this 
hoax wanted the redeeming quality of good na¬ 
ture, for it involved great expense, injury, and 
severe disappointment to the victims. 

Another gigantic hoax always struck us as the 
neatest and most inoffensive of its kind. It is 
the well known story of the invalid who was to 
fire the twenty-second gun at Paris announcing 
the birth of the king of Rome. Twenty-one 
guns, fired at intervals of a few seconds, signi¬ 
fied a daughter—twenty two, a son born to Na¬ 
poleon. The old soldier suffered a long interval 
to elapse after the twenty-first gun; the vast 
crowd began to disperse in disappointment; 
then, when these were completely " sold," the 
veteran applied his match, and in a flash the 
munnurings were changed to rejoicings. 

In Addison's time, hoaxes were called " bites," 
and the inferior sort of wits practised them as 
extensively as they axe practised now-a-days. 
One of them is recorded in the Spectator, and 
serves as a specimen of its class. A criminal 
sentenced at the old Bailey to be hanged, sells 
his body to a snrgeo^for five guineas, payable in 
advance. The moment he has the money in his 
hands, he exclaims to the discomfited man of 
science : "A bite! I'm to be hanged in chains." 
The Yankees are fond of hoaxes, and are adepts 
in conducting them. They are perpetrated with 
a " total disregard to expense." Witness^ the 
ovations to Shalee, the " great American trage¬ 
dian," to Mellen and to Pratt. The cleverness 
of hoaxing a sharp wit, or the public at large, 
palliates its immorality; but there is little credit 
over half witted victims, and such are most gen- 
• erally selected as butts. * 

Garrick, the great English actor, was con¬ 


stantly quizzing and hoaxing people. An inti¬ 
mate friend of his, Dr. Mousey, give Tom Tay¬ 
lor a great many instances of this mischievous 
propensity. One day, when Garrick was with 
Monsey, at the joyful sound of twelve at noon, a 
great many boys ponied out of school. Garrick 
selected one, whom he accused of having treated 
another cruelly, who stood near him. The boy 
declared that he had not bead ill-treated; and 
Garrick then scolded the other still more, affect¬ 
ing to think how little ho deserved the generos¬ 
ity of the boy who sought to excuse him by a 
falsehood. The boys were left in a state of con¬ 
sternation by Garrick's terrific demeanor and 
piercing eye; and he told Monsey that he 
derived much advantage from observing their 
various emotions. 

While he was walking with Monsey, on 
another occasion, he saw a ticket-porter going 
before them at a brisk pace, and hamming a 
tone. They were then at old Somerset House. 
" I'll get a crowd around that man," said Gar¬ 
rick, "before he reaches Temple Bar." Ha 
then advanced before the man, turned his head, 
and gave him a piercing look. The man's gay- 
ety was checked in a moment; he kept his eye 
on Garrick, who stopped at an apple-stall till the 
man came near, then gaVe him another pene¬ 
trating glance, and went immediately on. The 
man began to look if there was anything strange 
about him that attracted the gentleman’s notice, 
and, as Garrick repeated the same expedient, 
turned himself in all directions, and palled off 
his wig, to see if anything ridiculous was at¬ 
tached to him. By this time, the restless aoxiety 
of the man excited the notice of the passengers, 
and Garrick effected his purpose of gathering a 
crowd round the porter before he reached Tem¬ 
ple Bar. Such jokes as these we consider quite 
unworthy of a man, and wags who are perpetu¬ 
ally practising them, deserve to be indicted aa 
public nuisances. 

Chi va. —When clay is mixed with flinty earth, 
and afterwards bake^, it forms a semi-transparent 
mass; and as this compound was first known in 
China, and imported from that country into 
England, the ware thus made received its name. 


Ssvnnn Opinion.—Lord Chatham, speak¬ 
ing of a statesman of his time who was in place, 
said : " That man would not be honest if he 
could, and could not if he would." 


The Fbbxch is Tubxet.—A French the¬ 
atre is to be started at Constantinople, and is to 
perform oomie opera, vaudeville, and ballet. 
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MUTOM'i TABUL 


WiRJUBG OF WITS. 

Ontaiden art not aware how little actnal fe¬ 
rocity there is in the public squabbles of editors 
and other professional men. Prentiss, of the 
Louisville Journal, andthe editor of the Louis¬ 
ville Democrat, used to abuse each other like 
pickpockets in their daily papers, and yet they 
would sup together at night with all the cordial* 
ky of Damon and Pythias. 

In London, it used to be the custom for actors 
and literary men to walk in the piazzas of Covent 
Garden in the middle of the day, and then ad* 
journ to dinner at one of the neighboring coffee¬ 
houses. Murphy, the author, told Tom Taylor 
that he was one day witness of the following 
scene: Foote, the wit and actor, was walking 
with one party of friends, and Macklin (the 
“Jewthat Shakspeare drew"), with another. 
Foote diverted his friends at the expense of 
Macklin, whom he not only turned into ridicule, 
but whose character he attacked at all points. 
Macklin was as active in abusing Foote. The re¬ 
ciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional 
stimulus as they passed each other. At length, 
all the friends of both parties went away, and 
Foote and Macklin were left masters of the 
field; but Murphy lingered, after he had taken. 
leave of Foote, merely to see how the combat¬ 
ants would treat each other. To his surprise, 
Foote advanced to Macklin, and said, in an 
amicable manner: “ Macklin, as we are left 
alooe, suppose we take a beefsteak together. 0 
“ With all my heart/' said Macklin; and they 
adjourned to the Bedford, as if they had been 
the best of friends. Both gave public readings, 
in which they abused each other without stmt. 
On one occasion, Foote expressed his surprise 
that Macklin should have had a Latin quotation 
in his advertisement. “ But I have it/* he add¬ 
ed. “ When he was footman to a wild, extrav¬ 
agant student at the university, and carried his 
master's books to the pawnbroker's, he probably 
picked up the quotation on the way." After a 
pause, Foote added : “ No, that could not be, 
for the fellow could not read at that time." It 
need hardly be said that Macklin never served in 
such a capacity. 

Qnin said of him : “ If God writes a legible 
hand, that fellow is a villain." And at another 
time, he had the audacity to say to Macklin 
himself; “Mr. Macklin, by the lines —I beg 
your pardon, sir—by the cordage of your hoe, 
you should be hanged." 

Shooting Bullets. —The amount of metal 
thrown into Sebastopol by the allies daring the 
last of the siege, was full 9,000,000 pounds. 


COURAGE. 

Courage is generally a resolution to face dan¬ 
gers with the extent and character of which we 
are acquainted. “ All men are cowards in the 
dark." A gallant sailor will show fear, the first 
time he mounts a horse; and a cavalry officer 
would be likely to show the white feather in a 
naval engagement. The readiness with which a 
man will face danger and death in one form and 
shrink from it in another, was strikingly exem¬ 
plified in Junot, one of Bonaparte's generals, 
who won promotion by his coolness at the siege 
of Toulon. He was writing a despatch, by or¬ 
der of Bonaparte, when a bombshell bunt near 
him. He promptly observed that he wanted 
sand, and it came just in time. Tet 8ir Sydney 
Smith said that when Junot came on board his 
flagship^ the Tigre, he was so frightened in 
mounting the laddef, that it was found neces¬ 
sary 1 8 hoist him on board through one of the 
port-holes. 


A NOVEL VERSION. 

John Kemble used to relate many whimsical 
anecdotes of provincial acton, whom he knew iu 
the early part of his life. He said that an actor 
who was to perform the character of Kent, in the 
play of “ King Lear," had dressed himself like 
a doctor, with a large grizzle wig, having a 
walking-stick, which he held up to his nose, and 
a box under his arm. Being asked why he 
dressed the Earl of Kent in that manner, he 
said: “ People mistake the character; he was 
not an^arl, but a doctor. Does not Kent say, 
when the king draws his sword on him for 
speaking in favor of Cordelia, 'Do kill thy 
physician , Lear ?' and when the king tells him to 
take his * hated trunk from his dominions/ and 
Kent says, * Now to new climates my old trunk 
I'll bear/ what could he mean bat his medicine- 
chest, to practise in another country ?" 

Curious Church. —Dr. Bellows's church, 
New York, is built in alternate layers of red 
and ypllow brick, which gives it a resemblance 
to mutton chops, or raw pork, says the New 
York Mirror. Some of the finest churches in 
Italy are built in this manner. 

RopTE to the Pacific —The survey of the 
Mesilla valley secures to the United States both 
passes to the Pacific, and the new territory 
abounds in precious metals. Really, Uncle Sam 
is growing rich. 

Bright.— A chap in at Philips ft Sampson's 
said be thought Shakspeare “pooty good." 
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FOBBuor bmcbxuoy. 


JFortign JHiffrellang. 


The restrictions on the importation of salt 
into Russia have been abolished. 

The Anglo French contingent will go to Tre- 
bizond, and be placed under the command of 
Omar Pacha. 

The London Illustrated News has a genealogi¬ 
cal sketch, proving that Louis Napoleon is a 
cousin of Queen Victoria. 

The Russian treasury has received large s».ms 
of money through Berlin. English war mate¬ 
rial was constantly passing through Prussia for 
the army. 

The London Times quotes several of the New 
York Tribune's theatrical criticisms, at full 
length, under the head of “ 8p lending Writing 
iu America/’ 

A return was recently issued, which repre¬ 
sents that on the first of January, 1855, the 
number of registered stepm vessels in Great 
Britain was 1480. 

Louis Napoleon is about to enter upon the 
same measures of free trade which have con¬ 
tributed so much to strengthen the commercial 
position of England. 

Prince Frederick of Prussia, it is said, is really 
betrothed to the eldest daughter of Victoria and 
Albert, but the wedding is postponed, as she is 
considered to be “ o'er young to marry yet." 

One of the superstitions of France is that a 
fire kindled by lightning cannot be extinguished, 
and that he who attempts to extinguish it will 
die within the year. 

Queen Victoria, in her visit to France, did 
not escape the petitioning fraternity, for it is as¬ 
serted that no fewer than 100,000 petitions or 
begging letters were forwarded to her. 

It wonld be a curious chapter in histoijr if the 
present Murat should become king of Naples. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe this indi¬ 
vidual kept a boarding-house in the United 
States. 

David Solomons, a Jew, being senior Aider- 
man below the chair, will be Lord Mayor for 
London next year. No opposition is expected. 
He will be the first Jew who has ever filled that 
office. 

M. Pouillet, of the Academy at Paris, has an 
apparatus determining the height of clouds by 
the aid of photography; and at St. Petersburg, 
the camera has been made to do good service in 
the “Yedaction and reproduction of largo topo¬ 
graphical maps. 

New companies have been formed for incrcas 
ing the amount of the French merchant navy. 
All the ship builders at Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Nantes, and Saint Malo, have received orders 
for building .ships that will take more than two 
years to complete. 

Tn Australia, New Zealand, the Friendly and 
Fegee Islands, there are 46 Wesleyan ministers, 
besides a number of native assistant missiona¬ 
ries. There are 19,897 members, of whom 7190 
arc Europeans, and the rest native conyerts. 
There are 481 chapels, 80,000 hearers, and 
35,576 Sabbath and day scholars. 


There are fifty cotton milts In Russia, employ¬ 
ing, altogether, six hundred thousand shuttles. 

Alexander Dumas is writing a series of articles 
entitled, “ Great men iu their dressing gowns." 

Moscow advices state that 193,000 men have 
been added to the military force of Russia. 

A letter from Revel estimates the Russian 
marine forces in that part of the Baltic at 40,000 
tons. 

The Espana announces the death of Donna 
Isabella Maria, who was Regent of Portlgai 

from 1826 to 1828. 

Pelissier, it is stated, will, iu addition to his 
marshal's baton, be rewarded with the title of 
Duke of Sebastopol. 

The loss of life from snake-bites in Scinde has 
become so serious, that Government has taken 
measures lor the destruction ot these reptiles. 

The revenue returns of Great Britain show an 
increase of nearly eight and one half millions 
sterling, owing chiefly to the additional income 
tax. 

Mile. Bosio, Lablache, and Tamberlik have 
quitted Paris, en route for St. Petersburg, where 
the grave events of the war are not allowed to 
interfere with the public amusements. 

Baron Alexander do Humboldt recently cele¬ 
brated the 86th anniversary of his birthday, but 
notwithstanding his age, he unremittingly con¬ 
tinues his important labors. 

Mr. Bates, the late town clerk of Belfast, has 
died of a broken heart, it is stated, in conse¬ 
quence of the law proceedings carried on against 
the bankrupt corporation of that town. 

English papers express the opinion, founded 
on careful examination, that Great Britain will 
only require an importation of 20,000,000 bush¬ 
els of wheat, to supply every possible deficiency. 

In some places on the Austrian military fron¬ 
tiers one-fifth of the entire population has been 
carried off by the cholera. In the village of Lu- 
kovdov one-third of the inhabitants fell victims. 

The Pope is suffering from an incurable dis¬ 
ease, and it is said Louis Napoleon has his eye 
upon the Papal chair, for bis cousin, Lncien 
Bonaparte, son of Charles Louis Bonaparte, 
who is to be made a cardinal. * 

General Canrobert was offered the dignity of 
Marshal of France, when that rank was bestowed 
on General Pelissier, but declined to accept it, 
that he might not detract from the lustre of the 
achievements of his brother officer. 

The returns of the Registrar-General of Agri¬ 
cultural statistics for Ireland showa that there 
has been, this year, an increase of 87,293 acres 
on cereal crops, of 25,513 ou green crops, and of 
53,873 on meadow and clover, whilst there was 
a decrease of 54,297 on flax. 

The British government 5s just now seriously 
engaged with the question of a new national 
gallery. Ministers feel that the present mode of 
exhibiting the national pictures—at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, the British Museum, the Na¬ 
tional Gallery, and Marlborough House—is em¬ 
inently unsatisfactory. Plans are before them 
for consolidating these galleries. 
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Hetorir of tl)t ®intt3. 


A cattle tram, fire eighths of a mile long, lately 
came orer the Boston and Montreal Railroad. 

Wickliffe, Bishop Taylor, Bishop South and 
John Knox ail wore must&chios. 

In 1793, Capt. Seymour arrived at New York 
from Holland in nine weeks, a quick voyage then. 

In the last century, the news used to fly 
from Boston to Philadelphia in ten days. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has written a 
complimentary autograph letter to Lieut. Maury. 

A Mr. Joseph Post was lately married to Miss 
Martha Rails. 8trange, but true. 

E. Merriara, the Brooklyn meteorologist, says 
the Arctic zone is full of coal. 

A Maltese protested he was on English sub¬ 
ject because he drank and swore. 

A poet, who wrote very strong lines, was re* 
quired to farnish one to catch a shark with. 

A splendid pair of chandeliers have been seat 
to the Japan emperor as a present from the U. S. 

The Chicago Times says that the First Pres¬ 
byterian Church iu that city has been sold to a 
gentleman who intends to conrertit into a theatre. 

A manufacturer in Plainfield, Conn., has 
been fined $20 and costs, for employing a boy 
under 12 years of age, for 12 1-2 hours a day, in 
the Union Cotton Mill. 

In Dr. Alexander’s church, Fifth avenue, New 
York, the choir has been dismissed, the hue or 
g&n has been removed so as to face the people, 
and the singing is performed by the congregation. 

The Board of Education in New York city, 
estimates thesum which will be required tor school 
purposes the coming year, at $1,023,354 36. The 
number of pupils last year was 128,608. 

• * A wedding lately came off at Memphis, Ten¬ 
nessee, which was the ninth occasion on which 
the bride had been mode happy by matrimony, 
reminding classical readers of the story of the 
Turkish princess. 

A fine boy named Frazer, fell upon his knife 
while running a race with other boys at Big bee 
Valley Mississippi; the blade entered his heart, 
and he died before his father, who was one of the 
umpires, could reach him. 

The Troy Times says Mrs. Robinson is be¬ 
having badly at Sing Sing. She conducted her¬ 
self properly for some time, but latterly she has 
become as frantic and as ungovernable as ever, 
so that the matron has been obliged to confine 
her in a cell. 

The forthcoming work of Agassiz contains in¬ 
teresting comparisons of the geological condition 
of America with that of the Old World, illustra¬ 
ted in a remarkable manner by the existing 
species of living animals in our country. Mr. 
Agassiz is greatly encouraged by his success. 

A nervous gentleman whose regard for per¬ 
sonal comfort is paramount to his stnse of na¬ 
tional honor, and the importance of the Arctic 
researches upon commercial affairs, says : “After 
all, the grand achievement of Dr. Kane was in 
finding a place where mosquitoes have never 
been seen. 


Some fanne in Vermont are so steep that they 
require ploughmen with one short leg. 

A poor pianiste makes a dead march Of every 
one she plays—she murders ’em. 

People “of a certain age” will be sorry to 
hear that they are growing dales in Georgia. 

Parson Etting, in spe&king'of a churchyard, 
said he wouldn't be buried there as long as he 
lived. 

“ Poor rule that wont work both ways,’* as the 
boy said when he threw the rule back at his 
master. 

Why is a New York omnibus like the heart of 
a flirt ? Because there is always room for one 
more to be taken in. 

k Within six months, it is said, eleven postmas¬ 
ters have beep arrested in Oiflo for robbing the 
mails. 

The average duration of human life throughout 
the world is 33 years. One-quarter die previous 
to the age of 7 years—ono-half before reaching 17. 

The youth 4ho left his home because his 
mother would not allow him to wear a standing 
collar, is now acting as corresponding secretary 
to a caravan. 

Here is a fine specimen of New York criticism: 
“ Rachel rose last night to the frill height of her 
talent. She clasped the star of her genius, and 
placed it, io all its splendor, on her brows/ 1 

Punch says one of the assistants in the read¬ 
ing-room of the British Museum has published a 
pair of new boots that are makiug a deal of 
noise, just at present, in the literary world. 

The Hartford Courant is informed by sev¬ 
eral correspondents, that there are no less than 
twenty faro banks in foil operation in that city, 
and that there is more gambling carried on there 
than in any city of its size in the Union. 

Immense beds of soapstone have been discov¬ 
ered within a few years past in Walcotville, 
Conn., on the Naugatuck railroad. A company 
has been former for the purpose of carrying on 
the quarrying business. • 

Nathaniel Cummings, who runs the accommo¬ 
dation train between Waukegan and Chicago, 
Illinois, is said to be the oldest engineer in the 
United States, having driven the first locomotive 
placed on a railroad in this country. 

It is said that the executors of the estate of 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, have made arrangements 
with the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., to 
prepare a memoir of her life and letters. It is 
expected the book will be published next spring. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says that the um¬ 
brella men in New York have been compelled 
to fit out a dozen whalers for the purpose of get¬ 
ting whalebone enough to keep up their busi¬ 
ness. The ladies have put the whole stock on 
hand into their petticoats. 

The manufacture of paper from numerous 
kinds of grasses, straw and wood, is by no means 
a new thing. Jacob Christian Scoffers, a Ger¬ 
man theologian, printed a hook in 1772, on 
sixty specimens of paper, made from as many 
substances, such as straw, wood of various 
kinds, willow, botch, etc., and a number of 
grasses. 
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HKBBT MAKING. 


JHtrrg JHakmg. 

Capillary attraction—the moustache. 

He who writes what is wrong, wrongs what is 
right. 

Wanted—to hear a piece of music executed 
• by a quire of bank notes. 

When Louis Napoleon muzzles the press, can 
the.act be called a sample *>f paper muslin f 

An English paper thinks it is the first duty of 
teto toilers to get tbe duty off from tea totally. 

A brother lawyer once told John G. Saxe 
that a beard was unprofessional. " Right/' said 
Saxe, " a lawyer cannot be too barefaced ." 

On a child being told, the other day, that he 
must be broken^of a bad habit, he actually re¬ 
plied : “ Pa, hadn't 1 better be mended 1" 

A lady advertises in the Glasgow Herald that 
she wants a gentleman for breakfast and tea. 
The cannibal! 

A California jury in a sdtcide case lately 
found the following verdict: " We, the jury, 
find that the deceased was a fool." 

The Geneva Fireman’s Journal has for its 
motto: "Out with the masheen." Wouldn't 
" Out with the Jire " be a little more appropriate ? 

" Truth is stranger than fiction," said the 
man, when told that his daughter had eloped 
with a negro beau. 

Astonishing what a difference in looks a suit 
of clothes or a coat of paint will make—but 
neither will increase the worth of what they 
cover. 

Contrasted Proverbs —"In a multitude of* 
•Councillors there is wisdom.— Solomon. In a 
multitude of councilman there is folly.— Pic¬ 
ayune. 

They have got a pig in Ohio so thoroughly 
educated that he has taken to music. They 
regulate his tune by twisting his tail; the great¬ 
er the twist, the higher the notes. f 

If the Queen of England were obliged to sup¬ 
port her eldest son, in what respect would she 
•resemble a well flogged urchin ? Ans.—She 
would have the Prince (prints) of Wales on her 
hands. 

An Irishman being asked why he fled from 
his colors, said his heart was as good as any 
man's in the regiment, bnt he protested his 
cowardly legs would run away with him, what¬ 
ever he could do. 

A lawyer, being sick, made his last will and 
testament, and gave ail his estate to fools and 
'madmen1 Being asked the reason for so doing, 
he said : “ From such 1 got it, and to such I re¬ 
turn it again." 

Bough ton painted a dog, the other day, with 
such perfection that, on the passage of a sausage 
wagon up Broadway, he broke his chain, and 
rushed down Maiden Lane as if he had been pur¬ 
sued by four pie pans and a policeman. 

“ I find, Dick, that yon are in the habit of 
taking my best jokes and passing them off as 
our own ? Do you call that gentlemanly con- 
uct ?" " To be sure 1 do, Tom. A true gen 
tleman will take a joke from a friend." 


A contemporary thinks Barnaul ought to of¬ 
fer a prize to the homeliest woman. 

Whv is Sebastopol like money paid ? Because 
it has been shelled out. 

When is the weather favorable to hay mak¬ 
ing ? When it "rains pitchforks." 

When are writers like cattle ? When they are 
absolutely driven to the pen. 

Do fish ever sleep—and if not, what was the 
use of making a bed in the sea ? 

" Sea serpent oil" is said to be a sure cure for 
consumption. 

A bad thought and corrupt molar are alike in 
this respect—die sooner both are out of your head 
foe better. 

The Rochester American thinks young ladies 
should never object to being kissed by editors ; 
they should make every allowance for the free¬ 
dom of the press. 

" Well, Jemmy didn't quite kill you with a 
brick bat, did he, Pat?" "No. By the piper, 
I wish he had." 41 What for?" "8o I could 
have seen him hung, the veilyain." 

"It is not proper for you to play school, my 
dear, to day, for it's 8unday." " I know it, 
mother," replied the little girl, “ but it is Sun¬ 
day-school that 1 am playing." 

A remarkably hard dnnker, who was expir¬ 
ing, begged one of his friends to bring him a 
goblet of waterf telling, him, “ On our death¬ 
beds we must be reconciled to our enemies." 

A certain sign-board has the following classi¬ 
cal inscription: “ All persons what are found 
fyghtening or trespassing on this ground will 
be executed wid the utmost wigger of the lewr." 

An old sea captain used to say he didn't care 
how he dressed when abroad, " because nobody 
knew him." And he didn't care how he dressed 
when at home, " because everybody knew him.'/ 

The following it an exact copy of a note 
handed a/ew days since by a little French hoy 
to his school mistress, as an excuse for absence 
from school: " Adolph he coulden com becos he 
diden flel vel." 

At Springfield lately, Frederick Dwight, who 
hrffi inflicted a large amount of poetry on Miss 
Eunice E. Culver, of Blandford, and threatened 
to marry her, was mulcted in $2600 for marrying 
another woman. 

Mrs. W., walking on one of the wharves in 
New York, jocosely asked a sailor why a ship 
was always called " she." " 0, faith," says the 
son of Neptune, "because the rigging costs 
more than the hull." 

y^A Mr. Bachelor, of Upton, Mass., advertises 
for a wife of " forty-five or fifty." Mr. B. is a 
widower in good condition, though a bachelor 
by name; he has some property, but his best 
recommendation as a husband is that he is stone 
blind. 

An ignorant candidate for medical honors, 
having thrown himself almost into a fever 
from his incapability of answering the ques¬ 
tions, was asked by one of the censors now 
he would sweat a patient for the rheuma¬ 
tism? He answered, "I would send him here 
to be examined 1" 
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After visiting all the watering places of note, spirited introduction to three blooming* grown* 
and becoming alike disgusted with each (New* up sisters of the latter, ranging from sixteen to 
port was tedious. Cape May was monotonous, nineteen, who forcibly reminded, him by thcir 

and Saratoga, with all its perplexing incongrui* blushing cheeks, of so many luscious patches, 

ties, was just a trifle too artificial and calculat- growing on the same bough, and ripening all 

ing for a poetical temperament), Diedenbache together. t 

formed the romantic determination of taking a Diedenbache was in raptures—nay, Jf may 

“ trip " to the White Hills, where he might hare so speak, he was from the first moment ha set 

a quiet opportunity of enjoying Nature, unmo* eyes oh them, completely Intoxicated wfchtheir 

lasted, not omitting the “ Old Man of the Moon- overpowering loveliness, 
tain," that guardian genius of the solitude, to That evening, while Diedenbache amused 
whom he would pay his devoirs immediately on himself in playing whist with the three aistam at 

arriving. a small table, he could not resist the temptation 

He started in company with a friend, who was of likening himself to some eastern prince in 

to serve him both as compass and chart daring the midst of his seraglio. He had studied ** the 

hie wanderings; he having first drawn breath female face divine," both at Newport end dm- 
just at the eastern extremity of the Notch, and toga, and the fashionable heaters in town* but 

the old stone face, as it had stood there for so never was he so completely enthralled. Hi mac 

many ages, frowning down upon the pass; or in the midst of nature, uneontamhiatad bp art; 
perchance the solitary traveller, who looks up not a shadow of conventionalism had ever erupt 
curiously into those immovable features, where into that quiet household. Every look, every 

the storm-cloud often gathers, and not unfre- movement of their little bodies were equally an- 

quently the forked lightning is seen to play studied. He fancied they needed bo, glittering 
around his shaggy and cont r a c t e d brows, was mask; the free was an index of their thoughts ; 

numbered among the very earliest of his early and he saw no deformities to be covered up. 

recollections. And yet 'Diedenbech, like every one rise; bad 

On arriving at the quiet form-house, which his preference. He preferred Sophia, the eldest 
smelt strongly of clover, sago—and here I can- of the sisters. He thought her even mom lovely 
not help introducing that pertinent query of than the rest, and decidedly more queenly other 
Pope's: "Why dies the man whose garden # step and gestures; but to bis grant disappoint- 
rage affords and of deliciously immatured merit, he very soon discovered that she wee the 

cheese curd, Diedenbache found himself, through object of another^ regards. He thought of 

the mediation of his friend, undergoing a very Warier and Cfoarfotte, and, al tho ug h ho ungg- 
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mad his own situation as very similar to the 
former, he could not bat admit that he had al¬ 
ways entertained a natural horror of suicide, 
and could not think of sacrificing himself in any 
such tragical way, after haying passed safely 
through so many trials in the court of Cupid. 

Diedenbache was sensible, before retiring to 
feet that night, that, in spite of any former con¬ 
tracts or betrothals between herself and her 
boorish loyer, that his image (Diedenbache's) 
had left a most decided, nnerasable impression 
on Sophia's heart, if, fortunately, the younger, 
arid retaining thro, Had escaped his fascina¬ 
tions tinsctithei, whifo he doubted. 

The next morning Diedenbache enjoyed an 
animated romp in the orchard with the girls, 
and later a romantic ramble with Sophia through 
an adjoining clover field. On returning to the 
house the young lady was horror-struck by the 
bodily appearance of Mr. Peleg Brown, her 
affianced husband, a gigantic, mastiff-headed fel¬ 
low, in loose homespun, with long, yellow locks 
dangling about his shoulders. Diedenbache 
drew his white beaver jauntily on one side, and 
With a derfl-me-care air, strolled leisurely for¬ 
ward in foe direction of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown bristled up like an overgrown 
MMfefoog, and glancing ferociously down on the 
dffifoquents, gave vent to his pent-up emotions 
, in a prolonged grant. Sophia endeavored to 
paetfy him, but Mr. Peleg Brown was not the 
man to be so easily pacified. 

had seen the World, he had, and wasn't 
to be hoodwinked in any such way. He knew 
wtatf hftffian natur' was, he did, and 'tw&n't no 
m»ttik!n’ Soft !" 

fotpfcla expostulated; Diedenbache was her 
brofttat'S fHend, a great traveller and scholar, a 
Sfofottirafoer the curious in nature and art, and 
eOfcfoqaently too elevated in his ideas of perfec¬ 
tion ffoat is female perfection), to be considered 
mm. dahgeroufl. 

• Batter. Brown was Inexorable! He snuffed 
- foi Mr like a war-horse, and favoring them with 
^a ra p s tiffe n of foe delectable grunt, cleared the 
^ hi le t tari n g space with a bound, and the next 
mMtiat was for away in foe dover field, crush- 
"tagwader Ms huge feat, at every step, whole 
legifoS of tfiossoms. 

^ w Pfcg is a str a ng e fellow," said Sophia's 
brother. “He was always an odd fish; one of 
foe •Wnceonntablee,' so to speak; but he is 
' rifo" 

BMMibailiu drew a fofig BrCath, and mofp^l 
his forehead with a gay bandanna. 

^A 1 perfect bedr! a human rhinoceros I For 
• tW fo r m tifoe, Wfo> ‘Ofor’Stw fetch a specimen!" 


cried Diedenbache, rolling up his eyes in aston¬ 
ishment. “ It wonld be a blessing to the world 
to acquaint Barnum of his whereabouts. He 
wouldn’t be over three minutes in electrifying 
Gotham and the principal cities of the Union 
with an elaborate account of the most wonder¬ 
ful, the most remarkable zoological curiosity 
ever discovered; a rara avis ,more marvellous, in¬ 
deed, than Joice Heath, the woolly horse, buffa¬ 
loes, sea serpents, miniature Niagaras, pollywogs, 
and prize baby shows; not excepting the pom¬ 
pous little * general,' himself? who has always 
exhibited, Kke the fore-mentioned nondescript, 
a decided preference for prdtty women 1* 

Here Diedenbache glanced wickedly at So¬ 
phia, who laughed at first, and then blushed 
when she perceived the allusion. The brother 
and sisters ruled that Peleg should henceforth be. 
known only as Sophia’s Bear, and so after much 
merriment at the expense of the absent brain, 
they retired into the kitchen, and sat down to a 
plentiful luncheon of sweet apples and milk. 

The night before they had planned for the af¬ 
ternoon's amusement an excursion to the other 
side of the Notch, where resided several cousins 
of the ftunily, and one or two uncles and aunts. 
Accordingly, after dinner, Diedenbache, in com¬ 
pany with his friend, and the three sisters, the 
girls occupying the hind seat of the wagon, and 
himself and friend the front, started on their 
expedition through that world-renowned pass, 
rendered famous long ago by the great stone 
face, over whose rugged brow the gray-shod 
centuries have left no trail, though the crisp 
mots may have grown thicker, within the ta6m r 
ory of men, around Its massive temples. It 
was one of thoso lovely afternoons in autumn 
(early autumn, I should have said), when all na¬ 
ture is bursting into mellow ripeness, and peadi, 
and apricot, and golden pippin, turn up their 
round cheeks to the sun, or, peradventure, 
shrink bluBhingly behind the sheltering leaves, 
that the little party sallied forth, drawn by a 
staid old mare, named “ Debby," winch had 
gladdened her master's eyes with many a prom¬ 
ising filly, that ultimately became a great trav¬ 
eller. 

Their road lay directly past the residence Of 
Mr. Brown, and when they came in sight of foe 
house they discovered the bear seated grimly on 
the wall of the roadside. He turned np Ms dis¬ 
consolate eyes when they came opposite his lair, 
and gave expression to a low growl of discon¬ 
tent. Sophia bestowed on him a friendly nod 
of recognition, but brain qnly displayed Ms 
huge masticators, and contracted Ms Shaggy 
brows tittfoeyfethibffed a aspect. 
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OKI Mr*. Broun, a masculine-looking old 
lady, attired in a linsey-woolsey gown, with a 
bine handkerchief around her neck, crossed 
neatly in front and pinned, a cheeked apron, 
Iron-bowed spectacles and antiquated mob cap, 
stood erect in the door-way, and sufficiently 
formidable in her size and general appearance 
to hare served every purpose of a giantess. 

As the little party moved past, she shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and peering down curi¬ 
ously into the road, gave vent, through an amus¬ 
ing combination of base and treble, to the fol¬ 
lowing quaint observations and queries : 

"Lor sakes, Pleg, if there aint Moll, and 
Meg, and Tim, and your Sophia; an' 'strue's 
I'm alive, there's that white livered chap what 
jcr\ jest tell'd on, on the finder side, with a 
basket afcween his legs. Lor sakes, now, what 
Is that he's holdin' np to his eye V* [Dieden- 
bache had just taken the liberty to quiz the old 
lady through his eye-glass.] “ If he is lamed, 
then, he's a mean, sassy pup!—I don't care who 
says it—to stare in sich an onchristian, impur- 
tent, disrespectful sort o* way at an old buddy 
Kke me 1" 

Bruin, from his perch, uttered a low, mattered 
growl of impatience. 

* Lor sakes, Pleg, where you s'pose they're 
gwuin for to go V cried the old lady, in a dis¬ 
appointed tone, as die party drove safely past. 
•It's all your fault, now, that they aint*, gwuin 
to stop!" 

The bear turned his gloomy eyes full on his 
&m, exhibited two rows of massive ivory, and 
gave utterance to a sharp, querulous snarl, 
which betokened that he had suffered nearly to 
the extent of brute endurance,' and that bearish 
self-government must necessarily soon desert 
Urn. 

After a conpTe of miles, the little party en¬ 
tered the pass, and Diedenbache was surprised 
-at the sadden change of temperature which per¬ 
vaded it. He saw before him a deep chasm, 
which extended quite through the mountain, on 
• level with its base, and faced on either side 
with stupendous ledges of solid granite, tower¬ 
ing one above the other, till they seemed to 
prop up the very heavens, shutting out the sun, 
moon, and stars, and favoring them through the 
noonday heat with a delicious, uninterrupted 
twffight. But to Diedenbache, the old stone 
fiee seemed to loom up like some vgsty giant 
of a mythical era, the most wonderful of all 
treated things. 

At length the gorge was passed, aqd they 
came out among pleasant farms, and soon drew 
np to a pea-gre e n house, with two spacious elms 


w 

in front, a cluster wf Macs, and a goodly quan¬ 
tity of columbine creeping ever the ample 
poroh. At the door they were met by a troap 
of romping cousins, who dragged them into do 
presence of their aunt and grandmother—a ven¬ 
erable and benevolent looking old lady, wfoh 
silver-bowed spectacles and frilled cap- h o rd e s . 
Debby was quietly taken oat of the fills, sad 
led into the best stall to receive her complimen¬ 
tary peck of oat* (double the usual quantity be¬ 
ing given her in consideration of her age aflfi 
the decayed state of her grinders), and presently 
left by herself to do all the honors of so sump¬ 
tuous a feast. 

The general bustle and hilarity which new 
ensued, the rompings back and forth, and the 
pleasant confusion of a dozen happy voices, til 
blended together, gave Diedenbache a moat ex¬ 
cellent opportunity of rendering himself a g r ee 
able to Sophia; and by turning his whole ntten- 
tkm that way, he soon had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his talents were at least ftilly ap¬ 
preciated by that young lady; ho flattered hum- 
self that he stood deservedly popular with all 
the rest ; but be was positively sure of Sophia. 
He knew that his image, surrounded by* the 
purest lustres of regard, lay softly ensconced 4u 
her heart. He compared it to some p r ec i ous 
ruby, or diamond, richly imbedded in mother-of- 
pearl, and evermore to be regarded as the 
choicest of Cupid's impressions. 

Diedenbache amused himself by talking largo- 
ly of the beauties of nature, poetry, sculp time, 
religion, and railroad stocks, not omitting m 
mention the anticipated v&lne of certain Shares 
which he held in a certain coal mine, which had 
sunk more capital for the stock-holders than the 
most sanguine of their number had ever humm¬ 
ed of sinking shafts* Sophia was enthusiastic 
in her veneration of religion, nature, poetry and 
sculpture, but the fluctuations of stocks she was 
not so familiar with; indeed, she knew but lHtie 
of such things. 

Diedenbache admitted that stocks were indeed 
of secondary importance when compared to na¬ 
ture. Poets had never been prevented from 
scaling Parnassus's heights by the weight of any 
such earthly inconvenience, and why should hel 
Poets were the purest and most elevated of 
mortals; the prophets and interpreters ef na¬ 
ture. They possessed but few of the grosser 
propensities of the plodding herd; their fingers 
were rarely, if ever, contaminated by the toutii 
Of gold. The poet, or the lover of nature, 
would behold the Old Man of the Mountain, for 
instance, with a foeling of sublime awe, while 
tie gross er-minded mortal would only calculate 
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bv many granite palaces, or stupendous ware¬ 
houses of trade, could be dag from his hage 
libs, and how much it would cost for the trans¬ 
portation of the same. 

8ophia hinted that there was something about 
the old man too formidable for her taste. It 
always seemed as though be was preparing to 
into the pass, and demolish everything be¬ 
fore him. She preferred the fountain and cas¬ 
cade; the scenery was less ^nmd, bat more 
varied and beautiful. 

Diedenbache was overwhelmed with the force 
of her description, and readily admitted that 
such a sight would be worth a day’s pilgrimage 
lo witness; and Sophia, who well knew that he 
might be gratified by half an hour’s brisk walk¬ 
ing, could do no less than offer herself as a guide 
to this interesting feature of the picturesque. 
Accordingly, with the addition of Tottie Meg, a 
juvenile miss of ten years, the little party sallied 
off across the fields, in the direction of the 
M gorge,” and soon after entered one of those 
dark, wild ravines which force themselves deep 
into the samctu&ry of the hills. 

tos they advanced the scenery grew grander, 
and more terrifically picturesque as it narrowed 
or expanded before the eye. Huge rocks, heap¬ 
ed one above the other, or hanging in shelving 
formations, as though they had been soberly 
preparing for centuries to slide down into the 
ravine. Amid all this, a deep, cool fountain, 
apparently scooped from the solid rock, threw 
ap its crystalline shower, and then went leaping 
from rock to rock with splurge, and gurgle, and 
tinkling sound, and was presently lost to view 
in some hollow cavern of the earth. 

Forty feet above the surface of the fountain, 
vested an enormous table-rock, occupying an 
area of several yards, and covered with thick 
green moss and dwarf firs. Diedenbache and 
Sophia, with each a chubby hand of Tottie 
Meg'* clasped in their own, stood thoughtfully 
silent in the midst of this wild scene of nature, 
uach with thoughts too big for utterance. 

Diedenbache, in the meantime, had indulged 
jame poetical reveries, and was just preparing 
to dislodge some highly accomplished metaphor, 
•which the hoar and scene had given rise to, 
"When they were all three suddenly electrified by 
Jt sound overhead, resembling the sharp growl 
Hof some strange animal, and on looking up they 
beheld Mr. Peleg Brown, the bear, seated on a 
.loose, overhanging rock, with his sturdy legs 
dangling down the side of the precipioe, as 
^though preparing to spring upon his prey. 

Sophia gave a short exclamation of surprise, 
*afc»d then motioned bruin to descend; hut the 


bear only responded with a malignant grin, that 
ended in a chuckle of mingled rage and malioe. 
Presently he arose, shook his brawny sides, and 
broke off through the upper ravine with the 
force and speed of a buffalo. This scene, so 
quaintly ridiculous, changed the whole tenor of 
their thoughts, and the little party retraced their 
steps to the gorge in silence. 

Oi^ arriving at the hoose, they found supper 
awaiting them, and Debby, who hod already 
been harnessed, was quietly cropping the grass 
by the fence. After supper, and the usual com¬ 
pliment of farewells, the little party started on 
their way home. An hour’s sharp driving dis¬ 
tanced the pass, and brought them to the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Peleg Brown, but nowhere was 
the bear to be seen. , 

When the little party reached home, the girls 
had their allotted tasks to fulfil, which consisted 
in feeding the pigs, milking the cows, and turn¬ 
ing Debby out to pasture. The pasture lay 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, and 
the path conducting to it ran through an exten¬ 
sive grove of sugar maples, which crowned the 
summit of an intervening hill; and 8ophia, be¬ 
ing the eldest and most daring of the girls, was 
selected to chaperone old Debby a-field. 

Diedenbache proffered himself as an escort on 
the occasion, and proposed attaching a pillion to 
old Debby that Sophia might ride, while he 
should walk by her side after the fashion of, Ar¬ 
cadian peasants. When they entered the little 
bridle-path, the shrnbbery became so dense on 
either hand^that Diedenbache was often obliged 
to stoop, or thrust aside an intrnsive bough, in 
order to preserve his host from dislodgement, or 
premature destruction. * 

At length, without meeting with any decided 
adventure farther, they at last reached the field 
where the staid Debby was accustomed to be teth¬ 
ered in her younger days, when she was far more 
mischievous than now, and before sober age had 
brought that degree of reflection which wae ne¬ 
cessary to ensure repentance of her evil ways. 

On reaching the fence, Diedenbache let down 
the bars, assisted Sophia to alight, and remov¬ 
ing the pillion and bridle from Debby, turned 
her adrift without any further regard to her phy¬ 
sical wants. After replacing the bars, and com¬ 
plimenting Sophia on her skill in horsemanship, 
they started on their way home, Diedenhaobe 
being entrusted with the pillion, while Sophia 
carried the bridle. 

When they reached the arbor, Diedenbache 
was necessarily somewhat exhausted, and begged 
Sophia to be seated a while, as the pillion was 
an awkward thingto cany, and his arm, though 
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by no means deficient In muscular power, was 
nevertheless grown somewhat disabled by the 
exercise. Accordingly, after some timid show 
of h esit at io n on the part of Sophia, they at 
length seated themselves in the arbor, and Die- 
de nb ac h e threw the pillion on the grass at his 
feet. The moonlight was streaming down 
through the tree-tops, tipping with silver the 
crimson leaves of the maple, and lighting np 
the open space in front with a ghost-like indis¬ 
tinctness. The hoar was anspidons, and the 
attention was certainly one of romantic interest, 
and the moment they were fairly seated, Dieden- 
bnche felt a sensation creeping over him more 
overpowering than anything which had yet been 
recorded in the history of Platonic attachments. 

Diedenbache glanced tenderly at Sophia, and 
broke the silence by a timely allusion to night 
“ I look up," said he, “ and behold myriads 
of stare peering down from those far-off regions 
of space, and throwing ns their nnbonght wealth 
of twinkling light. The sufi/when he brashes 
suide the mists of morning, or rises in the fall 
strength of his meridian splendor, looks down 
on mother earth, and we recognize in his smile 
the light of her existence. The moon Is nearer, 
mad is content to watch over her for the night, 
with the sober affection of a sister; Yes/ 1 cried 
Diedenbache, soaring into the ecstacy of enthu¬ 
siasm, “ everything in oar little world and out 
of it, is governed by the same unalterable laws 
of sympathy and love. It is all love! The 
world is filled with it to overflowing. It is in 
me; it is in yon; it is everywhere. 

“ Yes, it is here Y* cried Diedenbache, tapping 
his forehead with poetic frenzy; and then re¬ 
collecting himself, and that the divine sensation, 
instead of the head, is supposed to originate in 
tbs heart (a slight mistake, which has often hap¬ 
pened in matrimonial alliances), he clapt his re¬ 
maining hand against that part of his elegant 
person, where the susceptible organ is said to be 
located, and sighed in a most furnace-like and 
persuasive manner. 

Sophia, who had become wrought np to the 
highest pitch of excitement by this extravagant 
dash of bombast, sighed too; which was -no 
sooner observed by Diedenbache, than he fell on 
him knees before her in the most perfect and loye- 
tike attitude, and seizing her hand in a frenzy 
of rapture, devoured it almost instantly with 
kisses. At first she attempted to withdraw it, 
bat observing, with that intuitive perception 
granted only to die fair, the suicidal expression 
which stalked into his hitherto radiant counte¬ 
nance, her self-sacrificing consideration prevailed; 
add she suffered it to remain; the little thrilling. 


delicate prisoner, which so often acts as a medial- 
tor between Cupid and the heart, throwing opes 
the doors of the citadel at some unguarded mo¬ 
ment, and brushing conscience qnite aside. 

“ Dear, dearest Sophiacried Diedenbache, 
with increasing raptures, “ this is a bliss which 
angels might'weU envy! Compared with it 
stocks, princely revenues, and every species' of 
earthly fame must shrink into utter insignificance. 
It sweeps down upon the heart like an avalanche 
of 'wildering sweets, and we find ourselves feebly 
struggling against the tides of * this mighty sea 
of love/ Never, dearest Sophia, never, in my 
wildest imaginings, did I ever expect to enjoy a 
moment of such holy, uninterrupted love—" 

Here he was rather unceremoniously cut short 
in the middle of what he intended to say, by a 
sound somewhat resembling the snort of a wild 
hdree, when suddenly surprised by danger, ceas¬ 
ing the prostrate lover to bound to his feet, aa 
though no such thing as the “tender passion 90 
had ev£ agitated him. 

The next moment a heavy step was heard on 
the outside of the arbor, and the massive fosm 
of Mr. Peleg Brown was next seen to tower np 
before him like some threatening genius of eviL 
Sophia gave a short shriek of alarm. Dieden¬ 
bache threw himself on the defensive, and await¬ 
ed the onset of the bear. 


“ What's the fuss V he at length demanded, 
in a hoarse whisper; and folding his brawny 
arms across his breast, he contemplated, for a 
moment the subject of his wrath. Had he been 
clothed in the proper costume, he would have 
looked the genius of tragedy. “Are you dnmff 1 M 
he at length cried, stamping his huge boot-heel 
quite through the green sward, and working it 
as though he had*his victim there, and was 
slowly grinding the life out of him. 

“ I am dumb to such as you!”- cried Dieden¬ 
bache, tossing his head defiantly. “ I wouldn’t 
be guilty of bestowing my patronage oa 'so 
gross a madman for the world 1“ 

The bear responded with a low growl of con¬ 
tempt, and then turning to Sophia, who had 
already abandoned her seat in the arbor, and 
was standing tremblingly in the path, where the 
moonlight, flooding her, gave to her pallid face 
almost an ethereal look, said: 

“ You agreed to be my wife; can you deny 
it ? And arn't you in the sight of Heaven the 
same as if you was ? If this new chap you've 
got dares contradict me, and say yon aint, HI 
kill him before your eyes, and then kill myself 1“ 
There was a resolute straight-forwar dne e e in 
Mr. Brown's despair, which caused Diedenbache^ 
in spite of his forced bravado, to feel a little 
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shaky la the region of the knees, while contem¬ 
plating, as was quite natural, his present inse¬ 
curity, with an itching inclination to be out of 
the bear’s way as speedily as possible. 

Sophia was frightened by his sanguinary look, 
and insisted on going immediately home; and 
actually started on alone, so great was her agita¬ 
tion and fright. Diedenbache, who was greatly 
charmed with this discretionary movement (feel¬ 
ing that it might be the only means of insuring 
his own safety), caught np the pillion, partly as 
a shield, and partly as a weapon cf defence, 
should the urgency of the case demand it, and 
started in hot pursuit after the fair fugitive, leav¬ 
ing the valorous Mr. Brown undisputed master 
of the field, though by no means so of the young 
lady’s affections. 

The remainder of the evening, on reaching 
he m e, was employed by Diedenbache and his 
Mend in making preparations for a grand fish¬ 
ing excursion on the morrow, which was to con¬ 
sume the greater part of the day. 0 

"Did yon encounter the bear anywhere on 
your travels 1” demanded Tim, looking np from 
hit work, add glanding at Sopbia, who was sit¬ 
ting very quietly near the window. 

** Yes,” answered Diedenbache, laughing, “ we 
were gratified with a most excellent view of this 
Sir Bruin, or the bear,as you call him, jost after 
parting with old Debby, on our return." 

Just at this moment Sophia gave a quick start 
and pointed in the direction of the window. 

Old Mr. Nightingale, who was quietly smok¬ 
ing his pipe in the corner, sprang to his feet and 
rustled towards the door, hotly pursued by every 
member of his little family. Nothing, however, 
was visible, worthy of creating so much alarm. 

"What did you see?" cried all of thend, at 
once appealing to Sophia for an explanation. 

Sophia, who stood trembling all over from 
head to foot, assured them that she had been 
frightened by something which had suddenly 
risen up and darkened the window; she could 
not teH what it was, it disappeared so quick from 
tin time she first saw it. 

“ I’ll bet yon a peg," growled old Mr. Night¬ 
ingale (this was rite highest the old gentleman 
wee ever known to bet), "if the truth was 
known, it was nobody after all but Peleg. He 
bus noted like a precious fool ever since Mr. 
Diedenbache has been here 1" 

J "PH bet you more than a peg," cried Tim, 
"that if it was Pleg whom Sophia saw, that 
you’ll find him now secreted behind the old but¬ 
ton-wood tree yonder. I’ve half a mind to go 
and look.? 

Just then the sound of hastily retreating step# 


was heard in a direct line with the tree, and 
when the wall was readied, they were also 
amused by a still more substantial proof of the- 
existence of a nocturnal visitor, from the fact 
that some portion of it was heard to tumble 
around him with the utmost profusion. 

The next morning,"even before the sun had 
brushed the dew from the earth, Diedenbache and 
his friend started on their trouting expedition. 
The stream which they proposed following, 
flowed through a dark wooded valley at some 
distance from the house, having its rise a mo n g 
the bills. A little before noon, having had but 
indifferent success, they arrived at an abrupt 
fork in the stream, where it became nicely di¬ 
vided at the foot of a little promontory, a par* 
tion of it passing around the base of the hill on 
either side, and so bearing tunefully away, for a 
distance of two miles, before the burthen of its 
song became again united. 

At this particular point it was arranged that 
the anglers should separate, each taking a 
stream, and so fish round the entire promontory. 
After parting company with his friend, Dieden¬ 
bache kept on for some distance through belto 
bf woodllnd, with here and there an open space, 
where the warm sun was at liberty to pour in 
his golden radiance fora few hours fiach'dfcy, 
when he was startled in the very midst of one 
of those dreamy air-castle frescoings, the illu¬ 
sive mirages of our ill-regulated fancy, in which 
Sophia was made to figure in a very conspicu¬ 
ous manner, by the sound of approaching steps, 
and an attempt on the part of the intruder so 
force an opening through the bashes. 

Hastily wheeling about, though at the cost of 
a fine trout, which bad just made a hasty lunge 
at the hook as it rose temptingly above' hie 
reach, he beheld the huge head of Mr. Peleg 
Brown overtopping the bushes, and glaring 
down on him in a manner not calculated to add 
greatly to his stock of courage. 

" Well, now," growled Mr. Brown, “ what de 
you think of yourself? Come, talk now, for 
you’ve got ter, and no mistake. I don’t watch 
a feller like yon for two whole days and nights, 
for nothin’, I can tell yer. I aint no snch kind 
of chap as that, I aint, as you’ll soon find to yet* 
cost, unless you’re the strongest, which I don't 
think yer be I” 

“ Come, now, I know it’s natur’ for a gal to 
love fine close, and everything that’s in ’em* no 
matter bow darn’d mean they be, or whether 
they aint woth a cent to their backs or not; 
that don’t make no odds, not a bit I Gals aso 
fools, that’s what they be, an* they may think 
what they like on’t—I don’t care 1 lM7th* 
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can't tell the difference 'twixt that that's gener- 
wine an* that that aint, an' I'll stick ter that 
•entimont like a tick; yes, yer white livered 
pup, it's my own idee a thing that yon cover'll 
hare, I can tell yer, an? I shall stand to’t, an' 
bng to't, like a bear)" 

Here the bear forced an entrance through the 
brush-wood, and now stood face to face with 
his adversary. In his hand he carried an ugly- 
looking cowhide of most formidable length. 

“ Now," cried Mr. Brown, drawing an ancient 
and venerable looking “bull's-eye” from his 
pocket (by the way, an heir-loom in that gentle* 
man's family, it having descended to his father 
from bis grandfather, and so on), “ I’ve got just 
one thing to say to yer, an' that's flat 1” [Here 
he observed Diedenbache looking suspiciously 
at the raw hide.] “ This aint no walkin' stick, 
this aint, now I can tell yer I This is the ra'al 
stuff, no#, this is, an' will fetch the skin every 
time. I'll warrant ye,” added Mr. Brown, doub¬ 
ling it up in his hand, and letting it flap back 
again. “Now I’m just gwine to give ye yer 
choice, and just three minutes to cry-baby in, as 
I know yer will; an' that is, yer must either 
have them store close cut clean off on ye, and 
every inch of hide inter the bargain—ran' I'm 
wofh enough to pay the bill if I don’t quite kill 
yer—or else leave the house of Squire Nightin- 
gale 'efore to-morrow noon, and quit this part of 
the country I Now take yer choice 1” 

“My dear friend," cried Diedenbache, mak¬ 
ing, a tremendous effort to look unconcerned, “I 
think yon are a little hasty, I do; now, don’t 
you, yourself 1” ■ 

The bear gave a surly growl, and kept his 
eyes fixed steadily on the watch. 

“ I don't think there is any need of me, or 
any one else, standing in your light, if yon only 
just stop where you are, like a reasonable be¬ 
ing,” (he came very near saying bear, through 

mistake), “ and consider. If yon do yon will 

_ » 

“ That's just what I mean. I don't want ye 
in my way. One minute!" 

“ Your proposition,” cried our hero, tremu¬ 
lously, “ places me, if I may so speak, in a rath¬ 
er delicate situation in respect to my engage¬ 
ments with the son of this same family to which 
you have alluded. There is no need, I think, of 
all this 'rant and fustian.' I think we may 
safely compromise the matter, and yon will soon 
find—” 

“ Two minutes!” growled the bear with in¬ 
creasing impatience. “One minute more, and 
then—” An awful nod concluded the remark. 

Diedenbache, seemed to fe^l the marrow co$- 


, geallng in his bones. The perspiration oosed 
out, and stood’ in great drops on his forehead. 
His knees knocked together, and he showed 
some symptoms of not being able to bear up- 
under so severe a castigation as Mr. Bromm bed 
generously promised him. 

“ Three minutes—all told f” eaftd Mr* BMm, 
replacing his watch in his waistcoat pocket, and 
then looking sternly down on the romantic Httle 
champion of the night before, expressed himself 
in two words: “ Your choice 1” 

“ If nothing else will an sw er your turn" fried 
Diedenbache, feebly, “I Will agree to leave be¬ 
fore the expiration of the time yon mentioned, 
on one consideration.” 

“ What's that V* demanded Mr. Brown, Morn¬ 
ing up before him like some fkbled ogre, and 
| batting his teeth with a strong snap, like a jack¬ 
knife. 

“ It is simply,” ansmped Diedenhfttbe, “ that 
yon keep this meeting to yourself; never reveal 
it to anybody, and especially to the N i ghtinga le 
family.” 

“An’ will yon stick, to't, and not pley the 
sneak when yon get out of my reach, end hall 
among the gals V* 

“Most certainly; you may rely on me. I 
promise you upon my honor.” 

“ Wal, then, I'll do it; dang me if I don't; 
it’s a bargain, an’ no flummox 1” And with 
this poetical expression, Mr. Feleg Broww clear- 
ed the bushes at a whoop and a bound, leaving 
oar unfortunate friend, Diedenbache, more ex¬ 
cited than hurt. 

That evening Diedenbache informed the fcm- 
fly that some b—tnase of importa n ce, which bed 
not occurred to hhn at st e r li ng , would necessa¬ 
rily call him away on the following morning ; 
and accordingly the next morning he went, in 
pursuance of the call, it fast as a respectable 
sized locomotive wot^d carry him. 

When his friend returned a fortnight after 
wards (Diedenbache had intended to have stop¬ 
ped as long), he Informed him that Sophia and 
the bear had adjusted their differences and were 
published the Sunday before, and were to be 
married, as near as he could find out, as soon as 
the term of publishment had expired. 

As to Diedenbache, the last time we conversed 
with him, we thought he wss in a fair way Vs 
recover from the shock of disappointment, for 
he laughed quite heartily several times, while 
repeating his exploits, and finally ended by ad¬ 
mitting, in a most spirited and manly way, that 
Peleg Brown was a “ trump.” 

Beauty, unaccompanied by virtue, is as afloat 
er ^tf^pt perfume- 
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THE PAINTER'S CHRISTMAS. 




THE DISTANT LAND. 


BT BIT CABLTLB. 


tto® wicked eoaao ftom troubttof, and there the 
weecy ere at reel.—Joe 8: 17. 

TMfod <M the sugliir bUtovs, ^ 

Weeded to the stoma of ttfc; 

Haras—d bj the world's commotions— 

Earthly etrugglee—earthly strift; 

With throbbing hearts we turn our gaae 
Towards the regions of die blest, 

Where the wicked oeaeefrocB troabU^, 

. And the weary art at seat. 

fair to the eye that angel home— 

Bright and deeding forms see there, 

And ©*ar the plains of heaeen they roam. 

Happy beings free from care; 

Children of the King of kings, 

Of a land are they possessed, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And Ow weary are at rest. 

1 * 

Though we be doomed to years of toil, 

1 And trials srer hard to bear, 

SHU, *th but naught—for are there not , 

Angels ever pointing thmef 
lifting up to us the Tell 
From off that land, of all lands best, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest 

And fhen the sands of life run low, 

And the parting hour Is near. 

Pilgrim, sigh not, on that shore 
Agrin ttom’lt msoh thorn friends go dear. 

Ini not rain regrets overtake thse, 

Bo hope the anchor to thy soul, 

And make ready for thy journey, 

To that land, thy future goal; 

Then calmly lay thy body down,— 

Hands folded maakty an thy bceati, 

And pass to where all oease from troubling, 

And the weary aie at rest * » 


THE PAINTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


BT FBAHCIS A. DtJRIVAGB. 

It is Christmas day* and a finer one never 
dawned upon creation. The son arose without 
a flood, and now his cheering beams are gradoal* 
ly melting the fanciful frost work on the windows, 
which, in the beauty of its arabesques and their 
wonderful intricacy so mock the handiwork of 
m§n. The day has been ushered hr,with joyous 
demonstrations. The young, in whose breasts 
the founts of hope and joy are ever springing, 
hare been the most expansive in their manifes¬ 
tations, while the aged, often the prompters and 
ministers of this delight, have been wafted back 
to the past by the glee around them which sheds 
a sort of sunset fay on the evening of life. 

And now the forenoon Is wearing on, and the 


huge bells, swinging in the steeples, are sending 
forth their deep tones, like a chorus Of musical 
giants, and summoning the people of New York 
to prayer and praise and thanksgiving, in temples 
converted into bowers and groves by the wealth 
of their sylvan decorations. 

But this glorious sunshine! How it fills the 
air! The fine particles of snow, sifting from the 
housetops and the window-cappings, catch the 
golden radiance, and the whole atmosphere seems 
filled with diamond-dust. Glorious sunshine! 
Smile of God ! how woebegone would earth be 
without thee! The bright sunshine is equally 
the poor man's heritage with the rich man's. 
But the latter excludes it from his princely halls 
by jealous draperies. It fades the carpet on the 
floor, and the pictures on the walls, and cracks 
the costly furniture. But into the poor man's 
window it pours a welcome radiance. Into the 
prison cell it streams sometimes, like a ray of 
hope gliding into a lonely heart. Let ns follow 
the course of a pencil of its rays through the 
windows of an upper room in Lispenard Street, 
and see what it will reveal. 

From this particular window the sunshine is 
commonly excluded by a thick, green curtain, 
but now the curtain has been removed, and 
there is no barrier to the broad light of day. It 
is a painter's studio. 

The piles of canvasses covered with glorious 
heads, with lovely landscapes, with stirring bat¬ 
tle-pieces, attest industry and talent, but indicate, 
alas! a lack of patronage. Before a blank can¬ 
vass on the easel, sits a figure, a pale, slight and 
handsome young man, with the porte-crayon 
resting idly in his hand, as motionless as the lay- 
figure in the corner. 

" To what end,"* thus ran his thoughts—"do 
I pursue these trains of ideas ? To what end trans¬ 
fer to the canvass the images that' crowd my 
brain 1 To my eyes they seem bright and at¬ 
tractive—but the world views them not in the 
tame light. Have I mistaken my vocation and 
produced deformities where I thought to create 
beauties f Or is art itself ignored in the absorp¬ 
tion of other pursuits, and doomed to discourage¬ 
ment in this favored land ? Who of the teem¬ 
ing thousands of this city whose hearts are now' 
leaping at the strike of the joy-bells, wastes a 
thought on the poor artist who is spending his 
Christmas in a lonqly garret ?” 

A low knock at the door disturbed Harvey 
Ashton's reverie. 

“ Come in !*' 

The answer to the invitation was the entrance 
of a young man rather below the medium stature, 
wrapped in a rich furred cloak, his dark hair 
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appearing in chttten b em i h hit cap, and a 
heavy, black mustache concealing the contours 
of his month. 

“ Mr. Ashton, I presame V’ said the stranger, 

in a low, musical tone. 

/ 

“At jour service, sir," replied the artist. 

" Perhaps I afo intruding ?" 

" Not at all—I have no engagement." 

u Then you will permit me to look at some of 
your performances V* 

“ Willingly." 

The stranger passed in rapid review, a dozen 
of Ashton's finished works, making such remarks 
upon them as convinced the painter that his 
▼iattor was a connoisseur, while the accent and 
idiom in which he expressed himself showed that 
be was a foreigner. A remark that he dropped 
touching a picture in the Dresden Gallery in- 
daoed Ashton to exclaim: 

44 O, if I conld only visit Dresden, Paris and 
Borne and Florence 1" 

“Yon will go there, of course," said the 
stranger. 

“ There seems no chance of it I am depen¬ 
dent on my profession, and I am either unskilled 
in it, or the public do not appreciate me—my 
pictures do not sell." 

“Are you aware of their value ? What, for 
tnstance, do you ask for that large landscape, 
with the skirt of wood and the broad river in 
the foreground ?" 

*1 have asked a hundred dollars for it." * 

“Pie 1 it is you who are huning your profes¬ 
sion. As pictures go, it is worth five hundred. 
The arts should have a proportionate value. 
Don't you know that Signora Rosara gets five 
hundred dollars a night for singing in opera V* 

" Yes, and MUe. Ellsler a thousand for danc¬ 
ing. But Rosara sings like an angel." 

"And you paint like Claude. Do not blush, 
my friend, I am a judge. But you will never 
make your fortune if you undervalue your own 
productions. Suffer me to appraise them for 
you. The landscape, then, we will set at five- 
hundred dollars—that recumbent Venus at three 
hundred. To mak* an end of it, the twelve pic¬ 
tures you have shown me are well worth four 
thousand dollars. Now, are you not a richer 
man than when I entered the room ?" 

" Your remarks have encouraged me, certain¬ 
ly," said Ashton. "And you have set a higher 
value than I dared to place upon my pictures. 
Bat after all, what benefit is that to me ? We 
return te the same point Nobody will buy my 
pictures." 

" There you are again mistaken. I have un¬ 
derrated your pictures, and from selfish motives 


» 

for I take the landscape and the Venus at the 
prices I named, eight hundred dollars." 

" Have a earn, young sir," said the painter; 
" it is HI jesting with starving men." 

"lam not jeering, I assure you," said the 
stranger. "And in proof of H, I request you to' 
make out and receipt a bill for these pictures, at 
eight hundred dollars, that is my ultimatum.” 

" To whom am I indebted for this generous 
patronage 1" asked the painter. "In whose 
name shall I make out the bill 1" 

" In whose name 1" asked the stranger. "Let 
me see—this is Christmas day. Ah, I havs it. 
The name is Santa Claus." 

' " Santa Claus 1" The painter smiled at the 
absurdity, but wrote as he was requested. 

" Very good," said the stranger. " Now just 
count those bills, and see if the amount is right ?" 

l*he painter took the roll of bills and began to 
turn them over with trembling fingers. 

“ You'll never get through at that rate," said 
the stranger, laughing. "Give them to me; 
I'll count them out, and you keep tally. There, 
five) ten!" and in this way the reckoning was 
soon accomplished. 

"And now I must be going," said the stranger, 
" for my time is as valuable as I trust yours will 
be hereafter." 

" But where shall I send the pictures, sir?" 
asked the painter. 

" To Lacquer A Megilp's No. — Broadway— 
they will frame them according to my directions. 
Remember to ticket them Santa Claus. And 
now, good-day, my dear artist, and a merry 
Christmas to you!" 

With these words the mysterious stranger van¬ 
ished. Need we say, that Ashton was overwhelm¬ 
ed with his sudden good fortnne ? He draw 
forth the bills, almost fearing to find that like 
fairy gold they had changed to ashes. But than 
they were—legitimate current money. Falling 
on his knees he poured forth his thanks to that 
great Being from whom all blessings proceed, 
and he rose from his devotions, calmer and hap¬ 
pier for the act. The bells had not ceased toll¬ 
ing. He hastily donned his cap and cloak and 
s allied forth to church. No one in the congre¬ 
gation with which he worshipped, entered move 
fully into the spirit of the day. As he was com¬ 
ing out of church, he was aooosted by Mr. Mar- 
land, a tradesman in prosperous circumstances, 
whose daughter Harriet was hanging on.his arm. 

"Here is our runaway, Harriet," said tbs old 
gentleman; "the deserter, who has peneveringly 
cut ns for the past six months. And you never 
returned an answer to my invitation to dinner, 
to<day. I suppose you had forgotten it." 
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“If tie ioriutta b* DOt reminded,” «*#flN 
painter, “ I will answer it in person.” 

Harriet Marland Masked with pleasure ae the 
heard this answer* The little family party was 
a most pleasant one, and did not break up till 
a very late hour of the night. 

The next day Ashton sent the pictures as he 
was requested by his unknown patron. Two 
days afterwards a leading journal of the city con¬ 
tained an elaborate laudatory notice of them, 
occupying, an entire column. Another paper 
followed the.example. Fashionable people flock¬ 
ed^, the painter's studio. In a week he bad 
sold all his pictures, and had a multitude of or¬ 
ders on hand. In a word, his reputation and 
fortune were made. He was compelled to cm 
gaga a studio in a fashionable part of the city. 
Envy and detraction he encountered, of course; 
buli he steadily pursued the even tenor of his way, 
and showed that he was as industrious as he was 
talented. At the expiration of just one year 
from the visit of the stranger—on a happier 
Christmas day, if possible, he was united to Har¬ 
riet Marland. In the following spring, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, he sailed for Italy, to pursue 
the study of art—for like every great artist he 
was always a student—in its glorious homd. 

One morning at Florence be received a billet, 
couched in the following terms: 

41 The 8ignora Ginlia Rosara would be happy 
to receive a visit from Signor Ashton and his 
lady, at 11 o’clock this day at her apartments. 
No —, Piazzi de-” 

“ Will you go, Harriet t” asked the painter, 
after handing the note to his wife. 

* I shall be delighted. This ie the Rosara, 
who created such a Jurmrn in New York, in Italian 

Opcnu” 

"True, I had forgotten her nano.” 

At the appointed hear they went to the Piazza. 
The stranger, who was a beautifal and accom¬ 
plished woman, received them with great grace 
aaA kindness. 

M I can never forget,” she said, “ the patron¬ 
age I received at New York. My success in 
America has given me a position in my own 
country to which my friends thought me entitled, 
but which no imprmario would accord me here, 
until he knew I did not stand in need of it. Such 
is the way of the world. I am always happy to 
see Americans, and I *am truly grateful for the 
semee they did msr” 

The conversation tamed on ait* 

“ When I told my Italian friends,” said the 
signora, “that I had brought home paintings by 
American artists, they shrngged their ahoul- 
ders at the ab sn tdUjy— b ut noons rap pa trri the imp 


pertinence after haring seen them. They are 
not only fine, but I bought them at a bargain.” 

44 Might I be permitted to see them?” naked 
Ashton* 

“ Certainly—it was partly to show them to 
yon, that I solicited the honor of your company,” 
said the signora, rising. 44 1 hare hang h cur¬ 
tain before them, for I am very choice of them.” 

She drew aside the curtain she alluded to, and 
displayed a sylvan landscape and a recumbent 
Venus. Ashtoii instantly recognized them ae 
his own. He seized the hand of the signora, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

44 My noble benefactress!” he exclaimed. ”1 
would have sacrificed ten years of my life for the 
pleasure of this moment—of thanking you again 
and again for having made my fortune, my hap¬ 
piness 1” 

“ Hear the foolish fellow 1” said the singer, te 
Mrs. Ashton, though her lips quivered, and her 
dark eyes moistened as she spoke. “ I bought 
his pictures under price—cheated him, signora, 
like a roguish Italian as I was, and now he calls 
me his benefactress.” 

It was Mrs. Ashton's tarn now to weep and 
invoke blessings on the head of the beeatiftii 
Italian. 

“ Cease! cease I” cried La Rosara, “ or yon 
will make me rain the fine eyes that are to dan 
zle Florence in Romeo to-night. There—there, 
Jet me go, you foolish people. Only when yon 
hear poor Rosara maligned by her rivals, at 
least rememcer that she has a heart; and you. 
Signor Ashton, when you are overburdened with 
your feelings of gratitude, remember that the 
happiest moment of my life was that in which 
having casually beard of your genius and your 
misfortune, I stood in a cavalier's drees within 
yonr studio, and counted out the money for 
those pictures, on that many Christmas day, 
in New York,” 

« »- 

CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON. 

Napier, in his history of tho peninsular war, 
makes the following excellent and just remark 
on Napoleon: “ Self had no place in his potter 
save as bis personal glory was identified with 
France and her prosperity. Never before did‘the 
world see a man soaring so high and devoid of 
all selfish ambition. Let those who, honestly 
seeking truth, doubt this, study Napoleon cape- 
fully; let them read foe rooord of his seoondab 
dication published by his brother Lucien, that 
stern republican who refused kingdoms at the 

I >rice of his principles, and they will dottbt no 
onger.” This is from a British writer who stud¬ 
ied the affairs of the times in which Napoleon 
flourished, with more than ordinary fidelity and 
intelligence; and who; withal, is as regular a 
specimen of John Bull as ever pot pen to 
pnpsc. 
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Th« first— th« latf—thi only kiss 
That thy lips pressed on naino, 

Mull bo reftnrnod m wow with lowo 
Is whan it test was itu 

Tht porting sigh thy bosom hawed. 

The low, sod wail I hear, 

Adders the lingering echo die*, 

It marmots, thou act dsoc. 

/ 

The lost embrace, when thy fond heart 
WHh mine respond re beat, 

Thrills throogh my blood, and idle o tale 
Of lore, fond, troe and sweet. 

Snchoined within my mourning heart, 

To dwell forever there, 

And nourished by each hearing pelas, 
Irthy lorwd image fair. 

Ho parting token do I aSk, 

Ho gift from thee to keep, 

Thy love is mine, and sUeatly 
My soul for thee shall wop 

We’re parted from each other now, 

And perhaps forever; 

The love which riband our hearts betas 
Shall be parted—never. 


THJ£ EMIGRATION. 


BT FRANCKS P. PKrPKRBLL. 


Charley Clark, as all the village gossips said, 
was the greatest rogue in the county, And the de¬ 
light of all their hearts. If any piece of mis* 
chief had been done—if the parson's nag was 
tied ell day At the widow's garden gate, if the 
•quire's knocker was mailed in black eimpe, or 
if a white kid glove was found attached to some 
virgin spinner's latch, they all laid the blame on 
Charley Clare, and all bat the squire forgave him. 
For they all knew well, who it was that brought 
the first banch of violets for the sick woman's 
pleasure; who, when baby Kell was nearly 
drowned, jumped into the running river, and 
bringing the child ashore, gave, it to its half-dis- 
tracted mother; who found the collect for pan- 
P*R*g every Sabbath; and who always helped 
That hunt his eggs. But the squire was deeply 
offended with Charley, for when he had been 
paying his second addresses to Miss Dolly Hobbs, 
and in his earnest, beseeching way, started to as- 
rist the exit of ideas by rubbing bis head, hs 
fond it as bald as a baby's, and unhesitatingly 
made for the door, well remembering, how, when 
an impudent fellow kpoeked him down in the' 
•met, as ho hnnried/ past, Charley Clare had 


picked him up, replaced his hat, and doubUeeo 
stolen his well-brushed peruke, at the same time; 
and as the squire, after his discomfiture at Miss 
Doha's, strutted indignantly up the street, it 
was not long, ere some officious neighbor inform¬ 
ed him, that when Charley brushed the dust 
from his back, he fastened a placard there, on 1 
which was written, 14 The squire's in 'love with 
Dolly Hobbs.' 

Bat courting and vesdding are two different 
jobs. Charley had several times endeavored to 
repair the breach, by paying particular attention 
to tho squire's ward, Bose Grey, but strange <po 
say, all his politeness in that quarter only made 
matters worse. At last ke was sent off to Ox¬ 
ford, and when he came back from study and 
travel, the elders declared him, as he ran his fin- 
gees through his curly, brown hair, more mis- • 
chievoas and handsome than ever; and little 
Bose thought so, too. 

Sir' Charles Bayard, the ancle of Charley ' 
Clare, was a fine, warm-hearted unde as ever 
took home an orphan nephew, and therefore, 
shortly after Charley's return, he waited on the 
squire, as he told him, to propose a match be¬ 
tween the two families. 

44 A match, airl" cried the irascible squire. 

“ Do you mean to insult me, sir ? Do you sup¬ 
pose, sir, that I'll have that immitigable scape¬ 
grace enter my family and make mischief be¬ 
tween me and my ward, sir 1 Do you presume, 
sir, that when that young blade spoiled a match, 
for mo, sir, M make one for him ? Ko nr! 
and what’s more, if I catch Bose at word with 
him—I'll skin her, sir 11 will." 

44 Now Squire Brown, don't get into a passion. 

It is nothing serious. I don't know even, if the 
young people are thus inclined. I have not yet 
spoken to my nephew concerning it. I thought, 
only, that as our estates are contiguous, and as 
Charley is my heir, and Bose yours—" 

44 Kota bit of itl Kota farthing shall she 
have, if—" 

44 Well, I spoke to you first, thinking with 
your approval, to throw the children in each 
other's way, before they looked at others. Noth¬ 
ing like opportunity, you know, for young folk* 
to fall in love 1" 

44 Children! Bose is a woman grown! Now 
if it had been yourself. Sir Charles, proposing 
for Bose, I shouldn't object, although I've prom¬ 
ised my influence to Jack Manning 1" 

44 I'm afraid I'm a little too young 1" answered 
Sir Charles, slightly provoked, and giving the 
whole affair a setter, as he added, 44 when I se¬ 
lect a wife, I think it will be Miss Dolly Hobbs." 

If Sir 'Charles had not spoken to the 44 chil- 
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dm/ 1 they had spoken to each other, vary short* 
1y after the first Sunday, when Rose, in the 
great square pew, looking behind her fan, ont 
from under her cottage bonnet, wondered if dear 
Charley would remember her; and Charley, 
glancing silly across, felt as if it would be a re¬ 
lief to give an eye as black as his beard to the 
great fellow in tremendous knee-buckles, who 
held a prayer-book jointly with Rose. The per¬ 
son thus selected for severe treatment, was Jack 
Manning, the ship’s mate of Sir Francis Drake, 
who, having been the scourge and terror of the 
Spanish Main, had recently circumnavigated the 
gldbe, and returned with innumerable treasures, 
and Squire Brown had invited the mate down to 
Cbeswick, for the very ostensible purpose of 
making love to Rose. Of course, Rose and Char- 
* ley agreed to be as amiable as lovers ought to be, 
and Charley would have taken his unde into his' 
confidence, but Sir Charles declared he would 
have nothing to do with it, they mast manage it 
aU themselves, and when they were married, he 
would forgive them. But the squire with all his 
eccentricities had been very kind to little Rose, 
and though she promised never, never, to marry 
Manning, yet 6he couldn't be Charley's wife, 
unless her guardian should consent, and thus 
affairs remained in statu quo while Manning vig¬ 
orously pressed his suit. 

At last it was more than Charley could put up 
with, and stepping into a leather dresser's, he 
purchased as stout a hide as could be bought for 
ten shillings, and prepared to break it over Man¬ 
ning's back. He had not gone far, ere he met 
his adversary, a strong, muscular man, and of 
greatske; but Charley was his superior in light¬ 
ness and activity, and catching him by the col¬ 
lar, he cried, “ Hark ye, Mr Jack Manning 1 I 
promised if you didn't cease your manoeuvres, 
that I'd thrash you within an inch of your life 1 
and I'll keep my word!" which accordingly he 
did, only ceasing when his arm was tired, and his 
weapon broken. 

“I'll have you before the queen 1" cried the 
thoroughly beaten individual, “I'll have yon ar¬ 
rested for assaulting a queen's officer 1 You'll 
sing a different song, my young villain, when I 
have you up at the mizen mast, three hundred 
miles from shore!" 

“ Wait till you get me there," answered Char¬ 
ley ; “ meanwhile I'll have you taken up for car¬ 
rying concealed weapons 1" and throwing aside 
M a nni ng's broken rapier, he left him. 

. Manning directly deserted the place,’mash to 
the joy of everyone but the squire; for all the 
village believed Charley had done right, and his 
unde, clapping his shoulder, declared him to be 


a boy of spirit. Appearances began to be des¬ 
perate. It was certain that Charley Clare would 
neyer succeed with the squire, and so, in despair, 
he, too, left town, for the continent, Rose and 
Sir Charles Bayard said. 

Shortly after, a black haired, black-bearded 
gentleman, bearing the foreign title of Monsieur 
Le Prince de Valskoff, taking lodgings, with a 
retinae of servants, at the inn, sent letters of in¬ 
troduction to Sir Charles, irho, exhibiting them 
to the squire, prevailed on him to show the 
prince what insular hospitality was. Whqn they 
called together, they were politely informed by 
the prince, in a very slight foreign accent, that 
desirous of travel and recreation, he was making 
himself acquainted with the English, and should 
spend the summer at Cheswick. 

The squire was delighted, extended the cour¬ 
tesies of his mansion to his highnefts, intro¬ 
duced Rose, and suffered her to entertain him 
with her light conversation, her sweet playing on 
the virginal, and her fine housekeeping. At all 
this, and especially at “ Mm Rose** the Prince 
de Valskoff appeared to be charmed; he sent 
her bouquets and pictures and books, be took 
her to drive in his pony phaeton, and rode with 
her across leagues of country. All the village 
shook their heads, called Rose a coquette and a 
good»for naught, and pitied poor, absent Char¬ 
ley ; but still, whilo-she went among them, the 
same as ever, smiling and happy, they loved her 
from their honest hearts and blessed her for her 
own sake. 

Little Rose, was evidently forgetting Charley, 
and the squire, chuckling inwardly, indulged 
himself in building romantic castles, which he 
deemed to be golden realities. Rose, the prin¬ 
cess of a foreign court, almost on an equal foot¬ 
ing with good Queen Bess, whom God save. 
Himself, with Rose at court, rich, certainly, and 
honored, doubtless titled; would it be Lord 
Brown, or the Duke of <Cheswick, or perhaps, 
Lord Chancellor Brown I He would show the 
whiskerandoes what an Englishman was. And 
he saw himself, in in agination, decked with the 
broad red ribbon of some visionary order, and 
revisiting his native place among lackeys, grooms 
and lords of his chamber. “ Precious green in 
Sir Charles to introdueejme to his highness, that 
is, if he cared anything about that rascal of a 
nephew of his," he soliloquised. ".But, to be 
sure, the prince would have seen me and of 
coarse requested to be made acquainted, so it 
was but making a virtue of necessity!" and he 
began to peruse the court calendar. 

Not less happy was the squire, when the prince, 
dedaring his affbotion for Rose, requested her 
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guardian's permission for their alliance; his 
friend. Sir Charles Bayard, would attend to the 
settlement, he Hid, when the ready consent had 
been granted; but the squire was far ftoo much 
flustered and delighted to take heed of such petty 
details, and the wedding day was fixed. 

About a week previous to this last day of 
courtship. Sir Charles Bayard entered the 
squire’s parlor, bringing with him a gentleman 
of most noble and elegant appearance, of a quiet 
and gallant manner, though somewhat haughty, 
whom he introduced as his friend, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The old squire, too full of enjoyment 
to risk, much conversation, moreover rather dig¬ 
nified', as became his future rank, sat silent ac¬ 
cording as the conversation fell in and out of his 
drift, while the others whiled the evening away 
with gay and sparkling wit and sentiment Sir 
Walter had drawn near Rose, and seating him¬ 
self by her, “Miss Rose wisheth me to inform 
her about America, whither she and her lover 
will follow me V* he said, in a low tone. 

"Ay," she answered, falling unconsciously in¬ 
to court phrases, " did Sir Charles inform thee 
of our wish V* 

" Sir Charles hath told me all," he said, smil¬ 
ing, "and thou thinkest thou canst endure 
hardship V* 

“ With those who share it!" 

" It is a many days 9 , ay, many weeks 9 journey 
over dangerous waters, through winds and tem¬ 
pests; there are strange tides, and rocks and 
shoals, but at last, on onr windward side, setteth 
a mighty current, on whose bosom riseth and 
falleth perpetually dark sea-weeds, bearing 
round berries of divers hnes; a line of shore ris¬ 
eth slowly far away, blue hills join it to the sky; 
we enter a month of land mid sail up a river, 
riehly wooded and* filled with gorgeous bird and 
insect life. If now and then, a dark, savage face 
peer at us from among the slender stems of trees, 
as we glide along, be not terrified, it is an Indian* 
of a friendly tribe. A day's slow sailing and we 
land where I have already planted a colony. 
Thou wilt find a different life from this, bnt I 
doubt not, happier, and Sir Charles and thy 
spouse will attend thee! It is Virginia, the land 
of onr queen. Natives, whose manner of life is 
fantastic, dwell in the interminable woods be¬ 
yond. The air is always mild and balmy, the 
sunrise vernal, the soil riph, the scenery sublime, 
the freedom 'exquisite. Many friends are domes¬ 
ticated there. Perhaps," he added, turning to 
the sqnire, " good mdster Brown hath seen the 
valuable esculent I introduced into the island 
from America, the potato 1" 

" Have I not ?'' cried the squire. M I cultivate 


it, sir. We owe Sir Walter countless thanks for 
it! I love it at the bottom of my heart!" 

" I, rather," said Sir Charles, “ love it at the pit 
of my stomach!" and here supper was announced. 

Still the prince continued his wooing, and at 
last came the marriage mom. Peasant girls 
strewed flowers, from their osier baskets, in the 
lovers 9 path, as they drew near the church, alle¬ 
goric forms of Spring and Pleasure, sang them 
songs alqng, Hope and Virtne addressed them 
at the door, and they stole gently np the aisle, as 
if fearful of waking ^echoes. The old sqnire, 

. with his gold-headed cane at his lips, and looking 
more important than ever Persian monarch did, 
followed behind, and Sir Charles Bayard with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, brought up the rear. The 
ceremony had just begun, when a struggle seem¬ 
ed taking place at the door between the warden, 
with other villagers who understood the matter, 
and two boisterous intruders. “I tell ye, lam 
an officer of the queen's justice 1" cried one, and 
they finally entered. It was Jack Manning and 
a warrant officer. The disturbed wedding group 
stood at the altar, and advancing towards the 
Prince de ifalskoff, Jack laid a heavy haiyl on 
bis beard and well-curled black peruke, and 
tearing them away, he displayed the laughing 
face and brown curly head of Charley Clare, to 
the thunderstruck squire. Where was Lord 
Chancellor Brown 1 where the Duke of Ches- 
wick, now % Gone 1 gone I and what wris worse, 
Rose was gone too, or nearly so. As he stood 
straight and stolid as a tenpin, " 0, ye old cove," 
cried Manning, “ that couldn’t see daylight with 
a light astern 1 Ye're of no more avail than bare 
poles in a fine-tail wind! and so, fine follow/ 9 he 
added, facing Charley, " off to America with your 
bride, are you ? Well, I'll whistle that breeze 
for ye 1 You are going to the queen's prison 
along with me, and then you're going to do my 
bidding aboard ship, and here's her majesty's 
sign and seal for it. I haven't taken the world 
at a trip for naught, so come, my hearty; you 
wont be so dainty after a year's salt junk 1" 

Charley laughed lightly, as he stepped for¬ 
ward and said, "I'm your man, Mr. Jack Man¬ 
ning 1 But Sir Walter Raleigh and my Uncle 
Bayard will attend us to London, and when I 
come back to finish my part of the marriage cer¬ 
emony, I fancy I shall have left yon in my shoes 
at the Queen's Bench Prison! Meanwhile, 
Bose, do thon go on and be wedded!" But Par- 
sou Langley, not agreeing to this last proposi¬ 
tion, the whole party, with the sqnire still in a 
mase, left the ohurch; Charley, his friends and 
enemies to the city, Rose and her guardian to 
tho halL 
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At hut, when they were alone, the squire be¬ 
came vigorous once more, locked little, weeping 
Bose tip in an attic, and betook himself to a ve¬ 
hement superintendence of his tenants and his 
workmen. 

Meanwhile the travellers had arrived in Lon¬ 
don, and Sir Walter, detaining Manning and 
the justice at his lodgings with him, sent to ob¬ 
tain an audience with the queen, which at last 
was given. Taking his whole party, whether 
they wonld or not, first Charley and his uncle, 
having fitted court suits *dpon themselves, Sir 
Waltej: entered the presence of Elizabeth. 
“ Tush, man !” she cried, “ I granted thee an 
audience, not half London! This is no presen¬ 
tation day !” But Sir Walter, kneeling, and 
gallantly kissing her hand, replied : “ Lovely 
lady! it is no common affair that I bring before 
thy majesty. It concerns nothing lc9s than thy 
precious life.” The queen sat in all her most 
regal magnificence, with Cecil at her table and 
Leicester by her side, and other attendants 
about the room. Dismissing all but the two 
mentioned, she bent her head forward and com¬ 
manded Raleigh to proceed. “ A little prologue 
is first necessary, thy majesty,” said Raleigji ; 
and he forthwith sketched the courtship and 
rivalry of Charley Clare and Manning. Now 
and then, daring its recital, Cecil, looking up 
from his grave state papers, gently smiled, and 
the queen cried, as she struck her hands to¬ 
gether, “ Yea, It is as excellent as a play! a 
veritable masquerade ! May that he the yonng 
man 1” 

Obedient to his instructions, Charley knelt 
and carried her hand to his Ups, till she bade 
him rise again. “ Yet, young man, though thon 
mayest have tho girl,” said the queen, “ thou 
didst wrong to assault yon seaman in so bloody 
a manner, and he, too, in the employ of one who 
has done us good service; that was against all 
authority !” 

“ It was very excusable, an* it please thy ma¬ 
jesty !” said Cecil, smiling. 

“ Ay. We comprehend that, yet cannot suf¬ 
fer our laws to he thus infringed upon. We 
think Master Clare must pay the penalty!” 

There might have been something about the 
fhmk manliness of Charley's handsome fa<?fc and 
something about its flitting expression of boyish 
roguery, that made the queen's heart lighter to 
him than her words. Had a woman stood in his 
place, the queen had not been so lenient in 
threats nor sparing of oaths. Manning began 
to look triumphant, and glanced at the unheed¬ 
ing Charley like a tiger at Ms victim. But Sir 
Walter, waving his hand, said : 


“ Thy majesty has heard btt the prelude." 

“ Proceed 1' proceed I” replied the queen. 

“ A week ago, my liege, as I before remark¬ 
ed, I was called by Sir Charles Bayard to exam¬ 
ine into the feasibility of a now colony in thy 
majesty's recent settlement, Virginia. I gave it 
my hearty approbation, as I had already opened 
a similar plan, and had about one hundred and 
sixty colonists collected. Some arrangements 
wo made, and Master Clare and myself started 
for London to conclude them. Delaying in the 
half-way village at eve, we sallied out by moon¬ 
light and came upon a bosky field, where once 
the old Romans fought and fell. Two persons 
sitting nearly motionless upon a slab, might 
hare been taken for ghostly Romans, had they 
not emitted low murmurs, and had not Clare 
declared one to be Manning. The conversation 
of Manning and his companion, thy majesty will 
find in this paper,” and he handed tho document 
to Cecil. “ It was no less than a plot to take 
thy sacred majesty's most valuable life, Manning 
being in league with the wretched Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, to place the conspiring Queen of Scots up¬ 
on thy throne.” 

Manning stood aghast, pale, trembling, guilty. 
Ho would have turned to flee, but durst not. 
Cecil stepped calmly to the door, exchanged a 
few low-toned words with the page, and shortly 
entered with a body of the yeomen of the guard, 
who bore Manning into custody. 

“ We will examine this matter,” said the 
queen to Sir Walter, “ and if true, shall deal ac¬ 
cordingly with the villain. Not that our own life 
is of the value of Another, but that any one 
should diarc again disturb our quiet nation with 
conspiracies, and endeavor to plunge us into new 
broils!” , 

“ Thy royal life is of more importance than 
thy majesty will admit!” was the reply. “Thou 
keepest thy people in peace, in commerce, in 
happiness, in maritime wealth and power, in 
civilization, and m glory! Yillanous is he who 
would alter these conditions !” 

“ It will please us, do our people so consider, 
my brave Raleigh. Thou hast done well, and 
thy friend. Go! we pardon thee, young man. 
Wed Rose Grey and people Virginia!” And the 
party withdrew. 

The charges having been thoroughly proved 
against Manning, he would assuredly have expi¬ 
ated his crime on tho gallows, had not the influ¬ 
ence of Sir Francis Drake been exerted on his 
behalf, and he obtained leave to hang him at the 
yard arm, a more sailor-like death. Then, sub¬ 
stituting a canning mannikin, that struggled man- 
My, as if in the last agony, before the eyes of a 
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vast concourse, Sir Francis hid Mannings too 
valuable a Coadjutor in the plunder of the seas 
to be lost, and soon tailed away from the ooast 
with him, while Charley and his Mend returned 
to Cheewick. 

It was twilight next day when the Squire and 
Sir Charles entered the hall, and found Raleigh 
and Charley Clare already seated there. In com* 
bkny with little Rose, who had been released 
nom confinement. Charley stood up at the 
•quire's entrance, and frankly offered him his 
hand. “ Squire Brown,” said Charley, “ when 
thall that wedding be concluded ?” 

" Never 1 with my consent 1 Never, with my 
consent, Master Charles 1 I've had a little too 
much of your trickery to suffer any more, sir! 
No, sir! When yon marry Rose, sir, you'll find 
eagles dying with their eyes shut, sir 1" The 
squire was growing violent in the sudden end 
indignant memory of his wrongs, and ho wiped 
his profusely perspiring forehead vehemently. 

“ Sit down, Charley,'' said his ancle. In a low, 
pleasant tone. “ Squire Brown, I owe yon and 
little Rose beside me here a confession. Pray 
listen kindly to it, and be seated, while in tho 
growing dusk I recite it.” He drew Rose closer 
te him and commenced. “ Yon may not know) 
Sqnire Brown, but my cavalier friend, Raleigh, 
will remember, that in my youth I became at¬ 
tached to a beautiful and penniless girl. AH my 
fcmily opposed my passion, but idly. I married 
her, and wc lived quietly together for a space of 
two years, during which my father neither for¬ 
gave nor relented. At length my mother and 
my sister (Charley's mother), came to see us, 
and then at^ast, one of them sent my father. 

“ It was a warm, starry evoning, the taper with¬ 
in the cottage just suffused us with a soft light 
as n\y wife sat on the low door-stone acd danced 
our baby,'little Rosalie, In her arms, while I 
stood trifling with the woodbine, and gazing on 
this scene of domestic enjoyment. Wc were ob¬ 
scure, secluded, and nearly happy. Some one 
lifted the wicket latch and came slowly up the 
walk. The intruder, whoever it was, could see 
us perfectly. * Who is it 1' I asked after a time. 
* Charles,' said my father’s well-known voice, Us 
I sprang forward, ‘I see it all, now. I have 
sinned. Forgive me, my boy! Come to an old 
man whose home is bereft, and bring yonr 
treasure with yon 1' He took ns home to his 
empty house, for my sister was married and 
away; and the grass had had time to grow on 
my mother’s grave since I saw her last. It was 
-the time of the groat controversial wan on the 
continent. My father purchased me a commis¬ 
sion, and I departed, leaving my darling wife 


and daughter at home. When, after five years, 
I returned, I found fiendish detractors of my 
wife’s fair fame had slandered her to my father’s 
ears, and he, having sent her a mile away from 
him, to dwell in a cottage by herself, had died 
suddenly and almost immediately. The steward 
of the estate, knowing nothing of the circum¬ 
stances, had ejected her from the cottage, and 
she had gone forth to wander, no one knew 
whither. 

"Long and indefhtigably I sought traces 
of my wife; at last I found—her grave; knew 
that some one had taken our Rosalie, and that 
was all. Last week, while in London, pure 
chance led me to a miserable hovel, where I 
heard the dying confession of the woman who 
gave my child to you, Squire Brown, my daugh¬ 
ter, whom yOur warm heart adopted and nur¬ 
tured as your own. I myself soothed the dying 
woman and closed her eyes, thanking Heaven 
devoutly for my blessing to bo restored. Many 
a time In looking on our little Rose, has a resem¬ 
blance struck me. Now, I am certain, my kind 
friend, that she sitting by roy side, clasped so 
close to my heart, is my child, my little Rose.” 

The tears stood in Sqnire Brown’s eyes; he 
was, after all, & noble old gentleman. “ She’s 
your daughter, I've no doubt of it, Sir Charles !” 
lie half sobbed, taking bis friend by both hands, 
“ and you’re worthy other, for she’s a treasure 1” 

“ Here, Charley, my boy/take her! take her. 
I'll make no objections,” said Sir Charles. " If 
that uncle brought you up, you’re as true as steel, 
and almost deserve Rose! Not quite, though, 
not quite. Little one 1 hast thon no love or kiss 
for him who thought never to lose theo, always 
to call thee his child t” Rose flew to his arms, 
kissed away his honest tears and soothed him 
into gentleness, her heart overflowing with love 
and gratitude towards the guardian of her youth, 
while filled with a deeper, stiller, holier joy and 
tenderness, in the presence of her much suffering 
father. 

When Charley Clare and Rose Bayard again 
stood at the altar; no miserable ship’s mate broke 
in on the sacred quiet of the ancient shrine, but 
all the village gave them their love and Mesa- 
ings as the married pair re issued into sunshine, 
and long the village gossips remembered the 
light-hearted Charley and his sweet, loving wife. 

The day for departure had come, and though 
all proper and tender adieus had been spoken, 
while Charley, his wife, and unde were sitting 
on the deck in company with Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, there came bustling on board, with trank 
and chest, and farnSture, and provision, and 
timber, none other than Squire Brown. 
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“ I thought I couldn't stay!" said hq, wiping 
his forehead with his red handkerchief, “ so I 
sold oat, and tumbled down, and here I am, and 
I'm going with you, wherever that may be i” 

The vessel weighed anchor, the white sails 
spread, slowly the chalky cliffs became like 
clouds on the distant sea-line, and the ship, with 
its freight of joy and hope, was far out at sea. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh, not many years 
after, brought another emigration to the western 
shore, the loveliest of Virginian dames was 
prond to do him honor, to time her little feet 
on their high, red pedestals, in the stately min¬ 
uet with, his, and to afford him rest and shelter 
in the hospitable mansion of her husband, on 
either side of which was another structure, where 
dwelt two “ old English gentlemen," as warm¬ 
hearted, as generous, and delighted to receive 
him as their junior. For here, amid tho bounties 
and joys of a Virginian home, which they them¬ 
selves had reared, with father and guardian by 
their side, surrounded by groups of happy, lov¬ 
ing faces, within doors, and without greeted by 
sunny smiles and cheerful salutes, master and 
mistress of every heart in the colony, dwelt Rose 
and .Charley Clare. 


CAT CONCERTS, 

Putnam's Magazine gives the annexed amusing 
'description of a " Cat Concert." “ Cats, also, 
have tneir amusing, but by no means melodious 
concerts. Gravely and majestically sits the most 
valiant of beaux in the midst of an admiring cu\ 
cle of belles. He utters a deep, solemn note ; 
they answer in all kinds of voices, but not exactly 
in pure or clear accents. Loader and wilder 
rises the tiioras, fiercer grow their passions, blows 
are dealt with little forbearance, and at fast a row 
ensues ludicrous in the extreme to the eye, but 
to the ear torture. Stranger still, and as yet un¬ 
explained, is their conduct when, like true topers, 
they get drunk from eating the root of valerian. 
On moonlight nights of early spring they have 
often been seen under the intoxicating influence 
of this well known poison. They caper and shriek, 
they scamper and scream, they leap and kick 
and tumble about like genuine madmen. Hence 
the significative though barbarous word of the 
Germans, ‘ Katzenjammer,' so expressive of the 
dread feelings that follow a night of debauch. 
Unmelodious as the voices are, they differ not 
only with sex or age, but in every individual 
cat. This led some rascally courtier or other to 
the outrageous idea of a cat organ. He confined 
a large number of cats with different voices in a 
large box, arranging them carefully according to 
musical annotation. In front was a key board, 
and as the hand touched a key, a pin entered the 
tail of the corresponding victim. The cats mew¬ 
ed, and—for a shame—the world laughed." 

- — ♦ —^— 

When our vices quit us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that it is we who quit them. 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Mrs. Margaret Martin, of Troy, New York, 
now ninety-eight years or age, is one of the re¬ 
markable women of the Revolution, who took 
part in the memorable occurrences of the strag¬ 
gle for American independence. Her husband, 
Gilbert Martin, was a sergeant in the army of 
Gates, and was engaged in the battle of Sarato¬ 
ga. Mrs. Martin, then a very young woman, 
was on the field during both struggles constitnt- - 
ing this battle, and terminating in the defeat of 
the splendid army which Burgoyne had trans¬ 
ported with such immense iabo^ and expense 
from Canada, confidently anticipating that he 
would be able with it to divide the army of the 
patriots, and secure Sir Henry Clinton in posses¬ 
sion of the southern line of defences. Sirs. Mar¬ 
tin represents the struggle as most terrific. She 
says that toward evening when Burgoyne, mad¬ 
dened by the consciousness that all his splendid 
schemes were about to be defeated, directed his 
whole reserve and cavalry upon the feeble army 
of the patriots, the contestants stood within half 
musket range of each other) and poured in their 
deadly volleys, while whole files on either side 
fell in their tracks, and still neither gave one 
inch. • 

Toward evening, Mr. Martin was wounded in 
the shoulder, and while his wife was in the act of 
affixing a bandage, she herself was woanded in 
the hand. She says : " Gilbert sprang like an 
infuriated lion. 1 Peggy,' said he, * Ill go and 
teach those cowardly dogs better manners than 
to shoot a woman/—and I saw him no more till 
the fight was over." 

Of such material were the men and women of 
the Revolution. We can readily imagine that 
the field of Saratoga was a strange place for 
those of the “ softer sex." Mrs. Martin, how¬ 
ever, has evidently been a woman of uncommon 
energy of character. Her frame still exhibits 
evidence of strength, and her eyes sparkle as she 
recounts the deeds of that day, or speaks of that 
“ coward Gates, who staid safe and sound all day 
in his tent, and cared not for the men who were 
falling like sheaves in the harvest." One by one 
the survivors and landmarks of the Revolution 
are fading away .—Troy Whig. 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

A Vienna journal records anew instance of the 
extraordinary power of the imagination. A med¬ 
ical man, with the permission of the authorities, 
proposed to a notorious criminal undergoing pun¬ 
ishment in one of the city gaols, that he should 
be pardoned, provided he consented to sleep in 
the bed of a patient who had just died of cholera. 
The man, thinking cholera a contagious disease, 
hesitated sometime, but at last consented, on the 
promise being made that if he were attacked, 
every possible means of saving him should be 
employed. In a few hours after being placed In 
bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of cholera. 
The usual treatment was applied, and he recov¬ 
ered, owing, however, in no small degree, to the 
extraordinary strength of his constitution. The 
man's astonishment was unbounded on being 
told that his attack of cholera was entirely owing 1 
to imagination, the bed in which he had been 
placed not having been occupied by a cholera 
patient. 
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DEATH. 

IT SUftBT BTIWAM. 


Nath in his onward m&roh spares not, 

He c in not be bribed with gold, 

He rirlts alike both palace and oot, 

And levels both young and old. 

The miser's gold cannot bay delay, 

Or prolong his fleeting breath; 

With the labor of years he cannot stay 
The onward march of death. 

The gold he has hoarded In yean gone past, 
Now loses its magic power, 

And cannot even serve at last 
To lengthen his dying hour. 

The king, on his throne, turns ghastly pale, 
When the steps of death draw, near, 

And he who made millions qnall, 

Is now a slave to fear. 

The peasant, in his lowly cot, 

Must feel his wasting breath; 

Tears and prayers avail him not, 

For he must sleep in death. 

All things on earth soon pass away 
At the approach of death, 

And we must all return to clay, 

Beneath his chilling breath. 

All things on earth teach ns to die, 

To improve the time that's given, 

And when in his cold arms we lie, 

He’ll bear us safe to heaven. 


THE TWO ACRE LOT. 


BT HORATIO ALOES, JR. 

Wniir Andrew Merriam died, it was found 
that besides the little cottage in which he lived, 
aad its simple furniture, he left absolutely noth¬ 
ing. His widow and only child Frank had but 
little time to indulge in grief. They were com¬ 
pelled to devise some plan by which they might 
be enabled to support themselves, without, if 
possible, being compelled to move from the cot¬ 
tage which, though far enough from being a 
sumptuous home, was endeared to them by many 
associations. 

Frank was a fine, manly boy of twelve, with 
strong and generous impulses, and an affection¬ 
ate disposition, which made him a universal 
favorite. He had been kept at school from an 
early age, and was more than usually advanced 
Cor his years. 

The mother and son sat in the little sitting- 
room, a few days after Mr. Merriam died, discuss¬ 
ing their prospects., 

✓ " Mother/' said Frank, earnestly, " I don't 

8 


want you to feel troubled. You have labored so 
long for me that it is now my turn. I only want 
something to do." 

“My dear child," said the mother, "I do not 
need to be assured of your willingness. Bat I 
4m sorry yon should be compelled to give up 
your studies on my account." 

“ That will not be necessary. I can study in 
the evening. But what do yon think lean find to 
do?" 

" I know so little about such things, Frank, 
that we must consult some one who is better 
qualified to advise—your Unde Moses, for in¬ 
stance." 

“ What sort of a man Is Unde Moses, moth¬ 
er?" asked Frank. "He never comes to see 
us.” 

“ No," said his mother, with Some hesitation; 

“ but you know he is a business man, and has a 
great deal to attend to. Besides, he has mar¬ 
ried a lady who is fashionable, and I suppose he 
does not care to bring her to visit such unfash¬ 
ionable people as we are." 

"Then," said Frank, indignantly, "I don't 
want to trouble him with any applications. If 
he doesn't think ns good enough to visit, we 
wont, force ourselves upon him." 

" My dear child, you are too exdtable. It 
may be that it is only his business engagements 
that have kept him away from us. Besides, you 
are only asking advice; it is quite different from 
asking assistance." 

Finally, in the absence of other plans, it was 
thonght best that Frank should go to his unde's 
house the next day, and make known his wants. 

Moses Merriam was an older brother of Frank's 
father. Early in life he had entered a counting- 
room, and had ever since been engaged in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits. At the age of twenty-eight he 
had married a dashing lady, who was more noted 
for her fashionable pretensions than for any at¬ 
tractive qualities of the heart. She was now at 
the head of a showy establishment, and did not 
fail to bring up her children in the same worldly 
manner in which she had herself been bred. She 
knew little and cared less about Mr. Merriam's 
relations. It was epough that they were not 
in a position to reflect credit upon the family. ■ 
When Mr. Merriam had communicated to her 
at the dinner-table a week previous, that his 
brother Andrew was dead; she said 1 , "Ah, in¬ 
deed !" in the most indifferent manner, and that _ 
was all. 

8he bad one son, Edgar, of the same*age with 
Frank, but he was for 'from having the good 
qualities of the latter. His mother's indulgence 
and example made him selfish and arrogant, and 
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in particular filled him with an unbounded con¬ 
tempt for the poor. 

The town of Clifton, where Frank and his 
mother lived, was six miles distant from the city 
in which his Uncle Moses did business. 

Early one morning, Frank having dressed 
himself os neatly as his modest wardrobe would 
permit, started to walk to his ancle's place of 
residence. There was a communication by stage, 
bat it was necessary to stady economy, and 
Frank fortunately possessed a stoat pair of legs 
which would answer the purpose quite as well. 

Two hours found him knocking at the door of 
his uncle's residence. It was a tall, brick house, 
with a swell- front, and to Frank's unpractised 
eyes, looked magnificent enough for a nabob. 

" Well, what's wanting ?" asked the servant, 
who answered the bell, in rather a supercilious 
tone. 

“ Is Uncle Moses at home !” 

“ Who's Uncle Moses 1" 

"Mr. Merriam." 

“ No, he isn't." 

“Where is he?" 

“At the store, I expect." 

“ Is Mrs. Merriam at home ?" 

“I don't know, I'll see. Who shall I say 
wants to see her ?" 

“ Frank Merriam." 

Frank waa shown into the drawing-room, 
which displayed an amount of splendor that quite 
dazzled him. 

lie was mentally comparing it with his moth¬ 
er’s quiet sitting-room, and thinking that in spite 
of its simplicity, it was for more pleasant and 
comfortable than his aunt's drawing-room, when 
his meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of a showily-dressed lady, who sailed into the 
room with a majestic air, and fixed a cold stare 
upon Frank. 

“Are yon my aunt 1" asked he, somewhat dis¬ 
concerted. 

“Really I couldn't say," the retamed, “never 
having seen you before." 

“My name is Frank Merriam," he replied; 
“ and I live at Clifton. My father," here his 
voice faltered, “ died lately. He was Mr. Mer- 
riam's brother." 

4 ‘Ah, yes, I believe Mr. Merriam mentioned 
something about it" 

Mrs. Merriam said nothing more, bnt seemed 
to wait further communications. 

Frank sat in silent embarrassment. His aunt's 
coldness Vepelled him, and he easily perceived 
that he was not a welcome visitor. Bnt a touch 
of pride came to his aid, and he resolved that he 
wouldbe as unsociable as his aunt 


Finding that her visitor was not disposed to 
break the silence, Mrs. Merriam, growing tired 
of the stillness, and wishing to put an end to the 
interview, rose with the careless remark : 

“ Ton most excuse me, this morning, as I am * 
feparticularly engaged. I suppose you know where 
your uncle's store is ? You will probably find 
him there." 

Mrs. Merriam went np stairs and resumed .the 
novel whose reading had been interrupted by 
Frank's call—that being the important engage¬ 
ment which she had alleged to excuse her with¬ 
drawal from the room. 

Frank, his warm heart considerably chilled by 
his cool reception, and a little indignant also, 
descended the front steps and inquired the most 
direct way to his uncle's store. He was not long 
in finding it. Entering, he looked' about him to 
see if he coaid not recognize his ancle, whom be 
had never seen, by his resemblance to his father. 

Mr. Moses Merriam stood behind a tall desk at 
the extreme end of the store, with a pen behind 
his ear. He looked up as Frank approached. 

“Are you Mr. Merriam ?" asked our hero. 

“ That's my name," was the reply. 

“ Then you are my Uncle Moses ?" 

“And you, I suppose, are my brother Andrew's 
child ?” said Mr. Merriam. “ Have you any 
brothers and sisters 1" 

“ No, sir, I am the only child." 

“ You may be surprised that I should ask, but 
we have not met as frequently as brothers 
should. I am so occupied by my business that I 
have little time for other things. Were yon 
named after my brother ?" 

“ No, my name is Frank." 

“ Your mother is still living, I believe ? I 
hope my brother left her well off ?" 

“ My father left ns the house we live in, and 
that is all." 

“And I suppose you have come to ask help ? 

I am sorry, but my family expenses are very 
great, and trade is dull. If I were able—" 

“Yon are mistaken," said Frank, a flush 
rising to his brow—“ I do not come for assist¬ 
ance. I am old enough to work, if I only knew 
what to do. Mother told me that I had better 
consult you." 

Mr. Merriam looked relieved when he ascer¬ 
tained that his nephew's visit threatened no de¬ 
mand on his parse, and regarded Frank more 
favorably than he had done. 

“Ah, that's well. I like your independence. 
Just what I like to see. I suppose I could get 
you into a store in the city, if you would like." 

“How much could I ea^n?" asked Frank, 
anxiously. 
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“ Well, ahem! as to that, they are not in the 
habit of paying anything the first year, as the 
knowledge of business obtained is considered a 
sufficient recompense.’' 

“ Then it wont do for me,” said Frank. “ It 
is necessary for me to earn something at once, to 
support my mother.” 

*“ Then I don't know,” said his undo, “what 
can be done. There are very few things that 
boys of your age can do, and it is so easy to ob¬ 
tain them, that people are not willing, to pay 
them wages.” 

Frank looked crestfallen, and his unde em¬ 
barrassed. He feared after all that he might be 
compelled |y fear of the world’s opinion to ex¬ 
tend pecuniary assistance. At length an idea 
struck him. 

“ Do yon know anything about farming ?” he 
inquired of Frank. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank, “ a little.” 

“I asked for this reason,” pursued Mr. Mer- 
riam. “ When yonf grandfather, and my father 
died, he left me a two acre lot in Clifton, which 
has always been used as a pasture, when at all. 
The land was not very good, and I have been so 
much occupied with other things, that I could 
not look after it. Perhaps yon may know some¬ 
thing of it 1” 

“ Yes,” said Frank, “ it is only half a mile 
from our house, and is called the two acre lot. 
But I didn’t know that it belonged to you.” 

“ Yes,” said his uncle. “ What I was going 
to say is, that although I am nnable to give you 
such assistance as I should like, I will, if you 
like, give you the use of this lot rent free, so 
long as you like. Perhaps you can put it to 
some use.” 

Frank’s face lighted up, and he thanked his 
unde, giving him credit for much more benevo¬ 
lence than he really possessed. He was already 
building Castles in the air, and was anxious to 
return to his mother to communicate his good 
fortune. 

His uncle congratulated himself on getting off 
so well, and invited Frank to dine with him; but 
the latter was not tempted by his morning’s re¬ 
ception to go again, and accordingly set out 
homewards. 

Early the next morning Frank went out to in¬ 
spect Ids “ lot.” He had passed it hundreds of 
times with indifference, but it was with an en¬ 
tirely different fooling that he regarded it now. 

It was pasture land naturally good, but had 
been much neglected. Frank decided that it 
would be a good plan to have it ploughed np, 
and planted with potatoes and other vegetables, 
which would not only give their small family a 


sufficient supply, but enable him to sell a large 
quantity at market. 

These plans he unfolded to his mother, who 
approved them, bat feared the labor would be too 
severe for Frank’s strength. 

He only laughed, stretching out his stout arms 
in playful menace towards his mother. 

“ But,” said she, a doubt occurring to heir 
mind, “you will have to get it ploughed, and 
buy seed. That will cost something.” 

“I have thought of that,” said Frank; "but 
although we have no money to pay for these 
things, poople wife be willing to wait till the 
harvest, and then I can pay them easily.” 

During the day Frank offlcd on Farmer Nor- 
cross, who had two pair of oxen, and asked him 
if he could eome the next day and plough up his 
two acre lot.” 

“ Your lot 1” exclaimed the former, surprised. 
“ Why, you don't mean to say you are going to 
forming ? It’s a good idee,” he said, heartily. 
“ I’m glad to find you’ve got so much spunk, and 
I’ll help yon all I can.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Frank, hesitatingly, “ as 
I shall be able to pay you until autumn. But 
the first money 1 get for the potatoes I’m going 
to plant, I'll pay you.” 

“ Never trouble yourself about that, Frank,” 
said the farmer, kindly. “ I shan’t charge you 
a cent for ploughing the land.” 

“ But,” said Frank, “ I don't want you to take 
so much trouble for nothing.” 

“ It wont be for nothing,” said Fanner Nor- 
cross. “ Your father has done me more than one 
good torn, and it’s a pity if I can’t do something 
to help hi? son, especially when he’s such a good 
boy as you have always been, Frank.” 

Frank walked home with a glow of pleasure 
lighting up his face. He was more fortunate 
than he had hoped. The fovor to be conferred 
was, he knew, no trifling one, and would tend 
materially to increase the profit of his crop. 

Farmer Norcross was true to his promise. The 
next day he appeared on the ground, and by sun¬ 
set the two acre lot was ploughed. He did not 
8top there, hut gave Frank much useful advice 
as to how he shbuld apportion the land to differ¬ 
ent purposes, and also supplied him with seed, 
consenting at Frank’s request, to take pay in 
kind when the harvest time should come. 

One day as he was at work in the field, his 
attention was drawn to a man, who after watch¬ 
ing him for a while, climbed over the wall, and 
approached the plaoe where he was standing. 

“ Prefty hot work, isn’t it?” he inquired, with 
a pleasant smile. 

“ Yes, sir, rather,” said Frank, wiping his brow. 
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“ Who are you at work fori” continued he. 

“ Myself,” said Frank. 

“ You are quite a young farmer. Does the 
laud belong to you ?” 

“No, sir. To my Uncle, Moses Merriam." 

“ Then your name is— 1” 

“Frank Merriam. My father was Andrew 
Merriam.” « 

“ You say taw,” said the stranger, with some 
emotion. “ Is your father dead 1” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank, sadly. 

“And where does your mother live 1” 

“ In a little cottage about hdf a mile distant,” 
'was the reply. 

“My name is Thompson,” explained the 
stranger—“ Edward Thompson, and I used to 
know your father many years since. I have been 
in foreign parts for twenty years past, and have 
just returned. I am intending to pass some time 
in this village, and if you think your mother 
would be willing, should like to board .with her.” 

“ I'm afraid,” said Frank, hesitating, “ that— 
that we live too plainly to satisfy a gentleman 
like you.” 

“ No fear of that,” said Mr. Thompson. " I 
am somewhat dyspeptic, and my physician or¬ 
ders me to live simply. Come, I’ll wait till you 
have hoed through this row, and then you shall 
go home and introduce me to your mother.” 

Mrs. Merriam, although she had no remem¬ 
brance of Mr. Thompson as one of her husband's 
friends, was pleased with his appearance—and 
agreed to take him as a boarder, at his urgent 
request. 

“As to the price of board,” said she, “ we live 
so simply that it will not be worth very much— 
perhaps two dollars.” 

“ Two dollars!” interrupted Mr. Thompson. 

“ Or if you think that too much—” 

“ Too much, my dear madam 1 Far too little, 
rather! Do you know I have always been ac¬ 
customed to pay seven, and I am sure they did 
not give me such * a pleasant room as this. As 
to the living, I shall live just as well as the doc¬ 
tor will let me, and that is enough. So it's agreed, 
and I will pay you seven dollars a week.” 

Mrs. Merriam objected, that this Vas enormous, 
but her new boarder insisted that he should be 
a great deal of trouble (a mere fiction, as it prov¬ 
ed), and, saying that it was customary to pay in 
advance, placed twenty-eight dollars in her 
hands. 

The bright sun of prosperity seemed all at 
once to rest upon the widow's cottage. Mr. 
Thompson proved to be not only a profitable but 
an agreeable boarder. He would often go out 
and assist Frank in his labor, and in the evening 


when the three were gathered about the table in 
the little sitting-room, would entertain Frank and 
his mother with accounts of what he had seen in 
his travels. 

The summer passed away, and autumn filled 
the fields with plenty. Frank's lot ezoeeded his 
anticipations. After reserving a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of vegetables to keep them through the 
winter, he Bold enough to bring him fifty dol¬ 
lars. In addition to this, Mr. Thompson had 
now been with them fourteen weeks, and his 
board, of which the greater part remained un¬ 
touched, amounted to ninety-eight dollars. Ac¬ 
tually, Frank began to feel rich. 

One evening, Mr. Thompson announced ab¬ 
ruptly, that he had purchased one of the finest 
estates in the village, and that he intended soon 
removing there. 

Frank and his mother looked disappointed. 
** Then you will leave us 1” 

“ No, I hope not. I mean to have you come 
and live with me. I haven't the least idea of keep¬ 
ing bachelor's ball Had too much of that in 
India. Well, will you go 1” 

There could be but one answer to this gen¬ 
erous proposal. After a pause, Mr. Thompson 
said: ' 

“ For whom was Frank named 1” 

“ For a brother of Mr. Merriam—who disap¬ 
peared many years since, and who is presumed 
to be dead.” 

“And yet I have the fullest assurance that he 
still lives.” 

Mrs. Merriam looked at him in astonishment. 
“ It cannot be that—” 

“ That I am he 1 Yet it is so. My dear boy,” 
said he, addressing Frank, “ you must learn to 
look upon me as your Uncle Frank, who hav¬ 
ing been tossed about the world for many years, 
has at length returned to his native country, to 
enjoy the competency which he has accumulat¬ 
ed, and to bestow a portion upon those of his 
relatives who need it.” 

Little more need be said. 

Before winter set in, Mr. Frank Merriam, as 
we must now call him, with his sister-in-law and 
nephew, were established on the estate he bad 
purchased. Frank has resumed his studies, and 
will enter college next fall. He always meets 
with a flattering reception now from Mrs. Moses 
Merriam. It is strange how much prosperity 
changes one for the better. His Unde Moses 
has even generously bestowed upon him the two 
acre lot Frank never regrets his brief season of 
adversity. It has strengthened in him the con¬ 
viction that “ God never fails to help those who 
help themselves.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN OAK. 


IT J. VAULT. 


Upon th* mountain-top it stood, 

" As born to rata the storm;” 

It braved the tempest-shock end stood, 

Nor bowed its mighty form; 

Age after agd had passed away, 

And nations rose-—declined,— 

Tet ’twas as bat a single day 
To the grand oak, ivy-twined. 

«Tb« woodman lived and died beneath 
Ita shade;—here he was born, 

He Bred;—here the chill hand of death 
Fell on his age-bent form. 

Thus centuries rolled onthe oak 
Still crowned the mountain’s brow; 

Bo calmly still, and nought awake 
The slumbering echoes now. 

The scene has changedall lowly Uee 
The noble forest-king; 

And now we hear, with mute surprise, 

The glittering axe s ring. 

But climb with me the mountain-height, 

And view the landscape wide; 

Behold below a city’s site 
The river-bank beaide. 

Swift sailing o’er the heaving sea, 

A noble ship glides merrily. 

See here the oak in another form— 

The oak that waa of the mountain born; 

’Tta a gallant bride of the wave, 

The home of the free and the brave. 

Then hurrah for the pek and the ship so free, 

The mighty monarchs of the land end eea! 

And never may the skimmer of the wave 

Become the noble-hearted sailor’s grave! 


'HELEN WORTHINGTON: 

—OB,— 

FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 

BT SUSAN H. BLAI8DELL. 


44 1 maintain," Slid my lively friend, Helen 
Maywood, 44 that family government is not by 
any means the difficult work yon make it ont 
to be." 

44 Did I say it was difficult, Helen 1" I asked. 

44 Why, no—not exactly, I believe; bat some¬ 
thing very like it." 

“ I said that there are thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of women, and many among oar own ac¬ 
quaintance, who have never yet discovered the 
proper method of family government." 

" I don’t see the reason, I am sure. Just look 
at Mrs. Archnffinn, and Mrs. Grey, and I don’t 
know how many others—who ever saw better 
regulated families than theirs ? Such perfectly 


well-behaved children, and such models of ser¬ 
vants, and everything about their large house¬ 
holds going on with such perfect order and 
harmony 1" 

44 And so yon think it the easiest thing in the 
world for Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey, and 
the others, to keep an excellently regulated 
boaaehold !" 

44 You needn’t laugh, Mary. You must ac¬ 
knowledge that it is easy to them." 

"They are certainly models to be studied. 
That is all I can say." 

My friend Helen has been married five years, 
and I have scarcely seen her, for she has lived 
at the West. Returning to reside near us, how¬ 
ever, I went one afternoon, some two weeks ago, 
to see her. It was more than two months after 
her return. A domestic, in rags and curl-papers, 
ushered me into the parlor, where Helen, reading 
a novel, was ensconced in a rocking-chair, and a 
morning wrapper. 

"Well, Mary, this is delightful 1" she ex¬ 
claimed, laying down her book, and rising, with 
a smile, to salute me. 44 You have come to pass 
the afternoon \ —that’s right. Now just let me 
untie your bonnet, do; and take off your shawl," 
suiting the action to the words, 44 and sit down 
here with me. It is just an age since I saw you 
last! You mustn’t mind my dress, Mary," she 
said, as we took, onr seats, to enjoy a friendly 
chat together, 44 you mnstn’t mind my dress; I 
had a slight headache this morning, and hardly 
| cared how I looked, and after it begun to leave 
me, I got interested in that delightful book, 

4 The English Orphans,' and then, yon know, it 
was just an impossibility to throw it aside. 
Then after dinner, for which I was obliged to 
* leave it, I took it up again." 

44 And I have made you put it down again," I 
said, laughingly interrupting her. 44 Really, I 
think I shall run home directly." 

44 No, no, not for the world!" she said, hold¬ 
ing both my hands, as I half rose. 44 1 don’t 
mean you shall do any such thing. Hear what I 
was going to say. I was thinking, just before 
you came in, that I really ought to be mending 
some of Harry’s collars, which are sadly in want 
of buttons, and his wristbands, too, and not be 
sitting here with a novel; ‘but I could not. leave 
.the book, it was so attractive. Thus, you see, 
you have been of actual benefit to me in coming. 
Have you. brought your sewing ?” 

44 Yes, you know how old-fashioned I am," I 
replied, laughing. 44 1 like to keep my Minds 
busy.” 

44 That is good. Now I will run and get my 
collars, and we will talk and work too." 
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In five minutes she came^back, in a different 
dress, with her work-basket in her hand, and sat 
down by me. 

" How is the little one V ' I asked, alluding to 
her pretty fonr-year old boy, whom I did not 
see anywhere about. 

Helen laughed. " Well, I scarcely know, but 
I suppose he is out in the back garden some¬ 
where. He was so troublesome and noisy that I 
could not have him in the room with me, and 
sent him out, about an hour since, to find amuse¬ 
ment by himself. Between my headache and 
the uproar he made, I have been almost dis¬ 
tracted. He is so unruly, I can't govern him at 
all, half the time. Ah, Mary/' and she sighed, 
" you don't know anything about the care that 
children give—anything whatever I" 

" But they are a great comfort and pleasure 
in a house, also," I returned; “ and little Harry 
must be so much company for you, when his 
father is away." 

“ Yes, he is; bnt then if I am not attending 
to him and his wants continually, he does noth¬ 
ing bat fret. Sometimes I do get so tired and 
worn out!” 

The work-basket engrossed her attention now 
to such an extent, that she forgot all about 
Harry. Thread, silk, edging, lace, etc., tangled 
together in sad confusion. 

" O, dear, what a sight all this is!" she ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of distress; " do look, Mary; 
it has been just so for weeks, and I haven't had 
the courage to attempt to put it in anything like 
order.” 

“ It is not such a dreadful affair, Helen; an 
hour's work would arrange it, I should think. 
Make a business of it, at once, and you will find 
that it don't take a great deal of courage." 

At that moment, the door-bell rang, and the 
girl came up stairs to see what was wanted. A 
package of dry goods had been sent to Helen, 
according to order. The girl brought them in. 

"Katharine,” said Helen, impatiently, "do 
not go to the door in that dress again. Yon 
look like a fright. Your hair not combed, 
either! How many times have I told you to 
change your gown as soon as the morning's 
work was done up? Positively, I willdischarge 
you, if you are not more tidy. " I don't know," 
she added, when Katharine had gone, " what 
people will think! but certainly, 2 think that I 
have the greatest slatterns for servants! And I 
can't make her do differently, try as hard as I 
may She disobeys me as coolly as can be; and 
that is the way with them all. Really, I have 
no. more command—no more government, over 
my own servants, than if they belonged to some¬ 
body else." 


" Poor, unfortunate Helen!" I Uraghed; " was 
ever any one so distressed ? I pity you from 
the bottom of my heart!" 

" Ah, you may make sport of it, Mary," she 
returned, shaking her head, yet, despite herself, 
laughing, too, "but just wait till your turn 
comes, missy!" 

" Which will not be in a 'hurry 1" I said, 
quietly; "but what have you here, Helen? 
Dickens, * The Step-Mother'—that is good. 
Have yon read it?" and her thoughts were 
turned into a more favorable channel. • 

An interesting discussion was commenced, 
concerning books, authors, and so on, which 
lasted for at least an hour; and a very pleasant 
hour it was. But it had hardly expired, when a 
tremendous stamping was heard in the hall, and 
into the parlor rushed little Harry, his face 
smeared with mud, his clothes tom and soiled, 
and his boots leaving their tracks at every step. 

“ Mama!" he shouted, tossing away his cap; 
" mama, I want some bread and butter!" And 
then, seeing me, he stood still, rather ashamed. 

" 0, dear," sighed Helen, rather despairingly, 
" there again.1 Yon naughty boy," administer¬ 
ing a slight shaking to the child, t " how dare yon 
come into the parlor with those dusty shoes ? 
and such a looking character, too! What do 
you suppose Mary will think of you ? Go di¬ 
rectly out of the room." 

" I want some bread and butter!" he repeated, 
standing and pushing a spool of cotton along 
the carpet with his foot, without minding her. 

" Then ask Jane for it. And don't yon come 
in here again till she has put some clean clothes 
on you, and washed your face and hands. Yon 
have been digging in the garden again, and I 
expressly forbade your doing so. Why didn't 
you mind me ?'* 

“ You told me to go out in the garden and 
play, and of course it's playing, to dig," he 
said, with a most firmly convinced air. 

Helen could not help laughing, as she turned 
to me. Harry saw it, and his merry bright eyes 
sparkled. Helen spoke to him again, assuming 
a sober face. 

“ Now, Harry, go and tell Jane to wash yon, 
and give yon your bread and batter." 

" No, you come, mama!” 

" 1 shall do no snch thing, Harry. What do 
I hire Jane for, but to take a little trouble off my 
hands. I do—" 

" Well, I do give her all the trouble I can/' in¬ 
terrupted the young gentleman; " bat she don't 
seem to mind it, lately. She •Says she's got 
used to it; so it's no fim. Come— you must 
come!" 
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“ Did ever anybody see such a child ?” Helen 
appealed fretfully to me. 44 WeU, it’s of no use. 
I can't make that child mind* Mary, any more 
than if he were a stick of wood." 

Which assertion, of coarse, Henry heard, as 
doubtless he had heard fifty tinafts before, and 
remembered to act upon the suggestion they 
presented. He gained his point, by persevering 
where Helen weakly yielded, owning, to his very 
face, her want of gpvemment over him. She 
went with him, and attended to his wants, and 
then came back again, with lament over the tyr¬ 
anny of boys in general, and hers in particular. 

# I said nothing. •» 

Presently, Harry came in once more, and I 
called him to my side. I had not seen him 
much, during three years, until now that 1 had 
come to live in Helen's new neighborhood, and 
he was somewhat shy; hut we got on good 
terms before long. As soon, however, as I be¬ 
gan to convene with his mother again, Master 
Harry climbed up to the table, with his feet on 
the seat of one of the best chairs. 

“ Mama, may I look at this ?" he asked, hold¬ 
ing up an elegant little annual. 

“ No, indeed; pnt it down directly," she an¬ 
swered. 

u But I wont hurt it, mama^-only just let me 
look at the pictures 1" he pleaded. 

" Anything, for the sake of peace. Tea, do 
take it, and let me be quiet; I am almost dis¬ 
tracted," said Helen. 44 What were you saying, 
Mary?" 

And so, 44 for the sake of peace," Harry was 
allowed to do as he pleased, and the book was 
soiled in a few moments, with his greasy fingers, 
and one of the exquisite illustrations torn half 
way across, for which the young man was sent 
away up stairs, to stay alone till sapper-time, 
with the promise of a seven chastisement before 
he went to bed. 

When he was out of the way, Helen seemed 
to be once again in a state of content. "He 
surely can't get into mischief up there," ahe 
said; "and I shall let him oome down in a little 
while." 

Our conversation was resumed, and continued 
till an hour later, when the tea-bell rang. Helen's 
husband was not to return home until evening; 
so we sat down at the table alone. Harry was 
permitted to join us, on condition of good be¬ 
haviour. 

" His fisther likes to have him eat with us, al¬ 
ways," said Helen; "it seems so much better 
than to put him at a table by himselfand she 
htlped Harry to seat himself in his high chair. 

" I want some cake, mama," he said, directly, 
in atone of modest assurance. 


"Then wait," slie said, quietly, her cheek 
flushing a little. At that moment, fortunately, a 
favorite kitten came purring about his chair, 
and attracted his attention. ' 

* 4 Harry," said Helen, presently, "whereis 
your eating-apron? you will soil the one jou 
have on, and it was pat on only an hour ago. 
Why did not Jane pat on the other before yen 
came to the table ?" 

44 Because J wouldn't let her, mama," was the 
matter-of-course answer. 44 I'm getting too big to 
wear aprons. I'm three feet three in my boots ; 
papa sa^i so." And the young hopeful leisurely 
made way with the biscuit on his plate. 

I came near laughing outright at his lofty air, « 
and Helen, passing a napkin over her lips, stud¬ 
ied her tea cup very closely. 

44 I'm not going to sit in a high chair after I 
get to be a man, either," he continued. 44 Mama, 
pass the biscuit, please." 

She did so. 41 Be careful, Hairy," she 
warned again, 4 * not to soil your clean apron. 
Ton are very careless with that butter. If you 
do so, I shall certainly send you away from the 
table." 

He made no answer, for he did not hear her. 
He was intent on something else. Drawing the 
preserves towards him, he Helped himself, and 
spattered the front of his apron with erin^son 
stains. 

44 Now, you naughty boy, get directly down 
from the table," said Helen. 

44 No, mama, I don't want toand he con¬ 
tinued his supper. 

Helen rang the bell, and the girl appeared. 

44 Take Harry away, and cany him up stairs," 
rfaid Helen. 

Bat Harry knew better than to believe he whs 
to lose his supper. 44 1 wont go with you I" he 
cried, as the girl approached, in order to remove 
him. 

44 Ton must go, Harry," said his mother, 

[ firmly. 44 1 will be obeyed." 

But Harry struggled and screamed so violent¬ 
ly, that Helen, with a sigh of despair, exclaimed: 

44 There, let him be; you can do nothing with 
him. Harry, be a good boy, now, or you shall 
certainly be punished when yonr father comes.* 

Of which promise, as a matter of course, the 
child knew just how much to believe. He had 
triumphed over his mother's feeble authority, 
and, as is generally the case with children, en¬ 
joyed the satisfaction of the present moment, 
without troubling himself about what was in 
•tore for him. Every fresh victory of his, in this 
way, only made him more confident in his own 
power, and less mindful of his mother's Corn- 
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mands. He was, plainly? fast learning to de¬ 
spise and set at naught her weak government. 
He evidently believed as little in the promised 
punishment as I did, for I clearly saw that he 
would evade it. 

He behaved as he pleased, during the remain¬ 
der of the repast, and though Helen and I had 
been friends from childhood, and she “ didn't 
mind me/' yet I knew she was vexed and 
ashamed that I should be obliged to behold 
all this. 

After tea, we went to walk in the garden, 
while Harry remained in the house^ with his 
playthings. Helen was her old self, as we found 
ourselves talking onoe more pf our school-days ; 
happy, animated, and young as ever. Then the 
conversation tamed to her after-life. 

“ How have you found it, Helen V ' I asked,with¬ 
out alluding to that debate whioh we had held 
six years before, on the subject of family gov¬ 
ernment. 

“ O, pleasant enough, yet hard enough, too, 
Mary,"she answered; “but servants are the 
greatest torment 1 I never can manage mine, 
somehow. They rule me pretty much as they 
please, and I am obliged to submit, for good do¬ 
mestics are not found for the seeking, every day. 
I am no more fitted to keep house than a child, 
Mary, and there is the end of it 1" and hef tone 
was a mingling of sorrow and vexation. “I 
_ can’t make things go on exactly as they should. 
The house is scarcely ever in really good order, 
and often, if I want anything done, 1 am obliged 
to do it for myself, although I jun sure Katha¬ 
rine and Jane could do it better. And then 
Harry—he's a darling, Mary ; and so old —you 
can't think. We are laughing half the time, 
husband and I, at some of his odd speeches. 
But he is so unruly 1 such wild spirits! and I do 
believe he rules us all. But there it is—I can't 

t 

help itand she sighed. “I am no more fitted 
to govern a family than a mere baby." - 

I was near laughing, as I remembered her 
former opinions; and some merry allusion to 
Mrs. Archmann and Mrs. Grey rose to my lips. 
But I checked it. For all Our old acquaintance, 
I could not take it upon myself to tell Helen 
•where I thought the fault seemed to lie. How 
could I tell her that she was lacking in firmness, 
In strength of purpose, in that mild, gentle, yet 
firm authority, which she so much needed 1 If 
she knew that she was ever so much right on her 
side, and could understand that she should give 
her commands in a reasonable way, she never 
had the courage and steadiness to enforce them ; 
and her domestics, seeing through her nature 
completely, were perfectly reckless of her author¬ 


ity—though, to tell the truth, die might have 
had better ones. As for Harry, he was master 
of the bouse. He had been petted and indulged 
to a terrible extent, during his babyhood, because 
he was the first and only child; and now he had 
outgrown Ms mother's control. Poor Helen! I 
could not but pity her. Especially, when we 
were summoned to the house in haste, by a 
dreadful scream from Master Harry, and found 
that in climbing the baxysten, he had fallen 
headlong down the staircase, and lay kicking and 
crying in the hall below. Fortunately, no bones 
were broken, and no remarkable injury* sus¬ 
tained; and we had hardly arrived at thq 
“ scene of action," as the reporters say, when 
Jane, the girl who had been hired to take care 
of the child, very leisurely walked out from the 
parlor, with an open book in her hand, wanting 
to know what “ was to pay now t" 

“ Go up stairs, Jane !" said Helen, in a tone 
of quiet firmness which I was surprised to hear 
her use. “ But give me that book, first." 

Tl\e girl had endeavored to hide it; on seeing 
her mistress, and now, with a very red face, pro¬ 
duced it, and walked away. 

Helen, with a look , handed it silently to me. 
It was the very novel, “The English Orphans," 
which she had herself been perusing that after¬ 
noon, and which Jane had quietly possessed 
herself of, as soon as Helen was out of sight, 
leaving the children, who were not orphans, tb 
take care of themselves. 

“ This is getting beyond everything!" said 
my friend, impatiently. “I will either make 
that girl know her place, and do her duties, or 
discharge her at onoe." 

“ The very thing you ought to do," I said. 
“ My dear Helen, whjt have you never tried it 
before 1 Why not try it with— yottrsdff” 

She has tried it, since. This afternoon, I went 
in there again. Helen says “she has besn 
thinking." I do not doubt it in the least. The 
domestic who attended the door, was neatness 
itself. Harry was learning his a-b-abs, at his 
mother's side. Jane was sewing busily in the 
sitting-room, and I thought, after a most agree¬ 
able and quiet call, that Helen was beginning to 
find out something about family government. 


Visiting —How many people there are in 
the world who have no tact in determining the 
length of a visit. It is a somewhat difficult 
matter, to be sure, but when there are frequent 
pauses on tlm part of your hostess, glances at 
the clock, orders given to servants, sotto voce, 
etc., it is abont time to make your bow. If you 
continue to stav on, after these hints, you will 
be mercilessly classed among the bores. 
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THERE’S REST FOR ALL IN HEAVEN. 


BT FI5LXT J0QX80H. 


Should sombre clouds of soTrotrs rise, 
And shadows o'er us fling; 

And hopes that ones have taken toot, 
Die in their early spring; 

Should every joy and bliss of lift 
Fade like the hues of even; 

We still have this sweet solace left, 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 

If Hft’s pathway should seem to us * 
A dull and beaten track, 

And at! our deep and holy love 
e By grief be driven back; 

If ws are like the wearied dove, 

O’er shoreless ocean driven, 

0, let us raise our eyes above,— 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 

Should sickness pale the rosy cheek, 
And dim the radiant eye, 

And every pulse that faintly throbs, 
Tell of a time to die ; 

O, then Indeed unto the world 
Our thoughts should not be given; 

FOr we must ne’er forget the troth, 
There’s rest for all in heaven. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE CONQUERED. 


BT MARIA M. MOORE. 


It wm with swollen and still streaming eyes * 
that Hattie sought her room, in accordance with 
a peremptory order from her father, whose pres¬ 
ence she had just left; and who now, with angry 
looks, paced with rapid strides the softly carpeted 
floor of his handsome and luxuriantly-furnished 
parlor. 

“ I will teach her obedience and submission/' 
he muttered. “ Too long have I permitted her 
will to sway my ownuntil now, she expects 
my happiness to yield to her caprices." 

Just then the door opened, and the face of hpr 
who entered bore too strong a resemblance to the 
fisceof the occupant of the parlor not to be recog¬ 
nized as his sister. Her countenance was trou¬ 
bled in its expression, and she would have ad¬ 
vanced close to her brother's side, bnt he stepped 
back, and fixing a stern glance upon her, said: 

“ Ellen, I am not pleased. Many have been 
the remonstrances I havb offered to induce yon 
to use your influence to curb my daughter's 
strong and, too often, selfish will; bat I have 
frit them all of no avail, and this evening I 
have had evidence that even her father's happi¬ 
ness is a matter of no consequence to her, when 
in opposition to her own selfish desires. My 
kind, affectionate and persuasive arguments I 


have proved of no avail, and I have sent her 
from me angry and obstinate. But this time, I 
am determined my will shall rule. I will at¬ 
tempt no more expostulations, but I command 
that she prepare cheerfully to receive her, whom 
in one week I bring to this boose as my wife." 

The door closed with a violent slam, and the 
father was beyond the voice of persuasion. As 
the sister looked np at the kind, benevolent face, 
which hung in its rich frame over the mantel, 
she wondered how its features could have ijorn 
the angry look that had just bo distorted them. 

She would go to Hattie; poor Hattie! It was 
a pity she should have to submit, when it came 
so near breaking her heart. Her brother had 
scolded her for humoring the child; how could 
she cross the frail and delicate creature ? But 
now she saw the daughter's will most yield, and 
she must gently strive to win her to submission. 

When Hattie, expelled from her father's pres¬ 
ence, reached her room, she threw herself upon 
her bed, and gave vent to a passionate burst of 
tears and sobs. The violence of her grief had 
sent Aunt Ellen to the parlor, to expostulate 
with her brother; bat we have seen the utter 
failure of her mission; and Hattie knew by her 
lingering footstep npon the stair, and her gentle 
and silent opening of the door, that she had no 
good news of success to communicate. Her 
first words, solemnly spoken, were: 

“ Hattie, your father is very angry." 

“ I don't care," sullenly responded the young 
girl; and after a moment’s pause, she added, 
“ he is cruel and hard hearted. Does he think I 
have no feeling—no spirit—to submit to the 
whims and assumptions of a step-mother ?” And 
she sat upright npon the bed, while her eyes 
fairly glistened with aroused passion. “And 
poor little Lanra," she continued, “ I suppose 
she is to be taught to honor and obey my lady's 
dignities and caprices. But it shall riot be!" 
and she folded her arms, and drew np her form 
With a firm determination. 

“ Hush 1 Hattie, my child," said her aunt. 
“ Yon know Mary Marshall is said to be all that 
is lovely and amiable. Be assured, she will not 
‘desire to domineer over yon and Lanra." 

“ If she is so very lovable," said Hattie, in a 
scornful tone, “I am confident our father will 
have no affection to spare for us." 

“ 0, Hattie, do not be unjust to the best and 
kindest of fathers. He will never love you less, 
my darling; believe me, he could not;" and 
Aunt EUon kissed fondly the flushed cheek. 
“Now, my pet," she continued, “you must 
promise me to weep no more, for your poor head 
must ache already, I am sure." 
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Some sixteen summers had left their bright¬ 
ness on Hattie's fair brow ; and as she stands 
with proud and erect form, flushed cheeks, and 
eyes brightened with excitement, we cannot but 
think her very beautiful. Her hair had become 
loosened from its confinement, and fell over her 
shoulders in waving luxuriance. With an im¬ 
patient movement, she quickly gathered up its 
profusion, and twined round and round the long 
brown tresses until they formed a mass of care¬ 
less, though not ungraceful, braids; a handsome 
adorning to the fair head, and giving grace to 
the swan-like throat and drooping shoulders. 

Now the moment had come for her nightly 
prayer, and her angry spirit quailed before her 
Maker's presence. 8he threw herself wildly 
upon her knees, bowed her head one moment 
upon her clasped hands; and though her lips 
moved not, the inward struggle of her soul was 
visible in the shudder which passed over her 
form, and in the firm compression of her tightly- 
clasped fingers. Her young spirit, though pas¬ 
sionate and unyielding, had not yet learned de¬ 
ception's coils, and shrank from mockery's offer¬ 
ings with terror and disgust. 

Exhausted by her late violent paroxysms of 
grief, our young heroine soon found that peace 
and repose which sleep and its oblivion brings. 

Mr. Hamilton had started to bring to his home 
a northern bride. Aunt Ellen had pleaded that 
it would not bo necessary fbr Hattie to accom¬ 
pany him, and he had yielded to her arguments, 
thinking, perhaps, that after all it would be the 
most peaceful arrangement; but he gave it to 
be distinctly understood that he would expect 
to find cheerful faces and greetings when he 
returned. 

Hattie, for her part, gave Aunt Ellen expressly 
to understand that she need look for no assist¬ 
ance from her in the arrangements of household 
affairs, for the reception of the fair bride. Little 
Laura, delighted with the bustle of preparation, 
ran hither and yon, wherever the footsteps of her 
aunt led, asking a thousand questions, and ex¬ 
pressing interest in everything that was going 
on, until Hattie would check her joy by beseech¬ 
ing her to be still, and declaring she felt it to be 
more a preparation for a funeral than anything 
else. 

“ Why, sister V* the little creature would ask, 
creeping to her side, and looking up wonderingly 
in her face. 

“ Because, Laura, our own dear mother is now 
to be forgotten, and her place filled by another, 
Who may, perhaps, even win our father's love 
from ns. I hate the name of step-mother; it ish 


hard—too hard 1" and she would burst into tears, 
when Aunt Ellen would fold her in her arms, 
and beg her not to weep. 

Little Laura would then seat herself upon her 
cricket, and folding her tiny hands in her lap, 
would wondfcr what dreadful thing was going to 
happen. Papa had told her he would bring 
back with him a beautiful and good lady, whom 
she would love like the dear mama the Lord had 
taken to the bright heaven when she was a wee 
helpless baby. It had made her happy to think 
of this; but now Hattie cried, and Aunt Ellen 
looked troubled, so she could only feel fright¬ 
ened. She wished papa was home, that she 
might creep into his arms, as she often did, and 
feel there was no harm near. 

At last the few days had passed; all prepara¬ 
tions were completed; the evening had arrived, 
and the hearts of the expectant ones, grouped 
in the parlor, beat quickly to the sound of each 
carriage wheel as it rolled up the street. 

Hattie, with excited impatience, had seated 
herself at the piano; but her fingers kept pace 
with her heart Instead of her music, and, with 
some impatient exclamation, she threw aside the 
sheet, and rose from the stool. Next, she picked 
up a book; but page after page her eye gleamed 
over, without her comprehending a word, until, 
angry at her visible want of control, she sprang 
from her chair, and commenced hurriedly to 
pace the floor. This last motion caused little 
Laura to look up wonderingly from her low seat 
at Aunt Ellen's feet; and even Juno, the bean- 
tifol hound that lay asleep upon the rug, in front 
of the bright grate, started and raised his graceftil 
head in surprise at the young mistress's disquiet. 

Hark! here come wheels—nearer—nearer. 
Hattie pauses in her walk, and clasps her hands 
tightly, while the color forsakes her cheek, and 
her heart almost ceases to beat. Close—closer,— 
yes, they stop! the bell peals, and Jnno start* to 
his (bet, barking a loud welcome. Annt EHen 
placed Ha trie's trembling arm within her own, 
and drew her towards the hall. The young girl 
paused a moment, but she heard her fathers 
voice, and she felt she must obey; so clinging 
nervously to Annt Ellen, she reached the pas¬ 
sage in time to see Laura in her father's arms, 
and to hear a sweet, thrilling voice calling the 
little one's name, as though it had forever been 
familiar music. 

Before her father was aware of her pittance, 
the stranger’s eyes had rested upon her; and 
when Hattie saw their gentle light, and felt the 
twining of her arms abont her neck, while a 
warm kiss rested on her lips, her heart smote 
er, and the bright color rnshed back to her 
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cheek. Her father 1 ! "God blls. you, my beau- I 
tiful child 1" u he folded her tenderly in hie 
ana*, teamed her that ae yet hie lovewrfs all 
the same. 

Aunt Ellen was assisting to direst die late 
traveller of her warm wrappings, and <when she 
stood relieved of their burden, Hattie could find 
no fault in her broad, open blow, large hazel 
eyes, full of tenderness aad the soul of poetry, 
straight and well-formed nose, and a month 
boasting of several hideand-seek dimples, and 
around which played no spirit not altogether 
lovely. Her hair was very black and shiny; 
her complexion dark, though clear ; her form 
round and slightly robust, although, in statae, 
below the medium height. 

Attracted by the handsome hound, she stoop¬ 
ed to caress it, at the same time saying to Laura, 
around whom her arm was thrown: 

" Is this your beautiful pet, darling V 9 

“ No, he is Hattie's; but he loves me, too," 
said the little girl, while her tidy hand followed 
the strokes of the fair stranger. 

"And can you spare enough of his love for 
me, Hattie?" said the gentle, thrilling voice; 
but Hattie had caught the glistening of a bril¬ 
liant diamond upon the fair hand that caressed 
her pet, and her heart grew stony when she re¬ 
membered why it was there — the wedding 
witness. 

She answered, coldly: 

"Juno would do as he pleased, despite my 
directions. He is used to his own way, and I j 
am not tyrant enough to compel him to do any¬ 
thing against his will." 

The cheery little tea-bell sounded its pleasant 
tones, and Laura, as guide to the newly-found 
mama, led the way to the dining-room. Here 
was the bright urn, with its ever cheerful sing, 
behind which Aunt Ellen led the young wife, 
who playfully remonstrated against taking from 
her the seat of honor; bat Aunt Ellen, for 
ones, was firm, aad the former yielded, laughing¬ 
ly declaring she knew she would not be able to 
fill it half so worthily. 

Did any one observe Hattie's untested cup, as 
they rose from the table ? One gentle eye filled 
as it rested upon it, and one heart sank with a 
md foreboding; but the husband's voice called 
"Mary," and she drove back the tear, and 
crushed the rising fear at her heart as she fol¬ 
lowed him to the servants’ hall, where her soft 
hand grasped kindly the hard palms of those 
who claimed her as a mistress, and who, as she 
left their presence, united in one voice of admi¬ 
ration and praise. 

One year had passed since Mr. Hamilton had 


brought home bis gentle wife. As she sits in 
the misty light (for it is starlight), we can see 
there is a shadow resting on her brow, and a 
sadder light beaming in her dark, tender eye 
than were there one short year ago. 

The bright grate glows just the same as H did 
on that frosty, winter evening, and, as then, 
Juno lies asleep upon the rug. The shadow is 
creeping deeper and deeper over Mary's troubled 
brow, until, at last, unable longer to restrain her 
feelings, she covered her face with her hands, 
and the tears trickled-fast through her white fin¬ 
gers. At the sound of a brokeg and halfoon- 
trolled sob, Juno roused, and creeping to her 
feet, raised his eyee wishfully to her face. She 
bent over to give the never-withholden caress, 
but the tsars fell as fast as ever, and she mur¬ 
mured a word which the dog seemed to know, 
and he whined low as he caught its sound. 
It was Laura's name. Poor, little Laura 1 sweet 
to her had been the summer of the mother's 
love, who had held the slight form in her arms 
while the young, pure spirit had taken its flight 
to heaven, and in whose heart her image was 
enshrined, never to grow cold or forgotten ; and 
she is the mother who now sits alone in the dim, 
misty twilight, weeping her spirit child's mem¬ 
ory. But hark! there is a peal at the bell. It 
is Hattie’s voice. What is it she says ? 

" I will be ready at eight." 

The door is closed, and a light footstep glided 
np the stairs. Could Hattie be going out again ? 
But here comes a well-known sound at the hall 
door, aad remembering her tearful eyes, the 
wife quickly escaped to bathe away the traces of 
her Vecent emotion. As she took her wonted 
place at the tea table, the ever kind-hearted Aunt 
Ellen would hardly be satisfied that it was only 
a slight headache that caused her to look so 
badly. ' 

“ Hattie, love, do take something warm to 
drink this cold evening," said her aunt; "it 
makes me chilly to look at your tumbler of ice 
water.” 

" I like it bettor than tea; so don’t trouble 
about it, Aunt Ellen," was the reply. 

None guessed, but the gentle step mother, why 
Hattie never drank anything bnt cold water. 

" Father, I am going to hear Parodi to-night," 
said the young girl, passing her arm through Mr. 
Hamilton's, as they rose from the table. 

" Indeed, Hattie 1 With whom do you go ?" 
and the affectionate father patted the little hand 
resting en his arfh. 

" There is quite a party of us going together. 
Mr. Robertson culls for me, and we all meet in 
the concert room." • 
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“Well, m j darling, yon lore music better 
than anything else in the world. Go and eqjoy 
it.*' And Hattie went. 

“ Mary, yon do not like Robertson ?” said the 
husband, in an inquiring tone, as the door dosed 
after the young eouple. 

“I do not consider him a man of very high- 
toned principles,” was the reply, “ nor of mnch 
intellect; and I should feel happier if Hattie 
were less inclined to receive his attentions.” 

“His extreme light-heartedness and freedom 
of manner, I think, deceives you, Mary,” said 
tho hnsband. “ I have never discovered an ac¬ 
tual want of principle in his conduct. I ac¬ 
knowledge him to be impulsive; and his gener¬ 
osity and carelessness of expenditure amount to 
. a fault; but he is young, and his errors are by 
no means crimes ; and you know, my love, one 
is often deceived by judging too hastily of 
intellect.” 

“ Well,” responded Mrs. Hamilton, “ I may 
be uncharitable in my opinion, but I cannot 
bring myself to think as favorably of the young 
man as you do, although 1 would grieve to 
judge him harshly.” 

“As to his attentions to Hattie,” added the 
husband, “they amount to nothing; he is a 
cousin of the child’s most intimate friend, Min 
nie Morrison, and meeting as frequently as they 
do, doubtless they have acquired a kind of soci¬ 
able friendship for each other—nothing more. If 
Hattie were thinking of aught else, I should 
soon give her the benefit o some of my differ¬ 
ing views, tfut, tut, Hattie is too young to 
think of snch things.” 

Woman’s quick conception had discovered 
more than this. Mrs. Hamilton knew well that 
young Robertson could* not be Hattie’s ideal of 
a man. The young girl’s own talents, and ap¬ 
preciation of intellect In others, forbade her to 
think it; but that she was encouraging attentions 
seriously meant by him, she could not but per¬ 
ceive. Hattie’s intentions she could not fathom. 
Well the young girl knew the estimate her step¬ 
mother placed upon the character qf her young 
friend; but Mrs. Hamilton had seen that the 
expression of her own opinion only incurred 
Hattie’s resentment, and provoked her to perse¬ 
vere in her obstinacy to act her own will; so 
she refrained from the utterance of the offensive 
subject, though her heart trembled as she saw 
the young girl’s incomprehesible conduct. 

Let us follow Hattie and her companion on 
their walk to the concert hall. * , 

“ I might say this is an unexpected pleasure, 
the enjoyment of your company this evening, 
Miss Hattie,” said young Robertson. 


“ Why so f" Ats her inquiry. 

“I imagine your mother has somewhat of an 
antipathy to your humble servant, and wonld 
object to your receiving his services as escort,” 
responded the young man. 

“ She has never said anything to you to jus¬ 
tify snch an opinion,” she haughtily answered. 

“ O, no, I only judge by appearances,” said 
Robertson; “ but I feel as though I would beard 
a lion in his den to win one of your bright 
smiles.” 

“No necessity for such a wonderful act of 
valor for the accomplishment of so small a fa¬ 
vor ; and as for appea ra nce},” she went on to 
say, “ never trust to them, they are often decep¬ 
tive ;” and she was care he would not feel quite 
so elated if he knew she was speaking with refer¬ 
ence to her own conduct, while he considered 
her remark apropos only to another. ' 

“Where are your spirits this evening. Miss 
Hattie?” asked her companion, observing the 
young girl’s nnusual indisposition to engage in 
the wild and animated flow of conversation and 
repartee that always rendered her so fascinating 
to him. * 

“ I was not aware,” she answered, “ yon were 
so luckily escaping their fire; so, without loss 
of time, I must resume my charge.” And she 
ran off into one of her wild bursts of wit, sar¬ 
casm and ridicule, keeping her young escort 
in a fund of amusement until they arrived at the 
concert hall. 

Her grave mood, noticed by her companion, 
had been caused by a train of reflections, chased 
through her mind by the movings of an uneasy 
and reproving conscience. She felt her action 
of the evening to be unkind, ungenerous—ay, 
even cruel. She knew she had pained the heart 
of her gentle step-mother. To be sure, no word 
bad passed, but that mild glance had spoken 
volumes. Too well she was aware of the quiet, 
though decided, judgment, passed upon young q 
R obertson; and she knew it to be just. Why 
so persevering in her wayward course? Did 
she love him, that his faults should be forgiven, 
and bis attentions encouraged? No; even his 
civilities disgusted ber. Then why so strange¬ 
ly mask her feelings ? Was it only to pain the 
heart of the gentle being, whom, from the first, 
she had resolved never to love, never to respect, 
outwardly, and to oppose in all things possible ? 
Could it be that all that being’s forbearance to¬ 
wards her, all the affection and devotion shown 
to those dear to her, who persisted in repelling 
the same advances, the same affection, and the 
same extended confidence—could it be that all 
this had failed to soften her heart ? and that her 
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conduct of this evening was only indulged in 
for tbe sake of continuing an opposition of her 
own obstinate nature, to one who would willing¬ 
ly hare folded her to her bosom, as an own pre¬ 
cious child, and shielded her from suffering and 
harm? Hattie's heart echoed it wan but for 
this; her conscience whispered remorse; but it 
seemed to her now as though to yield were 
death. Pride! pride! thou wilt let the heart 
Either with remorse, but how hard it is for thee 
to show the semblance of a repentant spirit. 

In the concert hall, our heroine met familiar 
faces, and her voice spoke to them of a heart 
happy, free and guileless. How little they knew 
its mysteries! 

During the evening, Robertson, while stand¬ 
ing by her side, once bent to whisper something, 
meant for her ear alone, when his leaning position 
caused his watch-guard to display its adornments 
of charms rather boldly to the young girl's gaze, 
and among the trinkets, her eye canght sight of 
a familiar ring. * She knew it was her own, and 
remembered that her yonng friend, Minnie Mor¬ 
rison, had, almost unconsciously to herself, re¬ 
moved it from her finger one evening or two 
before. 

“Mr. Robertson," said she, "I perceive yon 
are in possession of a piece of my property, 
which I will take the liberty of reclaimingand 
the looked significantly at the tiny ring. 

M But which claim I cannot admit unless you 
consent to make an interchange, and receive 
this in lieu," said the young man, drawing from 
his finger a handsome diamond. 

* O, no," she quickly responded, while an an¬ 
gry flush mounted to her cheek and brow, ** that 
would be but useless to me, while the other is 
dear from old association." 

The short intermission was over, the music 
had recommenced, and Robertson bent low, that 
she alone might catch the music of his voice, as 
he said: 

** You will not be cruel enough to compel me 
to resign what, though hut a bauble to you, is 
the dearest treasure I possess on earth." 

"Mr. Robertson, your trifling is disagreeable 
to me. I desire the immediate return of my 
ring, and the recital of no such preposterous 
speeches," said the young girl, while her brow 
contracted with displeasure; bat heedless of her 
frowns, he proceeded: 

“ Hattie, you shall hear me, by Heaven! I 
lore you, and all the powers of earth shall not 
deprive me of you. Say you will be mine, and 
I can be calm ; but refuse, and you drive me 
mid!" 

Frightened by his wild words and manner, the 

# 


maiden's heart beat fearfully, and her color fled * 
as she*said, “ Return me my ring, and 1 will 
show you my answer. Be assured, I will not 
keep it." 

And this promise, together with the tremu¬ 
lousness of her voice, and the palorof her cheek, 
deceived him, and he removed the treasure from 
his guard, pressed it fervently to his lips, and 
placed it in her hand. 

“ This ring," said the young girt, in her now ^ 
usual voice, “ was the treasured possession of a 
little sister, whose death I now m#urn; for her 
sake, it was dear to me, but your breath and 
touch have polluted it—rendered it unworthy of 
my regard—so I part with its memory forever!” 
and she crashed the frail, jewelled banble be¬ 
tween her fingers, and scattered the fragments* 
on the floor. 

Robertson was gone. Everybody but Hattie 
thought he must have felt suddenly ill. She 
was silent, and thought no one was the wiser for 
her evening's performance ; but as Minnie Mor¬ 
rison and her brother bade her good night at her 
own door, the former whispered, "O, Hattie, 
you have been cruel to him!" and then sho 
knew Minnie had seen all. How could she 
have helped it ? But from that time she was no 
more like the intimate friend of the past. She « 
was Robertson's cousin, and had dbubtless en¬ 
couraged him to make that hated declaration; 
at least, she had loaned him the ring, which had 
called it forth.' Hattie knew she loved him, and 
would sympathize in his mortification, and blame 
her, as she already did, for her cruelty; so when¬ 
ever they met in the fnture, it was only in the 
crowd. 

When Hattie entered the parlor, enveloped in 
her wrappings, she started on seeing a stranger; 
and, as he rose from his seat on the sofa beside 
Mrs. Hamilton, in acknowledgement of her pres¬ 
ence, his tall, manly form, and noble intellectu¬ 
ality of feature, struck her as forming the hand¬ 
somest and noblest specimen of mankind she 
had ever beheld. 

"Hattie, this is my cousin, Glen Morgan, of 
whom you have heard me speak frequently," 
said Mrs. Hamilton. 

She had expected the young girl to make the 
encumbrance of her wrappings an excuse to 
leave the room; bat her heart bounded with 
surprise and pleasure when she threw them off 
carelessly upon a chair, and seated herself on 
one side of the bright grate. How beautiful she 
looked, with her eyes glistening like brilliant 
stars from under their long lashes, and her 
cheeks suiftxsed with a bright color, heightened 
by her evening's excitement, while her hair was 
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soft and rich in its brown luxuriance, and her 
brow bore the stamp of proud intellect.* Her 
mouth had even forgotten to assume its usual / 
slight curl of scorn, which it generally wore in 
the presence of her step-mother; and the Utter, 
forgetful of all past injuries and neglect, looked • 
upon her only with love and pride, as she replied 
with her native quickness and elegance of ex¬ 
pression to the remarks of him, the first tone of 
whose rich voice had won her lingering presence. 

Hattie knew this to be Mrs. Hamilton's favor¬ 
ite cousin, wly> for two years had been visiting 
the beautiful lands of the continent, and whose 
return had been expected for some weeks past. 
Of the same age with his young cousin, he had 
first been her playmate and companion, then her 
friend, confidant and adviser; and as she pos¬ 
sessed neither brother nor sister, he occupied the 
place in her heart of both. Bereft of father and 
mother, his home had been hers, and his gentle 
mother—the sister of her own—had opened her 
heart as warmly to the little lone orphan as to 
her own darling, and clasped them with equal 
tenderness to her maternal bosom. Thus they 
had grown and lived together at dear old Oak¬ 
land, and no sooner had Glen pressed upon his 
mother's brow the kiss of re-union, than he bade 
his old home a short farewell, while he sought 
his sister-cousin,to receive from her a dear greet¬ 
ing and warm welcome back to his native land. 
The clock struck eleven, and he rose to go. 

41 You are not worthy a shake of the hand," 
said Mr. Hamilton, while he nevertheless direct¬ 
ly contradicted his assertion by a warm grasp, 
as he continued: “ You should have ordered 
your trunk to follow you here, and made our 
home yours while you tarry in the city. I can¬ 
not forgive you for not doing so." 

“ It was impossible for me to tear myself away 
from a young friend, who met me at the depot 
on my arrival, and who had been my fellow- 
traveller during nearly the whole of, my Euro¬ 
pean tour, until I promised to let my baggage 
go to his hotel, and return and room with him 
while in the city, as he wanted to talk over with 
me many pleasant incidents of our travels, and 
enjoy, at least, some of my company, which I 
must of necessity give him under these circum¬ 
stances. However, be assured I shall not spare 
you my presence, and I am afraid you and Miss 
Hamilton will both be willing to admit me A 
bore ere very long, as I have no doubt my fair 
cousin here as done many a time before." 

With a graceful incliftation of the head, and a 
light good evening to Hattie, he passed from the 
room, followed by Mr. Hamilton and his wife, 
who accompanied him to the door. 


Hattie had escaped to her room ere they had. 
returned to the parlor; but when she laid her 
head upon her pillow, it was not to sleep, for tlxe 
events of the evening came trooping through, 
her mind; and when she had succeeded in driv¬ 
ing away the remembrance of her angry and 
strangely - terminating scene with Robertson, 
then came the rich tones of the stranger, and 
the light of his clear dark eye, to hannt her with 
their own peculiar fascination. And when at 
last she slept, the same face visited her dreams ; 
and in her sleep she still heard the deep music 
of the stranger's voice. 

The next morning, when Hattie awoke, the 
sun was streaming in her window, and astonish¬ 
ed that she should hare slept so late, she sprang 
up and commenced a harried toilet. She feared 
they were all at breakfast, and wondered why 
Aunt Ellen had not called her. In her hurried 
descent of the stairs her foot slipped, and, in 
attempting to prevent her fall, she only precipi¬ 
tated herself forward with more violence, and 
falling with her weight upon her arm, uttered a 
cry of,pain as she felt the bone snap in sunder. 

Whose arm whs it twined so tenderly around 
her, as she lay overcome by her agony ? And 
whose voice was it beseeching her in tremulous 
and agitated tones to tell the cause of her suf¬ 
fering « Could her scream have been recognised 
and answered thus promptly ? It was the, the 
step-mother, whose love and tenderness she had 
always so heartlessly repelled, who was the first 
to answer her distress. Mr. Hamilton and Aunt 
Ellen had followed, and she was borne to the 
low conch in file breakfast-room, while a mes¬ 
senger was qnickly despatched for a physician. - 

When she was bearing, with courageous forti¬ 
tude, the painful operation consequent upon her 
accident, she turned her face away, that she 
might not become mentally weakened by the 
sight of preparations and procedure, and her 
eyes fell accidentally upon Mrs. Hamilton, who 
knelt at the foot of her couch. She perceived 
that the bright tears were chasing each other 
rapidly down her cheeks, and that every trace of 
color had vanished from her face. This exhibi¬ 
tion of undeserved love and tenderness touched 
Hattie’s seemingly unconquerable heart. Her 
pride, her obstinacy, she forgot all-all, and ex¬ 
tending her hand, she closed her eyes to hide the 
tears which fast filled them, and grasped tightly 
the fingers which now clasped her own, heedless 
of all the rude pressure of the hard diamond, 
whose sparkle had, hitherto, petrified each ten¬ 
der heart-string. 

The physician had gone; bnt Hattie was or¬ 
dered to lie perfectly still upon her couch the 
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remainder of the day. How strangely her heart 
beat as that gentle hand bathed her pale brow, 
and anticipated each wish and want before half 
imagined by herself. As Hattie raised her 
grateful and tearfal eyes to her fhce, and mur¬ 
mured a low “ Thank you; mother,” the sound 
seemed like an echo of Laura's voice, and the 
8top-mother bent and kissed the white, tremu¬ 
lous Ups that had uttered the precious words, 
and her heart swelled with a thankful prayer 
that this blessed moment, so long pleaded and 
waited for, had arrived at last. 

Hattie had never before called her “ mother;” 
she had adroitly avoided every occasion when it 
would have been necessary for her to address her 
by name. Long had her heart been sensible of 
its depth of injustice; but now, by one master 
straggle, she had conquered the towering pride 
of her nature, and drank freely and gratefully 
of the golden bowl, brimming over with its rich 
treasure of a pure and unchanging love, which 
she had, heretofore, dashed rudely from her lips. 
How sweet and de&r its draughts, the future told; 
and Hattie ever praised God that he had blessed 
her with its wealth. 

0, those precious days, spent half recUning on 
the long couch, in the cheery and sociable little 
breakfast room, with the long raging storm in 
her bosom aU quelled, and peace and love illum¬ 
ing and blessing each as it passed 1 Will Hattie 
ever forget their memory % 

There she lay and listened, widi ear and heart' 
entranced, to the rich voice of Glen Morgan, as 
he painted in his vivid coloring the beauteous 
lands of his visitings, and the soul-stirring scenes 
he had witnessed; and then how strangely pleas¬ 
ant and welcome were the glances of apprecia¬ 
tion and admiration, when her own heart would 
pour out its depths of thought and aspiration 
with an enthusiasm which would afterwards call 
the bright blush to her cheek in fear that she had 
spoken too wildly, too earnestly. The days were 
thus passing rapidly away; a few more, and 
Glen must leave their pleasant society for his 
Oakland home. 

One bright morning before bis departure, as 

sat alone with Hattie in the pleasantly associ¬ 
ated little sitting-room, ho paused suddenly in 
the cheerful conversation, and his countenance 
assumed a thoughtful and serious expression. 

" Why so pensive this morning, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“I was thinking just then,” he answered, 
" that partings were sad things; and I was also 
indulging a hope that you would not refuse a 
remembrance from one who will ever cherish the 
recollection of these bright days as the happiest 
of his existence.” And with these words, he 


drew from his pocket a long, slender box, and 
took from its velvet lining a band of richly- 
chased gold, adorned as a coronet, with three 
delicately carved stones of exquisite Florentine 
workmanship. 

“ How beautiful!” was her exclamation. 

But one earnest request I must make, ere I 
ask your acceptance of my offering,” said the 
young man, and he still detained the beautiful 
ornament, as he continued: “ It is my wish 
that you accept the giver with the gift. Say me 
not nay, Hattie. My heart is yours—all jours. 
Tell me it is not altogether a vain offering, and 
let me orown you as my own.” And Glen held 
the circlet over her head. 

Her cheeks were suffused with blushes; but as 
she raised her glistening eyes to his face, he read 
his response in their dear light. The jewelled 
clasp united, and she was all his own. 

The days departed, and Glen went to cheer the 
lone hearthstone of his mother’s home; but ere 
long he came again, fcnd yet again, and then 
Hattie promised he should return no more with¬ 
out her. But when the summer birds had flown, 
and the gay flowers drooped their bright heads 
to die—when old Oakland was growing cheer¬ 
less and desolate—she would come and drive 
away the dreary shadows with her own bright 
presence. 

And Hattie's wedding eve. How beautiful 
she looked in her orange flowers and lace. 
Glen’s treasured gift rested upon her brow, and 
from its golden band flowed her bridal veil. 
The farewells were spoken; and as they drove 
from Hattie's old home, she wiped away a tear¬ 
drop from her cheek ; it was a parting tribute of 
love from her gentle step-mother. And Glen 
and she went home to old Oakland, while Hat¬ 
tie now more than ever blessed the day when 
Mary Marshall became her step-mother. 


A MADMAN’S FEELINGS. 

The Rev. Robert Hall, in “ Green's Reminis¬ 
cences,” in allusion to his first attack of mania, 
says: “All my imagination has been overstretch¬ 
ed. Ton, with the rest of my friends, tell me 
that I was only seven weeks in confinement, and 
the date of the year corresponds, so that I am 
bound to believe you, but tney have appeared to 
me like seven years. My mind was so excited, 
and my imagination so lively and active, that 
more ideas passed through my mind daring those 
seven weeks than in any seven years of my life. 
Whatever I had obtained from reading or reflec¬ 
tion was present to me.” 

It is an easy and vulgar thing to please the 
mob, and not a very hard task to astonish them; 
but essentially to benefit and improve them, is a 
work fr&xght with difficulty and teeming with 
dangers. 
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AIT ALLEGORY. 


ST MBS. ABA W. AD 1ST. 

Youth and the opening rote 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at death—oat death is not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom, to seise their prey. 

Hxkaks. 

The morn was bright, and the sky was ftir, 

When a sweet little child sought tho cooling air; 
The looks that shaded her sunny brow, 

Were sporting gay in the brecses now. 

She pulls sweet flowers from their thorny steins, 
And decks her hair with the fragrant gems; 

And her tuneful voice is blithe and gay, 

As she warbles forth her matin lay. 

There are evening shadows clustering round, 

Their forms are lengthening o'er the ground,— 

The child is wearied with restless play, 

And hies her home from the fields away. 

Her blossoms, withered by noontide heat, 

She listless throws at her mother's feet; 

And her carols wild have become as mute 
And as silent now as the herdsman's lute. 

The morning dawns in its glories mild, 

Tis heeded not by the sleeping child; 

She sings no more In her girlish pride, 

Like her gathered flowers, she has fkded— died. 

Tet her voice, that hushed at yester-even, 

• Is tuned to the notes of a lyre in heaven— 

Though she walks not here at morn’s first hour, 

In heaven she blooms—herself a flower. 


A KISS IN FEE. 

A young Gorman girl was acquitted on a 
charge of larceny lately, in the Court of Quar¬ 
ter Sessions. Upon the rerdict of acquittal being 
rendered by the jury, she manifested her joy and 
her gratitude in a manner which very much as¬ 
tonished her counsel, the court, and the bar. 
With tears of joyfnl happiness bursting from her 
sparkling eyes, she embraced her counsel, and 
imprinted upon his glowing cheek a kiss which 
resounded throughout the court room like the 
melody of sweet music. Her counsel, a young 
gentleman of fine personal appearance, though 
taken by surprise, received this tender acknow¬ 
ledgment of his valuable services from his fair 
client as a legal tender. The girl left the scene 
of her trial and triumph, unconscious of the 
gase and the smiles of a crowded court-room, 
and only grateful to ner counsel for her deliver¬ 
ance from a charge which had threatened, but a 
moment before, Tike a dark cloud, to burst over 
her head, and darken her future life with the per¬ 
petual blackness of despair and degradation.— 
Philadelphia Ledger . 


It has been beautifully said that “ the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy." Seek not to faiae that 
veil, therefore, for sadness might be seen to 
shade the brow that fancy had arrayed in smiles 
of gladness. 


FASHIONS AND FURS. 

The rage for furs was never gte ater, perhaps, 
than the present season promises. For a num¬ 
ber of years the trade has gradually irareased 
in extent and importance, till furs seem to have 
become an almost indispensable article of ladies* 
apparel. The style has changed since the last 
season by the widening of the " victorine ” into 
a cape, so that, in many cases, it is substituted 
for cloaks and shawls. Tailors ingeniously con¬ 
trive so to vary their styles, particularly as to 
the length of skirts and waists, as to compel an 
observance of their whims. In like manner, fur¬ 
riers create a demand for new patterns, by ren¬ 
dering the former ones antique and distasteful, 
and many who, a year since, provided themselves 
with costly furs, now find themselves altogether 
out of fashion, and under the necessity of fur¬ 
ther outlay and the aid of the furrier. The mink- 
sable, or American mink, has suddenly become 
very popular, from its resemblance to the Rus¬ 
sian sable, and will be the far most worn this 
winter. Though costing not more than one- 
third as much as the real sable, its appearance 
often gives it a preference. The skin, common¬ 
ly known as the Russian sable, is really the 
Hudson Bay sable, and which sell for $300 to 
$500 a, cape,—choice, as high as $800. The 
genuine Russian sable is very seldom seen in 
the United States, and a set—mufif, cape, and 
cuffs—costs $1400 to $2000. The stone martin, 
from Germany and Greece—the latter being the 
best—is still much worn, in large capes, and is 
among the handsomest furs. Good sets are to 
be had at from $30 to $100; extra, 125. Er¬ 
mine costs $400 to $500 the set. The oppossum 
(mountain martin) is the staple for medium 
priced furs, particularly for the country trade, 
and black fox, silver fox, squirrel, etc., are 
cheaper still. $he prices of all kinds of furs 
are slightly in advance of last year.— Transcript. 


SUBURBAN LIFE. 

There is still another aspect in which this liv¬ 
ing in one place and doing business in another 
should be viewed. What U the effect and in¬ 
fluence on a family ? A business man rises ear- 
ly, hurries down his breakfast, and hurries away 
to the cars, in order to reach his place of business 
seasonably. Through the day he is constantly 
occnpied, often failing to take time even to eat a 
hastv meal at an eating house, and so continues 
until night, when he closes his books and store, 
and hurries away to the cars bound homeward. 
It is evening before he sees his family; it may be 
that even the younger ones are already in bed ; 
at all events, but an hour or two can be spent in 
the bosom of his family, when rest must W 
sought, in order to be prepared for the next 
day's labor and hurry. Ana so it is from Mon¬ 
day morning to Saturday, the month—the year 
through, giving occasion to many a wife and 
children to complain—“ We never see father ex¬ 
cept on Sundays, and then he is too tired to be 
pleasant." Now what must be the effect of this 
estrangement of the head of the family from bis 
household 1 Only the futnre can fully reveal; 
but observation and common sense must teach 
every man that it is full of hazard .—Boston 
Traveller . 
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LINES TO MB. AHD MRS. W.B.G. 

OS THB DEATH OF THBtR TITO UTTL1 BOYS. 

BT BBPPO. 

^ Dead! the mother's rent heart crieth— 

Dead! the father's roloe repUeth, 

Fondest hopes aie dead! 

Tee, your darling ones are sleeping 
Where the mourning willow, weeping, 

Shades their narrow bed. 

Tears are lbuntains, ebbing, flowing, 

With the throbbing and the throing, 

Joy or gxftaf imparts; 

Let them flow thus without slaking, 

They will ease the dreadful aching 
Of your breaking hearts. 

But fbr your lost ones he not weeping, 

They are happy, sweetly sleeping 
On the Saviour's breast; 

Nor earth's weary waking morrows, 

Nor its ills, Its caret or sorrows, 

Shall disturb their met. 

Be, 0 be not thus dejected, 

Let not God’s will be rejected, 

Tield not to despair; 

But so live that when your heaping 
Harvest is full ripe for reaping, 

Ye may meet th^m there. 


* 

ALL FOB HER PICTURE. 


BT JOHN THORNBBBBT. 


Miss Betsey Bbuno was reported to be a 
rich West India lady, who had come over the 
sea with her funds to enjoy life in one of oar in¬ 
terior New England cities. There wasn’t any¬ 
body who didn't look up to her, if for no other 
reason than because the was rich. In a mighty 
deal of state she had installed herself at length, 
and sat, as a queen on her throne, ready to re¬ 
ceive the homage of all who might he disposed 
to consider themselves her subjects. 

There was a portrait painter in the same town; 
a poor, young man, who was modestly seeking 
to find his way to fame and fortune by the deft 
handling of his brush. Until Miss Bestey Bruno 
came to town with her wealth, it was an aston¬ 
ishing thing how he managed to make shift for 
a decent living; but after that notable event, it 
was not quite so perplexing a circumstance. For 
from her at once radiated a new influence upon 
the people of our pretty inland city, awakening 
them in some degree to a sense of beauty both in 
nature and art. Furthermore, she declared that 
young Mr. Shellac was a very promising painter, 
and promised that some day he should he put in 
receipt of an order from herself. 

9 


Mr. Shellac began to look up a little, as the 
good people began to look in. He had mo#e 
washing done each week, and was known to use 
more polish on his hitherto somewhat russety 
boots. He refurbished his tin sign, and got a 
scrub to give his front window a few fresh dabs 
with a wet cloth. His hat was stack upon his 
head with a jauntier air, as if he should say to 
the world—“ I feel better about it." 

Agreeably to her oompact with herself, Min 
Bruno did dress herself for a professional call 
one afternoon, enveloping her abundant figure in 
the most glittering silks that her wardrobe could 
supply. She regarded herself complacently in 
her long mirror, and then set out for the little 
studio of Mr. Shellac, the painter. She accosted 
him with a highly patronizing air, asked the 
price of his best portraits, spoke of her long de¬ 
sire to extend to him her personal encourage¬ 
ment, received a scrape from the young artist 
for her compliment, and then took a seat in the 
chair whieh he had drawn up for her. 

Not to dwell on these trifling preliminaries at 
all, let it be said simply that Miss Brugo from 
ihat moment forward became a regular sitter for 
the professional services of 'Mr. Shellac, till her 
portrait should be completed in all its outlines. 

Well, and the picture was finished at last 
The artist had bestowed on R all its finishing 
strokes and touches. The last tints of carmine 
and blue had been skilfully laid on. It was set 
in its frame. It was rigged with hnge blue 
cord and tassel. And it was hound about with 
a new piece of cotton cloth, to protect it alike 
from the dust and the gaze of spectators as he 
carried it home through the streets. 

Mr. Shellac got it home, panting and puffing, 
and unwound the cotton cloth bandage in the 
presence of Miss Bruno's own self. He stepped 
back a few paces, having set the picture up on a 
couple of chairs, and waited to hear what she 
would have to say about it 

“Good Heavens 1” was her very fint cry. 
“ O, good Heavens alive V* 

Mr. Shellac turned alternately pale and red, 
and looked alternately at her and the pictnre. 
But being a rather modest yonngman, he offered 
to say not a word. 

“ What a nose /" she exclaimed, still survey¬ 
ing the painting. “ WhsU a nose! And such a 
mouth , too! I declare, Mr.—Mr.—what's your 
name, you absolutely insult me!" 

“ I declare, madam," he began expostulating. 

“ Not a word, sir! Of coune yon intended to 
insult me, or you would never have brought me 
such a picture at that! Take it away, sir f I 
wont have such a thing in my sight f Away 
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with it, 6ir 1" and she gestured excitedly with 
tyth open hands, jewelry and all. 

Bow it so chanoed that the nose of the offen¬ 
sive portrait was nothing more than a slightly 
turned up nose, and the month was in fault by 
reason of having the upper lip a trifle too brief 
for beauty, likewise; but it also chanced, too, 
that Miss Bruno's nose was an elevated one, and 
her upper lip a little too short for the protection 
of the whole of her mouth. And the artist was 
innocent enough to suppose that he must copy 
nature only, and by the means had maddened a 
good customer, and perhaps driven himself out 
Of town forever. That was the trouble with the 
picture. It was too accurate a copy I 

Protest on his part was in vain. So he thought 
best to close up the business at onoe, which he 
did by demanding payment for services render¬ 
ed. She looked at him with her indignation 
visibly increased. “ Payment!" she screamed; 
“ for what ?" 

“ For my simple labor, madam; and for the 
expense I have been at for you. Twenty-five 
dollars is all I require of you.” 

“ Do you think I am a fool V ' said Mi& 
Bruno, waving her hand fiercely at him. “ Do 
you think I shall pay for what I don't want?— 
for what doesn't suit me—for what I wont have ? 
Must a person pay fbr what he doesn't take ? 
Away with you/ sir! I'll not talk with you!" 

“ Well/' replied the chagrined artist, “ then 
I must sell the picture, that's all. I can't afford 
to lose it, I'm sure." 

He accordingly took up the portrait from the 
chairs, and, having shouldered it, proceeded to 
make his exit from the apartment. Miss Bruno 
let him go without a word, though she did won¬ 
der within herself who would be fool enough to 
throw away money on such a specimen of art as 
that. And, at the same time, she felt an odd 
sort of fear lest her likeness might .be set up on 
exhibition in some shop window, or adorn the 
walls of some newspaper agency, or cheap print 
shop, with its never-to-be-forgotten nose and 
mouth. But she would not relent sufficiently 
to call back the painter, or even to have any 
more words with him. 

Mr. Shellac was hardly malicious and mean 
.enough to put his unprofitable picture on public 
exhibition in the windows; and perhaps that 
good trait in his character was exactly what 
brought him a speedy customer. For Mr* Dan 
Gore, who was a decided bachelor of many 
jean, and who likewise was in the habit of 
dropping in at the artist's studio and chatting 
leisurely on this thing and that, happened to 
make his appearance just in time to get the very 


first version of toe story; And it happened, 
moreover, as things always are happening in our 
changeful human affairs, that Mr. Gore whs 
enamored of—not exactly her beauty, but the 
shining wealth of Miss Bruno, and had <A more 
occasions than one proposed very modestly fbr 
her hand! and of course, too, all in vain. 

Therefore he snapped at once, on hearing of 
Mr. Shellac's determination to sell the unfortu¬ 
nate picture, and asked him, eagerly, “ what he 
would take for it ?" 

“ One hundred dollars," said Mr. Shellac. 

“ Rather a tall figure for it, isn't it ?" 

“ A little on that order. I'd like to paint 
them all the year round at ten dollars apiece." 

“ Then why do you ask so much ?" 

“ Because I'm determined to be paid for the 
insult of this shrivelled specimen of humanity." 

Mr. Gore counted out the money, and ex¬ 
tended it to him. “ There 1 the picture’s mine 1" 
said he, with an air of triumph, As if, not being 
able to possess the actuality, her portrait—no 
matter how very unfaithful it might be—was the 
next best thing. 

Mr. Shellac looked inquiringly at his custom¬ 
er, saw he was in earnest, took the proffered 
price, and the bargain was consummated. And 
under the friendly cover of night, the ardent 
lover took away his painted prize, cautioning 
the artist to keep the secret of its history from 
every living man. The picture was to be hung 
in his own bed-chamber, where he could look 
into its eyes the last thing at night and toe first 
thing in the morning. It was worth a hundred 
dollars, if fbr nothing more than that. 

But by-and-by, Miss Bruno began to think 
better of it all. Possibly she saw she had laid 
herself open to the power of a young man of 
whose character she knew nothing, and trembled. 
At any rate, whatever happened, she stepped 
into Mr. Shellac's studio again, one pleasant af¬ 
ternoon, and quite surprised him with her 
changed manner. She inquired what he had 
done with the picture. 

" Sold it," he told her. 

The awful consequence now flashed upon her. 

“ Sold it l To whom !" 

“ To Mr. Dan Gore," he blandly answered. 

Her face was whiter and blanker than the 
wall. 

It was a long conversation that Bhe held with 
the artist; but when she left him, he had made 
her a promise, though not until she had given 
him twenty dollars to do so, that he would go 
and see Mr. Gore, and try and buy it back 
again. Miss Bruno was overwhelmed with mor¬ 
tification. 
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So Mr. Shellac did try to purchase back the 
picture from Mr. Gore, offering different sums 
for it, until he had reached the mark of a hun¬ 
dred %)llara. But he wouldn’t let it go for a 
thousand, and boldly and defiantly said so, and 
told the artist to tell Miss Bruno so, too. 

Miss Bruno stormed, cried, and fell back upon 
implorations. She had never heard anything 
like it, in all the bora days of her life! It was a 
shame—a burning shame 1 It was a gross in¬ 
sult to a defenceless woman 1 No one was ever 
so treated before—she knew they were not! 

And then she fell foul of Mr. Gor*, tearing 
his pretensions all to tatters and ra^s. In the 
height of the storm, Mr. Shellac took occasion 
to slip quietly out the door, feeling quite certain 
that his own turn was coming next. Miss Bruno 
was left alone. And for an hour she busied 
herself in growing awfully mad, and getting 
gradually over it. 

She did get over it, as everybody afterwards 
came to know for, finding tkat Mr. Gore was 
steadfast still in his attachment to her portrait, 
refusing utterly to part with it on any and all 
terms proposed, she grew firmer in the faith that 
he was as devoted a suitor as any woman could 
wish to have; and finally compromised the 
matter by sending for him to come and see her 1 
And Mr. Gore next sent for the miniver! And 
a hasty wedding was made up; and a pleasant 
tour taken; and cake was sent round evciy- 
where; and a new honeymo<fti began. 

And all, because Mr. Goro would not sell her 
picture, on any terms. If she conldn t have that 
back again, there was one thing she qould do— 
•he could take the owner of it, and so obtain 
picture and all! 

And Mr. Shellac found himself one hundred 
and twenty dollars in pocket by the performance, 
besides a long list of generous orders that came 
tu for several years afterward from the now 
happy Mr. and Mrs. Dan Gore! 

TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 

All travellers, from Ferdinand Mendez Pinto’s 
times to ours, have been privileged to tell large 
stories. Sheridan used to put them down by* 
telling yet more incredible stories, on the princi¬ 
ple of “ fighting a rogue with his own weap¬ 
ons.” One of these gentlemen related that in 
the course of his adventures, he met with a cab¬ 
bage so large and lofty, that fifty armed horse¬ 
men had ample room to manoeuvre under each 
of itp leaves. “ When I was in Japan,” said 
one of his hearers, coolly, “ I saw three hundred 
workmen engaged in making a boiler, and a 
hundred and fifty were polishing it.” “What 
eould such a monstrous cauldron as that be 
for ?” asked the traveller. “ To boil your cab¬ 
bage in,” was the reply. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE HOG. 

The Working Farmer states that the valne of 
the hog crop this year in the United States, will 
fall little short or two hundred millions of dol-* 
lars, or $50,000,000 more than the cotton crop. 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, in the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, gives some interesting statis¬ 
tics of the number of swine raised in various 
countries, as nearly as can be ascertained. In 
the United States there are believed to be abont 
40,000,000, or more than in all the states of 
Europe combined. In Great Britain the num¬ 
ber is estimated at 2,000,000, of which Ireland 
has a large proportion, and Scotland scarcely 
200,000. Austria has about 5,500,000 swine, 
and Austrian Italy 250,000. France has from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000. Russia has immense 
numbers of wild hogs; but they are merely skin 
and bone, valuable principally for their bristles. 
These bristles, although their consumption has 
greatly diminished in England and the United 
States, are still necessary for shoemakers and 
saddlers; and probably from 500 to 1000 tons of 
bristles reach England through Prussia and oth¬ 
er neutral countries. It is estimated that nearly 
96,000,000 pounds of lard are made in the 
United States, of which 20,000,000 pounds are 
made in Cincinnati. England and Cuba each 
take annually 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 pounds of 
American lard.— Philadelphia Ledger . 


FANCY DOGS. 

A traveller in South America, who accompa¬ 
nied a number of Jnmna Indians on a tapir hunt, 
says, besides the hunters, their party was com¬ 
posed of most of the women and boys of the vil¬ 
lage, together with a score or two of dogs. 
“ These dogs were curious creatures to look at. 
A stranger, ignorant of thd customs of the Jum* 
nas, would have been at some loss to account 
for the peculiarity ef their color. Such dogs I 
have never seen Wore. Some were of a 'bright 
scarlet, others were yellow, others blue, and 
some mottled with a variety of tints! What can 
it mean? The dogs are dyed! It is the cus¬ 
tom among many tribes of South American In¬ 
dians to dy'j not only their own bodies, but the 
hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant colors ob¬ 
tained from vegetable juices, such as the red 
huitoc, the yellow rocoa, and the blue of the 
white indigo* The light gray, often white hair 
of these animals favors the staining process; and 
the effect produced pleases the eye of the savage 
masters. On my eye the effect was strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain my laughter 
when I first scanned these cars in their fanciful 
coats. Picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and 
orange, and purple dogs .”—BostoruTranscripL 


Address. —There is this difference between 
address and presence of mind: The first proceeds 
on a plan skilfully arranged, while the second is 
only a sudden flash springing from a wholly un¬ 
expected circumstance* which gives rise to useful 
expedients. It was particularly to the addresh 
displayed by William Pitt, the English minister, 
that he owed the long mad powerful influenoe be. 
exercised over the destinies of Great Britain. 
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M\: BABY AND MY WIFE. 


■t run buu 


Hare yon swn our precious baby, 
With eyaa of glittering J«t? 

Ita Ups—two dawy roaebuda— 

In dimpling smilaa are let. 

So pure, so fkir and fragile, 

It seema an angel given, 

To lead our earth-born iplrita 
Up to ita native heaven. 

It la a petted darling, 

Thla Uttle babe of our*,— 

It 0 porta in life's warm sunshine, 
▲ bad among the flowers. 

Hoe waves his gentle pinion 
Around Ita cherub flue, 

And aa his wings steal o'er it, 

It adds a lovelier grace. 

Bach day some new-born beauty 
la nanlng into life; 

1 know not which is dearest— 

My baby or my wife. 


TIIE TABLEAUX TITANS. 


BT FREDERICK WARD BAUITDEBS. 


Of what benefit could it be to the world at 
largo; or bow would the happiness and well be¬ 
ing of mankind in general be promoted, by a 
knowledge of the exact locality and name of 
the town, county and state, in which the pa¬ 
thetic occurrence I am about to relate, took 
place ? Very little, truly. Let it suffice, there¬ 
fore, for that enlightened and discriminating por¬ 
tion of the community, for which I write—and 
of which I have no doubt you are a distinguish¬ 
ed ornament—that it was in a very pleasant and 
romantic rural district, not above eighty miles by 
railroad from the identical spot in which, with a 
countenance beaming with delighted interest, 
you are now perusing this remarkable document. 

In that quiet and romantic rural district, I say, 
there stood, and for aught I know to thescon- 
trary, still stands, a large, three story, brick man¬ 
sion, with bright green blinds upon its windows, 
and a bright A brass plate upon the front door, 
upon which—the plate, not the door—were in¬ 
scribed divers hieroglyphics, which being deci¬ 
phered, read somewhat after the following 
manner: 

“Boarding and day school for yonng ladies, 
Miss Penelope Smithers, Principal. Please close 
the door.” 

Which astounding information was further dis- 
. geminated to an anxious and inquiring world, by 


means of a gratuitous yearly distribution of those 
letters or circulars, which are so regularly and 
uselessly dropped at our doors; and which, in 
the case in question, set forth among numberless 
other inducements, that at Miss Smithers's es¬ 
tablishment, young ladies not only enjoyed ail the 
comforts of home, but were likewise instructed 
in such a wonderfully ingenious manner as to 
cause them to imbibe an incredible amount of 
knowledge, in an excessively limited period, be¬ 
sides which, there would be inculcated such a 
system of fearful morality, and frigid decorum, 
as could be^obtained at no other spot upon the 
face of the earth except fct Miss Smithers's acad¬ 
emy, or enjoyed by any other human beings be¬ 
side those singularly favored virgins who were 
delivered over to the watcbfhl care of Mias 
Smithers, herself. All of which, I have no 
doubt, is very right and proper, though it strikes 
me as rather a dubious compliment to those 
yonng damsels, whose parents consider such a 
course of discipline necessary. Be that as it 
may, it exactly suited the ideas of the Hon. Eze¬ 
kiel Tompkins, M. C., as that gentleman having 
read the document twice over, examined it care¬ 
fully upside down, and backside too; laid it up¬ 
on his study table with an expression of satisfac¬ 
tion, exclaiming at the same time: 

“ That 8 precisely the place to which Lucy* 
ought to go, and go she shall, this v^ry after¬ 
noon, too 1” 

And in furtherance of his declared intention, 
ho straightway sat himself down and indited an 
ep\stle to Miss Smithers, informing that venera¬ 
ble and chaste spinster, that “ in consequence of 
an unfortunate, though ridiculous penchant 
which his daughter had conceived for a person 
immeasurably her inferior in position, he (the 
Hon. Ezekiel Tompkins, M. C.) had arrived at 
the conclusion that it would beforhi9 daughter's 
best interest to leave home for a short time; and 
as her education was by no means completed, 
he (the Hon. Tompkins) had after mature delib¬ 
eration, decided to entrust her to the care of Miss 
P. Smithers, whose excellent seminary was so 
well and favorably, etc., and whose skill in teach¬ 
ing and moulding the youthful mind was so 
highly spoken of by all those whose good for¬ 
tune it had been, etc., etc.,” and having signed 
his name in full, in the largest capitals, and dis¬ 
patched it to] the post, he dismissed the whole 
subject from his mind,• and again turned his at¬ 
tention to the weighty and harrowing affairs of 
state which are popularly supposed to press so 
heavily upon the noble men, who sacrifice their 
time and talents to the interests of the beloved 
people. 
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Precisely as that honorable gentleman had pre¬ 
dicted, that very afternoon found Miss Lucy 
Tompkins in tears, a fit of hysterics, and a one 
bone chaise, accompanied by a faithful domes¬ 
tic, en route for the before mentionod pleasant and 
romantic district; which in due course of time 
she reached in safety, and from that time for* 
ward became an inmate of Miss Southern's hos¬ 
pitable mansion; where, as the place is in reality 
a very reputable and comfortable one, we will 
leave her for a short period, while instituting 
some inquiries as to the individual spoken of by 
the Hon. Tompkins, as “ a personfmmeasurably 
her (Miss Lucy's) inferior in position, for whom 
she (Miss'Lucy) had conceived an unfortunate 
though ridiculous penchant," and this individu¬ 
al, as the reader will doubtless be surprised to 
learn, was no other than Augustus Fits Edward 
Mortimer, a young gentleman respectably con¬ 
nected, very long in legs, and of immense though 
unappreciated genius. Such at least, was the 
opinion entertainedfoy himself and friends, and 
for aught I know to the contrary they were right, 
for I will frankly own I am no judge of the des¬ 
cription of talent he was supposed to possess. 
Need I say he was a poet; and if he had not the 
astonishing genius claimed for him by his friends, 
I can only say appearances belied him atrocious¬ 
ly, for he looked and acted the poet to perfection. 
No one who had beheld that lofty brow, that pale 
and sickly countenance, the absent though med¬ 
itative expression of the bluish eyes, and the 
studiously careless manner of arranging his thin 
hair—which he wore long for the convenience of 
digging his two claws into daring moments of 
inspiration—No one, I say, who had beheld all 
this, could have doubted for an instant that Au¬ 
gustus was troubled either with an overwhelm- 
ing gqpius or the dyspepsia. 

How or in what manner the acquaintance be¬ 
tween these two individuals was first brought 
about, I am unable to state, all the earlier cir¬ 
cumstances being enveloped in a thick veil of 
mystery which I have in vain endeavored to pen¬ 
etrate ; hut to the best of my knowledge, some¬ 
thing like two years had elapsed previous to the 
opening of my story, daring, which, a slight ac¬ 
quaintance had ripened into an acquaintance 
much more intimate, the step from this, to per¬ 
manent and undying friendship was short; and 
we all know the time required for friendship to 
degenerate into love—and the period was uncom¬ 
monly short in the present instance. 

The state of Miss Lucy's affections was early 
discovered by her father, who was of course high¬ 
ly indignant that a young man of Mortimer's 
rank in life should aspire to the hand of a daugh¬ 


ter of an M. C. . Not but what Augustus was re¬ 
spectable enough, but it unfortunately happened 
that he waa one of that numerous class who de¬ 
light in calling themselves “ Nature's noble¬ 
men," the long end short of which term, as I 
understand it, means neither more nor less, then 
that the said aristocrats derive their patent- of 
nobility from a lamentable and chronic paucity 
of shillings; at least, this feature is almost in¬ 
variably strikingly apparent in each individual 


In view of these facts the Hon. Tompkins 
forthwith expelled Augustus from his house, and 
forbade Lucy seeing or communicating with him 
again in any manner, upon pain of his high dis¬ 
pleasure ; and having no doubt that his com¬ 
mands would be obeyed, the whole matter pass¬ 
ed from* his mind. But profound legislator 
though he was, he could not ontwit the hare 
legged little god, who time ont of mind has de¬ 
lighted in overcoming obstacles, and circum¬ 
venting "heavy fathers." 

The young people still continued to meet as 
before, the only difference being that whereas 
they formerly enjoyed each other's society in the 
parlor, they now met in the back kitchen, to 
which classic precinct oar persevering lover was 
regularly admitted through the instrumentality 
of the cook—whose devoted services bad been 
purchased at a ruinous price—two or three even¬ 
ings in the week, after the family had retired for 
the night; and there, amid pots and pans, mope 
and Bristol brick, in an atmosphere redolent 
with the fames of “ biled dinner," these two lov¬ 
ing hearts held sweet communion. 

A long time these, ail the more delightful be¬ 
cause stolen interviews continued, while embold¬ 
ened by success in eluding discovery, they grad¬ 
ually relaxed their precautions v against such a 
disastrous result, until one nnfortnnate evening 
it chanced that the Hon. Tompkins sat up rather 
later than usual, in consequence of being engag¬ 
ed in writing an impromptu speech upon thb im¬ 
portance of erecting a light house at Lowell, a 
subject to which he was devoted heart and soul. 
But for some cause, his thoughts refused to form 
themselves into words with the accustomed facili¬ 
ty, and having written, “ Had I, gentlemen, enter¬ 
tained the slightest possible intention of address¬ 
ing this meeting on the present occasion, I should 
have endeavored to prepare myself in a manner 
to show my sense of the importance of the subject, 
and the tremendous interests involved ; bat being 
called npon thus unexpectedly, I must beg your 
indulgence for a few crude, and common place, 
remarks—" 

Here he stuck fast, and having ruminated some 
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time without being able to complete the sentence in 
a satisfactory manner, it occurred to him that a lit¬ 
tle of that old Port of the vintage of —92, might 
enable him to proceed. Under the impression 
that every one in the house had retired, he de- 
scended to the cellar to procure the desired arti¬ 
cle himself, when, upon passing the kitchen 
door, he was startled by the sound of voices; 
stealthily opening the door a sight met his eyes, 
which if it did not cause the hon. gentleman’s 
hair to stand on end, it most certainly caused 
him to grit his honorable teeth in a most fero¬ 
cious manner. 

Reclining in a graceful attitude upon the re¬ 
frigerator, was Miss Lucy, while in the very cen¬ 
tre of a small puddle—which as for as my ob¬ 
servation extends, is Invariably to be found in 
front of those useful domestic Arctic regions— 
were the knees of Augustus, as that young gen¬ 
tleman, despite his decidedly uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion, poured forth a tale of love M in words that 
burn.” Our hon. friend had arrived just in sea¬ 
son to hear the conclusion of his speech, Ad 
Lucy's Boftly murmured " Thiue, thine forever, 
Augustus.'’ 

As may be supposed, the scene was in no way 
calculated to soothe the excited feelings of the 
angry sire. The blood of all the Tompk inses was 
aroused. To rush across the kitchen, and seize 
the presamptuoas poet by the collar, was the act 
of an instant. A terrific scene ensued. For a 
moment a pair of very long legs might have 
been seen making rapid strides for the back door, 
while a heavy boot, enclosing a wrathful human 
foot was alternately elevated and depressed with 
astonishing celerity and vigor in the immediate 
vicinity of those retreating legs. At the same 
time,Mi 98 Lucy, wholly overcome, or rather, un¬ 
manned at the sadden interruption and flight of 
her adored adorer, lifted np her voice in a suc¬ 
cession of shrieks and squeels, which continued 
uninterruptedly, with at least four young lady 
power, until the whole household was alarmed 
and rushing to the rescue; when she very prop¬ 
erly saw fit to go off into a fainting fit, than 
which onr heroine could have resorted to no 
better alternative, as it effectually relieved her 
from the unpleasant necessity of entering into 
disagreeable explanations. Through the com¬ 
bined efforts of the whole family she was remov¬ 
ed to her room, where she passed the bight in 
an insensible, or rather senseless condition; and 
the next day was the one in which we have seen 
the Hon. Tompkins perusing Miss Smithers's cir¬ 
cular, and also the one on which Miss Lucy set 
out for the above mentioned pleasant and ro¬ 
mantic district 


Waft us, O Muse, through time and space, 
till we again our lovely heroine shall see; quick 
speed thy flight, and set ns down before the 
bright brass plate on Miss P. Smithers's door. 
Can it be, that among my readers there is one 
whose education has been so miserably neglect¬ 
ed that he does not know all and singular of the 
making np of a young lady's boarding-school, 
from the centre even unto the circumference ? 
I think not, for I take it every boy's experience 
must have been similar to yours and mine, and 
every man having been once a boy, it follow# 
that all men Anst be somewhat informed upon 
the subject. 

Do you remember, my dear sir, when long ago 
we were rivals for the smiles of that little red- 
haired divinity with gray eyes, who was at Miss 
Tweedle'g seminary, at the time we attended 
Doctor Thrash well's school 1 How we nsed to 
prowl about the young ladies' boarding-house, in 
expectation of we didn't know what ? Do you 
remember when at distant iiftervals, we were ad¬ 
mitted into that—to ns—magnificent apartment, 
where the young ladies were wont to collect; the 
same room that contained the spindle-shanked 
piano, upon which that hatchet-faced, red-nosed 
Mdlle. Stretchfinger, who tbo girls hated so, 
and who we hated too, as in duty bound, used 
to teach those interminable, not to say intolera¬ 
ble marches ? 

Do you remember, I say, how we used to sit 
bolt upright against the wall, scarcely daring to 
lift our eyes, and blushing clear down to the tips 
of onr toe nails whenever addressed by any of 
the young ladies, who chattered and giggled 
among themselves with snch astounding volu- 
j bility, who we feared, and not without reason, 
were making fun of us ? and when, after a de¬ 
plorably awkward bow, we made onr exit, from 
the house, do you remember with what compla¬ 
cency we talked of the gallantry we had displayed, 
and how atrociously we bragged to our school 
mates of the impression we had made ? And 
above all, do yon remember the young ladies 
themselves; that sentimental Miss Manfred, 
who always looked so melancholy, and of whqpi 
it was darkly rumored that she had concealed in 
her trunk, the whole of Byron’s works, and 
could herself write poetry “ be utifully V* and the 
lively Bliss Squid, who had such roguish eyes, 
and who got credit for all the mischief that was 
perpetrated in the honse, and the other yonng 
ladies who had no distinguishing traits, but look¬ 
ed and dressed so much alike, that it was no dif¬ 
ficult thing to imagine that several rods of 
young lady had been rolled out, after the manner 
of making candy, and chopped off to order, in 
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different lengths to suit customers ? By calling 
to mind these little circumstances, and others of 
like nature, the train of recollection will bring 
before you Miss Tweedle's school as it was, in 
your youthful days, and as a consequence Miss 
Smithero's school as it is; for I take it one 
boarding school must be as near like another 
boarding school, as one batch of twenty or thirty 
young ladies resemble another batch of the same 
number. 

If the obliging reader will hare the kindness 
to exert himself a little, and jump over the short 
space of two months, he will be rewarded by 
witnessing a most remarkable state of affairs at 
Mias Southern's establishment. It is near the 
dose of the term, and the reparable principal has 
determined that the examination and succeeding 
exhibition shall be conducted in such a style of 
splendor that the young ladies shall barf nothing 
else in their mouths during the rotation beside, 
" O, we had such nice times at Miss Smithers 1 
O, my! if you had been at our examination. 
We nerer do to at Miss Smithers 1 We always 
do so at Miss Smithers," and such like remarks 
common to young ladies from school, which, no 
doubt you hare listened to a thousand times with 
so much amusement as to render it difficult to 
refrain from laughing, and ju$t enough admira¬ 
tion for the young lady herself to prevent your 
being guilty of such rudeness. 

In pursuanoe of this plan, the whole house had 
been one scene of anarchy and confusion for the 
preceding week. The young ladies' rooms had 
the appearance of a fleet of milliners' shops beat¬ 
ing into port against a head wind, with a heavy 
sea running. The dining-room, which had been 
invaded by a horde of young ladies, sacked and 
turned into a place for rehearsal, wore a subdued 
and astonished aspect. From every quarter of 
the house, “ from night till morn, from morn 
till dewy eve," could be heard the indistinct 
tones of the young ladies practising their parts. 

Bushing hurriedly through the passages might 
be seen more young ladies, some in old dresses 
for working; some in fancy dresses for exhibi¬ 
tion ; others in no dresses at all, flying hastily 
to the room of some other young lady to implore 
her assistance in doing that inevitable something 
or other which young ladies invariably require of 
each other, but what, I have never been able ex¬ 
actly to determine; while from the music-room 
there ever and anon resounded dismal shrieks, 
rising high and discordant above the eternal jan¬ 
gle of the piano* as some aspiring and vigorous 
musical genius whacked away at the keys, in 
preparation for the coming exposition. 

But anjid the general change, no place was 


more changed than the school room; the effort* 
of several wonder working gentlemen in green 
baize jackets had been incessant; desks had 
been removed and seats put up; the places that 
formerly knew the black-boards now knew them 
no more. The upper portion of the room whets 
whilom Miss Smithers sat in calm dignity super¬ 
vising the instructions of her disciples, was new 
turned into a stage for histrionic display, and that 
never foiling resource of young ladies, tableaux. 
(In this connection I would inquire, in no htvid- 
ions spirit, but merely to gratify my cariosity, 
Did you ever know a decidedly plain youag 
lady to propose tableaux f If not,why are young 
ladies to whom#his description will not apply, so 
consomedly fond of them 9) Nor had the labors 
of the young ladies themselves been less impor¬ 
tant than those of the carpenters; uniting the. 
dulci with the utile, no end of metamorphoees[had 
taken place. Ovid was a mere bungler, oom* 
pared with them. An unsightly stove, under 
their magic touch, became a pedestal for a mag¬ 
nificent chalk goddess. A barrel head stuck 
round with candles and adorned with a tastefol 
arrangement of evergreen, to its surprise sud¬ 
denly found itself suspended from the ceiling, no 
despisable chandelier. Around the walk, and 
above the windows, more evergreen entwined it¬ 
self, while at intervals from between the boughs, 
magnificent plaid silk roses bloomed forth with * 
profusion and luxuriance you would scarcely ex¬ 
pect considering their pitch pine paternity* 
Overhead, multitudes of striped gingham song¬ 
sters perched, or rather roosted upon the pen¬ 
dant twigs of a gorgeous calico orange tree. 

The whole place in fact, looked a scene of 
enchantment, and well calculated to strike the 
beholder with delighted awe; leading the mild 
into delicious reveries, alternating between the 
orange groves of the sunny south, and a Wash¬ 
ington Street dry-goods store. If such feelings 
were excited when the room was vacant; what 
must be the effect when lighted up with the 
presence of youth and beauty, adorned with still, 
larger pieces of the same patterns of silk, ging¬ 
ham and calico. 

A dozen times at least within the preceding 
week, had a programme of the proceedings been 
promulgated to the anxious villagers and friends 
of the pupils; and as often with the characteris¬ 
tic indecision of the female mind, revoked for re¬ 
vision and addition. The main order of per¬ 
formance was definitely settled, there was to be 
reading of compositions, music, declamation, 
and though last, most important, tableaux. 

But where, amid all this life and excAmenft 
is our heroine ? does she mingle in these joyous 
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scenes! is she the gayest among the gay 1 or 
does she hour after hour, with thread and needle 
and editors* sit patiently hatching gingham 
bixdlingsl Ah nol her sorrow is too deep, her 
woe too delightfully excruciating to admit of ench 
alleviation* From the hour of her admittance 
into the school, she had been the acknowledged 
martyr and injured innocent of the establish¬ 
ment. The other^oung ladies with the charac¬ 
teristic sympathy of school girls, pitied and com¬ 
miserated her unhappy state to within a decimal 
fraction of her existence. Her delight had been, 
and was, to wander lonely about the bouse at 
unseasonable hours, gazing wistfully at the 
moon, when there was one, thereby keeping her¬ 
self wheezed up with a chronic cold, which pre¬ 
vented her 8peaking as plainly as would be de¬ 
sirable for a heroine of romance. 

Much had she to say—and often did she say 
it—about the loved and lost ones. A dozen 
times, at least, had she communicated to every 
one of her schoolmates the melancholy fact that 
she felt an inward consciousness of approaching 
dissolution, and, altogether, conducted herself 
in such a remarkable, manner that her tender 
hearted companions entertained no doubt what¬ 
ever, if something or other did not speedily oc¬ 
cur to relieve in some measure her weight of 
woe, she would in some moment of depression 
sky herself outright, from sheer disgust of life. 
Vainly had She been urged and besought to 
throw off her gloom and despondency, and take 
part in the coming festival; but the effort was 
too great; in one thing only conld she be induced 
to lead her aid. The lady’s character in the 
tableau of the “ Doomed Lovers/' was to be 
taken by Lucy Tompkins, while the he doomed 
fever was to be enacted by a gentleman, whose 
name, had not transpired, but who at the time 
was stopping at the village hotel. 

The agile reader having rested himself from 
his late exertion, will now be in a condition to 
hop lightly over a day or so, which will not only 
bring him op to the evening for which all these 
preparations have been made, hat also into the 
school room itself. The young ladies have dis¬ 
persed themselves in graceful groups about the 
room, looking very bewitching and very pretty— 
though there is nothing at all uncommon about 
this last; your own observations must, I think, 
have disclosed to you the fact that the great ma¬ 
jority, indeed, ail girls between the ages of six 
Men and a still higher number (which it is un¬ 
necessary to mention), wiii persist (such is the 
perversity of the female character) in looking 
peettybwith a reckless—I had almost said heart¬ 
less—disregard of the sleepless nights and shat¬ 


tered hearts of the rising generation of our 
country's defenders. 

The girls who were to commence the perform¬ 
ance were giggling and tittering audibly behind 
the curtain, which separated the stage from the 
audience. The candles flared, and smoked, and, 
spluttered; the chalk goddess looked surprisingly 
like marble, while the striped gingham birds ap¬ 
peared most lifelike. 

It became evident quite early in the evening, 
that the hall would not only be filled, hot that 
the audience would consist of the elite * of the 
surrounding country. Already had the doctor, 
the minister and the lawyer made their appear¬ 
ance. Deacon Fits Fanatic's carriage had hard¬ 
ly quitted the door, when the Hon. Mr. Fifes 
Fusion's family coach drove up, and delivered 
its burden, quickly followed by half a dozen 
lesser lights. The representative from the ad¬ 
joining town fe*rived in a buggy and pair. Mr. 
Acquiess, the great cotton manufacturer and 
politician, arrived in a chaise; and a couple of 
dashing young sparks—Mr. Jinx, and his friend 
Tompkins, from Pugvjrash, whose advent occa¬ 
sioned no little flutter among Miss Smifeers’s 
yonng ladies—in very muddy boots; for the feet 
was, these gentlemen's credit at the time being 
in a rather depressed condition with the stable- 
keepers, they were obliged either to forego fee 
pleasure of witnessing fee exhibition, which 
neither Tompkins nor myself was at all disposed 
to do, or, as the alternative, foot it fee entire 
distance from Pugwash, .which they did. 

It wonld he useless, as well as uninteresting 
to describe the various performances of that 
eventful evening; suffice it feat everything went 
off to the satisfaction of the parries concerned, 
until all else being completed, preparations were 
made to commence fee tableaux. It would be 
difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
expectant impatience which exercised fee audi¬ 
ence during fee somewhat prolonged interval 
that intervened before the stage was in readiness 
for the spectacle; or, rather, I should say, the 
majority of the audience; for feat rascal, Jinx, 
was so busily engaged in making love to a little 
black-eyed girl in the corner, feat I dare say he 
would have been perfectly satisfied had there 
been an interval of a month between each per¬ 
formance. Not so wife the rest of the audience, 
who kept their eyes fixed on the curtain (twelve 
feet by six and a half) before them with ill con¬ 
cealed impatience, while from behind, a con¬ 
futed scuffling of feet, mingled wife agitated 
whispers, indicated that fee performers, although 
doing their best to accomplish something, were 
by no means ready to do it. , 
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At length* when the patience of the whole 
party was well nigh exhausted* Miss Smithers's 
dinner-bell was heard to ring behind the screen. 
Instantly, the hum and buzz of conversation 
co wed* and each person sank back into bis or 
her seat, and anxiously awaited the second sum¬ 
mons. Even Jinx paused in his love making. 
Again the bell tinkled, and the curtain became 
convulsed, gently, at first* bat gradually in¬ 
creasing in violence for some minutes, while the 
bell continued to be rung furiously. But the 
curtain was doubtless a politician, and refused to 
raise from a single plank of the platform. Some¬ 
thing was evidently wrong. The curtain ceased 
its agitation, and was succeeded by a vigorous 
hammering. Bat a few blows had been struck, 
which, by t^e way, sounded preternatugally loud 
in the crowded room, when the sharp, ringing 
concussion was suddenly interrupted by a sound 
•oft and spongy, so to speak, as though the 
hammer, instead of hitting the destined nail, had 
struck somebody's thumb; nor was the suspicion 
in the least removed by the stifled sound of sup¬ 
pressed blasphemy which instantly succeeded. 

Another prolonged interval ensued, when, as 
the curtain coaid not be persuaded to go np, a 
compromise was effected, and it was lowered 
down, disclosing to the admiring gaze of the 
brilliant and fashionable audience, a scene from 
Bine Beard, and exceedingly well done it was, 
too. 

Fatima (Miss Squid), in a very short dress, 
and spacious lower garments, with head thrown 
back and arms extended, was evidently implor¬ 
ing mercy from Blue Beard (Mr. Smith, the 
carpenter, and a very meritorious man), who, 
with a large carving-knife grasped in one hand, 
whilst with the other he clinched the shrinking 
form of Fatima, had not, to all appeafance, the 
remotest idea of doing anything whatever, to 
judge from his countenance, which wore a rather 
frightened aspect than otherwise. 

This scene passed off admirably. The some¬ 
what constrained and unnatural position of the 
parties, which usually injures the effect of 
tableaux, being pleasantly overcome by Fatima 
giving vent to a giggle, and Blue Beard deliver¬ 
ing himself of a snort, whereupon they both ran 
off the stage. This little episode had a very 
pretty effect, agreeably relieving the gloom 
which such a tragic scene would otherwise be 
likely to produce, and which I would earnestly 
tecommend to the consideration of all persons ad¬ 
dicted to tableaux. 

The succeeding scene passed off equally well, 
until the tableau of the “ doomed lovers/' which 
was to be the last* was about to be performed. 
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For some reason, the gentleman who had volun¬ 
teered to do the doomed lover, was unavoidably 
detained until the last moment; consequently, it 
was not until the instant of going upon the 
stage that Miss Lucy first caught sight of the 
person who was to be her partner in the picture. 
They advanced from opposite sides of the plat¬ 
form, to take their places, at the same instant. 
The gentleman, who was somewhat tall and thin, 
with a high forehead, and rather long in the 
legs, moved gracefully to the spot assigned him. 
Not so, Miss Lucy. What means that ^sudden 
tremor, that flashed countenance ? “ What do 
I see?" she cried, in trembling accents. “ *Tis, 
'tis—yet no, 'tisn't—yes, it is—it is Augustus !" 
and bounding forward, she pitched herself in 
among the outstretched arms of. that young 
gentleman, who clasped them about her very 
much as you have seen Mr. Davenport do to 
black eyed Susan, in the drama of that name. 

Such an unexpected denouement very naturally 
had the effect to break up the exhibition in no 
little confusion, in the midst of which Miss 
Lucy and Mr. Augustus disappeared; and al¬ 
though “ they sought her that night, they sought 
her next day," she was not to be found, and the 
disconsolate Miss Smithers was forced to content 
herself with the knowledge that on Hhe morning 
succeeding the exhibition, as the Hon. Ezekiel 
Tompkins, M. C., was sitting in his study, the 
door was thrown open, and a tall yonng gentle¬ 
man, with a rather sheepish expression, accom¬ 
panied by a yonng lady, entered the room. The 
lady, who was no other than his daughter, rushed 
forward, and flopping herself down at his feet, 
repeated again and again the touching request: 
“ Father, father, do not curse me!" in the most 
beseeching tone imaginable. But the reply of the 
old man simply was: " Don't make a fool of 
yourself, Lucy." Then, after scanning the long* 
legged poet: “ And so this is your husband, is 
it 1 Well, as it is done now, I suppose we must 
make the best of it." , 

And they did make the best of it, for, in con¬ 
versation with the Hon. Mr. Tompkins, lately, 
he said that his son-in-law, who is domesticated 
at his house, was, in reality, extremely useful to 
him as his secretary, and made, in fact, a very 
good husband for Lucy, who, he said, was almost 
as big a fool as himself. Beside which, I under¬ 
stand his poetical talents are beginning to be ap¬ 
preciated ; indeed, a very pretty sonnet of twen¬ 
ty-five lines appeared in a late issue of one of our 
magazines, and was extensively copied. 

The covetous man is as much deprived of what 
he has, as of what he has not, for he enjoys 
neither. 
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DO A GOOD TURK WHEN TOD CAN. 


Mr BELLA MBKDfOKB. 


It meed* not great wealth a kind heart to display— 

If the hand be but willing it eoon finds a waj; 

And the poorest one jet, in the humblest abode, 

May help a poor brother a step on his road. 

Whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way it is done; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 

The fldr bloom of pleasure may ehann Jbr a while, 
But its beauty is fraB, and inoonstant its smile; 
Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloem, 
Sheds a sweetness e'er life, and a grace o’er our tomb. 

Then if we eqjoy lift, why the next thing to do, 

Is to see that another enjoys his lift too; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span. 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


THE PEDLER’S VISIT. 

BT AUSTIN G. BURDICK. 


Not long since I called to spend the day with 
an old friend by the name of Dowley. Dowley 
it a farmer <ff the old stamp—lives on the farm 
where his father was born, and has been frugal, 
industrious and thrifty. His farm is in excel¬ 
lent order—his stock sleek and fat—his build¬ 
ings in thorough repair—and his children stont, 
good natured, and healthy. Mrs. Dowley is just 
the woman for a fanner's wife—a busy, hustling 
thing, with ambition enough to have everything 
in order, and pride enough to have a few things 
rather nicer than some folks have. We were 
sitting in the front room—Mr. and Mrs. Dowley, 
their daughter Rachael, a buxom lass of seven¬ 
teen, and myself—when we saw one of those 
qualnt-looking carts drive up into the yard which 
can belong only to a Yankee pedler. 

“There's one o' them 'tarnal pedlers," utter¬ 
ed Mr. Dowley, with an expression half of con¬ 
tempt, and half of vengeance. “But he wont 
make much here. Now mind, Susan (to his 
wife), we don't want nothin* of his track—not a 
thing." 

“ Sartinly we don't," responded the good 
wife; “and wont have nothin' neither." 

“ The last one that came along sucked us in 
awfully, and I swore then 'at I'd never trade 
with another one of 'em agin. Now mind, Su¬ 
san, snap 'im rite up ef he offers yer anything." 

“ Let me alone for that—the dirty-good-for- 
nothing J" returned the dame, smoothing down 
her apron emphatically. 


By this time the pedler had made his way 
into the back room, and with a smiling faoe be 
came into the room where we were sitting. He 
was not one of your tall, lank things, but a short, 
plump, good-natured looking fellow, and wearing 
upon his really handsome face a continual smile 
which nothing seemed to raffle. 

“Well, neighbors," he said, after he had 
asked after our healths, “ couldn't I trade with 
ye a little, to day ?" 

“No, sir /" emphatically answered Mr. Dow¬ 
ley, snapping his words out almost angrily. 

“Don't you want sumthin'f" the pedler 
asked of the dame, in the same smooth, smiling 
tone. 

"No/sir, I don’t—want nofftiV." The last 
word dropped from the dame's lips like the 
snapping of a percussion cap. 

“Well, well—never mind," said the pedler, 
at the same time opening one of his trunks, and 
commencing to work as though he were only 
arranging his things. “ I’m one of them kind 
as never forces folks into a trade, 'c&nse don't 
ye see 'ta’n't no use. I say, let them trade as 
has a mind to. Now some pedlers seem to 
think everybody's bound to buy, an'ef they don't 
manage to make a trade, why they git huffy 
'bout it. But that isn't my way. I don't like 
to go by a man's house without stoppin', 'cause 
mebbe I'd have sumthin* they want. But ef a 
man says no—why that's enough." 

All this time he had been fixing up the things 
in his trunk, and speaking in one of the sweetest 
and most seductive tones imaginable, and as 
his smiles were bestowed upon the host and host¬ 
ess, I could se* that their frowns were mostly 
dispelled. And during this time, too, he had 
contrived to fix his things so that a most tempt¬ 
ing array of articles were in sight 

“ How funny it is," the pedler resumed, with 
the same sweet 6mile, and this time directing 
his remarks to the gude wife, “ that folks will 
go a lifetime without a simple thing that would 
pay for itself in once nsin*. I ella.ll never for- 
git what George Washington said when he was 
on his great farm deown in Ole Verginny. Says 
he,' a penny saved is two pennies earnt* And 
he was right Neow ye see, only this morain' 

I come across a roan pacin' off a piece of land 
where he was goin' to plow. I asked him why 
he didn't measure it ? He said he hadn’t got 
nothin'—his pacin' was good enongh. * You've 
paced this off, haven't ye?' says I. ‘Yes,* 
says he. * How much d’ye make of it ?’ says I. 

* Jest an acre,' says he. ‘It’s jest a square acre.' 
Neow ye see I know'd he hadn't got an acre of 
land there, for I could see 'at he didn’t step long 
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enough. So I jest takes this ere thing out of 
m J trunk, and as js I, * let’s measure it right 
now. 

Here the pedler took from his trunk one of 
those measuring tapes which roll up in a neat, 
areolar, polished leather case, and which was 
just two rods long; and as he went on speaking 
he pulled out the neatly figured tape, and then 
wouiV’Mt up again by means of the little brass 
crank/ 

“ So he took hold o' one end, an' I took the 
other, an' we went reound that piece in jest 
about ten minutes. By jingo, the piece wasn't 
only 'baout leveu rods square—fell short, ye see, 
sixteen rod. * Now,' says I ‘jest see heow ye 
get deceived. Next fall yer nabors'U laff at ye 
'cause ye ha'u't raised more corn on ap acre— 
an* they'll swear yer land a’u't good—an' ye'll 
hare to stand it, too.' He kind o' took what I’d 
said, an* he bought one o' these magic land mea¬ 
surers rite off. Heow, ye see, ho ken measure his 
fences, an' his land, an' his buildings—an' in fact, 
he ken alien measure anything. 'Cause ye can 
carry this rite in yer pocket. Come away from 
home jest a week ago yesterday, an' had seven 
dozen o' these farmer’s measures*—an’ all gone 
but this. I rather guess I'll keep this for a pat¬ 
tern.” 

And as he thus spoke he commenced to stow 
it away. I saw that Mr. Dowley eyed the thing 
uneasily. Now Dowley had a rod-pole, a two- 
foot rule, and any quantity of small rope, with 
which he had always measured off his land; but 
this thing took his fancy. It looked so neat and 
handy. 

“Jest let me look at that,” he said; and as he 
took it he pulled it out and wound it up several 
times. “ How high does this come V ' he asked. 

“ Two dollars, I've been s cl Lin' ’em for,” re¬ 
plied the pedler. 

•Aint that high ?” 

“High? Why, jest look at it—look at the 
work. Ton can’t git such ones rite in Boating 
for one cent off’m fifteen shillin’. Ye see I 
found a man sellin’ off at auction—a man as was 
goin* to California, an* I got these for consider¬ 
able under cost. So P can afford k> put ’em 
cheap.” 

“ You couldn't say nine shillings, could ye ?” 

“Well—I don't know. Ef I ever do sell 
cheap it's to an honest, old farmer, who has to 
work hard for a livin'. Bat look here—ef ye'll 
solemnly promise not to li4p a word to anybody 
how cheap I let ye have it. 111 say nine shillin's. 
But I hadn’t ought to—I hadn't—that's a fact.” 

So Dowley took the measurer, and went to bis 
£esk and got his pocket-book, and came back 


with a five-dollar bQl, which he handed to the 
pedler. The latter took it* but did not imme¬ 
diately return the change. 

“ What times these are for inventions,” said 
the pedler. “ By the hokey, I 'spect nothin' but 
what every man’ll have a silver shovel one of 
these days. Ye ever heard 'baout this French 
Imperial magnetic silver 1” 

“ No,” answered Dowley. 

“ It’s the most astonishin' thing in the world. 
A poor man was diggin' on a maounting one 
day, an' he found somethin' 'at looked jest like 
silver. He thought he'd sure enough faonnd a 
mine, an' he dug lots on it. The great philoso¬ 
phers overhauled it, an' they found 'twasn'ft 
silver, but it’s just 'baout the same. It's brighter 
'u silver, an' Mcmseer Hoppoflamsagis, the royal 
emperor’s high minister, ordered a set of spewns 
for his table rite off. Capt’n Sam Blanchard— 
perhaps you know ’im?”—(Dowley said he did 
not)—“Well, he's a cute chap—he smuggled 
forty dozon of the spewns into Portland, an* I 
got 'em every one. There a'n't another one in 
the country only what I got. They look as 
much nicer 'n silver as ye ken imagine, an' ye 
can't wear 'em out—nor ye can't tarnish ’em. 
Ye see a silver spewn—a tea-spewn—would cost 
a dollar. Neow one of these only comes to 
'baout half o' that.” 

The pedler went on fixing up his things, but 
never once offered to show his spoons. Mrs. 
Dowley got nervous. 

“ Couldn't ye jest let me look at them spewns, 
sir ?” she said, rather timidly. 

“ 0, sartin, of course. An’ mark me, yen'll 
say they are beauties-jest the handsomest things 
ye ever sot eyes on.” 

He soon brought up a pasteboard box, and # 
from among a mass of cotton and tissue paper, 
he reyealed the spoons. They were truly bright 
looking things, and finished with care and 
neatness. t 

“Jest look at yer face in that,” the pedler 
said, holding one of the glittering things up to 
the good woman's eye. 

I could see that Mrs. Dowley was caught. 

“ How much did you say was the price of 
these ?” she asked. 

“ Six dollars a dozen—three dollars for half-a- 
dozen—an' you may depend on't, they'll out¬ 
wear any silver spewn in creation. Neow wait.” 

From one corner of the other trunk the pedler 
brought up a glass spoon-cup. It was all figured 
off, and clear as crystal. Then he proceeded to 
arrauge six of the spoons in it, placing them at 
equal distances from each other, with the bowls 
up. The handles glittered through the figured 
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gloss most beautifully, and the polished bowls of 
the spoons, which just rested over the rim of the 
cup, reflected the light from their polished sur¬ 
faces in all directions. 

There l 1 ' uttered the pedler, triumphantly. 
“Who’s got such a set os that reound these 
diggin’s V* 

Mrs. Dowley’s eyes fairly sparkled. 

“ What's that glass thing worth V’ she asked. 

"Half a dollar.” 

“But a tumbler 'd do jest as well to set'em in.” 

“But 'twouldn't look so well,” whispered 
Bachael, into her mother's ear. 

At this juncture the pedler arose and went out 
to his cart, and when he came in he had a piece 
of delaine in his hand. 

“ I don't want ye to bay this,” he said, as he 
sat down and gathered ono end of the delaine 
up neatly in his hand, and then let the other end 
fall gracefully upon the floor. “ Only as I was 
noticin' your daughter's countenance an* com¬ 
plexion, I couldn’t help but think of it. Where 
I put up last night there was a young lady, jest 
abaout this young lady's age—an' she wanted 
this piece drefful bad, but ye see she was rather 
plain lookin' an* dark complexioncd, an’ such a 
figur' as this wouldn't match with such a face. 
But jest look at this piece for such a complexion 
as your darter hys. A'n't it splendid 1” 

Rachael's red face grew redder, but she was 
greatly pleased. I can give the pedler's words, 
but I can’t give the soft, winning looks and smiles 
he bestowed upon those two females. But I 
could see that Rachael was now caught Her 
eyes devoured the delaine, and she was all ex¬ 
citement. And then the flattery she had re¬ 
ceived added not a little to her emotions. The 
cloth was pretty, if color and figure were all, but 
i could see that the texture was far from firm. 

“ What is this a yard V ' Rachael asked. 

“ Only two 6hillin*s, ma'am. Now only think, 
they'd make ye pay half a dolly at the store for 
that, an' ye'd have to take jest what they had, 
too. Ye see I got this of my brother who im¬ 
ports his goods rite from France—so I got it 
cheap. There's jest ten yards in this piece—just 
a pattern. Neow I don't like to cultivate pride 
in young folks, but at the same time it docs ap¬ 
pear to me 'at when our Heavenly Father has 
given a handsome face to a gal (an admiring 
gaze at Rachael), she's a right to treat it de¬ 
cently by malchin' a handsome dress to it. 
Them's my opinions. Don't you think so, 
ma'am V* 

Mrs. Dowley said yes, and then she asked the 
pedler if he conldn't take twenty-five cents a yard 
for his delaine. 


“ I mustn't,” he said. “ I lore to sell cheap, 
but 'taint reasonable to lose money outright. 
Howsnmever—look here—taking up the spoons, 
which still stood temptingly in the glass dish— 
say three dollars for the six spewns; three dol¬ 
lars an' thirty-three cents for the delaine—and 
an*. Well, I'll ^ivo ye the glass dish, ef ye'll 
promise to make a present of it to this young 
lady when ye've done with St. There 1” 

Mrs. Dowley looked up at her husband. 
“Aren't them nice ?” she said. “ How handy 
when we have company.” 

Bat the old man said nothing. 

“I've got three dollara and a half now 'at 
belongs to yeou,” Skid the pedler, who had been 
figuring on the top of the spoon-box. “ Take 
eout the pay for the delaine, an* that leaves sev¬ 
enteen cents. Then for the spewns I want jest 
two dollars an' eighty-three cents more. By 
hokey, I hadn't ought to sell so, but I will.” 

“ I ken pay that out of my own money,” said 
Mrs. Dowley; and waiting until she found her 
husband would make no remomstrance, she 
started off and brought just the change. 

The pedler saw that it came hard, and he offer¬ 
ed no more of his wares; and ere long after¬ 
wards he was after the next farmer, where he 
would probably havo “just ono more left "of the 
“ farmer's magic land measurer,” and where be 
might find another girl just fitted to a dress-pat¬ 
tern, and so on. I examined the spoons after 
he was gone, and found them marked with a 
maker's name in New York. They were well- 
plated, and worth, perhaps, one dollar per dozen. 
The measuripg tape I could have purchased at 
any store for seventy-fivo cents, and the delaine 
would have been reasonable at twelve and a-half 
cents per yard. But I held my peace, and 
wondered how my good friends would treat the 
next “ good for nothing,” who might honor them 
with a visit. * 


FAN-CY SOLDIERS. 

Though it may sound somewhat singular and 
extraordinary to talk of a soldier with a fan, yet 
the use of that article is so general in Japan, 
that no respectable man is to be seen without 
one. The fans are a foot long, and sometimes 
servo for parasols ; at others, instead of memor¬ 
andum books. They are adorned with paintings 
of landscapes, birds, flowers, or ingenioos sen¬ 
tences. Upon tbeir journey they make use of a 
fan, which nas the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many miles they have to travel, what 
inns they are to go to, and what price victuals 
are at. The etiquette to observe in regard to the 
fan, requires profound study and close attention. 
At feasts and ceremonies, ttie fan is always stack 
in the girdle, behind the sabre, with the handle 
downward.— Hildreth. > 
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BY A HITE T. WlLBtTB. 


In a shop in the Bne de Glatigny, in Paris, at 
the sign of the Gagne Petit, Jacques labored in¬ 
dustriously to provide for the daily wants of his 
little fair haired and rosy family, encouraged by 
the sweet smile of Marguerite his wife, and the 
hope which one always has of being more fortu¬ 
nate next year. Jacques was cutler to King 
Louis XL, but was no richer for that; for Louis 
XL cheapened like a petty citizen of the Rue St. 
Denis; which deprived Jacques of the benefit of 
the title of cutler to the king’s household. Be¬ 
sides, Louis XI. had no just taste about his table. 

* He would rather purchase a conscience than a 
dozen knives; and then, he was so poor himself 
that he wore patched coats and breeches. Jacques 
the cutler therefore starved on his privilege, like 
a miser beside his treasure* 

At last; on the day of which we speak, labor, 
and therefore joy, had returned to the shop of 
the Rue de Glatigny. The hotels were re-opened^ 
for the king’s suite; there were fetes, suppers; 
and knives were being sharpened everywhere. 
Jacques'had his share in the universal jubilee. 
And Marguerite said, as she saw orders pour in¬ 
to the shop: 

“ Blessed be St. Eloi, who sends us so much 
work, my dear man.” 

And Jacques and Marguerite began to dance 
around the shop with their children, joyou9 to 
be of the party. A moment afterwards, the brow 
of Jacques became slightly overshadowed: the 
cutler had calculated. # 

“ Doubtless/’ said he, “ work has come; but 
it will not be advisable for us to hire assistance: 
a workman would take off all our profits. We 
must not depend either on work for a long time: 
this is but temporary. If it should continue, by- 
and-by we may hire help, but now it would bo 
prudent to do without.” 

“If we only had Pierrot, our apprentice,”ex¬ 
claimed Marguerite. 

“ Bah ! a little idler who did not like work,” 
replied Jacques, “ since he deserted the shop I 
do not want to hear his name.” 

“I will help you as well as I can, my dear 
man,” Marguerite replied, better able to assist 
by her courage than by her arms. The wife was 
extremely delicato. This might be divined from 
her paleness and slender form. It was very evi¬ 
dent that she could not blow the bellows of the 
forge, nor turn the wheel. Jacques embraced 
Marguerite, and said to her: 

“ We Bhall see; meanwhile, serve up the soup." 


It was in the month of July, the sky was clear, 
but the heat was great. 

“ Mama,” exclaimed the two children of the 
cutler, “ let us eat at the door in the sun ?” 

Marguerite consulted Jacques by a look. 

“ Go, go!” replied the cutler, “the fresh air 
sharpens the appetite, and the sun gives children 
strength.” 

They did not wait for him to repeat the per¬ 
mission, but ran to sit down, with their porrin¬ 
gers in their laps, on the steps of the shop. 

“ For whom is this plate, wife ?” asked the 
cutler. 

There was indeed one plate too many. Mar¬ 
guerite sighed. 

“ I know,” said the cutler: " you were think¬ 
ing of Pierrot." k 

“ Poor child 1 perhaps he has nothing to eatf’ 

“ He shonld not have left ns ; he who forsakes 
his work, forsakes his bread,” replied the hus-, 
band of Marguerite, harshly. 

“ I should not like to have any misfortune 
happen to him,” resumed the good mother, cast¬ 
ing on her children a glance of tenderness. 

“Whose fault would it be V* replied the cutler; 
“ did I send him away l I requested you never 
to speak to me of that bad boy,” added he, in a 
tone more severe than Jie intended. 

Marguerite was 6ilent, but a moment after¬ 
wards resumed : 

“ It is singular that Pierrot should disappear 
from our house the very day in which that tall, 
dark, and withered man, whom our children 
were so much afraid of, came to take the enor¬ 
mous steel scissors we had forged for him.” 

“ It is true,” replied Jacques, “ that man had 
indeed a singular appearance.” 

“ I strongly suspect him,” continued Margue¬ 
rite, “ of enticing away our apprentice. This per¬ 
sonage lived among the gipsies, in the Cour dm 
Miracles, he may therefore have been a sorcerer, 
and have carried off the child by some infernal 
conjuration.” 

“Bah 1” returned the cutler, “this man is a 
poor fellow who has a mania of surrounding him¬ 
self with a great number of dogs, whom be 
spends his life in shearing, and in whom he ever 
| traffics. At any rate, it is not worth while to 
trouble ourselves about an idle and ungrateful 
boy, so let us eat.” 

Pierrot was, in fact, of invincible idleness; 
neither kindness, nor punishment, nor reason 
could influence him. One evening when Jacques 
had threatened him with a just chastisement, he 
had fled from the shop of the cutler; unfortu¬ 
nately he encountered the black man, who ad¬ 
dressed to him some honeyed words, and allured 
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him into a Urge court—a moment afterwards 
an infernal laugh accompanied a dog, who fled, 
with a saucepan attached to his tail, followed by 
laughter and stones from the bad boys in the 
neighborhood. 

“ Meanwhile/' Marguerite replied, “ I must 
tell you a singular dream I had last night. Ima¬ 
gine, my dear man, that I saw in a dream the 
mother of Pierrot; this poor woman said to me: 
‘My little boy, Pierrot has left you; it was 
wrong, you who loved him so much. That has 
given you much trouble, dear lady; for you 
took a great interest in this poor child, who had 
no father or mother, and who had only you to 
love him in the world. He is, at present, very 
severely punished for his ingratitude ; but, ma- 
^ dam, you know that all children are ungrateful. 
When they grow up, they change, they under¬ 
stand better, and divine, by the ills they suffer 
from others, what others have suffered for them. 
Then gratitude comes to them and love. He will 
one day return to you, one day, when a powerful 
personage shall offer you a large sum for an ob¬ 
ject which I cannot name. My little Pierrot will 
return to you twice corrected for his idleness and 
his ingratitude. Adieu, madam/ said she with 
a smile. 1 May God preserve your children from 
the black man who shears dogs !’" 

Jacques, who was nqt very superstitious, began 
to jest at the dream of his good Marguerite, ad¬ 
vising his wife to offer np a novena at Notre 
Dame, of which she was very capable: hope jus¬ 
tifies faith. 

The children, Blanche, the girl, and Jacquot 
the little boy, were coming in for more bread 
and broth, when a dog emerged from the square 
of Notre Dame, and precipitately entered the 
Bne de Glatigny. 

The physiognomy of this poor animal was 
•ad, anxious; he was dirty, muddy, and seemed 
exhausted with fatigue. His protruding tongue 
betokened great thirst, and his hollow sides, 
clinging to the bones, gave evidence of starva¬ 
tion. I should liko to be able to say that this 
was a beautiful white spaniel,—unfortunately 
such was not the fact. It was simply a montag- 
nard, with long, red, and coarse hair; a surly 
tort of dog, looking as if he would bite rather 
than caress. His eye gleamed with intelligence, 
beneath the two fiery spots which marked his 
arching eyebrows. And whether intentionally 
or through exhaustion, he laid himself down on 
the ground, at the foot of a ruin opposite the cut¬ 
ler's shop. 

Whence came the dog ? from what unknown 
sorrows was he flying ? of what deception had 
he been the object ? of what sentiments betrayed 


had he to complain 1 Such were the questions 
which would have been asked by an observer at 
sight of thU animal so Borrowful and exhausted. 

Blanche and Jacques returned, with bread and 
fall porringers. At sight of these two children, 
the animal quickly rose, wagging in tail. 

Pantomime has its eloquence. Little Blanche 
smiled upon the animal. Emboldened by the 
reception, the montagnard approached the chil¬ 
dren and began to howl in a supplicating tone. 

“ Perhaps he is hungry," said little Blanche to 
her brother. 

“ Here, Wolf!” exclaimed little Jacquot, 
throwing him a bone. 

The dog snatched the bone and gnawed it 
with avidity, then quickly seated himself and 
looked at the children, with the hope of another # 
morsel. Blanche dipped some bread in the soap, 
then invited the animal to come and take it. He 
came and ate from the hand of the little girl, 
which diverted her mach. The little boy let 
him drink from his mag, then, the eatables ex¬ 
hausted, the children went to the paternal dish. 

“ The children are very hungry to-day," said 
the cutler, remarking that the plates were tho¬ 
roughly cleaned. 

The children did not tell of it^ but the dog's 
tongue had passed over them. 

The montagnard awaited the return of his lit¬ 
tle benefactors. When he saw them, his eye 
glistened, aDd he began to leap for joy. Mean¬ 
while he waited for them to beckon to him. 

‘“Come, Wolf, come 1" cried little Blanche, of¬ 
fering to him her plate. 

This time the animal took his place between 
the two children. Blanche and Jacquot laughed 
loudly, while the animal devoured his dinner 
with a joyoup air. At last, all three, children 
and dog, ate in the sun, on the same bench, from 
the same plate. 

The laughter became so noisy that the cutler 
wished to know the occasion of it. He was not 
a little surprised to see this new guest. 

“ I understand, now," said he, as he returned 
to his wife, “ I understand now the appetite of 
our little ones, they have help. I do not liko 
stray dogs," said he, angrily, “and I will drive 
this one away so that he will not return.” 

At the same time Jacques went to arm him¬ 
self with a whip. The children took Wolf in 
their arms to protect him against the paternal 
anger. Meanwhile the cutler returned with the 
whip. The dog escaped from the arms of the 
children, and went to lie down at the feet of 
M&rgnerite, as if to appeal to her protection. 

“ Wh&t is the ose of beating this poor ani¬ 
mal 1" said Marguerite to her husband. 
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“ I want this dog/* exclaimed little Blanche, 
throwing herself into her father's arms. 

" Has he no owner V* cried the coder. 

“ No, papa,** replied Jacques, “ since he was 
dying with hunger.’* 

“ He appears to Ioyo children,** said Margue¬ 
rite. 

“ I want this dog/* again cried little Blanche. 

At last, thanks to the caprice of the children, 
the kindness of Marguerite, and the weakness of 
the father, the dog was admitted into the family. 

“ Come in 1** cried Jacques. 

The dog then, leaving Marguerite, began to 
ran about the little shop of the cuder, barking 
loudly and joyously. 

The Sunday following, the family thought it 
would be pleasant to walk a little way out of the 
dty, as is customary with the working popula¬ 
tion. Marguerite took her children by the hand, 
Jacques whistled to the dog, and tUby set out 
for the country, not without feeling it a necessi¬ 
ty ; for Jacqnes said, as he beheld the altered 
features of his wife: 

“ Decidedly we must have a workman, wife, 
labor fatigues you. To-morrow I will provide 
myself with one.” 

The children and the dog ran to and fro, and 
played like good comrades, which diverted the 
good cutler much. As they entered the fields, 
they passed a small house entirely isolated, low, 
and mean. An old man, a cutler also, was still 
at work. This good man was busy forging some 
utensils; an old and meagre dog was aiding 
him. This poor old animal turning the 
wheel as well as he could, but it was evident that 
both man and dog were nearly worn out. 

“ Enough, my poor friend,” said the old man 
to the dog, as he took a piece of red-hot iron 
from the forge, “ enough I” 

The animal stopped the wheel as quickly as 
possible. The little family had passed this 
mined shop without paying much attention to 
it But the dog stopped. He looked with flam¬ 
ing eyes at this poor fellow laborer, without.stir- 
ringfrom his place or making amotion. Jacques, 
not seeing his dog, became uneasy, and called 
him. The dog looked at Jacques, heard the 
summons, and did not obey it. 

“ What is it that occupies him so entirely ?” 
•aid the cutler. And he retraced his steps. 
. Hardly was he near the house, when the dog 
darted toward the old man, and cast on his mas¬ 
ter a look, which seemed to say: 

“Attention!” 

At the same time the dog seized the wheel and 
turned it with such rapidity that it buzzed in the 
air like a swarm of insects. The forge revived 


and flamed once more brilliantly. The old man 
turned, and was astonished at the vigor of the 
bellows which the dog moved, then, casting a 
glance on the wheel, comprehended all. 

“Ah, ah! my poor friend, here is a comrade 
who teaches us that we are no longer young,” 
said he to his dog. 

At this apostrophe from his old master, the 
poor friend cast a sorrowful glance in the direc¬ 
tion of his vigorous companion. 

“ Halt!” exclaimed the old man. The dog 
stopped short, and the'wheel also. Then he 
came and lay down proudly before Jacques, who 
could not believe his eyes, seeming to say to 
him: 

“ Do yon understand ?” 

The eyes of the cutler and of the animal ex¬ 
changed a glance of intelligence; and Jacques 
said as he returned home: 

“ Whatever people may say. Marguerite, anb> 
mals have souls.” 

A few days afterwards, the dog, whom the 
cutler had surnamed Task, performed in his 
shop the office of a workman ; this poor animal 
labored. Veiy soon all Paris talked of this 
working dog, of his wonderful intelligence, of his 
indefatigable energy. Few men were capable of 
surpassing Task in his functions. It was curious, 
also, to see the tenderness which Jacques lav¬ 
ished on this good animal. They had whole 
hours of conversation together. 

The man talked; the dog gesticulated; they 
comprehended each other, and usually ended in 
mutual embraces, in which Blanche and Jacquot 
mingled. Marguerite was for Task an object of 
peculiar affection. In the mornipg he uttered 
cries of joy at sight of his gentle mistross ; at 
evening Task would not go to his kennel till 
she had given him her hand to lick. The repu¬ 
tation of the good dog increased, till it was talked 
of in court, and came to the knowledge of King 
Louis XI. So that one beautiful evening in the 
month of September, two personages entered the 
shop of the cutler, led by public rumor. 

“ Pagnes-Dien I” said the first personage, 
meanly clad, and with his pourpoint pieced at 
the elbows, “ Pagnos-Dieu 1 Master Jacques, 
you have a pleasant companion, there, one who 
deserves to be in the service of the king.” 

The cutler, who was bending over his grind¬ 
stone, raised his head and suspended his labors, 
to see who it was that was speaking to him thus. 
He found that it was King Louis XI. himself, a 
redoubtable prince. The wheel continued to 
turn. 

“Halt!” exclaimed Jacques, and the wheel 
stopped. 
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" It is wonderful to see his obedience,” said 
the king, who appreciated this quality very 
highly in others. 

Jacques took off his cap, and said to the dqg: 

“ Task, salute the king.” 

Task stood upon his hind paws, and made a 
thousand comical reverences, which enchanted 
his majesty. Then he ran to seek an old stool, 
which he dragged as well as he could to the feet 
of Louis, as if to invite him to sit down. Then 
Task, standing on his hind feet, looked at the 
king with an eye profoundly interrogative. King 
Louis X(., who was not stnpid, comprehended 
that the animal was asking his orders. He ex¬ 
tended his hand to him, the dog gave him his 
paw, and though gaiety is not the disposition 
common to his race, he played a thousand tricks, 
which relaxed the usually gloomy brow of the 
old and sorrowfal king. 

' “ Would you not like to live in a palace V* 
asked his majesty. 

At this question Task howled mournfully. 

This reply of the dog filled Jacques with un¬ 
easiness, he even sought to excuse him, saying : 

“Poor animal! he well knows that he is un¬ 
worthy of this honor, sire.” 

" I will take you into my service,” continued 
Louis XL 

Task beat a retreat, and took refuge in the 
wheel, which he turned rapidly. 

Which seemed to say: “ I would rather work.” 

“ This dog is not much of a courtier, Master 
Jacques,” said Louis XI., observing with inter¬ 
est the agility of the montagnard. “ I wish my 
court were full of such animals. What do you 
think of him,confrere V* continued the king, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the person who accompanied 
him, and who had until then remained silent. 

This was the black man, with the large, sharp 
scissors; the dog-shearer who had so terrified 
Marguerite. He was the veterinary surgeon of 
the king’s household, and his business was partly 
to provide dogs for hunting, and for guarding 
the palace and prisons of state. 

Dogs, like children, have an admirable in¬ 
stinct to divine at first sight good or evil natures. 
When the black man, who had stood behind, 
had advanced, he replied in a gloomy voice: 

“ Yes, sire.” 

The eye of the dog kindled, his hair bristled, 
and he seemed ready to spring on the black man. 

The latter, far from being terrified, said: 

“ This animal must be a good watch dog, sire, 
he appears to me to be worthy to watch at the 
gates of Plessis-les-Tours. I advise your ma¬ 
jesty to purchase him.” 

This counsel suited Louis XI. perfectly. This 


king, having made many victims in the king' 
dom, had many enemies; he knew it; he feared 
vengeance, suspected all who surrounded him, 
had ho faith in devotedness, in friends, saw 
snares everywhere, feared even his son, whom 
he would not allow to meddle with public af¬ 
fairs ; a vigilant guardian like this dog was there¬ 
fore very desirable. 

Task began to run abound the black man with 
extraordinary howls. Blanche and Jacquot 
trembled as they heArd the black man speak; 
Marguerite trembled, as if the king had demand¬ 
ed the sacrifice of one of her children. 

“ Pagnes-Dieu 1” exclaimed Louis XT., u this 
is good advice.” Turning to Jacques, he said: 

“ Master Jacques must sell me this animal.” 

The cutler replied: 

“ If such is the will of your majesty, take 
my poor companion, I cannot oppose it; but 
I cannot sill him 1” 

“ Do you know, Master Jacques,” said the 
black man, “ that you are speaking to King 
Louis XL V 

“ I know/' replied the cutler, “ that if his ma¬ 
jesty is not better than his courtiers I am a 
ruined man. I repeat to you, Master Shearer, I 
will not sell my friend.” As he said this, the 
cutler cast his eyes on Task, and saw two large 
tears trickle from the eyes of this good dog. The 
king offered a considerable sum. The cutler was 
silent; the children threw themselves upon the 
neck of the dog, whom they clasped fn their lit¬ 
tle arms. The good Marguerite burst into tears. 

The king, who began to be displeased at this 
scene, beckoned to the black man to seize the 
dog, and pass a cord around his neck. The black 
man approached the animal, who opened his 
mouth threateningly. He drew back. 

The king offered five hundred francs, promis¬ 
ing also to have the sign, “ cutler to the king,” 
that was beginning to be defaced, painted anew. 

The dog escaped from the arms of the chil¬ 
dren, an<f ran to take refuge in those of the gentle 
Marguerite, who exclaimed in her turn : 

“ Ho, my poor friend, my good workman, no, 
you shall not leave us, you who lighten our la¬ 
bors, and help support our family.” 

“A thousand francs!” exclaimed the king, his 
eyes sparkling with anger. 

Another cry responded to that of the king, 
the dog disappeared, and Marguerite, instead of 
the montagnard, held in her arms a boy in a 
serge apron, who was smiling beneath his beau¬ 
tiful black curls. 

“Pierrot! papa, it was Pierrot;” exclaimed 
the children, running to embrace the apprentice. 

The dream of the cutler’s wife was fulfilled. 
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0, to sle«p boneath thy waters, 
Where in foaming waves they leap, 
0, to find a dreamless pillow, 

Where the river peris weep; 

0, to rest in wakeless quiet, 

Where thy rippling water* flow— 
0, to sleep, to sleep forever, 

Where thy music gushes low! 

Oft Prepat q m iUay I in Uwamlnf, . 

WheH thy waeelets gsnjUy gift)*. 
Oft I’ve wished that I ware sleeping 
Far beneath the dimpled tide; 

Far beneath the gleaming surfkce, 

Oh thy bosom, bread and deep, 
Lift and all its cares relinquished, 

O *twnuld be so sweet to sleep! 

1 have sat upon thy green banks, 

I have wandered o’er thy braes,' 

1 have listened to thy music, 

* Through the purple autumn days; 
I have stood, defying danger, 

Where thy gleaming cascade foil; 
TUI I folt my wild, mad spirit 
Growing madder ’neath thy fpcU! 

And beneath thy crystal waters, 
That in sparkling beauty wave, 

I would ftdn forsake this vain earth, 
These to find a p e a ceful grave; 

For this lUe, beeet wHh changes, 
Ever has been dark to me— 

0, ’twould be so sweet to slumber, 

‘ Vhlr Connecticut, in thee! 


EARGAREX’S THREE AFTERNOONS* 


BT NARY A. LOWIUm 


aftbrnoom first. 

“Down, Blneher, down, sir !” said Philip Mor¬ 
ris to his dog, ai he ran panting to hie tide, after 
a wild chase into the woods, and throwing np a 
quantity of swamp mud into his matter's face, 
in his rough endeavors, to be noticed. 

Philip was rarely angry with the faithful crea¬ 
ture, who watched every day as he took down his 
gun, and followed so gladly, to his afternoon 
spoil in the woods or on the. banks of the river. 
But now he was sadly vexed with tbe dog, who 
came barking towards, him, then running of with 
head lamed baqk to see if. Philip wag following, 
sad then hack to him again, with , his huge fore- 
paws on his master's shoulders, and, in a dmk 
ment opt and away, ont of sight and hearing* 

.“The deuce is in the brute*” said Philip. “ I 
will , go and see what qpeor game be has started, 
now.” . . 


Blacker uttpsed a joyful bask as hbtoet 
him at the entrance to the swamp, and in afoW 
minutes they oame open a little open space, 
Where lay a white handle, which, on appiiifo 
tog, Philip discovered to be aninfont, apparently 
about three or tons moatks old. It lay fratogy 
upon the glass, its gnat blue eyet opbntog* 
Wide upon the dog, who new tided over k, wq^ 
ging his tail, and looking up at Philip, wtfofo 
expression almost human on his rough fooe. 
Ton should here seen Philip as he stood theta, 
peeing upon the gsoap before him, and wonder* 
tog what on earth he was ghing to do with foe 
baby. 

It was now a fell howr since Blusher bad ftrst 
called his attention; and he rightly s u p po se d 
that no one would hare left It in that situation 
ap long, bad they not intended to desert it; end 
the thought of his own laige faintly at hcm>e, aad 
hia scanty means, did for a moment trouble foe' 
strong current of benevolence which ran tluWhgh 
Philip Morris's great, manly heart. 

The child decided tins problem itself; for ft 1 
stretchjed out its litde, fot, chubby hands towatfo 
hin and ottered a short, cooing sound, which 
went straight to the aforesaid honest heart; mid 
taking np the little creature in his arms, hr 
wrapped it in his green babe jacket, and fumed’ 
towards his home, followed by Blacker, who 
seemed half frantic with joy, and qnite disposed 
to take hUowa afcore of credit in the aflhir. 

Philip.'* house was at the end of a deep 
and apart from any other dwelling. The situa¬ 
tion was lowly, but on a clear, bright aathnnrif 
day like this, it Was for from being gloomy. The 
lane was still green and beautifol, though foe 
trees which shaded it were just putting on their 
brown garments, and the grass was stU b ri ght 
in the hollow, while flowers of gorgeous anttan-’ 
nal hoes were growing by foe low Mdne waHs. 

The house itself stood in a sunny spot; add,* 
although low and irregularly built, and its dark, 
weather-stained clapboards were gnHtfeSs Of 
paint or Whitewash, it yet harmonised well uMf 
the qniet, homelike beauty of foe whofife place, 
and had an air of rustic eheerftrfnees, as* the after¬ 
noon inn shone down brightly UtiwSrt its brown 
roof, and over the rude porch. 

Two cowB^-PhUip's eows» gra ced on foe Bffl. * 
side; a solfiary sheep wus near .them, wfcfle 
geese and ducks were maktogu prodlgtohs edat- 
tev to ike pool below. Three or four hardy, 
cherry-checked ehildren wore puddling hr the 
water, or euiling their ntode butts, and wbofofo 
older one had jukt modntod the old gray bond, 
with a bagnf mm shmgucrosefoc Mfok back of 
the will fod uafohaL 
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WUMn the «*isgaU'*Thilipb pi—ant, g»d- 
mmri looking<«Ua, bp the aids of the cradle, 
iAjgkick hj a fine infant of six months' growth 
IlKfe^t mnehankally touched the soaker, and 
^pfcMftg oc casio n al snatches of lullabies. They 
Cgtmnd to come, naturally and spontaOeanslj 
%W lips which had sang them so often ; for 
^pilc Morris hkd boon the mother of nine chil- 
d—w of which Humber eight were still Bring. 

A back from Blacker called her attention to 
tko Window, and seeing her hatband approach 
nfek* boodle, she feuflfcdthat Philip had bean 
Mpuamily’ enooesffal in his afternoon sport, and 
that he had wrapped the game in his jacket. 

Truth to aaj, Annie Morris often thought that 
baa hpsbind's daily excursions had prodnoedao 
IMa to boast of in the way of prorision for the 
fcmily, there wee tfnell excuse in his oonturalng 
tfcam; bat, providentially, she kept these 
tkOngbte to herself like a good wife as she was. 

L \ Bke laiddown her work on the great basket 
of clothes which she had been mending, for An* 
q|e 49 uld make “amid daithes look aasaist as 
sg new," and went out to meet Philip. 

, he placed the baby in her arms, she 
stupe&and screamed, and it would harefelkn, 
bpd Opt Slacker poshed his great, black head 
cfgiftjfeit, The little one seemed at once to claim 
kgy rofection by giring a hungry cry. She car- 
iMJ^ Wo the house, knd with great forbear¬ 
ance {considering she was a woman), asked not a 
sjjglt question natii she had fed the child, 
xt 1° sleep, .and laid it beeide her own In- 
fgMt: M .the old fashioned, capacious cradle, 
w|Cfh wea ld hare held more babies than half« 
dggfty mpdern once* 

‘‘Now, PhU* whoee hahy is this V* she said, 
pj—fatfaas he dmw a chair beside her, and eat 
riygH flg^tlbok 

Pfcttip told her all he knew about it, and that 
wjgjiotinncb. 

“The cjothes are fiftaand veiy white, and the 
c^ld,neems to have been well cared for," said 
“ except in deserting it now. I wonder 
if^P 'any marks upon its clothing." 

Whs non* however.; and neither of 
ttygfejppoM otter a single conjecture about the 
little stranger thus thrown upon their alseadj 
hrtPltlf bonds. Still, they resolved upon keep- 
iqfcfc/or th* present, sad m trust Providence 
f <4^.***»>aa4 meenm 

the little one woe &itif instilled huj 
hign^p hpme* withnll the privileges which the 
perent toold bare given her. 
by side, with httie Alice Morris, fed 
ftpU fcf mm bind bfft i f, Cr nheftopely with 
the same rich milk from the hluslUTilheifii 


which enmc, ‘hmrifaig^mid^evMdKig, little 

gate to be milked—tended by the rosy, good- 
natured children, or watched carefully by the 
faithful Biucher, as it lay, stretching its little 
pliant limbs upon the bare, white floor,,the child 
throve daily and hourly. , 

So far from being a burden, the whole family 
seemed to consider her a blessing,prise, in¬ 
deed, of which PWflp and Biucher Wefb the for¬ 
tunate finders, bat which belonged equally to 
them all. 

Indeed, from the time that Philip. had brought 
her home, he had began gmdnally to abandon 
his indolent habits offruitless sportsmanship, and 
to labor more diligently at any small Jobe for 
which he was frequently hired at the village, 
three miles distant. 

The children had begged thehr mother to let 
them name the baby Margaret, after the little 
sister who had died; and Annie gladly assented. 

AvramfOOK sxe&ro. 

It was a cold, gusty November day. The son 
was sinking in a mam of gray deads; and a keen 
wind came rushing Over the bare Helds, with a 
dreary sough, such as November alone can pro¬ 
duce. A wagon, with a single horse, driven by 
a decent, farmer-looking man, might have been 
seen, late in the afternoon* urging «p iiis tired 
animal over a dreary turnpike, cot through fields 
now black with frost. 

A few empty barrels were in the wagon, and 
by the side of the farmer sat a little girl of ten or 
twelve years of age. The man was trying to 
cheer np the Child's spirits, butshe gave way 
every few minutes to a fresh bant of tears. 

“ Don't cry now, dear^/' bM he, " my wife is 
a nice motherly woman, as all the neighbors will 
tell ye, and she and tne win do well by ye. I'll 
warrant. No doubt ye’ll mis* diem nice Chil¬ 
dren of cousin Phil'S, bat there wffl bto good 
friends fer you, whCn I get ye home. Massy, 
how the Wind does Mow f poo* litfle gal, I am 
desperate 'frald ye'll free*©. Here now, dairy, 
let me wrop ydn np in this old blanket, and pat 
yea into one of the barrels that'Pgot straw* fndbt 
bottom. YeTI be Warm as wool there, skriln.* 

The chief dried hfcr tears, arid thirty I s ng fcfeF at 
tMt novefwey of trateffing. Being rerity^ufte 
cold; Ae Consented to be bartefledh up;' however, 
add fhtmer Morris] patting in more straw 
around her] until drityiror bead whs ri^Me,Wd 
assnring fchuMflf that she Was cortrtbftaWy Screen¬ 
ed from the wind; drove cheerftdty on W m ffl. 

PoorFftugaretl shoWar Mdoed Out ofepfrita, 
ah#vep yhnm ee t ct. WHMuftrilTOtiaf-yediso 

great change had come over the pleasant \itfle 
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house whom, m an intetabatedbeen so kimfy 
cherished, «ad afts r um dO s6 tndcrly leaned’ to 
her p r e hea t age. War had devastated the whole 
country. Toe prices of fbod and dothing were 
aO’Skorbituot; that it was more than Philip Mor¬ 
ris amid do, with his slender means, to feed and 
clothe his own numerous family. 

When, therefore, one of Philip's cousins, a far¬ 
mer, who lived comparatively ia affluence, on a 

* small place," as he eaHedit, about thirty miles 
distant, came to the vrlliqp, wanting n girl to 

* bring op," Philip reluctantly made up his mind 
cb part with Margaret. Nothing would have 
brought him to this decision Sat, the fear that he 
should soon lack the means to give her the com¬ 
fortable food and the warm Are that he knew she 
would enjoy at his cousin's farm house. 

So, with many a burst of real, heartfelt grief 
from parents and children, and many deep sobs 
from Margaret herself, the good farmer carried 
her off, on a day which was fa unison with their 
sorrow. It was a fitting day to part with beloved 
friends, and they all felt the cheerlessness of that 
bister afternoon, as they gazed long after the 
wsgon thaf bore off their kind-hearted little 
maiden • 

Only little Jemmie had a cheerful word to say, 
as he climbed up into the wagon, and told Mar¬ 
garet that, when he was a big boy, he would 
come after her, and bring her back again. 

The travellers arrived at their home the next 
morning, Fanner Morris conelading not to ex¬ 
pose his little charge to the night air. They 
foand his good dame busily preparing dinner, and 
her great delight at seeing so “nice a little gal," 
inspired Margaret with hope for the future. 
They soon adopted her into thetr affections, and 
treated her in all respects as their own child; al- 
ttettgh Margaret sorely missed die dear brothers ] 

and sisters she had left. 

_______ 1 

AFTERNOON THIRD. 

It was sultry August weather. The whole 
morid had a holiday except the hotel keepers and 
their assistants. Schools were let loose for the 
month, dressmakers and milliners laid aside their 
needles, and factory girls swarmed by dosens to 
their seaside homes, for a breath of the fresh air 
10 long denied. Every day the beach was 
thronged with limp figures in wet drapery, and 
wfch hart fret, rushing from the surf to the 
shofa, contrasting With the flounced and whal* 
boned skirts of those who. only came to look on 
the bathers. 

On one of those hot afternoons/ when an ap¬ 
proaching shower Is so gratefully locked' far, 
two young girls were seated t>y an open window 


which overlooked the txoad sea. Tears were in - 
the eyes of each, and an expression of deep sym¬ 
pathy aad tenderness beamed in the face of the 
youngest, as she leaned affectionately towasds 
the elder maiden. Taking her hand, she said 
Wad*, “ And so yon never knew your parents, 
dear Margaret i How dreary the world most 
seem to one of yonr loving nature!" 

“ No, not exactly dreary, dear Susan; yon do 
not know how many true friends God has raised 
up, first and last, for the poor orphan girl. 
Think of the dear, good Morris family—how 
well I loved them all, even to the old dog, Bin 
cher, who fbnnd me in the swamp. Then the , 
good Fanner Morris and his wife, who have ever . 
treated me as their child, aad who weald have 
gladly prevented my going to the factory, had 1 
not been seised with a sudden desire to get my 
own firing. And yourself, dear Susan, I should 
never have known you and your dear father and 
mother, who so kindly planned to have us spend 
this happy month together!" 

‘•Bat can there berno due found to your pa¬ 
rentage 1" said Susan. “ Mother thinks she can 1 
remember something of a child being left in the 
woods by its mother, in a sudden fit of derange¬ 
ment, brought on by the incautiousnets of a 
neighbor, who told her of her husband’s death, 
which occurred at sea, and of which the report 
came while she wss confined with an infant She 
thinks that the mother died soon after deserting 
her child; and she has heard that there was also 
another child, a boy, who was adopted by some 
relative at a great distance. Mother thinks, also, 
that the war so broke np the communication be¬ 
tween friends and relations, by causing so many 
families to remove to other States, that we may 
conclude that such was the case with aU those 
who might otherwise have claimed you, or at 
least' hare fbnnd you out/' 

Thus was passing away the long summer af¬ 
ternoon in snch words as these, when Susan’s 
little brother came running in, breathless with 
excitement, and said: “ 0 Susan, John Harris 
is coming here to see if he can find his lost sister." 

“ What do you mean, Willie V 9 said Susan, 
for Margaret was too excited to speak. 

“ Why," said the boy, “ I was saying in Jem 
Hale's store, that roy sister bad brought home a 
young lady with her who had no friends here, 
and I—you wont be affronted, Miss Morris, wM 
you t—I fbolishly told him that yon 'thought this 
was the town where you lived when you were a 
little girl. And then John Harris came np to 
mo, and seemed so interested in what I was say¬ 
ing! and—well, Susan, you know how he pumps 
and pumps till ho makes everybody tell him 
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what he want# to know; and, finally, I told him 
all I overheard yon tell mother abont Mist Mor¬ 
ris last night. Then John turned so pale that I 
thought he was going to die; but he said he was 
only excited, because he bad lost a baby sister 
nineteen years ago, and has been everywhere 
trying to find her. And he says if he can find 
her now, he will maintain her like a lady, for 
you know, Susan, how rich he was when he 
came home from sea the last time. So I told 
him to come up here, and there he ih now, look¬ 
ing up at this very window.” 

The boy rattled on, unheeded by Maigaret, 
for she was thoughtfully recalling old memories, 
and trying to place them in some sort of array 
before her mental sight, but she had evidently 
lost some link in the chain which had environed 
h€r life. She could not remember the name of 
the town where she had lived as a child. At Far¬ 
mer Morris's house they seldom spoke of it; and 
when they did, their pronunciation failed to keep 
the idea in her mind. 

Mrs. Walter now entered, introducing Mr. 
Harris. The likeness was sufficient to stamp 
them as brother and sister; and John had abun¬ 
dant evidence to show that the orphan who was 
found and adopted by Philip Morris, was the 
child that was deserted by her mother in her un¬ 
fortunate derangement. 

It was a joyful and happy afternoon to many 
as well as to the brother and sister. The kind- 
hearted Walters were delighted that their guest 
had found such a good brother as John Harris; 
and if Susan's blushes could be rightly inter¬ 
preted, she was thinking that she too might soon 
have Margaret for a sister. John had long been 
attentive to her; hut having only arrived in 
town that morning, he had not thought of going 
to Mr. Walters's till the evening, had not the 
boy's relation excited his curiosity. Little Wil¬ 
lie took as much credit to himself in this affair 
as did old Blneher on a former occasion; and 
both John and his sister showered innumerable 
presents on the bright and intelligent little lad 
who had thus brought them together. 

The shower had passed away, and the sun had 
just given his farewell kiss to the waves, leafing 
behind him a purple and golden glory, soft, 
warm, and radiant over the expanse of water. 
In the east the half moon was rising like a 
“bank of pearl ” in the fell deep blue of heaven. 
One by one the stars came forth u like infant 
births of light and still under these successive 
lights Margaret walked by her brother on the 
sea-shore, feeling that, come what would in the 
future, one brave and manly heart was found to 
Vrhich she could cling through life. 


There is good reason to belie vs that Sosaa 
Walter held privately the sane opinion; hat as 
we have no b usin es s with hay event beyond Mar¬ 
garet’s three afternoons, we shall say nothing of 
the double wedding which took place a few 
months afterwards, when Sasun's brother, Henry 
Walter, came home from sea one afternoon* 
that same afternoon numbering as the fourth in 
Margaret's experience. 


WOMAN AND PORPOISES* 

Well, it's the nature of porpoises, when a she 
one gets wounded, that all the other porpoises 
race right arter her, and chase her to death. 
They show her no mercy; human naturi is the 
same as fish natur' m this particler, and is as 
scaly too. When a woman gets a wound from 
an arrow shot out by scandal, or envy, or malice, 
or falsehood, for not keepin* her eye on the com¬ 
pass, and shapin' her course as she ought to, men, 
women, boys, parsons and their tea goin', goa- 
sippin’ wives, ptous gals, and prime old maids, all 
start off iu full cry, like a pack of bloodhounds, 
arter her and tear ncr to pieces; and if she earths, 
and has the luck to get safe into a hole fest, they 
howl and yell round it every time she shows her 
nose, like so many imps of darkness. ItVtbe 
face of charity, to see which long-legged, bilious- 
lookin' critter can be in at the death fifct. They 
turn up the whites of their eyes, like ducks in 
thunder, at a fox-hunt; it’s so wicked; but a gal- 
hunt they love dearly—it's serving the Lord.— 
Sam Slick ._ __ 

ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

It is reported of Napoleon, that, when at Ey- 
l&u, he took a diamond star from his breast 
and placed it ou that of a young medical offi¬ 
cer. In a deadly charge the day before, thou¬ 
sands were wounded; at last the serried lines 
of the French gave way, and retreated by* 
series of manoeuvres, in one of which, amongst 
dead and dying, a surgeon was seen, suddenly 
called to a general, terribly wounded. A large 
artery was open ; cold and harassed, the sur¬ 
geon kneeled by his pattern ; shouts were raised 
on all sides for him to save himself; the battal¬ 
ions of the enemy literally rode over him ; the 
bullets of the opposing army whistled in hun¬ 
dreds by his cart; still ne pressed on the artery, 
and ultimately saved the life of the young officer. 
A bitter cold night followed a more frightful day; 
the surgoon crunched the snow in his hand, and 
applied it to the wound. Napoleon seeing him 
next day, the diamond cross was placed on hie 
breast .—London Journal. 


A MARTIAL BUFFOON. 

There is often a buffoon attached to each Rus¬ 
sian company, who amuses his comrades by Me 
jests and antics, and is generally a great favor* 
ite. On one occasion in the Caucasus, when the 
troops were driven back by the Circassians, the 
buffoon was wounded and left behind. A favor¬ 
ite jest of his had been to crow like a eock; and 
as he lay onthe ground, he thought of the only 
way to save himself, and crowed. This had sum 
an effect on his comrades, that they rallied, 
charged again, and saved him.— Albion. 
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BT HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Mr office wa a on Duntley Street, No. 57,— 
but for several days I had been absent, engaged 
in hunting up a scapegrace brother of mine, who 
had come down from Oxford, and who was 
throwing away his little patrimony as fast as 
possible previous to entering the office of an at¬ 
torney for the study of law. I found George— 
that was my brother's name—at Highgate, and 
after much persuasion and argument, I urged 
him to his office, and not until he had promised 
me that he would remain there did I return to 
my office. When I reached there, my boy told 
me that a very urgent request had come from 
No. 92 Lambert Street for me to visit there. 

I made a few calls in my immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, and then I took a cab for Lambert Street. 
I found No. 92 to be an old house, but yet built 
in an expensive, and even luxuriant style. My 
summons at the door was answered by an elderly 
lady, and evidently a domestic. 

“Is this Dr. Latimer she asked. 

I told her yes, and thereupon she conducted 
me into a darkened parlor, and bade me wait for 
her master. The room in which I was thus left 
was very large, and by the dim light which 
•higgled in through the chinks of the s butters 
I could see that the wainscotting was of heavy 
oah, and elaborately carved. The chandelier 
was of silver, and the other fumitnre was equally 
costly. I was wondering why I had thus been 
sent for, when the door was opened, and a man 
entered. He was a short, portly person, with a 
bald head, and I should judge not for from 
three score-and-ten. He bowed very politely, 
and having assured himself that I wAs the doctor, 
be sought, he opened the cas6 as follows : 

• " Now, doctor, I must tell you why I hare 
sent for you. I have a niece, who has lately 
come to the city, and she is all I have to love or 
care for on earth. Her namo is Anna Dean. 
She is an orphan, but I will be more than a 
father to her, and Mrs. Gobray, my old house¬ 
keeper, loves her as well as any mother can love. 
But Anna is sick—very sick. I have had some 
of the best physicians of London here, but her 
ease has baffled all their skill. I have heard of 
your success in several difficult cases, and as a 
last resort, I come to yon. Cure her, sir—cure 
her, and you shall have money more than you 
could oak. My name is Varney—Allan Var¬ 
ney. If you have ever heard of me, you will 
know that I am able to fulfil my promise/' 


I had' beard of Allan Varney, as a retired 
batfker, and I knew him to be worth some tufl- 
Hons sterling. He led the way to the hall, and 
from thence up stain to a large chamber, fa 
which stood a bed. I could just distinguish a 
human form upon this bed, but the place was toe 
dark to see plainly, so I directed Mrs. Gobray^- 
the old lady aforesaid—to open one of the strai¬ 
ten. This haring been done, I approached the 
bed. I was startled by the scene that there met 
my gaze. The invalid was a girl, not liar from 
seventeen yean of age, and even in her sunken 
condition, she presented the greatest share of fa- 
male loveliness 1 had ever seen. Her skin wUs 
as pore as marble; her brow, fall and admirably 
developed; her hair, of a perfect golden lustre, 
and gathered about the temples and can in bcau- 
tifal curls; her features faultlessly regular; and 
her eyes of a deep, lustrous, golden blue. She 
started, on beholding me, and an unintelligible 
exclamation dropped from her lips. 

I sat down by her side and-took her hand. 1 
found the skin dry and hot, and the palse smal, 
hard, and fluttering. Her nervous system was 
greatly debilitated, with much weariness, flyfag 
pains, and frequent sighing. But the tongue 
was perfectly clean, though somewhat swollen 
and inflamed. I asked her many questions, all 
Of which she answered promptly. 

Her case was truly a curious one. Most of the 
symptoms were those of typhus fever, but there 
were other symptoms, too, as well as some of 
the typhus marks absent. There was one thing 
Which struck me as paramount to all others, and 
that was the severe inflammation of the stomach, 
and which extended all along the (esophagus to 
the tongue, and also through the larynx, and the 
bronchital tubes. There was some flush—hectic 
--upon the cheeks, but the eye did not appear as 
usual in Such cases. After a thorough examina¬ 
tion, I made my prescriptions with as much 
judgment as I could command. I avoided every¬ 
thing of a nauseating quality, for I was sure she 
had already taken more emetics than was good 
for her. In addition to die potions which I left, 

I directed that the head, neck and breast should 
be often bathed with cold water. 

When I left the chamber, the old man asked 
me what I thought of his “ poor child's " case. 

I saw that he was nervous and anxious, and I 
gave him some hope, though in truth 1 had but 
a faint Idea of what really ailed his niece. 

When I returned to my office, I sat down and 
pondered upon my new patient's case. I called 
to mind each symptom, hut I could not eoneelue 
of any natural cause which could have produedd 
such developments. 
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pa the of x* <1*/, Icalfed f^abvhat I otuld 
at* see that my, medicine had had any effect. I 
eat dpwn by the girl's aide, and I aooa {bond 
#iat a menial depression of more than erdioaiy 
moment was upon her. , She eyed me with an 
eage r , fixed look, and often, when my eyes were 
-unexpectedly turned open her, 1 found her gate 
A*ed upon me with -a look more tender than 
otherwise. At first, I imagined that her mind 
sjnast be wandering, bat her conversation was 
net oply rational and sensible, bat of the high- 
ee| order of parity .and modesty. She was foe 
m explain her feelings to me, hat when I came 
jotask her concerning any circumstances or hajb- 
fcsdhat might hare led to disease, she not only 
Catted to answer promptly, bnt she seemed diffi¬ 
dent about answering At all. 

Jour times I visited her, and each timed 
Spend her failing, None of my medicine seemed 
to hare the effect I desired, while symptoms, 
which I supposed would at once subside beneath 
imytrentment, remained in full force. On my 
fifth visit, I made a new and more thorough qx- 
aminatiou. The: symptoms were the same as 
on my first visit, only the vital energy was much 
leps- While I was examining her tongue, a 
suspicion entered my mind. I prepared an 
emetic, and caused her to take it- Vomiting 
followed in a few minutes, and, unknown to her, 
2 dipped a sponge into the matter which she 
had thrown ofl^ and concealed it about me. 
When I went home, I analyzed the small quan¬ 
tity. I had secured, pnd I found that my suspi¬ 
cions ware correct. A deadly poison had been 
MJ r a n into her stomach, and that, too, within a 
very few hours before I made my visit, for its 
chemical parts were not yet separated. 

Here was a discovery. Of course, I knew 
Jhil l had given none of this poison; and I 
knew , too, that no other physician was attending 
upon my patient. I now understood many 
things which bad heiytofore puzzled me, though 
there were some which I did not understand. 
Tat I was deeply in the dark, and it was some 
time before I resolved to make my discovery 
known to my patient. 

On the following day, Allan Varney met me 
in the hall before I had seen my patient, and in 
trembling tones, asked me if I bad now any 
hopes of Anna's recovery. I informed him that 
within two days I could give him a direct an¬ 
swer, and this seemed to give him relief. 

When I entered the chamber where my patient 
*7* I found her more low than before, and her 
pulse had now become Tory weak&ad faint, with 
n fluttering motion. Now I coaid read vqry 
plainly all the symptoms of slew, systematic 


poisoning; and the question was—-was 
some secret enemy doing this fearful work, or 
was Anna Dean a suicide 1 I resolved to ar¬ 
rive at the truth at once. I asked Mrs* Gobmy 
to leave the room, and then I sat down at the 
bedside. I took the girl's hand in my own, 
and thns commenced: 

“ Anna Dean, I have exercised my utmost 
skill upon your case, and yet yon fail every 
hour. Are you prepared for death V ' 

“Yes, sir; 0,yea." Her answer was quick, 
and even vehement I was pretty sore now 
where the danger lay. 

“ Allow me to ask you another question,” 1 
resumed. “ Do you think there is any use ip 
my farther attendance upon you 1 Do you fed 
as though I could help you ?'' 

She hesitated some time ere she answered 
this, and I could see that she was troubled. Bat 
at length she said, in a faltering tone: 

“ You must be yonr own judge of that, sir.” 

“ But/' I added, determined now to come to 
the point, “ will you help me if I continue to 
labor for you 1 I cannot cure yon while you de¬ 
liberately nullify all my efforts in your behalf?* 

Anna Dean started, as 1 thns spoke, and gazed 
me full in the eye. 

“ What do you mean V* she finally asked. 

“ Do you not know what I mean ?'* I replied, 
with a touch of sterpnes*. 

She made me no reply, bnt covered her face 
with her hands, and turned away. I had no 
longer any doubts. I rehmined silent until she 
again turned towards me, and then said, in a 
tone as kind as I could assume: 

“ Anna Dean, your secret is known to me. I 
have found poison in your stomach, and I know 
that you have taken it of yQor own free will. 
Mind you, I know this.' 1 

“ 0, sir 1” she gasped, extending both her 
hands, and grasping me by the arm; “ you will 
not expose me1” 

“ I cannot promise/’ I replied. “ But if you 
will confide to me yonr reasons for this strange 
course, then 1 will give you a more decided an 
swer. Fear not, my friend, for I assure yon, 
upon my hoqor, that I will not reveal one thiiq; 
which I learn from you without your full and 
free consent.” 

Gradually, her hands slipped down until they 
both rested in mine, and then, in a tremulous 
tone, she said: 

“ You have discovered my most dangerous 
secret, and I am now willing to tell yon the rest. 

1 have felt a strange confidence in yon, ever 
since you commenced to visit me, and once or 
twice I have almost wished that J might recover 
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jus* to please yon 

•r ww ***** #Wd* ta4» aad I held to 
*• One yearago, X b^M(^ #A 
youth who w« all truth and nobleness, and I 
loved him. Bro long, he,penftseed his loro for 
me,andfromthf4tinu^theie was no 4* w ha ng 
of jour real foeUngf* Q, 1 loved that JORlb with 
*p whofeeenh and I thought'Ji* loved mo the 
•awe. Perhaps he did, then. Bat he left me 1 
Ail was arranged for oqr future of joy and btasp- 
edaeafo ood a hundred time# did we talk, it over 
together. Finally, my unde sent for me to 
come to Londq^ and George came , with me. 
On* evening ha spent with me here, sad-r«od-r 
Uw» not seen him since. He has found anoth¬ 
er# whom he lores hotter, Why, now. should l 
hfp f Lift fs but a hurdputome, and the future 
hut one prospect of dayfof* night 1 I pondered 
long upon it—I reflected eeriouely—a#4,1 re¬ 
solved Jo die, O, she, you know not the pangs 
of the heart utterly broken j jeu know pot the 
mpihlejigoiif of the crashed and hopeless soul- 
People wonder how the lone-stricken can be so 
foolish; but they know n<* the dreadful realty of 
pain that dwell# with them. 1 would bare token 
mysoui awpyfrom earth to onpe,pnly I had 
eeoan oars for the feelings of my friends,; so I 
resolved to pursue this course, and thereby lead 
them to think that I died a natural death." 

As she ceased speaking, she bowed her head 
and wept, and for the first time in raj life I had 
aorno faint realization of the, heartpangs o 
them who suffered the foes of the living foved 
one. 

” Whatman the name of the youth to w^om 
you have alluded V * I asked. 

" (foorgn Lptiraer/' she answered, 

I trembled, but she did not notice it. I had 
leaded this. It was my own brother | 

" Promise mean* thing," I said, hiding my 
real feelings. “ Promise me that, until you see 
me again, you w»4 not touch any .poison.” 

"But why 1” she asked. , 

"Promise, if you would be happybnre and 
hereafter. It is a simple thing. Promise.” 

She did promise, apd I left her the most pow¬ 
erful restoratives f. thought her system would 
bear, which she pvpmised to take. When I left 
her, I repaired at once to the lawyer’s office, 
where my brother bed taken a desk, but hq w$s 
no| there, 

" And furthermore*” added the attorney, " be 
hae not been here oyey an hoof. during the past 
weekr Abi ha’s in a sad wpy t dty life will ruin 

M«r- , , 

I stopped °ot to make any, conversation* bet 
ripply left a note for Georg#, requesting him to 


px mn -prtffrrij r~1 1 rr ntrnr" 

my offioe. 

. Thfo wm somefoinr^keagSifoe Geoage. Ha 
was now in his twe e dy a ooe tt d y&r, end MU 
within a month 1 had neper known him to . en¬ 
gage m any sort ef tie tons conduct. No told 
could be mom .sober and steady than bn had 
been, and no student at Qnford heft bettor to 
ommendatfons foam his to toes. 

That very evening George called at my tfig. 
His foce waeflaehed* trad bis bond was ued a nd y. 

“ Tan left a note at Batobyfc fos me,” ae arid, 
after I bad greeted him ee wan my. wont 
" Yes, Garage,” I mtiwd," foe l wishodto 
see joe much* Suppoee our pear mother ehonil 
beer'howyeu—" 

" Stop! stop 1” George cried, vehemently, and 
with mnch emotion. " Don't eey a word. If I 
oandfo X will* When I went to BaWhg'a eOae, 

I meant to posh ahead, but it’s of noose.” 

“But what is all this! What has happened t” 
"I can’t tell you, Lewis; so don’t ask me,” « 

I sew a tew.ta bfonye asU apikv 
"But let me tell you something, Georg*. A 
week ago l wes faUed.npoa to attend abefotffal 
young female who had been taken down with a 
strata disease. Four phyeimans had her 

up. For four days I attended her, and l tog 
also on the point of giving her up, .when I dis¬ 
covered that she ws» committing sufeffto! She 
was ukfog slow poison* taking it thnn, SQ that 
when she was gone her friends might not know 
the terrible truth. I revealed to her my dfoff?- 
e«y» and she told mo her sudatory. A jtor.hr 
fore she had become e o gaa in to d with a yotob^to 
whom she gave her whole bwt, agd h*totoRMd 
her love, A fow months of awwtjpy followed, 
agd then her nncfo sent for her to come to this 
feity. She came, and her fovecoewe with fog. 
But she has not seen him rim*. He beafomok- 
pn her, and tbe wishes only to die. Life he* jo 
more joys for her if he be lost to her*” 

George startodforwmd end grasped mftby the 
arm. He was pale as death, and ins bacfdb 
came hard end quick. 

" Tell me her name,” he wfospstod^hflafflelg. 

" Anna Dean, 1 ' i answered- t 

" O, God of mercy!” he gasped, clasping,,hf 3 
hands, " who told tUs falsehood t hfe, folae to % 
my fore] He—whoamnow dyiagiohef nfglectl 
t Lewis Latimer* maqy.a time have I tried, fo ,1to 
her, and her uncle spumed m ® ftton ,h|s dU9F* 
Could I return there e®dn* ^of Brthaenpt 
Anna received my letters 1” . , • 

" I think nofc,” I replied. 

" And does she fove nto J§V* M ha 

frantically. 
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'■ u 4k> much eo/^ I triffitofe “foatshe even 

chooses death, to life without you.” 

“ O, what aViMnhirimt old man is! fie has 
tttftoase, buUty liedtonm” 

But I need not Mil all that oocuired then; 
■rilloeit for the to here say, that I toon became 
Mtiifledtbat Mr. Varney, for the purpose of 
betaking off the match between hie niece and 
George, had retorted to the work of deceiving 
them hothv 

Git the next day I called at Varney's house, 
Mri asked for a fow minutes' conversation with 
the old man in private. He led the Way to the 
'faring Into which I had been introduced on my 
UMmVisH, and as we had become seated, I spoke. 
I knew that square work would be the best, and 
atitlwent' 

” Mr; Varney/' I said, “ you have expressed 
meh anxiety respecting your niece, and I am 
now ablwSo fcform you of ihe nature of her 
disease; I discovered it by accident, and you 
alone can care her.” 

"Met me, doctor*' uttered’ the oM man in 
dstotifshmenr. 

## Ves, sir,” I answered. “Her's is a perfect 
c sns ^ a n d the tint end only one I have ever 
seen—-of a broken heart. Her soul is utterly 
estshed, and if the true foniedy is not applied, 
death must soon follow.” 

“But ho#? Explain!” cried Varney, leap¬ 
ing from Ms chair, and then sitting down again. 

* Then listen. Until last night, sir, I knew 
Hot how nearly I was connected with this affair, 
and as Gbd is my judge, my relationship to one 
(tf the parties influences me not m the least. 
"Anna loves a noble-hearted but humble youth; 
With ter whole soul she loves him; but she is 
terii from him. She will not complain of the 
ttfcn Who hie done this, but she chooses to die, 
anti thus entf all her Sorrows. Thus, sir—and 
thus alone—has the hand of death fallen upon 
Ann* Dean.” 

* 1 ”fctttfyou spoke of relationship, sir,” whisper¬ 
ed llte old bum, mttch agitated. 

“ Ay, sir; the youth whdm you have turned 
titan your door, is my brother. But mind you, 
I ask nothing for tty cfrrri Sake, though my poor 
# bMberit dyfcg, too.*” 

“But ^rith dissipation,” added Varney. 

* “ And that dissipation is the result of this fe- 
tal Mow. Never before wus he so, and could his 
love be returned, I'd pledge my life that never 
again would he be found thus sunken.” 

The old man started to hit feet and began to 
pace the room. At lengtfhe stopped in ffont of 
M6, ‘*hd said, “YdU may be mistaken in this, 
sir.” 


“ Let us to'yduraiece sconce, then,” I replied, 
“ and there you shaM have the proof, ttekh ttl 
not yet, that George Lattinkr remains tflteko h fo 
love. She thinks Mm febe. You know, it t, 
how she gained that impression.” 1 

“Do you mean to catechise me f” 

“ Not at aH, sir. But I speak plainly. Vbu 
know the situation in which £ found my patittK. 
Ah, here is a case for a summary remedy. 
Gome, let us go to her room; and let me tpetik 
but one word of truth, and the rest I will leave 
to you.” 

A few moments the oM man pondered, and 
then he consented to go. Wh found Anna upon 
her bed, and at a single glance 1 could see thdt 
she Was better, and then I knew that she was not 
so far gone but that I could save her. I ap¬ 
proached the bedside and took her hand. 

“Anna Dean,” I mid, “last night I saw 
George Latimer. He is my own brother—Stop! 
listen nntil I finish.—I found him redddss ef 
life, and courting death. He loved you truly, 
fondly, and with his own lips he told me that 
death was preferable to life without you.” 

With a quick cry she sprang up to a sitting 
position and caught me b j the aim. Her eyes 
beamed with a blight fire, and a deep tush mm 
to her cheek. 

“Yon are nob deceiving me,” she' uttered, 
frantically. 

“ No, Anna, I speak the truth.” 

“ O, my uncle!” she groaned, letting go her 
hold upon me, and extending her hands towtiftis 
him,“ save me! save me!—and save him , tool” 

The old man made a motion for toe to leave 
the room. * 

“ He knows nofMng more!” I Whftperfcd to 
the girl, and then I turned away. I went down 
to the parlor, and there I remained half an hour, 
at the end of which tfcne Allen Varney joined 
me. 

“Doctor Latimer,” he said, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, “when your brother came down 
here from Oxford, I knew Mm only as a poor 
youth without business of any kind, knd supposed, 
without the opportunities for business. To Such 
an one I dared not trust the management of iufch 
a sum as must go with the hand of my Meed; 
so I simply resolved to break up the match at 
once, thinking that a short time would 1 serve to 
heal all heart wounds; but I find I was mistaken. 
I feel not tike talking much, now; btrt go and 
tell your brother to come here. I would See Mm, 
and tell him, too, that Anna would see him.” 

I went away happy. I found George writing 
for me fit tty office. I tdd hfta the hews, and 
he sank down upon my sbfe and feinted. But 
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I*oi* nilMi him, and aw long afcerwakdrf; we 
mem owesre way to Lambert 8treeU Allen Var- 
Wy aakad me if itMld be safe to allow George 
togwapaww. I told him yea, that h weak 
a ar re bettor to start her back to life tiian iny- 
fangelsa^ I remaiaeA behind while fa old gen- 
fanan ooadaoted niy brother up. Ia about tan 
fann e r Varney re tained, and he made no effort 
to hide the teens fat trickled down hie cheeks. 

“My eoal Y' he offered, «I didn’t dream how 
she loved him. She didn’t tell me.” 

“Because you made her think fat he had 
fa g ot to* her,” said I. 

“I knew/’ he retained, f'but it's oser now. 
I left them clasped breach other's arms. If she 
only recovers I shall be happy. 

And Anna Dean did recover, though her uncle 
knew not the immediate agent of her ticfcaasa. 
She recovered, and became the wife of my broth¬ 
er. Old Varney set him ap la the banking bnsi- 
aSss, and he is now one of the most suqoesrfal 
hankers in the metropolis. Anna lives to love 
kina, and to love mej too; for she assures me that 
no- other' physician could have saved her. I 
■Tver dispute her, for fare is a strange joy in 
owning fa gratitude of one so beanttfal and 
good as fa is. 


DAN TUCKER IN INDIA. 

A very carious illustration of progress in In¬ 
dia was furnished to me one day during my so¬ 
on rn with Mr. Place. We were dining together 
fat bis bungalow when a wandering Hindoo min- 
#lrel pame along with his mandolin, and request* 
ed permission to sit upon the veranda and play 
for us. I was desirous of hearing some of the 
Indian airs, and my host therefore ordered him 
to perform during dinner. He tuned the wires 
e£ his mandolin, extemporised a prelude which 
had some very, familiar passages, and to my 
complete astonishment began singing “ Get out 
of the way, Old Dan Tudcer!” The old man 
seemed to enjoy my surprise, and followed up 
his performance with 11 0, Susanna,” “ Buffalo 
Gals,” and other choice Ethiopian* melodies, all 
of which he sang with admirable spirit and cor¬ 
rectness. I addressed him in English, but found 
fat he did nett understand a word of fa lan- 

S and had no conception of the nature of 
gs he hod given us. He had heard some 
ti officers sing them at Madras, and was 
indebted entirely to his memory for both the 
melodies and words. It was vain to ask him for 
his native airs: he was fascinated with the spirit 
of our national music, and sang with a grin of 
delight which was very amusing. As a climax 
bf skill, he closed with, “ Ma&rook §e mm 
purr s,” bat his, pronunciation of French was 
not quite successful. I have heard Spanish 
. Boatmen on the Isthmus of Panama, singing 
14 Carry me back to Ole Virgmny,'' and Arab 
hove ia fa M streets of Alexandria humming 
“ Lacy Long/' hut I was hardly prepared to hear 
the same airs from the lips of a Hindoo in the 
Great Mogul.— Bayard Taylor's Letters . 


DAN Rtk^rbRATlTUDE. 

Dan Rice, the celebrated circus peiformer, 
some fourteen years ago left Reading with an 
exhibition of some sort, which turned out badly, 
and involved fa proprietor in difficulty. Judge 
Heidenrsie, of Berks county, found him in this 
eondition, gave him a suit of clothes, and leftt 
him a horse and wagon, In order fat ke mlgftt 
pursue his business. Dan was still unsuccessral, 
and destitution soon overtook him again ; while, 
to add to his distress, his wife was taken sick. 
In thfc'dftanma he was forced to sell the horse 
and wag on , which fa Judge* bud only loaned 
him, in order to raise means to take his wife 
home to Pittsburgh. Not long after this he ob¬ 
tained a situation in one of the theatres of this 
city, where the judge saw dud recognized him, 
and in the morning colled at his lodgings. Dan 
was still poor and seedy, and fully expected re¬ 
proaches, !f nothing worse, from his old patron 
but instead of these, the judge insisted on his 
going the second time* to the tailor's and being 
fitted out at his expense. To this, however, Dan 
would not consent, and they parted, never to 
meet again until one day last week, when his 
company was performing at Reading, and the 
udge came to attend. Dan's first duty was to 
hunt ap his bid friend, and Invite him to take a 
short nde about town, to which ha consented, 
and a horse and vehicle were soon ready at the 
door. 

Dan's equipage, like that of his profession 
generally, seemed a pretty stylish turn-out It 
consisted of a bran new carriage of elegant make, 
a cream colored Arabian pony, and a spick and 
span new set of glistening harness. The drive 
was takes and enjoyed, and time flew swiftly by, 
as the two friends talked and laughed over the 
half-forgotten events of old times. Dap drove 
the judge back to his lodgings, stepped out upon 
the pavement, and before the judge had time to 
rise from his seat, handed him the reins and 
whip, with a graceful bow, and said, “ Theaeass 
yours, judge—the old horse and wagon restored 
with interest—take them, with Dan Rice's 
warmest gratitude!" The judge was stricken 
dumb with amaeement for a ft w moments, bwt 
soon recovered his self-poss ess ion, and begun to 
remonstrate. But Dan was inexorable—fee 
closed his lips firmly, shook his head, waved a 
polite adieu Ur his old friend in the carriage, 
walked off to his hotel, and left fa judge to 
drive the handsome equipage, now really his 
own, to the stable. An honest man, and a.man 
of honor, is Dan Rice.— Reading Gazitte. 


TRUISMS. 

Them am many truisms ia fa world. Tafcl 

the following as a sample in every-day life; 

One new bonnet will make a lady feel happy, 
—very. 

One “funlxy man ” wiA bofar a whdlefagfc- 

borhood. 

One goose hiss will disturb a whole assembly. 
One drop of oil will stop a hideous noise. 

One “jolly row" will turn all the inhabitants 

of a street oatof deers. 

One pretty flirt will make a dozen plain gbfc 
unhappy for an entire evening. 

One song will set thirty people talking. 
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II is sot for -tha#, Won mm, >. 

tk»t the*# a%b* ail «nhtdd#o nna—itogfr earn#* 

It * not for Um that thaat teats tmirfif- wtrth, 
M«Yevythia<loMtitiehumaf«DtMth. 

Ah no, thou ieorirtr! mj haact Is at oati 
Towards the Idol it oharished so fondly of old, 

That tha moonlight mow noting om jopdat ptm/mor, 
Could dUsnlva it an I could iiwhwaak folly show. 

’Tis not that my trust in fond lore thou haahshakan, 

My trust in “ eacthl Behan of Mfci ” thou hast tahanf 
> TSs not that I never again shall now dan 
To aonflde any heart’# lorato anothar’a vain ana. 

It Is not for this—no, the tsar that now feUs, 

Is for tloM spant so vainly, that memory peoalls, 

Whan tha hours unheeded in folly wan past, 

When hopa whhpusd thinly my height draanas would last. 

It is that I thought not of blest things above. 

And turned coldly away from a Saviour's pure love;, 
That roses ware twined in the bands of my heir, 

Whan Jains th» thorn# was co nt ented to wean 

Thte-^this Is thb cause of all grief in my heart, 

And bids the bright sunshine of life to depart; 

But in future, whan folly and aims are forgiven, 

I one# more may smile in tha “ sunlight of heaven.” 


tt&BAMR VRSHfUS, 

THE nU0TC®SS OF P01B01ISBS. 

There Are few objects which present to the psy¬ 
chologist more carious traits, and more subtle 
enigmas, than ltdypoteneas. The chatecter is 
bo opposed to aH oar ideas of feminine feeling 
and affection, that, except under circumstances 
of extreme excitement, resentment of slighted at¬ 
tachment, blind jealousy, or revenge of iqjnrod 
Hester, Haexistence would seem hardly possible. 
If we search for motives, we find them to be 
generally of the most selfish.an&groveUing hind. 
They are,comma niy, to. put oat of the way some 
or all of the paoptewovnd who hare money to 
leave. Other base passions come into play, hat 
Mammon, the basest spirit that fell, is generally 
at the bottom of their career. It is amazing the 
variety and amiability of character that is worn 
fov years, to cover the foul fiend within. For long 
periods those female vampyres live in the heart 
of a family circle, wearing the most life-like 
masks of goodness and kindness, of persomd at¬ 
tractions and spiritual gifts ; caressed, feted, hon¬ 
ored as the very pride of their sex, while they are 
nil the time calculating on the lives and purses 
of those nearest, and who shaoid bo densest do 

Some of these modern Medea# hare played,the 


part of thafobkmnfcbft Ofcthe rematfl* n* 4tie 
mrthetie ,\ some of tea, devoted attend* too* tee 
aiek aid suffering, Heaven defend nafrem ante 
devotiqn l May bo asteh ftigrem smewth nv pil¬ 
low, smile blandly on us in osr pains which ate 
cannot takeaway, and mix. with 1 taper fingW 
the opiate ifor oor ttpaael Amid the meat 
stmlthyfeoted and doemalscilly benign «f Ab 
feline race, were , the WWowZwanaigaB, and Mm. 
Geftririad, of Getmaayi They were amongst the 
most successful, though not the most diafiagn idl¬ 
ed, in this art of poisoning. They wens otf their 
way, slaying all around theca* fbr yearn upon 
years, and yet wore too good and agreeable to be 
suspected,* though death woe but another Bag* 
for their shadows. Funeral*followed Item fatal 
sisters as certainly as standee follows lightning, 
and andertakacs were* the oalymtnwhoionrite- 
od in their path. 

The>Widow Zwanmgar waaan admirable cook 
and nurse. Her eonpe and eoffeohad a peonter 
strength; her watchful-aareby the risk bed wop 
in all hearts; she kissed ihe childate^maaaSM) 
kill, and pillowed iht aching head .with snob 
toothing address that knave* ached again. Mm. 
Gottfifed was so atiractivaa pemoa that her min 
istration was sought by people of moth; higher 
rank than her own: she was so w arm a friend, 
that she was a friedd nnto death; and one attach¬ 
ed soul after another breathed their last in her 
arms. Husband after husband departed, and 
•till ter hand was soughs, and still it practised 
its cunning. At length, in her four and fiftieth 
year, she was detected and arrested. In prison 
she walked amid the apparitions of her victims, 
wept tears of tenderness over their memory, and 
finished by desiring that her life might be will- 
ten ; so that, having lost everything else, she 
might yet eDjoy her fame. 

AH women of this dess have had an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of vanity—and, what is mote, they 
have had a perfect passion for their art 
Marchioness do Brinviiliers was.au enthusiast & 
the composition of the surest poison*, of White 
her accomplice, Sainte-Ooix, was so eminattt * 
compounder. The admiration of her beauty, 
the distinction of her rank, afforded her but a fee¬ 
ble satiflfaetion in comparison to thatof wmohiwg 
the operation of some lethal essence. She cer¬ 
tainly was not the mere marchioness, but the 
princess of poisoners; and yet it remained for 
Madame Urshtna to give additional touches sf 
perfection to this peculiar character. She wap 
at once a lady of feshiop, a pietist, a writer of 
useful tracts, a poetess, and a poisonar. Through 
sdl the dangers of these various camera, she liv¬ 
ed to the good old age of seventy-six, and died 
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Briavllliere, ZwanrigfttjartOo* 
kmi, oo ufe eeed IhMthey w^eeeoqirered by their 
uufmm i but Madame Unski a#,braaded republic 
wpfoioa, ce at inned Id defy it, and conquered 
wren shat, and toth* very last gasp persisted in 
p la ji n g ike hereto*. % more, without coo- 
f m i o h, remote*, Or pemtaoce, the strove in her 
on way* end with no trifling suooeee, to achieve 
she title of q saint. Star4j it• wgrfb while to 
dig mp from the rubbish-heap of * Prussian 
criminal court a lew fsagmeateof the history of 
oncfca women. 

The widow of Privy-eoundllor Ursiaus lived 
honored end. courted in the highest circles of 
Berlin. Her rank, end the re p u ta t ion of her 
h ee hi ia d, whom she, had lost bat e few yean, 
her handsome fortune, bet noble figure, and imr 
p ww irt features, together with her spirit and 
aocomptyhmants, made her the centre of attreo- 
Ben in the society of the time. She lived in a 
ep l end id house, and bar establishment in all its 
appointment* was perfect. We can imagine the 
sensation caused by the news of her arrest. 

M ad a me Urtinos was seated in the midst of a 
brilliant company on the evening of the 5 ih of 
1603 , at a card table, when a servant, 
with all die signs of terror 90 his fees, entered, 
and informed her that the hall and ante-room 
were, occupied by police, who insisted on seeing 
her. Madame thrsinus betrayed no surprise or 1 
emotion She pat down her cards, begged the 
party with whom she was engaged to play to ex¬ 
cuse the interruption, observing that there was 
some mistake^ and that abf would be back in a 
moment. She went bat did not return, After 
waiting same time, her partners inquired after 
her, and khened to their consternation, that she 
was arrested fmd carried off to prison, on a 
charge of poisoning. 

A confidential servant, Benjamin Klein, had 
aomplained in the preceding month of February 
of indisposition. She gave him a basin of beef- 
tea, bad some days afterwards some medicine in 
miainsr. This, so far from removing bis con* 
plaint, increased it; and when his mistress a few 
days afterwards, offered him some boiled rice, 
he said he could not eat it, aad was much struck 
by observing that, she carefully pat it away 
where no one else could get it. This excited in 
his mind strong suspicions that, there was some¬ 
thing in the food that was detrimental to health, 
and associated with his condition. Me resolved 
secretly to examine hk mistress’* room and cab¬ 
inet, and in the latter he found a small parcel, 
with the ominous label—Arsenic; 

The next day his attentive mistress brought 
him some stewed prunes, which she recommend- 


ids 


ad as likely to do him good; aad this time be 
accepted them with apparent thankfulness, but 
took GKO that none of them should enter his 
month. Me communicated his suspicions to the 
maid, in whom he had confidence,and she quick¬ 
ly carried off the prunes to her brother, who was 
the apprentice to a celebrated apothecary. The 
apprentice communicated the prunes and the 
suspicion to his mailer, who tested them, end 
found them well seasoned with arsenic. The 
apothecary very soon conveyed the discovery to 
the magistrate, and the magistrate, after hearing 
the statement of the servant and the lady’s maid, 
arrested the great lady. 

People, of course, now began to look back on 
the life of this distinguished woman; and it was 
presently remembered that her husband, and an 
aunt, to whose last days she had paid assiduous 
attention, and whose wealth had fallen to her, had 
gone off suddenly. Madame Ursinos was aliat 
once set down as a second Brinyilliecs, and won¬ 
derful revelations were expected. The general 
appetite for the marvellous became ravenous and 
muptiable. There appeared almost immediately 
-—it is wonderful how quickly such things are 
done—a book by M. Frederick Buchholz, enti¬ 
tled the “ Confessions of a Female Poisoner, 
written by herself,” which was rapidly bought 
up and devoured, as the veritable confessions of 
the Ureinus. 

But, alas for the hungering and thirsty public, 
Madame Ursinua was not a lady of the confess¬ 
ing sort 1 She was a clever, far-seeing soul, who 
bad laid her grand plans well, and had allowed 
no witnesses, and feared no detection. True, if 
she had poisoned her husband and her aunt, tbs 
witness of the poison itself might be forthcom¬ 
ing ; bat chemical tests of poisons were not then 
so well known ns now. The bodies were disift- 
tereed and examined, and no trace of poison way 
found. Thq^stnteof the stomach and intestines 
was most suspicious; but the,doctors disagreed 
as to the cause, as doctors will j aad so for Mad 1 * 
ante Ursinua was safe. 

But there was no getting over the fact that the 
prune* intended for the cautious Benjamin Klein, 
had arsenic in them; and; the Ursinua waa too 
shrewd to attempt to deny .it. On this point she 
did confess, promptly, frankly, and folly. But 
then,'she meant no harm, at least gainst him. 
She had no intention of murdering the man, 
What good could that do her ? he had no money 
to leave. No, her motive was very different 
la early life her affections had been thwarted 
through the usual obduracy of parents; she had 
married a man whom she 'highly esteemed, hut 
didnot love; another friend, whom she did love, 
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bad died of consumption, andshe was disgusted 
with life. The gaiety md splendor which sur¬ 
rounded her were a hollow splendor, and weari¬ 
some gaiety. She had been prosperous, but that 
prosperity had only accelerated her present 
mood. She had outlived the relish of existence, 
and had resolved to die. Ignorant, however, 
poor innocent soul! of the force of this poison, 
she wanted to learn how much would be suffi¬ 
cient for its object; and therefore Bhe had done 
as young doctors are said to do in hospitals 
—made a few experiments on her patient, the 
unfortunate Benjamin Klein. She had given 
him the minutest quantity, so as to be quite safe, 
and had cautiously increased the successive 
doles—not with the least intention to do him 
harm, but to ascertain the effectual dose for her¬ 
self. She would not for her lifo have hart the man. 

In society she had been noted for her sensibil¬ 
ity, for the almost morbid delicacy of her nerves 
and the aeuteness of her sympathies. This was 
an. As to the charge of having administered 
poison to’her nearest connections, she treated the 
calumny' with the greatest indignation. The 
judges were puzzled ; the Ursinus was resolute 
in the protestations of her innocence; and the 
public were at a disagreeable nonplus. 

And what had really been the life and charac¬ 
ter of the* Ursinus « Sophia Charlotte® lizabeth 
Weingarten was the daughter of a so called Bar¬ 
on Weingarten, who, as secretary of legation in 
Austria, had, under the charge of high treason, 
crossed to Prnssia, and assumed the name of 
WeisB. Fraulein Weingarten, or Yon Weiss, 
was born in 1760. While residing, in her teens, 
with an elder married sister, wife of the Coun¬ 
cillor of State Haacke, at Spandau, occurred 
that genuine love affair which her parents so 
summarily trampled upon. Bhe was called 
home to Stendal, and, in her nineteenth year, 
married to Privy-Councillor Utkinas. The 
privy-councillor was a man of high standing, 
high character, and most exemplary lifo; but 
unluckily, all these gifts and graces are often 
conferred upon or acquired by men who do not 
possess the other qualities that young ladies of 
nineteen admire. The worthy councillor was 
old, sickly, deaf and passionless. In feet, he 
was a dull, commonplace,diKgent, unimaginative 
pack-horse and official plodder; most meritori¬ 
ous in his motives, and great in his department 
of public business, but just the last man for a 
Mvely, handsome girl of nineteen. On the other 
hand, be had his good qualities even al a hus¬ 
band. He hid no jealousies, and the most un¬ 
bounded indulgence. 

Soon after their marriage they removed to Ber¬ 


lin, whore, amid the gif society of she c ap ital, 
Madame Unions scfou contracted a warm ftland- 
ship for a handsome young Dutch officer, of the 
name of Rogsy. Bogey, in foot, was the am of 
her heart. She declared, with her usual candor, 
in one of her examinations before the. magis¬ 
trate, that she was made for domestic affection, 
that as there was no domestic affection between 
herself and her departed husband, neither he new 
she pretended any. They agreed to consider 
themselves as a legal couple, and as friends, mat 
no more. As to Captain Rogay, she made no 
secret of it that she elung to him with the moot 
ardent feeling of love. 

This attachment the privy^coamallor—the 
most reasonable of men—so far from resenting, 
encouraged and approved. He wished hfts wife 
to make herself happy, and enjoy Mfe in her own 
way; and there is a long letter preserved in the 
criminal records, which he himself wrote at her 
dictation to the beloved Rogay, on an occasion 
when be had absented himself for some time, wag¬ 
ing him to renew his visits, and that in the most 
love like terms, the tendered of which the old 
man underlined with his own hand- 

But Rogay came not—he removed to another 
place, and there, soon after, died. Here was 
now another subject of suspicion. Rogay had 
cause, said people, to keep away; while Ac 
fawned on him, she had kfiled him. But hem, 
again, the testimony of two of the most ode 
brated physicians of the day was unanimous tig 
the cause of Rogay*s death was consumption 
and nothing more. The physician attested that 
be had attended Rogay while he was living and 
suffering under the roof of Privy-Oouncifior Ur¬ 
sinus ; that Madame Ursinus delayed the most 
Unequivocal affection for him; At she attended 
on him, gave him everything with her own 
hand, and that no wife could have been mom 
assiduously tender to him than she was. She 
called herself Lotte in her communication with 
him—not only because her name was Chwtatto, 
but because she was «a enthusiast of the WertUr 
school, and loved to be of the same name as 
Werter'a idol. But yet Rogay withdrew himeeftf 
and died alone, and at a distance. 

Three years after the d e ce as e of Rogay, died 
Umbras himself. Old he was, it is true, but he 
was in perfect health. The kind wife made him 
a little festival on his birthday, and in the night 
he sickened and died. He had taken something 
that disagreed with him—hat what so common 
at a feast ? Madame Ursinus sat up with him 
alone; she called not a single creature; she 
hoped he would be better; but the yian was 
aged and weak, and he went Ms way. 
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The yuarafUtMbWet *SUfl^^ 
rant, the wealthy Miss Witte. One evening, 
her doctor left her guile well, and ist the night 
she sickened and died. The Ursinu* was quite 
alone* with her, called no single domestic, bat let 
the good lady die in her arms. Both the bodies 
of the husband and the aunt, now Klein’s affair 
took place, were disinterred and examined. 
There was no poison traceable, bat the corpses 
were found dried together as if baked, or as if 
they were mommies of a thousand yean old. 
The skin of the abdomen was so tough that it re¬ 
sisted the surgeon's knife, and the soft parts of 
the body had assumed the appearance of hard 
tallow. The hands, fiqgers and feet of the old 
man were drawn together as by spasms, his skin 
resembled parchment, and the stomachs of both 
bore every trace of injury and inflammation, 
which bad reduced them to an inseparable mass. 
Yet the eminent doctors declared that poison was 
not the cause of death in either case—bat apo- 
plexy, or—in shorty that there was not tbs re¬ 
motest symptom of poison. 

So, instead of the pleasure-loving multitude 
obtaining a spectacle and a fete, the whirling 
sword of the executioner and the falling head 
wen exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, and 
the handsome* wealthy widow of forty was sent 
to spend the remainder of her days in the fortress 
of Qlatx. 

Here she assumed a new character. Her part 
of the interesting woman of fashion was played 
out; she had become interesting beyond her 
wish, and fate had now assigned her another 
part—to defend her life and reputation. There 
was a call to develop her powers of fortitude 
and of intellect, and she embraced it; not only 
before the tribunal of justice, but in her whole 
conduct through the thirty long years which she 
continued a prisoner. 

Ho sooner had she entered on her quarters in 
the prison of Glatz, than she set about writing 
an elaborate defence of herself. In her room, 
which was the best the fortress afforded to its 
captives* and which she was allowed to furnish 
according to her pleasure, she placed a little 
table under the narrow window, in the massy 
wall, and arranged upon it everything that was 
necess a ry for literary labor. She was surround¬ 
ed by books; not only for refreshment of her 
mind, but for laborious research, and instruction. 
Li this defence at which she labored, for she was 
by no means satisfied with that of her paid ad* 
rotates, she now discovered the uncommon 
abilities with which she was endowed. If any 
oas had ever entertained a doubt of her powers 
of reasoning and calculation, of the clearness of 


hsr foresight* and tae acuteness of her peseta* 
ties* that deubt was here at once dispelled in the 
meet convincing mannes. She proved herself 
so jnrafocukUy wait in the law, that she now 
struck her legal advisers with astonishment, as 
she had done the judges on her trial. Her do* 
fence, which was addressed to her relatives, pre¬ 
sented her in the new character of a masterly 
water and legal scholar. This defence is still 
extant, and no defence of a murderer,, not even 
that of Eugene Atom, is n more striking spec¬ 
imen of talent and Of wall assumed virtue and 
viftuons indignation. 

In the prison she was allowed a female com¬ 
panion, aad was often visited by distinguished 
strangers, whom so for from shrinking from, the 
was ever eager to see* never failing so describe 
her misfortunes in vivid colon, to assert her uk 
nooenee, and entreat their exertions for her lib* 
endow. Many of these, however, thought that 
the lot of the prisoner, who rustled in silk and 
satin Over the floors of the fortress—compared 
with that of other convicts, who, for some rode 
deed, dene in a moment of passion, labored in 
heavy chains, welded to earn, or with iron 
horns projecting above their brows, sweltered in 
deep pits—bad nothing in it of a severity which 
warranted an appeal to royal mer^y. But, in 
her seventieth year, the royal mercy reached 
her* She was liberated from prison, but re¬ 
stricted, for the remainder of her life, to the 
city and fortress of Gluts. Here she once more 
played the part, no* of a poisoner, but of an in¬ 
nocent woman and an aristocratic lady. She 
again opened a handsome house, and gave en¬ 
tertainments ; and they were frequented 1 Nay, 
snob was her vanity, that she used every dili¬ 
gence < to draw illustrious strangers into her 
circle. 

An anecdote is related, on undoubted author¬ 
ity, which is characteristic. At one of her sap¬ 
pers, a lady sitting near her actually started, as 
she sawsome white powder on a salad which 
was handed her. Madame Ursinus observed it, 
and said, smiling: “Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear, it is not arsenic." 

Another anecdote is not less amusing. Im¬ 
mediately after quitting her prison, she invited a 
large company to coffee. An invitation to coffee^ 
by the poisoner, as she was called in Glats by 
young and old, was a matter of curiosity—the 
grand attraction of the day. All went; but one 
individual, who had been overlooked in the invi¬ 
tation, out of reecAtiWent, played a savage joke. 
He bribed the confectioner to mix in the blseuHr 
some nauseating drug. In the midst of the eu- 
rtrtaInmwri, the whole oggipany were seised 
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staultaaeoirtly wtth iawurd pains and stohnesn, 
gate themselvee op for lost, started ap in horror, 
and rushed headlong from the house. Gists was 
thunderstruck with the sews, which westtfaroagh 
it tike an electric flash, that the Umbras had 
poisoned all her guests. 

Regardless of these little a&Meats, the Ursinas 
lived a life of piety and'benevolence; so said the 
jailor of the fortress and her female companion. 
She sought to renew her intercourse with her 
sister, Madame Von Hooke, saying: " We are 
again the little Tettee and Lotte; out happy 
childhood stands before me.” Bat the sister 
kept aloof, and the womnded, bat patient and for¬ 
giving Ursinas exclaimed: “ Ah! that life and 
its experiences can thus operate on some people, 
by no means making them happier. God re¬ 
ward os for all the good we have been foand 
worthy to do, and pardon us oar many errors.” 
She died in her seventy-seventh year; and her 
companion declared that she conld not enongh 
admire the resignation with which she endured 
her sufferings through, the aid of religion. She 
left her considerable property partly to her 
nephews and nieces, and partly to benevolent in¬ 
stitutions. A year before her death, she ordered 
her own coffin, and left orders that she should lie I 
in state, with white gloves on her hands, a ring 
on her finger containing the hair of her late 
hnsb&nd, and his portrait on her breast Five 
carriages, filled with friends and acquaintances, 
followed her te the grave, which was adorned 
with green moss, auriculas, tulips and immor¬ 
telles, an actual bower of blooms. When the 
clergyman had ended his discourse, six boys and 
six poor girls, whom the Unions had cared for 
in her lifetime, stepped forward and sung a hymn 
in her honor. The grave-digger had little to 
do : female friends, and many poor people, to 
whom she had been a benefactress, filled the 
g rav e with their own bands and arched tbe 
mouftd over it. It was a bitter cold morning, 
ydt the churchyard could scarcely contain the 
crowd. And thus the p ois on e r passed away like 
a joint. 

SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 

Morelette relates this dialogue, which, he as¬ 
sures us, he overheard himself: Two men were 
walking in a ship yard. One eaM; 

“ Here is some exeeUent wood.” 

“By no means,” replied the other; “it is 
worth, nothing.” 

The fittt speaker pretended to examine the 
wood more carefully, und then said : 

<" Well, now I come to look again, I see the 
vna w n in several,places.” 

“The worm did you sayt” rejoined the other. 

* There's not a sign of it. It was I who was 
mistaken. I never eaw s o u nd e r ev homer wood 




BY dlWDlWQ* H. tusov. 

“ Ho objections in the feast, my (fear fellow. 
But first, let me just finish this cigar. I always 
make it a principle not to waste a good Havana. 

“ Now I am ready for you. It was a goodly 
number of years ago, It doesn’t signify just how* 
many, that I wa# chief mate of the good brig 
Abda, bound to Havana, with a miscellaneous 
cargo; flour, fish in packages, etc., not forgetting 
a little prime New-England. We had a pretty 
good run nearly past the latitude of the Bahamas, 
and certainly felt a little relief at being deprived 
of a sight at a * long, low black/ with rakish 
sticks; for about that time, such sort of craft 
carried on rather more practice than they do at 
the present period. I had taken liberty to a 
modest jest upon the subject with Mfss Alice, 
one of our two passengers; for we had just two, 
herself and her father, an old invalid navy cap¬ 
tain. And a queer, oH sea dog, he was, too, 
saying it with all respect. I'Ve heard since that 
he was never known aboard thfc fleet by any other 
name than * Old Sulphur/ And the name hit 
him, too; you never knew a skilor nick name 
that did not fit the man who bore it, better than 
anything else that ever could have been Invent¬ 
ed. He was such a powder magazine. Hi$ 
round, grizzled head *as a bombshell; his eyes 
were the lighted match, the fusee; and when 
you aime near him, they would flash up in such 
a sort of way, that you would be edging oflF be¬ 
fore you knew it, under foe sensation that he was' 
going to explode, and that ydu would be blown np. 

“ Now Miss Alice gftve one an entirely differ¬ 
ent impression. She had a beaut^fal look, mild, 
and gentle; and yet there .wae as much dignity 
about her, as though she had been one of your 
belles, who lool as though ground and plank 
wasn’t good enongh for them to tread on. Eh, 

I don’t knew but I was almost M much afraid 
of her, as I was of‘Old Sulphur/ but it was in 
a different sort of way. Arid it didn’t prevent 
our getting somewhat acquainted Cither. I* 
ceuld not be otherwise; there was the oM gen* 
tleman smouldering away In the cabin, foe moer 
of the time. Our skipper, worthy man, need him 
tongue but little; and* as Miss Alice had a turn 
for watching the waters and foe stare, and spying 
out what romance might be visible hi foe sea* 
she could not well avoid occasional speech with 
the only one ready to give such information an 
she wanted. 

“ Bat stop, where was II As I was saying; 
wwired hoi a very good ran, and I tamed in 
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cm w6gh^-MaMwG *t*WFipMM&, sod taMvtog 
aMgh to think of the pleasant momenta I had 
•pent in the company of Miss Atioe/and how 
am they muse lilM to end. Bo I dropped asleep. 
When I ^wa a called again, there Was a heavy 
otist hanging over the sea. The wind from the 
northward had died away, and after * few baf¬ 
fling tami, eel in from the southeast. The mist 
at first lifted slowly, just a little of the edge, And 
then it roiled op all atonee like a sheet, and as I 
lira, there lay a vessel almost abeam, steering 
dose to the wind and parallel to onr course. A 
single look at her was sufficient for me, and or¬ 
dering the helmsman to keep'the brig off, I 
jmped beta* to tiro captain. A few words were 
enough to bring him on deck very quickly. As 
he glanced aft the schooner, which was not more 
than some three miles to windward, he tamed 
white. I saw at once how it was when ke drop¬ 
ped the glass. 

u ‘AH hands on deck/1 cried; ‘make sail! 
Aft it, coolly and lively! Topsails, top gattant- 
saQ% royals and all. 4 

“ The men know what It wak they were work¬ 
ing for. I newer saw before or since, sail got 60 
qaiekly on a merchant vessel. But In spite of 
attthi% the pirate gained on us 1 two to one. 
This I had foreseen as well as Captain Hendrick. 
Bat what was my surprise, as just now I cast 
my eyes aft, to fee Captain Sulphur hobbling by 
inches out of the. cabin. He had not been on | 
deck for some two days. Bat a second thought 
assured me that he had * snuffed the battle from 
afar /and I should not then have been astonish¬ 
ed to have eCcn him gird on his sword, and take 
command at once. He did nothing of the kind, 
however, but merely sat down on the quarter 
aid-bl»ed away with his eyes. 

w * Very well, Bvermt/ laid Captain Hendrick, 
‘Ifyou have any seheme that dm give ns a 
chunee, you am free to make the most of it. I 
see no chance/ 

" The report of a gan came over the water, 
and a shot whistled past. Another, and another. 

“«Down with the helni/ X said to the steers¬ 
man, and gave order to h&al up the courses, and 
fori royals. We laid onr main topsail aback, as the 
Mkoooerabot under onr stern, and ranged ahrOeat. 

•‘•Send you? boat aboard of us/ hailed a 
voice in broken English, .from the schooner . % 

“ *A ji ay, sir 1’ wat the answer, as I tamed aft. 
•* ‘ Now, men/1 said, as I passed along, ‘ stead 
by the lee brace; be ready when I give the sig¬ 
nal, don’t stir a muscle before. We must ran 
’em down, or we’re dead men in ten minutes/ 
“A couple of men followed me, as if to lower 
the !nwrit ffirt pnoerud1i% or ftimhlc for a wmmd 
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shtoti tirotpffHq leuddehtygftve titoeupccted 
sigaM/themen^aroaqttiakpttU til the brace, 
and/with heka bard np, we swung rotind and 
gathered way. I s M ppe d into th* totiipaniofeway 
when *h*cabin briy had placed my good rifle, 
and as one of the schooner’s crew rushed to die 
wheel, I; put a bail through him as handsomely 
as ewer 1 did tbwugh a deer, in my boyish bunts 
in good Old/ Oaeuriaga: i knew we had them 
then. They.had forged a tittle ahead of us, 
luffing dosu in ehu wind «Uft the booms Jay right 
farwaud'jKft. Before they could recover them¬ 
selves from their poehton, wo worn upon them: 
We struokthem just about midships. The shock 
was tram anions, but our vessel waft over the 
Behooaer iff less time than you could say Jack 
Robinson. Bute, swar m ofthose devils were in 
the' chasm in a second, and our fellows banging 
away at them Uke madmen, with Cutlasses, hand* 
s piker, and old nnffketr. Only Some four dr 
five got ondeek, mi those hardly touched it' 
alive. 1 lent a hind to throw overboard the la st 
of ahem, and ftheff all at ones, bethought myself 
of aur passengers. These sat Captain Sulphur, 
or rather Lawson as I should say, on the bunk of 
thequarter, Iqdietiy wiping wpistol barrel with his 
silk handkerchief; Be, who yesterday was scarce 
able to turn in Me berth. As I came near him, 
he looked np at me. 

44 4 Be ally/ herald ? # Haucy, if we have anoth¬ 
er bout ttkeithie, I shall be quite a well men/ 
When wS got below—hot never mind about 
thaonowv All 1 can Say is, thatsdc got through 
it tike an angel, ft must have been a terrible 
suspense of here while that business was going on 
above. Ton can imagine it for better than I can 
describe it, so Twill even let it go* Well, the 
neat morning we ran in past the More, and an¬ 
chored offuhe city. I wee ot the Sttfboard quar¬ 
ter speaking with Capfefo Hendrick, when a 
menage was brought me from Captain Lawson, 
desiring the* X would welt on him in the cabin, 
asteoeu as I could' spare a moment or two from 
my duties Goihg below, I found him seated at 
the table. A'roll Of dOubfoons lay before him, 
partly co ver ed by hie hand, and by his side stood 
his daughter. The captain saluted me with a 
. vhedike grip. 

44 4 Mr. Everest,’ he laid, ‘hadft not been for 
you, wceheuld thiirtoment have been food for 
flakes. Take an Old sailor's thanks, and a few 
of these yetlbwdmys ky way of givfng them a 
clfvieher, my lad/ - 

Ml Nsvb(d 'h trot keen for her presence, I do 
J nsrtkriow Jwtt X ceuld hav4 taken the money, for 
line* towns* trifle tohim. Bui as it was, I 
fetoratim tirttted tiftui otherwise: 


* 
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I will take money for doing a duty equally ne¬ 
cessary to your safety sad my bwuf Pardon 
tor si*; I mustdeoliae tha oflbr.* 

Eh l What ?' retorted the veteran, with a 
surly growl; 4 decline my thanks, my doubloon* 1 
Insult mo to my toe, you young fire-eater? 
What a dog he is* Alice. Youngster, let me tell 
ytm, that whan I was of your age, I never would 
hav? tamed uy my nose at a score of doubloons, 
nor have put myself quite so. much on my dig* 
nity as you seem to do. I am not going to ury 
you a second time with the offer, I'll warrant you/ 
“ l blurted out some excuses which did not 
appear to be very well received on his part. But 
I was consoled by a few words from the dsogh* 
ter, whose winning counteoaaoe and sweet-toned 
voice sent me on deck again, not so much dis¬ 
pleased, after all, with my interview. 

“ The evening after we finished discharging 
ear cargo, I received an invitation in Captain 
Lawson's handwriting, to visit him on the fid- 
lowing day at the plantation of Senor Pablo Bias, 
about fifteen miles distant from Havana. Hew 
often l had thought of our guests, wishing that 
I could meet them once more, and behold, the 
opportunity was thus unexpectedly offered me. 
The privilege of a day's absence was readily 
granted me by my indulgent superior, and on 
the following morning I mt out early, my spirits 
rising high as I hastened over a good road and 
through a most delightful country, to the man¬ 
sion of Senor Bias. Here I found Captain Law- 
son and his host ready to receive me. That Was 
a day of great enjoyment. When the hour of 
departure came 1 bade adieu to Senor Bias, his 
family and guests, with the exception of Captain 
Lawson who was nowhere to be found. I set 
forth on my return; passing down ad avendb, I 
was arrested at some distance from the house, by 
the appearance of our missing acquaintance, the 
old sea kiag, seated in a sort of movable chair, 
such as those in which invalids am wheeled about. 
He motioned to me to stop; and, throwing my¬ 
self fitom my home, I stood by his side. A negro 
servant was in waiting, although sufficiently out 
of hearing of our conversation. 

44 4 So you are off, young sir ?' began the bluff 
old chief* ‘I am sorry for it,’ as I have taken 
rather a liking to you, in spite of a little eross- 
graiu in your disposition. I have taken this op¬ 
portunity to see you alonp, Master Everett, to 
say that I have had my eyes on you, and 
it best to give you a word ef caution against the 
fixture. Without any i£s or auds then, 1 tett you 
I can't have you throwing oat eye-signal* to my 
Alice; mind now, no rmt+m ettatagua*, as 


hoisting decoy lights, no eUMiagQuifrto mate 
the oommodore's lee; no, can't have it. Ym 
understand, eh ?' 

“ I wss in a fine flurry by this time, as you 
may think. 1 1 whirled about without a wortt 
and had one foot in the stirrup, when the ofid 
gentleman again interposed. 

“ 1 Hold!' he said. 1 Don't leave in a passion, 
my boy. At least, give good-by to tbe old man 
whom it may be that you will never see again.' 

44 * Sir/ said I, turning about to him. 4 I may 
give you good-by, since it is not likely that I 
shall ever meet you again. 1 do not intend again 
to give you like oocasion for reproof, though my 
conduct has little merited it now. Has nly be¬ 
haviour, sir, been wanting in respect, or do I ne¬ 
cessarily forget the inferiority of my position, 
because I receive for a single day, those civilities 
which my kind entertainers bestow without con¬ 
sideration of my peculiar rank ?* 

44 * Nonsense 1* exclaimed die veteran, rubbing 
his forehead briskly, and moving uneasily in hit 
seat. * I see youngster, that I must bring you to 
close quarters, and settle this matter at oface. 

I believe you have taken a fancy to my girl, and 
in faith, I fear she has to you. If yoa choose* 
she is yours. I can give a few dollars by way of 
dowry, and can place you master of a good ship 
in one month from this date. What say you S' 
“ I was fairly unmanned by these unlooked 
for words. 

44 4 Sir/ I exclaimed, scarce able to speak, 4 1 
am not worthy, I, a poor sea bred youth—' 
u 4 Yes, or no!' thundered Captain Lawson. . 

44 What could I reply ? I seized the veteran's 
hand, and bathed it with tears. The next day i 
notified my worthy skipper that he must find 
another officer to supply my place. Three days. 
afterward, I was married to my Alice at the re¬ 
sidence of the American consul in Havana. Thu * 
following month, I received my appointment as 
master of the good ship Eagle, of New York, in • 
which Captain Lawboo was a very considerable 
owner," 

The Throne of France. —The birth of a 
direct heir to the throne of France would, we 
believe, give general satisfaction to the French 
people. The present heir apparent is Prison * 
Napoleon, whom the French dislike for two rea¬ 
sons : First, because, as Kendall says, he is a 
44 chucklehead/' and secondly, because he show¬ 
ed a lack of pluck in the Crimea. He has no 
merit bat the negative one of looking like the 
Great Emperor. .\ 


44 Children," says Mrs. Grant, 44 are first vege¬ 
tables, and then they are animals, and sometimes 
come io people." But it is sad enough to see how 
fawxnw-wdsyi get beyond the eeoq n d ets ga. ,n. 
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Ifton the plain—upon thv mountain’s ens» 

Fax tan thu ways of men, thy waters rest. 

Pan m the oloadless sky, we find no trace, 

Xu Urn calm beauty of thy placid free, 

Of thorn wOd tempeat-bdxste whom nge waa spent 
On them storm-twitted otto, and snda rocks Ughtnlng- 
MOt 

taatthd lake! each nook and tiny carve 
that stnd the blooming banka thy waters lave,* 

Am dairy haunts—and quickened eyes may see 
Chair legions joined in elfin revelry: 

While o*e» the scene the smiling day-king nods, 
is mother earth uplifts this c halloa to the gods. 

Then gtm of wondrous beauty! what to thea 
die all the jewelled toys of majesty? 

Whan thy clear son-lit depths, and wavelets bright, 
Flash on our gam their overwhelming light, 

We deem thou art a mighty emerald, eet 
By the great Artist’s hand. In M et arc h eorodet. 


THE SPOILED DRESS. 


BT DBLTA WAKD. 


Stitch, stitch, stitch, and tick, tick, tick, has 
been die burden of a duet, kept up between a 
bright-eyed needle, and a stout old pendulum 
for the last two or three hours, this clear, cold au¬ 
tumn night. Now the pendnlum is singing his 
tolo, for the needle rests awhile, and Margaret 
lays the last fold in the rich silk she has been 
making; looking the while admiringly at its 
exceeding loveliness. 

* Done at last, mother dear, and very glad am 
I—stop a minute, here are still a few bastings.** 
Stooping down to pick out these, some fringe 
became tangled, and suddenly palling the table¬ 
cloth by which she was sitting, the room was in 
total darkness. A large oil lamp completely 
overturned, and nothing to receive it but the 
beautiful dress. 

“ Why, Margaret, what hare you done V* ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Nelson. 

“ Mother! mother! what shall I do Y* sobbed 
her danghter, in the same breath. “ I dare not 
look—Mrs Ecley*s dress is rained—what shall 
I do!" 

“ Keep it perfectly still, my dear, until I get a 
lamp, it may not be so bad as we think." 

The few seconds which elapsed before her 
mother could procure a light, seemed an age to 
poor Margaret. One flash of thought showed 
her the indignant owner of the dress, and the at¬ 
tendant evils resulting from the unfortunate ac¬ 
cident stood out as brightly as though written 
11 


in phosphorus, and only awaiting this unlucky 
ferhnsita show itan st h r a s* liman nu half 
may ruin, the lamp > had do up its veiy. beefOf 
worst* and not one breadth only, bat two pr 
three showed upam their glassy surface, 
desperate-looking spots of lamp oil. 

“ We ought to be very thankful, my child 
that this ieafe,** said Mrs. Nel acu, after cgacfeHy 
examining thodresa. 

“AU, m ot her 1 pay is not this emrpgfef 
Bain, yon se e- a ttar rain.** 

“ Bad enough, no doubt, mid yet it remains to 
be seen what we can do. Bat just, thinks it; 
if I had netrefosed to Imre tbte dangerous fluid, 
what might have been the consequences ? jpp 
arighthnee been mined for life, Instead of a 
dress elope. Taunt me, Maggie, po ekeum- 
stanee is so dark hut these isa darker. 1 * 

M Tea, 1 know it, mother,** answered Maofl- 
ret, piteously, not half convinced, as she knife* 
lookingintentlyat thoseindeliblespots; “jetI 
mast say I oeuid have made quite a display of 
my g — thuds ifthia, tea, had been spared. It is 
done* no help fer it now; and all the fettle-sor¬ 
ing* we made for the coming winter mast go to 
replace it f sad Mnsgmet locked at thtismH* 
reproachful? as tkoagh it aright be touched, «pfl 
in some way repair the kyory. “1 wife net 
mourn over it. There, your toast wife be hom¬ 
ed, and the tea is getting cold; you are M 
too; sit downwhilo 1 get every thing ready.** So 
saying) she playfully pressed her mother into a 
seat. 

Mm. Nelson eat quietly aa her daughter could 
harre wished, wateblag haras she flitted about 
their email but p lea sa n t ream. The round t*bfe 
was set out, the bright blaae made shadow* 
dance up and over the clean, white cloth, two 
fr a g ra nt cups of isa w— t smoking all ready, and 
Maggie waited to do the hoaem of their quiet 
meet. What a loving cheat waa that, each try¬ 
ing to eat, when we all know that a suddep mt 
fortune, like a flue dinner, is. quite enough for a 
time to banish hunger. . 

Margaret didvreenotiee that her,food rpmsfemd 
wholly untested, .and that she had been sitting 
for at least ten minutes in a brown study, until 
a sigh from her mother amused bar. Shehrigfet- 
ened up at once, and reproached heratiffor spit¬ 
ing* bad matter any worse by a, sad conofe* 
nance. "Do net sigh, a ret h t % I was only 
thinking of hew many, comforts journo* bade¬ 
prived, just through my ereelesreeca; I cppqot 
forgive my ee tf* y e ti was sogladte hay# fefln- , 
ished, I eouldupibe viwy q pie to Nestltiw,** 
rejoicing mare be lUMmrei woAil; dm « 
foiriy eat eflbe fcewseJ* 
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* We cannot prevent aocideitls, snd'foiawas 
purely an accident," a&id Mrp. Nelson. “lam 
flue If we aze in want, som e t hi ng will be pre¬ 
sided; so keep jam happy spirit, my child, do 
not check it; among all my priceless blessin gs, 
this la by no means the least." 

44 There, I have been trying very hard to keep 
from crying, and if yon flatter me, I certainly 
mmatf* and team were already glistening in her 
' bright eyes, though she brushed them away, and 
tried to look eery cheerful. 

44 Shall yon base sufficient time to finish the 
drees! It will take yon several hour* probably 
to match the silk." 

M 0, yes, Mrs. Spring is making several for 
Mrs. Eddy, they are to be finished any time this 
week. She expects mo to do one more, and as 
this is only Wednesday there will be plenty of 
time." 

Margaret jet off in the morning with a light 
heart The dear, bracing air came with its cold 
upon her cheek, making it roaier than ever. 
The city spires looked taller against the bine 
•ky, and distance looked more distant, with no j 
leaves and foliage to soften the scene. The | 
brown trees were stripped and bare, while be¬ 
neath them, strewn mponthe ground, the yellow 
leaves sent op to the boughs where they bed 
dug, a perfume, even in their withered beauty. 

It was quite early, and the shops being quite 
em pty, Margaret was readily served, and had 
ndther her time nor patience exhausted. She en¬ 
tered one, another and another, without any sue- 
eqn, when at last the truth began to dawn upon 
her mind; the silk could not be matched. At 
die very last plaee where there was any chance, 
to her inquiry, the shopman replied, 44 1 think, 
miss, you will find it impos si ble to obtain any¬ 
thing of the kind in this city; it is a peculiar 
style of silk, and if there had been any in the 
market, I should probably have noticed it." 

44 None in the market 1" reiterated Margaret, 
while a frightened feeling began to creep over 
her. Throwing it off with an effort, she thanked 
dm shopman, and went out again into the street. 
Wfcm logo now! what to do? she must think 
H over, and try to understand the extent of her 
misfortune. It wonld be a pity to return to her 
mother with the disappointment, as she could de 
nothing to aUevmto it; so thinking, Margaret 
tuned into a by-street, whose there were few 
poisons jnntog, font she might walk slowly, 
and moditatooaths aextxkingtobedone. The 
Idea had at first suggested itself to go to Mrt. 
Sdey, bat had been at once rejected as imprac- 
tiff ehi*- Now, however, there seemed uo other 
nimniativo. It was far preferable to telling Mrs. 


Spring, who was anything but mild when her 
affairs went on smoothly ; and the effect of such 
announcement, even Maggie's independent spirit 
shrank from encountering. The grossness of 
Mrs. Spring's anger was very, very trying. A 
well bred person, even if offended, wonld be less 
demonstrative; and if at all generously inclined, 
Mrs. Ecley might tell her where foe silk was 
procured, and give her time to obtain it, and re¬ 
make the skirt, without Mrs. Spring eve^ being 
the wiser. So argued Margaret, as she paced 
up and down the quiet street, until at last, having 
fairly pursuaded herself all would come out tight 
if Mrs. Ecley could only be seen, with new hope 
beaming from her fine eyes, she bent her steps 

in the direction of C-street. Alas for her 

courage, the first sight of that interminable renge 
of handsome houses sent it off like a frightened 
bird. Nothing but that stern promoter of deeds, 
necessity, kept her on her way. 

The fronting pavements and heavy granite or 
marble steps were cold and damp from the re¬ 
cent morning drenching given by the brisk serv¬ 
ing-men, and as the number of the house had es¬ 
caped her memory, she was obliged to run up 
and down many of these to read the names 
which were not legible from the street. Any one 
of the servants, polishing the plate-glass windows 
or otherwise engaged in renovating these aristo¬ 
cratic establishments, could have informed her of 
the object of her search at once, hut anxiety, 
and the thoughts of the dreaded explanation 
sealed her lips. There was some relief in pat¬ 
ting off the evil moment by making herself be¬ 
lieve it was very difficult to find Mrs. Ecley's. 
The name was before her at last, however, ap¬ 
pended to the door of a mansion as frightfully dis- 
finyvf as any of the others, and there was noth¬ 
ing for her but to ring the bell, which she did with 
a timidly which was sure not to bring a speedy« 
response. As neither the first nor second appeal 
succeeded in arousing any one, the fear of tell¬ 
ing her story was wholly merged in the more 
trying apprehension that the lady was absent 
from the cky, and that Mrs. Spring's anger was 
inevitable. As she stepped back to examine (he 
premises more closely, to see if there appeared 
to be any one at home, a hurried footstep was 
heard coming through the vestibule, and the door 
was thrown hastily open by an elderly woman. 
Margaret made known her wish as quickly as 
possible; but seeing the woman draw her breath 
to reply, and half close the door before the re¬ 
quest was fairly made, she added, with a little 
assumption of authority, 44 1 am sewing for 
Mrs. Ecley, and it is necessary I should ^e 
•dmitted." 
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“O. V», same in tta,” iki answered, tier 
oowtoanoe darning *little; 44 wonder I hadn't 
k*own you ware the Mwinfghrl f them in a 
lugubrious tout, “I am tare#there can’t be teo 
nach help in a honae like tide. There/ 4 point- 
inKtethe broad irtiirc—, “go right up,and I 
will tend a hoetem aid to job, get your things off 
at quick as ever you can.” So saying, the 
■•ttwn hurried away, while Margaret ascended 
the stain as she was hidden. There was evi¬ 
dently a mistake, but if it afforded an opportuni¬ 
ty of doing the errand there would be no harm 
in Baking the most of it. Arrived at the tand- 
*HT* # be hesitated; needy fifteen minutes elapsed, 
•nd no person came to speak to her or tell where 
she should go. One could not fail to notice the 
air of disorder which seemed to prevail in the 
house, light hut hurried steps were constantly 
going to and fro, there was a sound of muffled 
vases*, nod now and then suppressed sobbings. 
Marginal had just decided to return without in- 
tondiflg any farther, when a servanfrgirl appeared 
at the end of the hall, and beckoned her forward, 
la a low voice, Margaret suggested she had best 
take her n a me to Mm. Ecley; if not foe person 
«he was expecting, it might not be agreeable for 
her to he shown in. The girl answered only by 
* h»k of wonderment, and passing aipag foe 
gallery threw ,open the door of a large, partially- 
darkened room, and left her to make her own 
way. It was a sleeping apartment. Two chil- 
dien’s cots with the snowy drapery tumbled and 
unmade, were ou one side, at the other the nurse 
®oated upon a couch, haring a young foiM 
in her arms, and at her feet upon foe floor, were 
two Utile girls with their heads boned in her lap 
and sobbing piteously. 

Mmgarot's sympathies were at onoe excited. 
Jtwne plain she was mistaken for some one who , 
was expected to do something, nd throw ing 
her bonnet end shawl upon a chair by foe door, 
she went serose the room, and patting a hand 
tfom each of foe little weeping heads, asked ten¬ 
derly, what had happened, and if there was 
anything she could do 1 
44 Why, don’t you know their mother is dead, 
poor little dean!” 

M Mrs. Edey dead!” exclaimed Margaret, in 
Mtomshment 

44 Tee, died lest night, very sudden, nobody 
thought of such a thing. She was perfectly well, 
gating all ready to go off a journey just as soon 
seMr. Ecley got bptter of the terrible fever that 
he* been on him. Now she’s gone so sudden, 
•nd he’s ten times worse for foe shock, and he 
fitting on to wall before, too. O, door, it's 
dreadful/* 


At this the ddldton began 16 cry afresh. Ifo. 
gmet saw that the e nmiamti on of foefr tnftflfte 
was foe wont thing possible, and telling foe 
nurse foe would remain there, begged her to’ flk 
the housekeeper to step up to foe room for' a 
minute and let her know what was to be dotfel 

44 Why, miss, you are to see about foe chil¬ 
dren’s dresses.” 

44 Very well, you had best go ask her to come 
np; or, I wiH go to her ifyou wffl foow me fie 
way.” 

"No, yoa may (toy. I haven't eaten a month- 
fcl of breakfrat to-day,farther* poor dears,a*d 
I’d rather you'd stay." Dhe^gtag herNtf 
from tbagiris, ihe Ud the slssphig child'in hb 
crib aed went oak. 

““*■**. the tame etmtfng ftwn own 
eyes, strove to eomfortlho Unfa ones. Hargen- 

tla,jadiciona words soon hadthe edbet to nuke 
them rise froae the . dear sad need* oponfoe 
eonch at her side. No onehadftad dme to look 
after them, and tbe pectlnr method of comfort¬ 
ing which tenants aiwny* adopt, of pitying, and 

| going over again and again with the came of sor> 

row, had worn apon them to sach a degtee that 
they were trembling aBover with a frverish ek- 
ci tenant. Margaret*! cool hand smoothed 

their 'brew*, her loving Uwaad low tones of ten¬ 
derness cheered and comforted them, and whan 
Mn. Priamins, the h on asfc ee pe r, came In half 
an hoar after, they ware sleeping sweetly aide 
by side open one of the beds, with each a band 
in Margaret’s, who was leaning ever them. 

It was the seam peteon who had admttiadhdr 
aahowbefote. "Ism really thaokfoi to see 
that,” she mM, in nil undertone; -they have not 
slept a wink rinse twelve ofielock last nipt 
Nowwhnt do yon wish of met I am hi gnat 
haste, beside* having* racking headache." 

In a few wnsds Margaret exphdned the ah- 
take which had oceaned, and was abrat reams. 
bag bar bonnet and shawl 
“But the other person bad not home," arid 
Primmins, with a wo. begone look, «* and I am 
ewe I don't know What's to be done. Om*t 
yon possibly stay to^ay at least t The goods 
wSl be sent right np for yon to work upon. 
Than is not a seed to see to anything bat me. 
Mrs. Beley's sister, Mrs. Brans', ]» over, bm 
she's jntt good for nothing, what with her grief 
and her watching fife, Beley." 

Margaret reflected that the day was her own; 

even if she had the silk, now there was no need 
of harrying about poor Mm. May's dross, so the 
heart of Primmins was sheeted 1 by her eowMi- 
ing to remain; preerising, heem, that she 
most first go home for a sheep lime. Thtswhs 
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gtafly to, agd in • ftw miunt* Mar- 

gmntwesop be* w*y bonk- With cha s te ne d 
fyeltogs she kft the house of mourning, Mid 
. ifjfo a deep impress**! of tho truth, tbit whore 
death leaves foe loved circle an Woken, other sor- 
*** should be held lightly, and homo hcmljr. 

Stopping at Mrs. Sprite's* the UM of her en¬ 
gagement. For once, that lady was not offended 
#one ^ her employee* presuming to hare a 
*tyd of her own. 111 It happens Yeqr weU after 
all/' ahe said, “for Mrs. Evans has sent for 
mm e one to work for her, end M you are at the 
Sckja, there isnouaeiamy sparing any one 
eha Go, and get through just as quick as yon 
nan, foe I hear them w&l probably be more fash¬ 
ionable mourning to be got up in that street be¬ 
fore the week ia over; there is nobody else to 
po* tbncrape folds on if yon am busy.” 

. “Beanie*,” atnrarased Margaret to herself; 
them recalled it with a tinge of conscience. “ It 
foalL habit, I daze cay, one cannot expect her to 
mourn for every one, I must not judge so read¬ 
ily.” She soonmaohed home, and Mrs. Nelson's 
. fovt words to her danghter, were to inquire if 
aim had procured the riftk. « No, ma'am, I have 
got, bat let me tell yon afl about it.” The dr- 
emnatanoee which had transpired were speedily 
narrated, and with amost portentous sigh, the 
mmaUjr hopofrl girl coadaded: “Now what 
Wijl be done when this is all over and the dress 
i* sailed for? I suppose there is no one now who 
tm tell me anything about its purchase.” 

The matter wap dismissed and re-discussed be¬ 
tween mother and daughter, but without bring¬ 
ing ih to ad issue. Margaret had net been idle 
during the convenetkm. With light step and 
bnspr ftigers, a deaen little trifles had been ac- 
eofoplfehed, which would be of service to her 
mother during her absence. It was arranged 
tbit should she be obliged to remain at the Ec- 
tofu over night, Mrs. Nelson would go and stay 
with a neighbor over the way, who was always 
Vffoased tehare kef c o mpan y. She was a culti¬ 
vated woman, ahd her society was always wel- 
'OCfllB tofoe fewfrisnds who bad not lost sight of 
her Ip bar humble position. The father of Mar- 
gaqW Sn s lawyer of superior talent, bat he died 
young aadkft his wifowod mfont daughter de* 
*p#nj|giloa the bounty of relations; too proud 
to remain so, Mas. Nelson bad struggled on 
•lone, supporting herseff and child, until her eye- 
right, from too eoastimt appAieatioe, beginning 
10 foil, the gr ea ter part of the labor of necessity 
dfmslyadiUpen Margaret. Bravely did she per- 
fost bw tank, Imt it beeame daily more peroep- 
riUa foitb* their little fiemfcife, that but one 
pnhrwflhandn auppried foe n eem titles . Tide «f- 


firir of foe dress, to tabs away tbrir jbttdor sav¬ 
ings j os t m whiter eras in p ro s pe c tive, ap peared 
the greatest misfortune which oould have hap¬ 
pened. The hour which Margaret thought to 
remain st home had already elapsed. Bidding 
her m o th er good-by .with a much mom cbeerifcl 
air than her heart aancforaed, ahe nqftumed to 
C5-street. 

It was foe evening after Mm. Beley's ftumraL 
Margaret had been so constantly employed hi 
one kind office and another, from foe first mo¬ 
ment the returned, until foe present, that it wys 
impossible to go home. Now, she sat in foe 
hay window of the' spacious sitting4Uom, with 
the children about her, trying to make foam un¬ 
derstand she mast go. Ellen and Grace strove 
With all their powers of reasoning to make her 
remain, and the baby boy, Willie, with his chub¬ 
by arms clasped tightly around her neck, defied 
bar to attempt such, a thing. It did seem hard 
to leave them just then, for their aunt wished to 
return to her own home for foe night, the ser¬ 
vants were all condoling with each other in foe 
lower regions; the children were of course baa- 
ishedfrafin their father's sick room, and but for her, 
would be lonely enough. Them was no mason 
why she should remain, and telling foem for foe 
hundredth time it was not possible, she vainly 
endeavored to uncksp Willie's arms. 

Just at foe moment Mrs. Evans's carri age 
was brought round and font lady entered foe 
room. The children immediately commenced 
importuning her. It was net necessary, however, 
in order to obtain tbeir wish, for she had come 
for the same purpose. If Margaret could remain 
it would be much more satfefectoiy than taking 
the children home with her, as she had intended. 
Their father would prefer they should rsmrin at 
home, if it was possible to make them comfort¬ 
able. Then was no great reason for a refasal, 
and Mrs. Evans had been so kind M ar g aret was 
happy to be of service to her in any way. 

The next morning a note full of dfaucriuns 
came to Primmins from Mrs. Evans. Excite¬ 
ment and grief had completely pr o s trated her 
strength, and she would not be able to come 
over during the day. The little girls were in 
want of warm drees* for the autumn, and Mias 
Nelson had better remain during foe week and 
sew for foem, unless she bad some previous en¬ 
gagement. The purport of this was communi¬ 
cated to Margaret, and, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Spring's avowed determination that her best 
gfrkohauld itet be kept upon children's clothes, 
she * once consented * sew for them. But 
Mug** would wot have daradto brave to*- 
ployer's displeasure in this manner, had she Ok- 
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fc* dep ende nt ipon her is usual. She 
bid resolved to leave Mrs. Spring. H«r judg- 
o« had pointed out, and not witheqt nfldint 
leasoo, a moch more congenial we/ for main- 
taming herself and mother, Ami the one aha 
now followed. 

Maggie meant to be a governed. The idea 
tacwld hare appalled her oaee, and nothing abort 
of a collegiate coarse hare teemed sufficient to 
qualify one for such a poaiMeau Bat the often 
expressed wish of Bllen end Graee that ahe 
d ool d be their goyerneaa, for Aunt Brsaiind 
mid the/ mast hare oae, had caused her to fath¬ 
om her own acquirements and see what the/ 
were good for. The retail was aatiafoctorj area 
to herself, and on a proper opportunity, ahe de¬ 
termined to ash Mrs. Erans if the thing were 
poeethle. If she would hear of it* which Mag¬ 
gie had great hopes of, h would be qtfit* easy to 
be examined by a competent person as to* her 
proficiency in dip necessary branches, and 
bciqg to Mr Edey a statement ef bar quriiflea- 
den*. Being in the fondly end already loving 
the children, it did not seem so formidable at it 
would have appeared in any other case. Mar¬ 
garet hied home to her mother to tell of her ar¬ 
rangement for the week, end to ley before her the 
new design which had fixed itself so strongly in 
her own mind. 

Mm. Kelson knew her daughter to be capable 
at filling the position with credit to herself and 
even of educating much older children than Mm. 
delay's; bat she was not so sanguine as Marga¬ 
ret, and pointed out many discounting dream- 
stances which her knowledge of the world tanght 
her existed in this case. “ However/' she con- 
tinned, 11 do not by any means give ap the idea; 
hope and insolation are the guide-posts to 
saecess.” 

It would be an era in her lifo should she be 
suc c es s ful, end not without earnest prayers, that 
only if it were beet might it take place, did she, 
when the proper time came, make her wishes 
known to Mm. Brans. She waegreatly surpris¬ 
ed at first, bat baring already become much pre¬ 
possessed la Margaret's fovor, promised to 
speak to Mr. Edey about the matter at once. 
His. reply, le Margaret's great joy, was in the af¬ 
firmative. The whole arrangements were soon 
mads, sod she was installed governess. 

One might think it so greet thing to be a nur- 
sety teacher, bat not so Maggie, for she knew it 
would give her much time, end many facilities 
for educating h e rsel f and preparing for some¬ 
thing Mgtaer. The affair of the dtfesb wee con¬ 
fided to Mrs. Stans by Ma r g aret, befo r e die 
would assume the dudes of her new post Am. It 


was dssmiSMd as ef no grant moment; eeperirih 
ly as it wes a painful sur e st. Mr. Bsiey pms 
ch as ed foe drees la a n ei ghborin g city, cwfifi 
pmbably tell her nil dm wished to know hewn 

gard toil* 

Several weeks had elapsed dace Mugao* 

teak up her abode in C-tweet, when eue 

morning, the firsten which Mr. Edey was to el* 
tempt breakfasting down stairs, he asked hie rie- 
ter-indaw her opinion of the ehfidren's governess 

“ My opinion—tritydo you just ask, pray t has 
anything happened f " 

“No, nothing important. But rinse I mg' 
getting better the' ohiidsavaie with me mere or 
less, and they anfeeustently ptuttSng of' M%- 
gie.' It struck me she must be very young, end 
quite In c o m petent tooontrol them, if she allows 
such familiarity." 

“ Have you seen her yet?” askedMrtiFmm 

“No, I have not," wes the laughing'reply, eg 
he wrapped his dremfeg-gown cleesr, end tried 
to steady his footsteps, by holding to the easy- 
cheir. 

“You had best see her then; why are you 
smiling f ” f 

“Your manner seems to imply that only-is 
needed to convince one emphatically of some¬ 
thing." 

“ Well, as ^recommended her, there is some 
personal feeling In the case. You will find, I 
think, my good brother, she may be young, be 
called ‘ Maggie/ and yet implicitly obeyed at 
the same time." 

“ I dare say. Just poll diat bell for Tom. 1 ’ 

Mrs. Evans complied, and by Tom's assist¬ 
ance Mr. Ecley reached the breakfast-room. It 
was not understood that be was to be down. 
The children were at table, and Margaret pre¬ 
siding as usual. With a sigh, almost* a groan, 
Mr. Ecley saw bis wife's Diace filled by a stran¬ 
ger, and scarcely glanced* at poor Margaret as 
his sister mentioned her name. The delighted 
voices of the children were some relief to his 
thronging memories, but it was a weary meal for 
all. A thousand fears came into Margaret's 
mind, which, when by herself, she freely indulg¬ 
ed. Would that stem-looking man, when be 
came to see for himself, be satisfied with her ? 
Would the method she had adopted with his 
children suit him ! They were certainly doin^ 
well so far, but wonld he think so 1 These tor¬ 
menting questions had to be thrust aside, and 
Margaret resolved to try and look on the sunny 
side, and see what time would do. The old gen¬ 
tleman behaved very wisely by letting well 
enough alone. Mid-winter found her still there, 
and for anght that appeared to the contrary 
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lttity to remain. Bet one subject had become 
arisonstaai sotuto ofaanoyance to Maggie. Mr. 
MAfty had never been informed of the d estruc tio n 
of the valuable drees, and e mer y day her con¬ 
science reproached her for concealing it. 

* fit a fit of desperation one morning, she seated 
bnmelf at the table, and resolved to write a note 
tatting all the particulars, be the result what it 
might. The epistle was written and despatched, 
+ add the reply awaited with no little trepidation. 
'^Come in," called ont Mr Beley, as a rap was 
heard at the library door, and Tom forthwith 
patented himself. 
u Letter, sir. * Miss Nelson/' 

"Ha," said his master, with a look of in¬ 
terrogation. 

"Miss Nelson wished me to hand it t'ye." 

Mr. Ecley read the laconic epistle through, 
Ufld It Aide, and fell Into a reverie. Suddenly 
IS occurred to him, the governess might be anx¬ 
ious for a reply; the tone of the note had said as 
much. He rang the bell, desired to see Miss 
Nelson, and began pacing the floor. 

"You sent for me, sir," said Margaret, as af¬ 
ter entering, she tried vainly, by moving a chair, 
laying down a book and the like, to attract his at¬ 
tention, which had become absorbed by some¬ 
thing passing in the street. 

' " Ah, yes, Miss Nelson—pray be seated." 

"He took a seat opposite. Margaret's color 
was a little heightened in anticipation of an ex¬ 
pected rebuke, and her fingers played nervously 
with a curl of sunny brown hair, which had 
somehow escaped, and rested upon the shoulder 
•f her modest dark dress. 

Tlobert Ecley's first thought on seeing that 
girlish figure, evidently so much afraid of him, 
was to say, " do not be frightened, my child 
but the next, as he caught a full glance from her 
earnest, anxious eyes, was to upbraid himself for 
having been so uncourteous, nay, rude, since she 
had been in the house. He remembered how 
his own motherless children had been tenderly 
cared for, and had often whispered to him of what j 
Maggie had told them of heaven and the angels, 
and he knew in all her duties, she had been 
•trictly conscientious. It was but a flash of 
thought, yet it made him thank her cordially for 
her kindness, and established, by an electric pow¬ 
er, an understanding between two persons who 
had been so long beneath one roof almost unac¬ 
quainted. 

w And what shall I do with what I wrote to 
you of ?" asked Margaret, as she rose to go, after 
• a T^alf hour's conversation. A shadow crossed 
her companion’s brow as he answered, " nothing, 

I prefer it should remain as it is." 


This was but the beginning of pteiuwnt koM 
passed in that luxurious library. Nearly every 
day through the spring-time and summer, Mr. 
Ecley sent for Miss Nelsdn to bring the children 
that he might read aloud to them for an hour. 

The autumn leaves were again beginning to 
fall, and Maggie was not as happy as she had 
been a year ago. It was a brilliant sunset, and 
she sat alone in the bay window, where the little 
ones had first begged her to remain with them. 

A handsome carriage dashed up to the door* 
and Mr. Ecley stepped from it and leisurely as¬ 
cended the steps. A flood of crimson colored 
Margaret’s cheeks, and a short gasp came from 
her parted lips, as if his presence had betrayed 
her thoughts. 

" Tou here, Miss Maigaret!" be asked, look¬ 
ing in, toesing down his driving gloves, and com¬ 
ing forward. "Nellie is wanting you for a 
driven are you inclined to go f" 

* Now is my time," thought Margaret; " ft Is 
weak for me to delay longer." He was bending 
ov^* her, waiting a reply. She could not speak 
firmly thus. Rising from her seat and turning 
away, the words came, stern, abrupt, and with 
an effort that was only too perceptible “ Mr. 
Ecley, it is a year to-day since you employed me 
to teach your children. I think I will not re¬ 
main any longer, if yon please." 

She meant to say employ, to speak like a ser¬ 
vant, anything, everything, to frighten .herself 
out of the burning devotion which had crept un¬ 
called for into her heart, and ruined her peace. 

Could she have seen the emotions which swept 
across that manly free at her side, as the little 
speech fell upon his ears, it might have kindled 
an unthought-of hope. But no, his answer, <fis- 
tinct and catting, was all she comprehended. , 

“ Tou have anticipated my own wishes," he 
said, " I have thought for some time it would be 
as well for you to relinquish the situation." 

With unsteady steps, the words sounding Hke 
a knell, she sought the door. 

“ Margaret, child," exclaimed her companion, 
starting forward, M did yon, can you believe me 
in earnest 1 Spare thee, darling, never f* And 
drawing Maggie gently to his arms he murmur¬ 
ed a fervent "God bless thee." The revulsion of 
feeling was too much, she had nerved herself to 
endure and suffer, but kindness, love, his love, ^ 
had thrown off every barrier, and she wept like a 
child—Soon the humble Margaret Nelson became 
the loved and cherished wife of Mr. Robert Ecley. 

Minds of the very highest order, who hare 
given** unrestrained course to their caprice, or 
to theire passions, would have been so much 
higher by subduing them. 
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THE MOTHERLESS. 


tar XU. ft. T. ILOftlML 


Ttar ft Httlt dark-eyed boy, wHb ■hMi unborn ftudr, 
1ta4 waved around bit par#, polo brow In ztogtote long 
wdfklr; 

But o’er hit brow thtrt dwelt ft shade, and in hit eye ft 
tear— 

I Sit that he wait motherlete in this eold world to drear. 

M Come 4>me y darfiQg, eome to me!^ in gentle tonet I said, 
'* And on a child lews mother's breast repose thy aching 

bead;” 

WWi cautions step he sought mf tide, like tome poor, 
frightened bird. 

And gated with wonder in my fkoe, at lova’a glad tones 
he heard. 

And todn the Utefe tear-wet fkoe waafbndly presttoakie, 
1 whispeeed teftly In hit ear, In aeeeata low and kind, 
**D©«t know, sweet darling, them It One that dwnlle In 
heaven above, 

Who will watch o'er thee night and day with never chang¬ 
ing loye?” 

Tvaa that I toothed the eufli^ing one till tmilee succeed¬ 
ed tear*; 

Twat tad to see grief touch the heart of one to young In 

ynatt; 

lb tN • yeang and tender heart jnet battling into lite, 
Chilte^ by the eold and blighting froat of bitterntat and 


Ood sh i e ld the motherless from harm—the poor and help¬ 
less things! 

O, may they early feel the Joy a Saviour’s blessing brings! 
Eay some kind angel linger nigh, earth’s orphaned ones 
to bleet; 

Xhit he the prayer of every heart: God shield the mother- 



THE DIVORCED. 


BY ARTHUR XBRVHT. 


Withto the softly illuminated parlor of a state¬ 
ly mansion in Berkely-sqnare, seated upon a 
rich lounge, was the widow of Sir Richard Earle 
and her young daughter, Constance. 

The mellowed rays from a silver lamp fell full 
upon their faces, revealing the exquisite contour 
of two of the most beautiful heads in old England. 
What the elder had lost of youthful bloom, was 
amply made up by an intellectual loveliness rare¬ 
ly surpassed. But the broad and lofty brow was 
contracted now, by what seemed extreme men¬ 
tal aaguty); and the large dark eyes that gleam¬ 
ed below were mournful and melancholy as 
death. 

• “Constance — Constance/* she munnured, 
“my only, my beloved child 1 Never has your 
mo ftier denied you aught that couM add to your 
happineea. O, believe her when she solemnly 
assures you, that William Taunton can never 
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make you happy. Would to God Iliad died, ere 
I admitted him to my bouse ami hearth! Bat 
who could have dreamed of Us wooing thee, my 
young, my beautiful child! Why, he is indy 
double thine own age, and already a husband aa 
the sight of the Almighty. But yon do not, you 
cannot lore this man. He baa enlisted jow 
sympathies, but yet your heart is unto u ched. 
Say that it is so, Constance, say that I am right." 

The sweet young free that had nestled to 
Lady Earle's bosom flushed crimson, and the 
' soft bine eyes drooped tiU their long, br o w n 
lashes shaded the rounded cheek below, as aha 
answered: 

“ Mother, dear mother, forgive me, but I 4a 
love 8ir William Tauntou, and believe him to 
have been wronged by the woman who deserted 
him. Why, 0, why, if you have loved him not, 
have yon permitted his visits here t" M 

“Because/' answered Lady Earle, “because 
he once benefited /our dead father; and I oouh) 
not bear to give way to the suspicions I have 
entertained of Um. Besides I deemed yea • 
child, and knew his visits conld not injurs mo. 
0, Constance! promise me that you will listen 
to no love-words from 8ir William, for two 
years; if at the end of that time you still love 
him, or fancy that you do, I will make no ob¬ 
jections to your union." 

And Constance promised, but she sighed aa 
she did so, and her rose-lips quivered as she re¬ 
membered the soft voice and the melancholy 
dark eyes of her lover. 

As the jewelled fingers of Lady Earle gaAered 
the heavy brown curls from her daughter's nedi 
and heaving bosom, she wondered that she had 
not noticed how womanly Constance had be¬ 
come. The rich crimson, flooding Hpa and 
cheek, the dreamy expression of the thoughtfial 
eyes, revealed to the anxious heart of the moth¬ 
er, that though the Innocence of childhood remain¬ 
ed, its unconsciousness had departed forever. 

One year of Constance's probation had passed, 
and still her veins throbbed, and her purs cbeok 
flushed at the mention of Sir William's name. 
RSgidly had she adhered to her promise. Never 
had she given her lover an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing with her alone; bnt upon the street, in the 
park, at the theatre, she had met him frequently, 
and his reproachful looks nursed the fire tel 
still burned in her young breast. 

“ Come, Constance," said the clear voice Of 
Lady Earle, “ it is time to dress to r the theatre, 
to-night. Remember the new prlma donna is 
to appear, and with all the rest of the world, I am 
all eagerness and expectation." 

The light form of Constance was soon robed 
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in A dress of bta velvet, and her soft throat and 
ante adorned with strings of pure, satin-like 
pout*. Her eyes'flashed, And her cheeks glow¬ 
ed. Cor at the theatre she was sure to see Sir 
'William. Lovely she looked, and was; and 
JUdr Bark's heart throbbed with pride, as she 
smoothed with her own white hands the long 
ends of brown hair, and fastened them back 
from the snowy forehead of her child. 

The theatre was crowded to overflowing, and 
a thousand eyes bright and eager with expecta- 
dew were fined upon the stage, as the curtain 
■lowly, rose and revealed the fine face and ex¬ 
quisite proportions of the new prime donna. 

Constance's glance rested upon her lover, and 
a sickly feeling seised her heart, as she saw him 
iM forward in his seat, and gaze with intense 
hiteresmand visible emotion, upon that beautiful 
face, now the centre of attraction to countless 
eyes. 

Bobed in a dress of pink silk, totally without 
ornament or furbelow of any kind, her long shin- 
fag mass of coal-black hair streaming wildly over 
nook, shoulders and arms, nearly to her feet, 
weird-looking eyes, fixed, it seemed to Constance, 
npon Sir William Taunton, stood the new star 
of the theatre I Young as that face was, there 
were lines about the passionate mouth rarely 
Men-at even mature age. And within the dark 
depths of those melancholy eyes, gleamed an ex¬ 
pression of conscious power and passion seldom 
equalled. Never rested that look in eyes that 
have not poured forth the bitter tears of suffering 
sad neglect. 

“ O f there are those young in years, whose 
hearts are prematurely old. Wise are they in 
that mournful wisdom, born of a too early appre¬ 
ciation and knowledge of human ills. Woe to 
the heart, taught by an early acquaintance with 
wrong, to turn from mankind with loathing and 
suspicion 1 Woe to the youthful breast that frets 
beneath a burden of melancholy experience, be¬ 
longing only to those who have passed the merid¬ 
ian of life, and are moving with rapid strides 
downward to the grave! Bloom, beauty, hope, 
are the especial prerogatives of thcyoung,and woe 
be to the heart robbed in childhood of that igno¬ 
rance and innocence which lead it to gaze only 
upon the flowers bedecking the entrance into life, 
and not upon the faded blossoms and with¬ 
ered wastes that lie beyond ! The dullest intel¬ 
lect in that vast assembly felt at once, that sack 
had been the women’s fate, now, for the first 
time before the public. Bitter indeed had been 
the experience that lifted her above and beyond 
the necessity of even the sympathies of the mul¬ 
titude before her. 


Clear, sweet, as the carol of a bird, rose her 
powerful voice upoa the air. Higher, still high¬ 
er it ascended, in its thrilling and sharp sweet¬ 
ness, until it seemed to pierce through the lofty 
arched roof of the building, and float onward and 
upward to the very gates of heaven. Not a 
sound, not a breath, disturbed the perfect silence, 
os the last note died upon the ravished ear of 
thousands. 

Again the silver voice gushed forth in manic, 
and Constance herself forgot all things in die 
deep interest she now felt in the singer, as the 
murmured rather than sung, in tones that brought 
tears to every eye: 

“ Barton bo, carton bo the 4^th and the tnfa 
The hopes that ohm o’er me in eerUtrt youth; 

Thrtv glees is departed, their maglo ia flown, 
Despairing, feint-hearted, I wander a lone . 

’Tls vain to regret thee, you will not regret, 

Too will try to forget me, you eannot ftrget; 

We shall hear of each other, 0, misery to hear 
Those names from another that oaoe were so dSUt. 

What slight words will sting us that breathe of the pas t; 

What slight things wttt bring t* thoughts ta4s*Mf 
Tha fbad hopes chat centred in thee art aU deed, 

But the iron has entered tha soul that they M. 

Like others in seeming, t walk through life’s part, 
Cold, careless, and dreaming, with death in my heart; 
Mo hope, no repentance, tha spring of lift o’er, 

All died with the feeling, he lotas me no more.” 

“Mother, mother!” sobbed Constance, "how 
much she most have suffered! Did you see that 
look of utter wretchedness shining from her 
eyes ?" 

Lady Earle grasped her daughter's hand in both 
hers, and harried in a state of feverish excite¬ 
ment to her carriage. “ O, Constance!" she 
gasped, as the door closed upon them, “Cun 
yon bear to hear a terrible truth ? That singer 
is the separated wife of Sir William Taunton. 
I recognized her from & picture he has in his 
possession. I am sure of it, as that I breathe 
this moment 1" 

And Constance recalled the pale fact of her 
lover, and his emotiou at the singer's appearance 
upon the stage, and her heart told her it was 
true. 

“Mother, mother!" she murmured, “she 
loves him even now. O, can we n6t reunite 
them * - There is some terrible mystery, I am 
sure, la this separation between them! That wo¬ 
man never was false to him 1 I read in it her face, 
this moment- present to me!" And the high-«oul- 
ed, generous Constance wept in th^deep sympa¬ 
thy she felt for her. 

After all, Constance was not really in love; 
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anl Lady Earle clasped her hands hi gratitude 
m Che truth bent upon her. 

Bet Taunton was not the selfish being Lady 
Earle had thought him. she remained a 

little longer at the theatre, she would hate seen 
him rash like a madman to the stage, and with 
the speed of fight, disappear behind the curtain. 
Could she have seen him, as again and again he 
buried his haughty head k the silk robes of his 
long-lost wife, she would hare pitied him. 

*O, Isabel! Isabel!”said Sir WHKam, as he 
gathered her long black hair in his hands and 
beM ft passionately to his tearful fece. “ O, Isa¬ 
bel, I hare sought thee to beg forgiveness for the 
mheiUble past. Unjust, unmanly, ignoble was I 
tMorture thee to the steps them hast taken. In¬ 
nocent I feel that thon wast of the insinuations I 
tortured thee with, driving thee from the heart 
too proud until now to seek thee, and confess its 
fruit. 0, my wife 1 my wife I I was mad to 
dream of taking another to my house and heart. 
8ay that you will forgive the years of banish¬ 
ment, sorrow and grief that I have caused thee! 
The divorce that I in my passion and madness 
at thy continued absence obtained against thee; 
and to the eyes of the world all shall be made 
dear. Come to my home—% home—for O, it 
is thine still, at once—and I will devote my life, 
my whole future life, so long as God shall spare 
it, to thy happiness.” 

And Isabel St. Pierre, the long-absent, haugh¬ 
ty, passionate, but still loving, divorced wife of 
Sir William Taunton, wound her soft arms 
around his neck, and drew his head to her grief- 
worn breast. Bock to the home, once made mis¬ 
erable by his unworthy suspicions, was Isabel 
borne; and humble and loving, clinging to her 
garments, and following her steps like a child, 
was the repentant husband. Again were they 
united, and with the years of happiness that fol¬ 
lowed, passed the grief-stricken lines, once so ap¬ 
parent upon Lady Tauneon’s face. 

LOVE AMOUR THE TURKS* 

A young man desperately in lore with a girl 
at 8tancho, eagerly sought to many bar, but hit 
proposals were rejected. In consequence of his 
disappointment, he bought some poison and de¬ 
stroyed himself. The Turkish police instantly 
messed the father of the young woman, as the 
pause, by implication, of the young man’s death, 
under the fifth species of homicide; ha became, 
therefore, amenable for this act of suicide. 
When the case came before the magistrate it 
wus urged MteeaUy, by the accused, that if he, 
the accused, had not a daughter, the deceased 
would not have fallen in love, con scan enthr he 
would not have been disappointed, and nave died. 
Upon all these counts he was mulcted to pay 
die price of the. venag man’s life, which was 
fixed at eighty piastres .—Sciota Gazette, 
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BY jl m. ITEWUIA. 


It was at the close of a lovely day Si the 
month of June, 183-, when I arrived in die vil¬ 
lage of L-, in Virginia, and repaired to the 

Union feotel—or, rather, tavern,—kept by one 
Timothy Brown, Esq.; celebrated throughout 
the country for the excellent quality of its wines, 
etc., and the suspicious flavor of its " Havana” 
cigars. 

Having resigned my travelling trunk to the 
tender mercies of a burly negro porter, I saun¬ 
tered into the tavern (excuse me, I meant ho¬ 
tel), and taking possession of a copy of the 
only newspaper of which the village could 
boast, I seated myself near the door, and eagerly 
prepared to enjoy its contents, wlfth consisted 
of a most ominous list of advertisements, mar¬ 
riages and deaths, the latest news from Rich¬ 
mond, and the virgin perpetration of some rustic 
laureate, " born to blush unseen.” 

Having fully satisfied myself of the fact that 
the earth still continued to revolve upon its axis, 
I ordered a bottle of Madeira, and invited “ mine 
host ” to partake of it, hoping thereby to obtain 
some jnformation respecting the world in gen¬ 
eral, and the village of L-- in particular. 

The wine speedily developed its admirable 
qualities in the person of Mr. Brown, who at 
once produced a duplicate bottle, and proposed 
a toast. We filled our glasses, and I inquired, 
m,t What shall it be 1" 

° Long life to Ned Marston, and conftasion to 
his enemies,” said Timothy, as he quaffed the 
inspiring draught. 

u And pray, who is Ned Marston f” 

"Why, the young fellow that’s to be tried to¬ 
morrow for murdering Squire Somers. Haven’t 
you heard of it 1” 

14 1 have not,” said I; ft but should like to 
hear fill about it, if you will consent to gratify 
my curiosity.” ' 

He at once assented, and accordingly I com¬ 
fortably located my feet upon an adjoining man¬ 
tel-piece, and having lighted a cigar, I listened 
to the following graphic detail of the circum¬ 
stances, which 1 subjoin for the benefit of file 
reader: 

** It is about two years to-day,” commenced 
Timothy, “ since Mr. Somers came here, bring¬ 
ing with him his danghter Emily, as fine a girl 
as the sun ever shone upon. He bought the big 
White house just beyond here, on the hill, with 
all the ground near it, and called the place * Som¬ 
erville Grove.’ Some weeks after they had got 
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settled, thaw mm* a young chap fmm Rich¬ 
mond, Ned Marston, a second cousin to Miss 
Emily, and a great friead to the family. It 
seems that he lost his father three or four years 
ago, who left him nothing but a widowed 
mother, and a good education. He went to 
practice law, but his heart was too big for his 
pocket; so he came down here and commenced, 
over again. 1 ’ 

“Did his mother come with him?” 

** O, yes; but the old lady died in a short 
time after it, and loft Ned alone in the world— 
that is, as far as near relations are concerned. 
He took a great fancy to Miss Emily, and the 
old gentleman, her father, was very kind td him, 
and hdlped him along as much as he could. 
Things went on very well until last July, when 
Ned had a long talk with Mr. Somers, and fin¬ 
ished by asking him for his daughter. People 
say that the old man refused him. Anyhow, 
Ned left the house in a huff, and never went 
there again.” 

“ But why should Mr. Somers refuse him, if 
his daughter loved him?” I asked. 

“ Well, he told him that it took money to 
keep a wife, and that he couldn’t expect to live 
on love.” 

“ One night they had a party at John Fairley’s, 
who lives near the grove. Miss Emily wVs in¬ 
vited, and so was Marston. Old Fairley’s son 
James, who had just come home from college, 
was very polite to her, and was mad enough 
because she danced with Ned, and wouldn’t 
have anything to say to bun. After that he 
called to see her very often, but she always 
managed to avoid him.” 

“Did her father favor his advances?” said I, 
again interrupting him. 

" No. He said she was her own mistress, and 
could do a# she pleased. Young Fairley said 
he knew who was at the bottom of it all, and 
swore he would fix him for it He soon had a 
chance, and called Ned a poor pettifogger; but 
he got knocked down for his trouble. 

“A few days ago, Mr. Somers went with 
Fairley to hunt rabbits among the hills. They 
had only been gone a short time, when Fairley 
came running in here, almost out of breath, and 
pale as a ghost. He said that old Somers had 
been murdered, and that Ned Marston had shot 
him. 

“ I started right off with him^ and found the 
body lying on its face, and the back of his head 
fall of shot. And there sat Ned close by it, 
with his face on his hands, and his gun close by 
him. As soon as he saw me coming, he jumped 
up, and said: *My God, I’ve murdered him!’ 


and then fell down, and feinted. We earned the- 
body to the house, and poor Miss Emily wan 
almost erasy; but she wouldn’t believe that Ned 
had done it.” , 

“ Did he not attempt to eeoape ?” 

“ O, no; it nearly killed the poor fellow. He 
staid by the corpse until it was buried, and then 
gave himself up.” 

“ What is the general opinion respecting it?”' 
I asked. 

“ Well,” said Timothy, “most people think H 
most have been an accident, and I think so too; 
but I can’t forget how savage Fairley looked 
when Mias Emily said, * I don’t believe Edges . 
would do it.’ However, he’s to be tried to¬ 
morrow, and then I suppose it will all soma 
out.” 

The village clock now admonished me that 
the hour for retiring had arrived. After thank¬ 
ing my friendly host, I adjourned to a small box 
up stairs, dignified by the title of “ Room No* 
1.” And resolving to attend the trial on the* 
niorrow, I resigned myself to the embraces of 
Morpheus', and was soon bnried in the “sweets 
forgetfulness of sleep.” 

The oonrtroom was densely crowded, the 
judge had taken his seat; and when I arrived 
the officers had gone for their prisoner. The 
clock struck ten, and the accused was conducted 
to the bar, there to answer to the laws of his 
country for the murder of his benefactor, the 
father of her whom he loved. All eyes were at 
once fixed upon him, as though to read his very 
soul; but he bore the scrutiny with an unflinch¬ 
ing firmness, which nanght bat conscious inno¬ 
cence could have supported. An almost breath¬ 
less silence was maintained while the clerk read 
the accusation. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “yon 
are arraigned here to answer to the charge of 
wilful and deliberate i^rder. Remember that 
the law does not diotate what answer yon shall 
give. Are you guilty or sot guilty ?” 

Edgar Marston bowed low, and answered in a 
dear and distinct tone : 

" Not guilty.” x 

Never shall I forget his appearance at that 
moment. His commanding figure was draw* 
np to its utmost height; the raven locks which 
bang in disordered masses over his pallid brow, 
were brushed aside, and as he uttered those mo* 
mentous words, he would have served as a do* 
ting representative of innocence repelling the 
assaults of malice. 

The clerk now called the name of “Jamas 
Fairley.” The person thus named mounted the 
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witness stand #fth an assumed confidence, which 
It was plain he was far from feeling; and while 
endeavoring to maintain an expression of com¬ 
miseration for the accused, he studiously avoided 
meeting hk glance. 

He was a jonng man, about two-and-twenty 
jean of age, fashionably dressed, and possess¬ 
ing a countenance on which dissipation and vice 
hnd left unmistakable traces. Daring dm exami¬ 
nation, his eyes wandered in quick, uneasy glances 
over the crowded room, as though fearful of 
soma u ne x pe cted intradsr, yet his aaswera In 
to the qn es t iene of the opposing counsel were 
deer and apparently truthful. His statement 
was as follows: 

“ Last Thmrsday morning, abont ten o'clock, 
I went to the residence of die deceased, and in¬ 
vited him to join me In a hunting excursion 
among the hills. He at once accepted the invi¬ 
tation, and taking his gun we started together. 
After beating about the bushes for some time, 
Mr. Somers started a rabbit, which ran down 
into the hollow near which I was standing. He 
r e qu e ste d me. to remain when I was, while he 
approached it from the other Side. As he walk¬ 
ed round the hill, I lost sight of him. Almost 
at the same instant I heard a loud report, and 
looking up, saw the prisoner rushing toward me, 
With a gun in his hand. As he neared me, I 
discovered that he trembled, and was deadly 
pale. 

"‘Save me! hide me!* he said. 'I’m a mur¬ 
derer V 

w I asked him what was the matter. He point¬ 
ed to the top of the hill, and then added: 

“ * O, Emily, why did I ever know you I" 

u 'Tis false 1” exclaimed Marston, frantically. 
“I never uttered those words, and I call on 
Heaven to witness the truth of what I say." 

A smile of bitter malignity passed over the 
free of the witness, as he continued: 

“ I went in the direction which he had indicat¬ 
ed, and there found the body, as has been before 
stated. I bear the prisoner no ill will, and am 
sorry to appear against him." 

Fairley then left the stand, and several others 
were examined, some of whom, while they testi¬ 
fied to the general good character of the accused, 
stated that there had been some difficulty between 
him and Mr. Somers, which to their knowledge 
had never been adjusted; that at the funeral 
Marston had betrayed the greatest agitation, 
and other symptoms of guilt. 

The judge addressed the jury, informing them 
that although the evidence was all circumstan¬ 
tial, it bora heavily against the prisoner, and 
warned them not to let thehr sympathies inter¬ 


fere with foe demands of justice. They' con¬ 
sulted without leaving the room, and for a few 
moments nothing broke the deathlike itfflnesf 
which prevailed. At length the foreman stated 
that they had agreed upon a verdict 

"Is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty ?" 

In an instant every ear was stretched to catch 
the sound. 

"Guilty 1" was the response. 

The multitude waved to and fro, as though 
under the influence of an electric shock; a wild, 
heart-piercing shriek rent the air, and Bmfly 
Somers was borne senseless from the court-room. 
Women sobbed; and even men—stem, iron- 
hearted men —did not disdain to drop a few hon¬ 
est tears of pity. 

" Edgar Marston," said the judge, again ad¬ 
dressing him, " have you any reaion to show 
why sentence should not be pronounced upon 
yon?" , 

There was no filtering hesitation, no unmanly 
terror, in his tones as he answered: 

“ The laws of my country declare me guilty 
of a foul and heinous crime, of which my own 
conscience declares me innocent. My hand 
may have done the deed; if so, It was purely 
accidental, and fate has decided against me; but 
hear me, while I swear that James Fairley has 
this day perjured himself before God and man. 
On the morning of this sad occurrence I was 
hunting upon the same hill with my accuser. 
A rabbit started up before me, and I discharged 
my gun at him. The report sonnded uncom¬ 
monly loud, and almost at the same instant I 
heard a loud groan. I hastened to the top of 
the hill, and there beheld my friend, my bene¬ 
factor, weltering in bis blood. My horror and 
despair knew no bounds. I rushed madly to¬ 
ward the foot of the hill, where I met James 
Fairley, ’and implored him to go for assistance. 
I never used the expressions of which he accuses 
me, although I believed myself to be the mur¬ 
derer. I shall soon appear before the Great 
Tribunal above, there to prove my innocence 
and confonnd my enemies. I have nothing 
more to say." 

At this moment a noise was heard at one of 
the doors, and an aged man was seen making 
his way toward the witness-stand. All gave 
way before Mm, and John Fairley stood before 
the astonished justice. Bo hat covered his head, 
and his silver locks streamed wildly over his 
brows, while the clenched hands and glaring 
eyes bespoke the fearful tumult that raged within 
him. 

"I acme,” he said, or rather shouted, "I 
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come to clear the innocent and point out the 
guilty. Edgar Marston has committed no cr ime. 
i/jf ton it the murderer 1” 

Jamei Fairley approached his father with pal-, 
lid cheeks and trembling limbs, exc laiming : 

” Beliete him not; he is a madman I How 
should he know V * 

“0$ riper! murderer!'’ screamed the old 
man fiercely; “ touch me not with those hands, 
red with innocent blood! I am nut mad. Listen 
to me, and you shall hear a lather prore his own 
son to be a peijured assassin. I was close to 
the spot where Mr. Somers was brutally mur¬ 
dered, and saw the cowardly deed committed. 
I saw my child; he whom l.had cherished with 
all a father's pride,—I saw Am fire the fatal 
■hot directly at his victim, at the same instant 
that Marston fired at the top of the hill. Little 
did he dreaity that I knew and saw it all. The 
feelings of a parent prompted me to conceal it, 
hoping that Marston would be acquitted for 
want of evidence. But when I heard that my 
son was the accuser, conscience could no longer 
be restrained, my brain seemed on fire—visions 
oT the gallows and its struggling victims haunt¬ 
ed me, even in sleep, while the blood of the 
innocent called for vengeace!” 

Here he staggered forward, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 

Loud rose the voice of the multitude, mingled 
with the cry of “ Death to the perjurer!” as they 
rushed forward to liberate die astonished Edgar. 
James Fairley rushed toward him, and drawing 
a pistol from his breast, fired it, exclaiming: 
“ Think not to escape me thus, Edgar; Marston— 
die!” Fortunately, his arm was struck up by an 
officer, and the ball pierced the ceiling. 

The baffled villain looked sullenly around, as 
though seeking some means of escape. Two 
constables stepped forward to seize him, when 
he suddenly drew another pistol, and placing it 
to his own breast, fired. With a howl of Agony 
and despair he sprang high in the air, and fell a 
disfigured corpse at the side of his suffering 
parent Edgar Marston stepped forth from the 
hall of justice a free man. He had undergone a 
fearful ordeal, and came forth without a blemish. 

Years have rolled on, and Emily Somers is 
now Mrs. Marston. Edgar has become a judge 
in the very court which witnessed the most try¬ 
ing event of his life, and although relentless 
Time has placed its indelible signet on his fore¬ 
head, and threads of silver are thickly strewn 
among her auburn locks, they never cease to 
thank Heaven for their good fortune, and bless 
the memory of the Unexpected Evidence. 

Truth fears nothing but concealment 


BRAN-TEA VS. BRANDY. 

Mr. L-, the famous scene painter, had a 

fancy that he could cure all diseases, and ac¬ 
cordingly prescribed liberally for his friends and 
others, willing to fall nnder his hands. A person 
of great faith applied to him for a cure for a 
very bad cold, and L-—-—’s advice was : 

“Do you see, sare, can you like to drink 
bran tea ?” 

"Brady,* replied the mutant, nothing lofc to 
find so palatable a medicine hinted, as he inupsi 
ined. “Certainly, I have no objection to it 
whatever.” 

“ Vy, then," said L ■■ ■ , “bran-tea Is the 

very thm for you. Take three, fo u r ea t , four 
—oops of it, as hot as you can soup—good big 
tea cups, just after breakfast.” 

“ What, sir,” asked die patient, rather 
amazed, “without water?” 

“ YidoutTatar,” said L— “vatdo you 
mean ? Ho more vater than is in the bran-tea it* 
self ven made. Take it as yon get it. Take 
four large, very large cup9, between breakfast 
and dinner; and ven you find a change for bet¬ 
ter or vorre, oome to meu” 

The faith of the patient was great* and so wag 
his 8 wallow. For five days he stuck to what hg 
thought was the prescription of the painter— 
was of course drunk all day—end at the conclu¬ 
sion of bis exertions in this way, he came m 
L-, full of gratitude for his advice. 

“Iam quite cured, Mr. %> -said he. 

“I never imagined that brandy was so complete 
a cure—I feel quite obliged.” 

“ O, yes,” said Mr. L—-—, “ I was sure it 
would cure you—you felt quite cool all the tame 
you were taking it ?” 

“ Cool," said the patient, “ no, not exactly 
cool, I was rather hot. Zounds, no man mm 
drink a quart of spirits in the fbrenooe and keep 
cool.” 

“ Spirits,” said Mr. L-, rather astonished, 

“ vy there is no spirits in tea made of bran.” 

“ Tea made of bran 1” said his amased friend ; 
“ it was hot brandy I drunk.” 

An explanation, of course, followed. The 
gentleman, however, was cured.— Saturday Evp*> 
mg Gazette. 

TALUS OF AS EDITOR’S TIME. 

That renowned violinist, Miska Hauser, who 
has been travelling in Australia and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, gives the following account of how 
an editor in Sydney values his time. We won¬ 
der how the system would work in this country*' 
He says: “ A few days after my arrival, I paid 
my visit to the different editors of Sydney. Ai 
my first call, I came to a palace-like house, the 
ground’floor occupied by the printing-office. On 
the first floor, among other advertisements, I 
found a tablet iufbrming visitors that the editor 
cannot be spoken with unless paid for bis valua¬ 
ble time. Accordingly everybody, without ex¬ 
ception, is advised to buy a ticket of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room-one hour cost¬ 
ing 10s.; half an hour, 6s; fifteen minutes, gs. 
Such were the contents of this singular price- 
current of time.”— New York Tribune , 

Many a man’s vices have at first been nothing 
went than gopd qualities run wild. 
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Qhfldof mortal^?! itaimMf, 

Down In the martlet* shining And eletr** 
Mtrmalds dance In the billowy foam, 

Is grottoes light, devoid o t Bar- 
I lb nr, Mid p ss rl i, pad costly gems 
Otfttor In lustre swrpusing this#— 

Corel and alga on dancing stem* 

B eacon oa back to the tJaring brine. 

QWU of mortality! hie thee awa^— 

Hie thee away ere the storm-king’s wrath— 
Ibrct are the pefils that border thy way, 
Blank Is the whirlpool that lies In thy path. 

Childwf mortality! stag we again, 

Down in the wayee of the hearing tea; 
Neptane reign* there lord of the main— 

We hi* nymphs and maidens be !* 

Dance with ns to a roundelay— 

Yield to our kind and fHendly g ree tin g*- 
Qnlckly with ne—away! away! • 

Wife is short and time is fleedng.” 

Child of mortality! hie thee away— 

Hie thee away ere the storm-khig^s wrath— 
flproe are the perils that border thy way, 
Black is the whirlpool that Bee in thy path. 


THE CRIMINAL WITNESS. 

BT STLVAKtrS COBB, JR. 

hr th-e spring of '48,1 was called to Jackson 
to attend coart, haring been engaged to defend a 
young man who had b£n accused of robbing 
the mail. I had a long conference with my cli¬ 
ent, and he acknowledged to me that on the 
night when the mall was robbed, he had been 
With a party of dissipated companions over to 
Topham, and that on returning, they met the 
mail-carrier on horseback coming from Jackson. 
Some of his companions were very drank, and 
they proposed to stop the carrier, and overhaul 
Ids bag. The roads were very muddy at the 
time, and the coach conld not run. My client 
assured me tfiat he not only bad no hand in 
fobbing the mail, bnt that he tried to dissuade 
Ms companions from doing so. But they would 
OOt listen to Mm. One of them slipped up behind 
the carrier and knocked him from his horse. 
Then they bound and blindfolded him, and hav¬ 
ing tied him to a tree, they took his mail bag, 
'sink made off into a neighboring field, where 
they overhauled it, finding some five hundred 
dollars in money in the various letterB. Be 
Wknt with them, but in no way did he have any 
hand in the crime. Those who did do it had 
fled, and as the carrier had recognised i\ixn in 
to party, lrt bad been arrested. 
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The matlfog bad been found, as well as the 
letters. Those letters from which money had 
been taken, were kept, by order of the officers, 
and duplicates sent to the various persons, to 
whom they were directed, announcing the par¬ 
ticulars. These letters had been given me for 
examination, and I had then returned them to 
the psosecuting attorney. * 

I got through with my private preliminaries 
about noon, and as the case wonld not come np 
before the next day, I went into the court in the 
afternoon, to see what was going on. The first 
cause which came up was one of theft, and the 
prisoner was a young girl, not more than seven¬ 
teen years of age, named Elizabeth Mad worth. 
She was very pretty, and bore that mild, inno¬ 
cent look, which we seldom find in a culprit 
She was pale and frightened, and the moment 
my eyes rested npon her, I pitted her. She had 
been weeping profusely, for her bosom was wet, 
but as she found so many eyes upon her, she be¬ 
came too much frightened to weep more. 

’The complaint against her set forth that shit 
had stolen one hundred dollars. from a Mrs. 
Nassby; and as the case went on, I found that 
this Mrs. Naseby was her mistress, she (Mrs. 
N.) being a wealthy widow, living in the town. 
The poor girl declared her innocence in the most 
wild terms, and called on God to witness that 
she wonld rather die than steal. But circum¬ 
stances were hard against%er. A hundred dol- 
lafB, in bank-notes, had been stolen from her 
mistress's room, and she was the only one Who 
had access there. 

At this juncture,' while the mistress Was upon 
the witness-stand, a young man came and caught 
me by the arm. He was a fine looking fellow, 
and big tears stood in his eyes. 

"They tell me you are a good lawyer** ha 
whispered. 

“ I am a lawyer,* I answered. 

“ Then—O !—save her! Ton can certainly 
do it, for she is innocent* 

" Is she your sister V* 

The youth hes Rated and colored. 

“No, sir* be said. “But—but—* 

Here he hesitated again. 

" Has she no counsel 1* I asked. 

“None that's good for anything—nobody 
that'll do anything for her. O, save her, and I'll 
pay you all I’ve got. I can't pay yon much, but 
I can raise something." 

I reflected for a moment. I cast my eyes to¬ 
wards the prisoner, and she was at that moment 
looking at me. She caught my eye, and the 
volume of humble, prayerfhl entreaty, I read in 
"those large, tearftft tofos, resulted me in a mo- 
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meat. Iipi my seal I knew that the girl wu in¬ 
nocent ; or, at least, I firmly believed so—and 
perhaps I could help her. I arose and went to 
the girl, and asked her if she wished me to de¬ 
fend her. She said yes. Then X informed the 
court that I was ready to enter into the case, and 
I was admitted at once. The loud murmur of 
satisfaction^rhich ran through the room quickly 
told me where the sympathies of the people 
were. 

I asked for a moment’s cessation, that I might 
speak with my client. I went and sat down by 
her side, and asked her to state to me candidly 
the whole case. She told me she had lived with' 
Mrs. Naseby nearly two years, and that during 
> all that time, sfie had never had any trouble be¬ 
fore. About two. weeks ago, she said, her 
mistress lost a hundred dollars, 

“ She missed it from her drawer/’ the girl 
told me, " and she asked me about it, but I 
knew nothing of it. The next thing I knew, 
Nancy Luther told Mrs. Naseby that she saw me 
take the money from her drawer—that she 
watched me through the key-hole. Then they 
went to my trunk, and they found twenty-five 
dollars of the missing money there. But O, sir, 
I never took it—and somebody else put that 
money there 1” 

I then asked her if she suspected any one. 

" I don’t know,” she said, " who could have 
done it but Nancy. She has never liked me, be¬ 
cause she thought I was treated better than ^he 
was. She is the cook, and I was the chamber¬ 
maid.” 

She pointed Nancy Luther out to me. She 
was a stout, bold-faced girl, somewhere about 
five-and-twenty years old, with a low forehead, 
■mall gray eyes, a pug nose, aud thick lips. I 
caught her glance once, as it rested upon the 
fair young prisoner, and the moment I detected 
the look of hatred which I read there, I was 
convinced that she was the rogue. 

“ O, sir, can you help me 1” my client asked, 
in a fearful whisper. 

" Nancy Lather, did jou say that girl’s name 
was 1” I asked, for a new light had broken in 
upon me. 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Is there any other girl of that name about 
here 1” 

"No, sir.” 

" Then rest you easy. I'll try hard to save 
JOU. 

I left the court room, and Went to the prose¬ 
cuting attorney and asked him for the letters I 
had handed him—the ones that had been stolen 
from the mail bag. He gave them to me, and* 


having selected one, I returned the Tilt, and 
told him I would Bee that he had the one I kept 
before night. I then returned, ftf the court room, 
and the case went on. 

Mrs. Naseby resumed her testimony. She 
said she entrusted her room to the prisoner’s 
care, and that no one else had access there save 
herself. Then she described about missing the 
money, and closed by telling how she found 
twenty-five dollars ff it in the prisoner’s trank. 
She could swear it was the identical money she # 
had lost, it betflg in two tend and one (IvcMloli&r 
bUl. 

"Mrs. *Nasehy/’ said I, "when yon first 
missed your money, had you any reason to Re¬ 
lieve that the prisoner had taken it f” 

“ No, sir,” she answered. 

" Had you ever before detected her in any 
dishonesty 1” 

"No, sir.” \ 

" Should you have thought of searching her 
trunk had not Nancy Luther advised you and 
informed you ?" 

" No, sir.” 

Mrs. Naseby then left the stand, and Nancy 
Luther took her place. She came up with a 
bold look, and upon me she cast a defiant glance, 
as much as to say, " trap me, if you can.” She 
gave her evidence as follows; 

She said that on the night when the money 
was stolen, she saw the prisoner going up stairs, 
and from the sly manner in which she went up, 
she suspected all was tot right. So she followed 
her up. "Elizabeth went into Mrs. Naseby’e 
room, and shut the door after her. I stooped 
down and looked through the key-hole, and saw 
her at her mistress’s drawer. I saw her take 
out the money and put itin her pocket. Then 
she stooped down and picked up the lamp, and 
as I saw that she was coming out, I, hurried 
away.” Then she went on and told how she 
had informed her mistress of this, and how she 
proposed to search the girl’s trank. 

I called Mrs. Naseby back to the stand. 

" Yon say that no one, save yourself aud the 
prisoner, had access to your room,” I said. 

" Now could Nancy Lather have entered that 
room, if she wished?” 

" Certainly, sir. I meant no one else had any . 
right there.” 

I saw that Mrs. N., though naturally a hard 
woman, was somewhat moved by poor Elisa¬ 
beth’s misery. 

"Could your cook have known, by any 
means in your knowledge, where your money 
was?" 

" Yes, sir; for she has often come up to my 
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room when T was there, and I have gfren her 
money with which to bay provisions of market- 
men, who happened along with their wagons.” 

44 One more question: Have yon known of 
the prisoner’s having used any money since this 
Iras stolen 1” 

* No, sir.” 

I now called v Nancy Lather back, and she be¬ 
gan to tremble a little, though her look was as 
bold and defiant as ever. - 

44 Miss Luther,” I said, “ why did you not fti- 
fbrm your mistress at once of what yon had 
seen, without waiting for her to ask yon about 
the lost money?” 

44 Because I could not make np my mind at 
once to expose the poor young girl,” she an¬ 
swered, promptly. 

14 Ton say you looked through the key-hole 
and saw her take the money ?” 

* Yes, sir." 

** Where did she place the lamp, while she 
did so?” 

44 On the bureau.” 

"In your testimony, you said she stooped 
down when she picked it np. What did you 
mean by that?” 

The girl hesitated, and finally said she didn’t 
mean anything, only that she picked np the 
lamp. 

44 Very well,” said L 44 How long have yon 
been with Mrs. Naseby f” 

44 Not quite a year, sir." 

"How much does she pay you a week ?” 

44 A dollar and three-quarters.” 

44 Have you taken up any of your pay since 
jo u have been there !” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 How much ?” 

44 1 don’t know, sir.” 

* Why don’t you know ?” 

44 How should I? I’ve taken it at different 
times, just as I wanted it, and have kept no ac¬ 
count.” 

44 Now if you had had any wish to harm the 
prisoner, couldn’t you have raised twenty-five 
dollars to put in her trunk ?” 

44 No, sir,” she replied, with virtyous indig¬ 
nation. 

44 Then you have not laid up any money since 
yon have been there?” 

44 No, sir—only what Mrs. Naseby may 
owe me.” 

"Then yon didn’t have twenty-five dollar! 
when you came there?” 

44 No, sir; and what's more, the money found 
in the girl's trunk was the very money that Mrs. 
Naseby lost. Ton might have known that, If 


you'd only remember wbat yon hear.” This 
was said very sarcastically, and was intended as 
a crusher upon die idea that she could have put 
the money into the prisoner’s trunk. However, 
I was not overcome entirely. 

44 Will yon tell me if yon belong to this 
State ?” I asked next. 

44 1 do, sir.” 

“In wbat town?" 

She hesitated, and for an instant the bold look 
forsook her. But ehe finally answered: 

44 1 belong in Somers, Montgomery county.” 

I next turned to Mrs. Naseby. 

44 Do yon ever take a receipt from your girls 
when you poy them?” I asked. 

44 Always,” she answered. 

44 Can yon send and get one of them for me V* 

“She has told,yon the trqth, sir, about my 
payments,” Mrs. Naseby said. 

44 O, I don't doubt it,” I replied; 44 but still 
the ocular proof is the thing for the court¬ 
room,” I added, with a smile. 44 So if you 
can, I wish you wonld procure me the receipts.” 

She said she would willingly go, if the court 
said so. The court did say so, and she went. 
Her dwelling was not far off, and she soon re¬ 
turned, and handed me four receipts, which I 
took and examined. They were all signed in a 
strange, straggling hand, by the witness. 

44 Noqr, Nkncy Luther/’ said I, turning to the 
witness, and speaking in a .quick, startling tone, 
at the same time looking her sternly in the eye, 
44 please tell the court, and the jury, and tell me, 
too, where you got the seventy-five dollars you 
sent in a letter to your sister in Somers ?” 

The witness started as though a volcano bad 
buret at her feet. She turned pale as death, 
and every limb shook violently. I waited un¬ 
til the people could have an opportunity to see 
her emotions, and then I repeated the question. 

44 1—never—sent—any,” she fairly gasped. 

44 Yon did I” I thundered, for I was excited 
now. 

44 1—I—didn't,” she faintly uttered, grasping 
the rail by her side for support. 

“May it please your honor, and gentlemen 
of the jury,” I said, as soon as I had looked 
the witness out of countenance, 44 1 came here 
to defend a youth who has been arrested for 
helping to rob the mail, and in the course of 
my preliminary examinations, I had access to 
the letters which had been torn open and rifled 
of money. Whop I entered upon this case, 
and heard the name of this witness pronounced, 
I went out and got this letter which I now hold, 
for I remembered to have seen one bearing the 
signatory of Nancy Lather. This letter was 
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taken from the mOrbeg, and it contained 
seventy-five dollars, and by looking at the post¬ 
mark, yon will observe that it was mailed on 
the very next day after the hundred dollars 
were taken from Mrs. Naseby’s drawer. I Will 
wad it to yon, if yon please/' 

The coart nodded assent, and I read the fol¬ 
lowing, which was without date, save that made 
by the post-master upon the ontside. I give 
it here verbatim: 

“ Sister Dorcas : i oend yu heer serente 
flv doiers, which i want yu to kepe for me til i 
cum hum. i cant kepe it heer coz ime afrade 
it will git stole, dont speke wun word tu a 
' liviu sole bout this coz i dont want nobodi tu 
kno i hav got enny mony. Vu wont now wil 
yu. i am tirsfc rate beer, only that gude far 
nothin snipe of liz mad worth is heer yit—but i 
hop ta git red ov her now. yu no i rote vu 
boat her. giv my luv to awl inqairen frends. 
this is from your sister til deth 

HUtfcr Luther/’ 

“ Kow, your honor/* I said, as I banded him 
the letter, and also the receipts, “you will see 
that the letter is directed to ‘Dorcas Luther, 
Somers, Montgomery County/ And you will 
also observe that one hand wrote that letter 
and signed those receipts. The jury will also 
observe. And now I will only add: It is 
plain to see how the hundred dollars were dis¬ 
posed of. Seventy-five were put into that let¬ 
ter and sent off for safe keeping, while the re¬ 
maining twenty-five were placed in the prison¬ 
er's trunk for the purpose of covering the real 
criminal. Of the tone of Other parts of the 
letter, I leave you to judge. And now, gen¬ 
tlemen, I leave my client’s case in your hands, 
only I will thank God, and I know you also 
will, that an innocent person has been thns 
strangely saved from rain and disgrace.” 

The case was given to the jury immediately 
following their examination of the letter. They 
had heard from the witness's own mouth that 
she had no money of her own, and without 
leaving their seats, they returned a verdict of 
—“Not Guilty." 

The youth, who had first asked me to de¬ 
fend the prisoner, caught me by the band, but 
he could not speak plainly. Ae simply looked 
at me through his tears for a moment, and then 
rushed to the fair prisoner. He seemed to for- 
get where he was, for he flung Ms arms about 
her, and as she laid her head upon his boiom, 
she wept aloud. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed; but if Nancy Luther had not been 
immediately arrested for theft, She would have 
been obliged to seek the protection of the eft* 
cm#, or the excited people would surely bare 


her, if they had done no moo. On 
the next morning, I received a note, very 
handsomely written, in which I was told that 
“the within" was but a slight token of the 
gratitude due me for my efforts in behalf of a 
poor, defenceless, but much loved, maiden. It 
was signed “ Several Citizeh*/' and con¬ 
tained one hundred dollars. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the youth came to pay me all the 
money he could raise. I simply showed him 
[ the note I had received, and asked him if be 
| would keep his hard earnings for his wife, 
when he got one. He owned that he intended 
to make Lizzy Mad worth his wife very soon. 

I will only add that on the following day, 
I succeeded in clearing my next client from 
conviction of robbing the mail; and I will not 
deny that I made a considerable handle of the 
fortunate discovery of the letter which had 
saved an innocent girl, on the day before, in 
my appeal to the jury; and if I made* them 
feel that the Anger of Omnipotence was in the 
work, I did it because I sincerely believed my 
client was innocent of all crime; and I am 
sore they thought so too. 


FEEING SERVANTS. 

In a recent number of Household Words, troah- 
ing of the ancient custom Of giving vails to ser¬ 
vants, it is narrated that atone of Garrick's many 
dinners, Fielding was present, and vatls to ser¬ 
vants being still in fashion, each of the guests at 
parting made a present to the man-servant of the 
great actor, * Da vid, a Welshman, and a great 
wit in his way. When the company had gone, 
the leeser David, being in high glee, was asked 
by his master how much he had got. “ I can t 
tell you yet, sir,” was the man's reply. “ Here 
is a half-crown from Mps. Cibber, Got plcss bur! 
—here is a shilling from Mr. Mackiin ; here are 
two from Mr. Havard; here Is—and Here is 
something here from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his 
merry heart!" By this time the expectant 
Welshman, wearing the great actor’s livery, had 
unfolded the paper, when, to his great astonish¬ 
ment, he saw that H contained a voter aad **»- 
mistakable penny, and no more. Garnet it pa 
said, was nettled at this, and spoke next day to 
Fielding about the impropriety of jesting with a 
servant. “Jesting!” saiu the author of TUn 
Jones, with seeming surprise; “ so far from it, 
that I meant to do the follow a real service—for, 
had I given him a shilling, or a balfcrowml 
knew you would have taken it from him; but by 
giving him only a penny, he had a chance of call¬ 
ing it hia own/’ The discontinuance first, Brie 
add, commenced seriously In Scotland. 


Little ehgdnu 1-holy angels that thnmg our 
pathway, and draw our feet from the by-w^mof 
sin and crime. How much the world is indebted 
to them for their saving influence, for the con¬ 
trolling power they exercise over the mind of 
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Tfi#2* arftgtontu, to Bik« os btdsr, tour and bolter. 

Jaf. 

Then vrhy do on fhto Mid Bann e r , 

At oar Rater’s holy wiM! 

Why not qmm oar dnM gxtofiagsf 
To oar herit* my “ P mm, bo »till!” 

Ah, we lore too well and fondly, 

JPef to murmur and repine— 

Kovor hare we teamed to whkper, 

“ Hoi ear wfii, hat fnttur, Itatew! 

And the Bible’* beaming ewuhine 
Never pierces in our gloom; 

Tor we veil oar saddened eyesight 
With the shadows of the tomb; 

And oar hearts, so eold and stony, 

Never open to Hteeallt 

Nor we deem oar gloom submission, 

Thao forbidding God and alL 

But we ought not thus to sorrow, 

Blight our hopes, and dim oar love; 

Nor tt pleeeeth not the Savhmr— 

He who dwells in light above. 

And he sighs with deep oompasalon, 

As he views oar downward ways, 

When we ought “be up and doing,” 

Adding to his sounding praise. 

Then let’s oease oar sinful mttrm’ring, 

Take strong courage to oar hearts; 

And light proudly in life’s battle, 

Nobly bearing each his parts. 


MY AUNT ADELAIDE. 


BT SARAH K. BAR8TOW. 


At the parsonage, there was what we little 
folks called “ a grand time/’ that Thanksgiving 
d*J. As man/ of ns as could gather together 
therc^ for the storm, made the great parlor merry 
with our own happiness. There were our grand- 
parents, seated in their own easy •chairs, on either 
aide of the wide chimney place, alternately watch¬ 
ing* with amused interest, the merriment of the 
young ones, and talking ov$r their early days, 
and bringing back many a pleasant Thanksgiving 
thatiiad passed with their own yonth. 

Then there was Uncle Herbert, “ the pastor,” 
sitting by grand mama’s aide. Handsome was 
minister Grahams, and gentle, and good, and 
noble-hearted ; an upright, eamest-sonled man, 
and in every sense a Christian. How we loved 
him! He always allowed ns to be as merry as 
me pleased, provided we were not boisterous, 
and he notunfrequently gladdened oar hearts by 
joining himself in our mirthful games. He was 
12 


n mm efacn, or gloomy, or anatom; ior monte 
to. which theae names eaa he applied, aee not 
those of a true Christian. He was always gem 
tie, genial, friendly; with ready sympathies for 
all; showing u* in his daily life, and his beauti¬ 
ful character, what true Christianity is. 

There, too, were Undo Edmund, and hie wife, 
and their lovely daughter, tbe seventeen-year- ; 
old Clara, Harold and Ellen, John and Mar¬ 
garet, the two next married pairs, followed; and 
to them we four little ones belonged. Then, 
came Aunt Adelaide, the youngest of the daugh¬ 
ters. And Aunt Adelaide was thirty yea0 old, 
sad unmarried. 

If I had always thought my Aunt Adelaide 
perihelion itself, it was especially so on that par¬ 
ticular Thanksgiving night; when* with the fire¬ 
light playing over the satin-shining bands and 
braids of her chestnut hair, and sparkling in her 
handsome, kindly brown eyes, she sat in her own 
favorite corner of the nearest window-seat, and 
gathered the children about her, to tell them 
stories. All the young people seemed to take to 
my Aunt Adelaide naturally; and Clara herself 
our seventeen-year-old girl, sat at her foot, to 
listen to the beautiful stories, just like the restof 
the children. 

80, while the grandparents, and the elder 
daughters and eons discoursed among them¬ 
selves around the blaring hearth, Adelaide Gra* 
harae, in her own pleasant, winning, sensible 
way, kept us gathered in a quiet, attentive circle 
about her, telling the moet beautiful and in¬ 
structive fairy tales that a good-natured autho 
ever wrote 4 . For fairy tales are instructive—ay, 
and usefol, too, say what you wilj. 

Adelaide was a lovely woman. I remember 
that this was the burde# of my thoughts that 
night, as I stood by her side, with my hand lying 
clasped in hers, and my eyea fixed upon her few* 
calm, noble face; for much as I loved story tell¬ 
ing, I could not help thinking of her and her 
bounty, too; so that I sometimes lost the thread 
of the narrative, for very admiration of the fas¬ 
cinating narrator. 

It was something qnite incomprehensible to 
me, that she had never married; for I could not 
conceive of attractions greater than those which 
she possessed. But it was true that her thirtieth 
year had arrived, and Adelaide remained a sin¬ 
gle woman, and dwelt still in the old parsonage, 
with her parents and her brother Herbert. And 
a blearing she was to the place that claimed her. 
For beauty, and goodness, and excellent sense, 
for powezfnl intellect, and nobleness of soul, 
Adelaide malted a very queen among women. 
It was not, however, as I knew when I grew 
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otiar, that none sought bar hand, for i 

dm^d dm ilm w ib that ay beautifulami 
bad declined a score of offers before ber twenty- 
fifth year, and eligible offers, foo. 

Ball did net know il then; and I wondered 
quietly and cmrioasly, as I stood there, dial she 
was always there to tell ns stories, and keep nr in 
good order, whenever we came. 

The laky story was ended. 

“Ah, how charming that was! Tel! ns more !*’ 
cried the children, eagerly. I alone was silent. 

, “Well,” laughed Ann! Adelaide, “I must 
think ef another, I suppose! Be patient a mo¬ 
ment, my dean.” And there was a moment of 
■Hence. 

“Ellen Aubrey,” said'my Uncle Herbert's 
voice, dose beside me. “ Ellen Aubrey, what is 
there in your aunt's fkce, which so deeply inters 
ests you ?” 

I looked up. He stood by me, with folded 
arms, his amused and penetrating glance fixed 
on mine. 

“ You have not heard a single word she has 
been saying, for die fast ten minutes,” he went 
on. “ Tell me your thoughts.” 

I looked from him to my young companions. 

I was three yean older than any of them. Then 
I looked at Clara. She was waiting for my an¬ 
swer. Aunt Adelaide was thinking of the pro¬ 
posed story: but all the rest of these girls and 
boys!— 

Uncle Herbert's fine eyes sparkled. “ O, well, 
you needn't tell It before them,” he said. “ Come 
over to that great Chair with me, where nobody 
hut you and I can hear.” 

And crossing the room, he placed himself in 
die above mentioned chair, and perched me on 
his knee. “How for i$ Ellen.” 

“ Und* Herbert, I was thinking about Aunt 
Addaide. I was wishing, when you spoke to 
me, that she would get married, like Aunt Mar¬ 
garet, and Aunt Eveline, and my mama.” 

“ That's my frank Ellen! Well, but I cannot 
say that I quite agree with you in your wish. 
What should I do without my good sister Ade¬ 
laide? What would Adelaide's father and 
mother do, do you suppose V* 

“I can't teH, sir. But why shouldn't she 
many, like the rest V* 

He laughed, and then grew grave. “True 
enough, why shouldn’t she, Ellen 1 But don’t 
talk about so dreadful a thing! Maybe, Aunt 
Adelaide will take it into her head to fly off, 
some day; but we mustn’t suggest such a flight 
you know. It never would do in the world 1” 

“Unde H erber t , I meant to ask her. I am 
glad you toM me not, if y&u wouldn't Hie It” 


•i So ami.” And he stalled. 

“But you wont tell grandpapa, and grand- 
mam a, and the rest, what I have said to you !” 

“ No, Ellen, I wil^ not,” he answered. 

I slid down from his knee, and then stood - 
where I had landed, listening to a sound without. 

“Now what, Ellen?” 

“I hear sleigh-bells, Unde Herbert.” . 

He listened also, with inclined head. 

“ So do I. Sleigh-bells are no very uncom¬ 
mon things, but I confess they surprise me to¬ 
night. I thought the road was completely 
blocked up.” 

We went together to a window, and he drew 
aside the curtain. The snow had ceased to foil. 
The night was fine and clear. A plain of star¬ 
lit whiteness extended for miles away on every 
hand. You could not see the road for drifts; 
but floundering up through them, coming from 
the direction of the town, were visible a pair of 
powerful black hones, and a sleigh, with throe 
or four persons in it. For a moment, the hones 
were reined in; then their heads were turned 
towards the open gateway of the carriage drive, 
leading up to the door. 

“ It is somebody coming here,” said my unde, 
letting the curtain fall; and with a word to the 
rest, he left the room, and crossed the hall to 
open the door. I v went with him. 

A flood of light poured out uppn the snowy 
drive, revealing the horses, the sleigh, and the 
people at once. There was a man in af shaggy 
overcoat, who sprang from the sleigh, and ad¬ 
vancing towards my uncle, said, in brief and 
plain speech, yet with a certain courteousness 
of manner that softened some little apparent 
testiness of feeling: 

• “ Sir, we must beg pardon for this intrusion, 
but the fact is, that my horses here are unable 
to go further up the road, which is quite impaaa- 
able beyond this, and I am forced to entreat your 
hospitality for a few hours, till men can clear a 
way down from the Hedge.” 

“ You are quite welcome, sir,” returned my 
uncle—“ you are quite welcome. Come directly 
in, if you please; I will send a servant to attend 
to your horses. Ellen,” to me—“ run and speak 
to Thomas, my dear.” 

I ran, and when I came back, I found three 
persons in the hall—the gentleman whom I had 
first seen, who turned out to be Mr. Arthurson, 
our new neighbor of the Hedge (a fine estate 
somewhat more than a mfle beyond the parson¬ 
age), his ward, Bichard Hilton, a young and 
handsome man, and—I mention her last, be¬ 
cause I must tell how beautiful she was—a young 
girl, of sixteen or seventeen, standing just under 
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tbehaB lamp, so that the *l%k* fell faH on her 
bright, fair curl*, bar while brow, and flashed 
cheeks, and left in violet shadow the sweet, shy 
eyes, that looked bashfully about, and then drop* 
ped to As floor again. My Aimt Adelaide had 
come oat, and my xnothef; and they were taking 
off the cumbersome cloak that enveloped her 
little figure. She was Louise Milward, the 
niece of Mr. Arthurson. 

Their wrappings removed, our guests were 
introduced to the company in the parlor. We 

found they had come from C-that afternoon, 

with the expectation of reaching the Hedge by 
eight o’clock, sod had got on very well, until 
the drifts up the road impeded their farther pro¬ 
gram. They were cordially invited to take up 
their quarters at the parsonage, until the road 
was broken up. There was no prospect of their 
being able to push os, for two or three days. 

A slight appearance of impatience, consterna¬ 
tion and amusement was visible among them 
at this announcement; and no wonder, for Bich¬ 
ard Hilton and pretty Louise Milward were to 
have been married, at Mr. Artharson's house, 
that evening 1 

“ Cannot we get on, I wonder 1" was Mr. Hil¬ 
ton's serious inquiry. He seemed disappointed. 
Pretty Louise laughed with Clara at the delay. 
Bichard would have the groom up, to get his 
op ini on. Themes was called; he listened, cal¬ 
culated the strength of the homes, end shook his 
head dubioualy, in answer to the inquiry of Mr. 
Hilton whether there was any possibility of a 
meesftijger reaching the Hedge. 

"No, sir, I dizma think ye'll get there the 
night," was his decision. 

" Well, my dear sir," said flne^e Edmund, 
laughingly, to Mr. Arthurson—“since there*is 
no prospect of your reaching the Hedge to-uight, 
and this evening was set for the marriage, why 
should it not tike place, stall f My brother 
Herbert, here will, I am sure, be only too happy 
to offer his services." 

Mr. Arthunon turned quickly to my Uncle 
Herbert. "Indeed 1 " he muttered, scanning him 
rapidly. Then —*1 beg your pardon," aloud— 
“then we are at the Grahame Parsonage, after 
all T I thought as much at first." 

My Uncle Herbert bowed, and said something 
confirmatory of his brother's words. Mr. Arthur¬ 
son meditated a moment, and then referred the 
matter to Richard Hilton. In a moment all 
were discussing it, while the lovely little bride 
elect trembled and blushed like a roee-loaf, and 
teemed wkvering between smiles and tears. 

“ You had better not postpone ft, my dears," 
•aid our grandmother, “people say there's no 
good in putting off a wedding." 
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And all were on gmadmother's side. All 
declared that it would be a charming thing to 
have a wedding to vary the evening's enter¬ 
tainment ; and the aunts clustered about the lit¬ 
tle Louise, with all sorts of encouragement. 
The children were* in a fever of ex c itemen t . 
Clara Howell fluttered about with delight. 

I stole my Uncle Herbert’s hand. “ Wouldn’t 
it be splendid to have m wedding, unde f" I 
asked, confidently; “new don’t you think ft 
would?" # 

He looked amused. “ I think ft would he 
decidedly fine, my little Ellen. Why can't you 
use your influence with the lady ?" 

“ I don’t dare. They wouldn’t mind me. Pm 
so little. But yon just go and say something 
to Mr. Hilton. It's all he wants, I’m sure." 

Uncle Herbert laughed. “You are a person of 
decided penetration, Ellen. Aunt Mrinidft 
could not have covered the case better herself." 
And he crossed over to Mr. Hilton's chair. 

And while they were all talking, Mr. Arthur¬ 
son stood with his back to the fire, his aims 
folded on his chest, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. I have n$t described Mr. Arthurson yet 

He was a rather tall, and square-built man, 
with a form that displayed at once strength, ac¬ 
tivity and grace; yes, certainly grace, for I could 
not help admiring it His head was massive, 
and covered with abundant, dose-curled locks of 
black, silken hair; the forehead was broad and 
square, the eyes very dark, and large, with spirit 
and penetration flashing from beneath their heavy 
brows ; the nose and mouth expressive of pride, 
firmness, decision and energy. Nature had used 
no delicate chisel—no exquisite marble here. 
In an hour of inspiration—with rough materials 
and a free hand, she had hewn out a form and 
face in which power and beauty lived and 
breathed. He started suddenly from his silent 
mood; leaving his position by the hearth, he 
advanced towards the group at the opporite side 
of the room. 

“ Well, Rictard—Louise 1 have you decided ?" 
was his question, asked in that brief, abrupt mea¬ 
ner characteristic of him. Mr. Grahame, what 
have yon been able to effect ?’’ 

Uncle Herbert and the rest had pretty well 
persuaded the young people to have the matter 
consummated then and there; but both evinced 
some little natural hesitation about appearing as 
the sole actors in so large a company, and all 
strangers. 

’ “ 0, we must find some couple to stand up 
with them," said my mother, gaily. “Come, 
who will volunteer? We must have a brides¬ 
maid and groomsman, good people." 
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MY AUtt ADStJtittE. 


Everybody began to took about bim, and then 
there wm a general laugh. Besidea my Unde 
Herbert, there was no nnmaitied gentleman hi 
the company, except Mr. Arthnraon himself. 
He waa pressed Into sendee. 

** The mischief's in it !" he muttered. “ This 
comes of people's getting married! Well! I 
yield—with all the resignation I possess. And 
now, mesdames, since yon hare selected me, I 
beg leare to make choice of a partner. Miss 
GrahamsI"—and he bent, with deferential grace 
over my Aunt Adelaide's chair—“ may I ask 
you to favor me with your assistance !" 

She was evidently a little startled by the sud¬ 
denness of the application. I think she had been 
calculating on Olara for the part of bridesmaid; 
bat she quietly a s s en ted. 

And now the laughter and merriment quite 
subsided. Everybody grew still. What a seri¬ 
ous moment that wSs! I remember that it seem¬ 
ed to me, just then, that there was something 
really awfal in standing up to be married. I 
heartily repented my wish about my Annt Ade¬ 
laide. I was very thankful, on the whole, that 
she was not the bride. 

The wedding was like all other weddings, I 
dare say; bht I could have told not a word of 
the proceedings then, for I saw nothing but my 
Aunt Adelaide, in her gray silk dress, crossing 
the room with Mr. Arthurson. She looked hand¬ 
somely ; she was quiet, and self-possessed. Mr. 
Artfyirson looked down at her, and he admired 
her as much as I did. 

It was over in a few moments; the blessing 
given—the prayer breathed—and our pretty, shy 
girl guest was a bride. 

Then came kisses and congratulations, and 
the subdued confhsion that follows home-wed¬ 
dings in general. The color came trembling 
into my Annt Adelaide's fair cheek, as Hr. 
Arthurson led her back. He looked down, saw 
it, and smiled. There was something beautifal 
exceedingly in that smile. 

“ Ton are a little agitated, spite of yourself. 
Miss Grahams he said. 

" A little."" 

“ It is quite natural. Yon gave Louise a great 
deal of courage, however, the little scared thing!" 

“ She is young—a mere child. I do not won¬ 
der at her timidity; especially in a room filled 
with strangers. Though, certainly, we need not 
seem like strangers, since we are fHends and 
neighbors of her ancle." 

“ Ho. Then yon think that age ought to be¬ 
stow self-possession! Miss Qrahame, I atn 
thirty-nine. I am not at all sure that I shall hate 
the coolness to conduit myself satfefrctorBy, 


when the time comes for me to assume the yoke 
matrimonial. Will yon promise to assist In 
keeping me and my wife in countenance, on that 
occasion?" 

My Annt Adelaide laughed. “ WUBngly, if 
yon and your wife desire it." 

“ It is an agreement. Ton will member it!" 

“ I will remember." 

In three days, the roads wefe cleared, and oar 
bridal party set out for the Hedge. A cordial feel¬ 
ing of friendship had sprang up, during thatbrkf 
visit, between them and the fhmDy at the par¬ 
sonage. Nobody could help liking frank, boyish, 
handsome Richard Hilton and Ids pretty bride; 
and Mr. Arthurson was equally beloved. 

Among my annt Adelaide's nieces and neph¬ 
ews, I was her favorite next to Chou; and so 
she persuaded my mother to leave me at the par¬ 
sonage, when all the other children with thrfr 
papas and mamas, departed. Thus I remain¬ 
ed, much to my satisfaction, with my grandpa¬ 
rents, and undo Herbert, and my beloved tint 
Adelaide. 

Mr. Hilton and his wife also remained at the 
Hedge, for some two or three months, and dsriig 
that time we saw them quite often. Mr. Arthur¬ 
son, too, rode over occasionally. My unde Her¬ 
bert liked him; my grandparents liked him; 
so did I. I always sat very still when he tfaa 
near, and obeyed his least command. In return, 
he loved me; for which, my nude Herbert some¬ 
times pretended to look very grate. 

One bright afternoon, my unde Herbert came 
into the room where Annt Adelaide and I were. 

“ Adelaide—Ellen, will yon drive over to the 
Hedge with me ?" he said. 

** If you will take ns," she returned, smiling. 
So we got onr bonnets, and accompanied him hi 
the sleigh. 

We found Mr. Arthurson smoking, upon the 
piazza. He threw away book and cigar, tnd 
welcomed ns cordially. 

“Smoking in the cold, sir?" said Adelaide. 

“ Exactly, I became desperate indoors. Since 
Richard and Louise have taken their leave, I did 
it monotonous, this bachelor life of mine. I 
think seriously of either breaking up housekeep¬ 
ing, or getting married. Which would you ad¬ 
vise, Mr. Grahame ?" 

“ I should hesitate about giving advice, in inch 
a case, my dear sir. Yon most remember that I 
never tried the benefit of either step." 

“ Ah, then I must move on my own responsi¬ 
bility, I suppose, and trust, for safety, to the lit¬ 
tle penetration which I possess. I shall start mat¬ 
ters in one way or the other very soon, yon may 
be sure. Rut I confess that' I have become at- 
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tached to the Hedge, aid I am not anxious to 
lew it, if I am wake myself—or get somebady 
elee to make me—content to stay there. It ii a 
fine ptoe, don't you think bo, MUb Grahame 1” 
mad he turned carelessly to mj aunt. 

“Yea, it is beautiful,”she said. "Ifrankly 
confess to a little surprise at yonr inclination to 
leave it.” 

” I should like some one to persuade me into 
remaining. I came out here lor very ennui, fif¬ 
teen minutes ago, to find company in the sproce- 
tgecs, and the iciclas.” 

“ Why did yon not come over to us ?” asked 
my uncle Herbert. ' 

“I was not company sufficient for myself; bow 
could I bore other people to death f But I beg 
year pardon (we had been standing $U this time 
in die porch ); I believe I have fairly forgotten 
to inyite yon to enter. Ten <sde, Miss Grahame, 
I am getting out of date, losing all the manners 
I ever possessed. (Precious few, by the way!) 
All the consequence of leading a bachelor's life. 
I am oat of humanity's reach!—decidedly H' 
He went in, preceding ns, and threw open the 
drawing-room door. “ Entree / and ebeer up my 
lonely den, for a little while. Seat yourself here. 
Miss Grahame,” drawing a feuteuil from the 
hearth to the bay-window. “Herbert, make 
yourself comfortable. Come here, Ellen Aubrey. 
What is that great book, which you carry!” 

“ The Encyclopedia, sir, which you sent to my 

C s Herbert. We brought it over in the 
h.” 

“ And I am greatly obliged to you fer the use 
of it, sir,” spid my uncle. 

“ A fig for the obligation, my dear friend 1 
The whole library is at your service,, on condi¬ 
tion that you will exercise the contents sufficient* 
ly to prevent the books from getting musty for 
want of use. By the way, I received a package 
of volumes from town, yesterday* which I think 
you will like. They are on the library table. 
Are you going in 1 Be kind enough, if you 
please, to giVe me an opinion of the engravings, 
which you will also find there. Tell me if they 
are right.” 

Undo Herbert wept. I wanted to go too, but 
my aunt was holding my hand. 

“Adelaide,” said Mr. Arthurson, taming to 
her, “ do you remember a certain contract which 
we made the evening Louise was married V 9 
" Yes, sir.” 

” You abide by 41 ” 

“ I dp.” 

“ I shall require your assistance in a short 
tuna. I have looked about for the person who 
is to bo your companion during the ceremony.” 


“I suppose yon bate fined upon the individu¬ 
al 1” said my aunt, with a slight smile. 

“ Yes, Heave you to decide upon the wisdom of 
the choice. His name is Robert Arthurson. 
Will you take him, Adelaide 1 ” 

He held out his hand. An expression of min¬ 
gled astonishment and perplexity blended with 
the lingering smile fat my aunt' s eye, and than 
gave place to a sweet seriousness. She bid her 
hand in his, without speaking. 

I suppose Itnade big eyes at this in oumpr s b en * 
sible scene. Itried to extricate my fingers from 
my aunt's clasp, with a vague feeling that I was 
de trop. Mr. Arthurson laughed. j 

“ Adelaide, do let that poor child go! She is 
longing to be safe wfth Herbert. Awuy wftir 
you, Ellen Aubery! and tell uncle Herbert that 
we are practising charadea—-aunt Adelaide and 
I—for private representation.” 

And so they were. The charade was enacted 
at the parsonage, the next Thanksgiving; and 
the solution was— Marriage . 


_ / 

THE WHITE OWL. 

This bird, so common in Europe, is rare in this 
country, aqd is never found here except during 
severe winters. This, we are told, may possibly 
be owing to the want of those favorite recesses, 
which it so much affects in the eastern continent. 
The multitudes of old ruined castles, towers, 
monasteries, and cathedrals, that everywhere rise 
to view in those countries, are the chosen haunts 
of thiq well-known species. Its savage cries at 
night, give, with vulgar minds, a cast of super 
natural horror to those venerable, mouldering 
piles of antiquity. This species being common 
to both continents, doubtless extends to the Arc¬ 
tic regions. It also inhabits Tartary, where, ac 
cording to Pennant, “ the Mongols and natives 
almost pay it divine honors, because they attrib¬ 
ute to tnis species the preservation of the found¬ 
er of their empire, Genghis Khan. That prince, 
with his small army, happened to be surprised 
and put to flight by his enemies, and forced to 
conceal himself in a little coppice; the owl set¬ 
tled upon the bush under which he was hid, and 
induced his pursuers not to search there, as they 
thought it impossible that any man could be con¬ 
cealed in a place where that bird would perch. 
From henceforth they held it to be sacred, that 
every one wore a plume of the feathers of this 
species on his head. To this day the Kalmucs 
continue the custom on all great festivals; and 
some tribes have an idol in form of an owl, to 
which they fasten the real legs of one.— Buffon. 


God made both tears and laughter, end both 
for kind purposes; for as laughter enables mirth 
and surprise to breathe freely, so tears enable 
sorrow to vent itself patiently. Tears hinder 
sorrow from becoming despair and madness; 
and laughter is one of toe very privileges of rea¬ 
son, being confined to the human species. 
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» ▲ MIGHT AT DEtVTfcLK MbtCH. 


KT OOblfTBT. 


it amt unroi. 


I Am pzood of my oountry! th« l*nd of All other*, 
Whan mankind an equal, and all an ai brothers; 
When rank and when birth an u naught In the aeale, 
When the rich meet the poor with aa kindly a hail, 

As though fortune had smiled on tbm equally hen 
tikis had of my frihem to me is moshdear. 

I am proud of my country! yet more for this cause, 
That hem they an governed who make their own laws; 
Our rulers and eh human en men who’re been tried, 
Whose fitness for ofllee ean soaroe be denied; 

And if they prove truant, to change we have rig^t— 
Tnsy’n upheld by the people, and not by their might. 

lam proud of my eountry! for all hop may know 
The hlesringe which wisdom alone can bestow. 

None need be degraded,.unlearned, or a dunce, 

If he have but the will, he’s the power to advanoe. 


I 

, A NIGHT AT DIXYILLE NOTCH. 


BT WAKES* CHASE. 


The inhabitants of the White Mountain sec¬ 
tion of the Granite State often allude to the 
charm which that peerless region seeps to exer¬ 
cise over its visitors, rarely permitting them to 
extend their rambles beyond its cherished glens 
and streams, and dimming the lustre of those va¬ 
ried objects of natural beauty and interest, which 
so unquestionably abound in the more northern 
portion of the State. ■ A small, but more adven¬ 
turous class, however, dissatisfied with the mea¬ 
gre facilities which the White Mountain waters 
offer to the lover of the angle, have, from time 
to time, repaired to the wild shores of Lake Um- 
hsgog, to gratify their piscatory taste; and on 
their way thither, have passed that great natural 
curiosity, Pixville Notch, which rears its crum¬ 
bling walls forty miles to the north of Mount 
Washington. 

My attempts at trout fishing, last July, in the 
waters of Peabody's River, having resulted in 
the capture of five insignificant specimens of the 
finny race, after laboriously following the windr 
tags of that stream, from the date of its forma¬ 
tion, above the Glen House, until it finds a 
home, eight miles distant, in the Androscoggin 
River, I resolved to compensate for so dis¬ 
graceful a failure, by a visit to Lake Umbagog; 
and it was on the way thither that occurred to 
myself and companion the incident which forms 
the subject of this sketch. 

Taking the railroad at the Alpine House, in 
Gorham, we sped our way through the smiling 
meadows that skirt the Androscoggin, Amottoo- 
suc, and Connecticut Riven, as Auras the North 


S tr a tford station, where we leek a coach, in 
waiting to convey pa sse n g er s to the pleasant vil¬ 
lage of Oolebrook. This is foe most northern 
settlement of New Hampshire, and foe fow 
farms, qrhich He seatiered at a distance of a 
doaen or so of miles to the northeast of It, 
form the outskirts of New England civilisation, 
in that direction. 

From CdfobrOok, we found it necessary to pro¬ 
ceed on foot, as our course lay through foe deeo- 
late townships of Dbcvflle and Milan, as yet lit¬ 
tle affected by the influence of man. Wending 
our way up foe tortuous valley of foe Mohawk 
stream, whict falls brawling down from Dix- 
vffle Notch to foe Connecticut, we noted our 
tired frames at Farmer Young's, who hospitably 
tarnished us dinner, and gave us directions for 
foe continuance of onr journey to foe lake. We 
learned foal there was a dwelling, foe year be¬ 
fore abandoned by its buildef, a short distance 
beyond foe notch, which we could, by dint of 
effort, reach that night; so bidding adieu to our 
host and hostess, we resumed our march along 
foe base of those bleak peaks which rear their 
spectral forms in that vicinity. We fortunately 
enjoyed a favorable view of foe notch, and par¬ 
took of a lunch on foe brink of its renowned 
spring, whose waters, gushing from their rocky 
bed, rival ice in coldness. t 

In the mean time, an ominous cloud revealed 
itself in the west, and foe lowering aspect of foe 
skies gave evidence of an approaching shower^ 
Believing ourselves to be at no great distance 
from the house which was to furnish ns shelter 
for the night, my companion and I sought to 
reach it, with as much speed as foe lavage nature 
of foe path would allow. Before we had pro¬ 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, however, foe storm 
overtook us, m all its fury. We were drenched 
by foe falling torrents, and had foe mischance, 
also, to wet our rifle charges. Night had now 
closed around us, in Its darkest state, and H waft 
with much difficulty that we followed foe ill-de¬ 
fined way. At length, however, the longed-for 
shelter appeared, and through its windows we 
were surprised to see gleaming a light On a 
nearer approach, foe sound of voices met our 
ears; and on opening foe door, we found three 
men and a woman engaged in roughly despatch¬ 
ing a supper. They welcomed us with surprise, 
but apparent good will, and having assisted us 
to lay aside our luggage, and some of our wet 
garments, we were invited to take a seat at the 
table. A variety of questions ensued, on their 
part, which I left my companion to answer, 
while I began an examination of foe place and 
thefappearanee of fob inmates. The woman, 
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and one of the men, war* whit*; the two others | 
were Indians; and all possessed that rooghness 
of m an ner and feature, which bespoke a back- 
woods life. The Indians were dressed in bant¬ 
er's garb, and on the hearth slept two of these 
lank, savagedooking cars, which generally be¬ 
long to such masters. The white and his wife, 
as I soon learned from the conversation, had ar¬ 
rived the week pensions, from the Umbagog set¬ 
tlement and taken possession of the deserted 
dwelling, with a view of effecting a clearing in 
; its vicinity. The Indians were from Canada, 
end on teems of former acquaintance with the 
hop*. 

Not to speak of the suspicion which mi^ht 
naturally arise in the mind of a person unaccus¬ 
tomed to sudh scenes, there were other rsatoos 
which tended to augment my apptehemions, 
Hind convince me of the insecurity that surround¬ 
ed us. My companion, on the contrary, did not 
seem to harbor any degree of doubt as to the 
character of the company, and laughed end talked 
with as much freedom as if seated at hit own 
fireside, To their inquisitive demands as to our 
place of residence, oar family relations, the rea¬ 
sons of oar attempting the excursion, end the 
.reel object of our visit (for they oonld not be¬ 
lieve it to be a simple sporting errand^, my com¬ 
panion made bold replies; and, with an air of 
magnifying greatly his importance in their eyes, 
assured them that it was oar purpose to par- 
chase the first promising fern that we should 
see in the Umbagog settlement. What impru¬ 
dence I The state of my nerves eeuld bear no 
more, end I at once broke the thread of their 
conversation, by proposing to retire for the 
night. The place assigned to myself and oom- 
peuion was on the floor above, attainable by a 
ladder, where a huge bear-skin and a blanket bed 
keen spread for our comfort, beneath a row of 
venison and ham which strong one of the raft¬ 
ers. My companion imprudently took his va- 
, lice, under pretence of using it for a pillow, and 
.2 could easily see the greedy eyes of our enter¬ 
tainers fixed upon it, as we bade them good 
night and disappeared. 

My first duty, after mounting, was to commu¬ 
nicate my suspicions to C., and chide him for 
the unguarded tone of his conversation. It was 
in vain that I spoke of the savage, determined 
air of those around us, of the danger of oar situ¬ 
ation, and the reasons which might easily induce 
them to effect our robbery, and it was with a 
shudder that I saw him creep disregardingly 
beneath the blanket, and in a few moments sink 
into profound slumber. 

JIow little did C.'s indifference conform with 


| my excited state. I eagerly bent my ear to the 
floor, but I could bear merely a hoarse sound of 
voices. I went to the window, but on taking 
aside the board that protected it, I was greeted 
by a volley of barks and growls from without, 
which quickly induced me to replace it. I re¬ 
turned to the door, and, seating myself behind 
it, painfully awaited the result. 

The night Bad nearly passed, and my fears 
had andsrgans great aUaymant, when a setnd 
feom hsnaath, as of persons sagsgsd in dispute, 
served suddenly to r e n ew thsab I placed ray 
ear to a cresise of the floor, and was aUete dis¬ 
tinguish these awful words from the mouth of 
one of the men: “Kill them bothl” to which 
thefemaie iepticd, "year cud I was akle to 
distinguish ne mere. Am irrepressible feasting of 
fear overcame me for the instant; I oonld hardly 
drew a breath, and my whole body sssnmsd a 
deathlike oeldness. I soon recovered, but only 
to awaken tp a still stronger sense of onr de¬ 
plorable situation. Two youths, unarmed, 
against three swaithy men, equipped to the 
teeth. My comrade, too, dead with sleep and 
fatigue 1 To arouse him. Id make the slightest 
noise, I dared not; to escape alone, I oonld not, 
for the window seemed guarded by dogs. 

At the expiration of ten or fifteen minutes, 
which seemed to my excited mind an age, I 
heard footsteps below; and looking through an 
aperture of the door, I saw the husband cautious¬ 
ly approaching the ladder, a candle in one hand, 
and a huge knife in the other. He aeeeoded, 
and as he raised the latch, I noiselessly retreated 
to watch his movements. Barefooted he en¬ 
tered ; and screening the lamp with his hand, 
lest its glare might disturb the sleep of his vic¬ 
tims, I saw him stealthily approach the resting- 
place of my unconscious companion, whose 
neek lay exposed to the stroke of the murderer. 
He paused before him, raised the glistening 
blade, and—cat a huge slice from one of the 
hams that hung to the rafter, when he withdrew, 
as quietly as he had entered. 

When day appeared, the husband came to 
awaken us, for I^was sleeping, and apprised us 
that breakfast was In waiting. We were toon at 
the steaming table, upon which was spread, for 
our gratification, a far greater variety, consider¬ 
ing the circumstances, than one would be led to 
expect; and among other things, which the good 
woman had phmded, were two pullets, one of 
which was to form our breakfast, and the other 
to-solace us on the wilderness shores of the lake. 
On seeing them, I could easily understand the 
sense of those terrible .words : “ Shall we kill 
them both V 
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EDITOR’S TABfiE. 


MATTTRIN M. BALLOU, Editor ard PaorRiaYOR. 


oovnneiuoivnB 

While our great seat end dliwaweilRgwhiw 
*f tto beet potto— of their populatisn to ttoto- 
fWliW tto o—Wy s l im ml , to ttovigoeoae, 

mto toeIf fortunes, H matt to ssufcmtd that 

tor too many young men Abandon toicouaiy 
, fcrnetofMfe. Ttosupply oateuna tto d e mand . 
Me young man, who it aot sum that tods pewew- 
ed *f estoaoxdinary bariums tact, of ttoeonndeet 
mend principle, of un wearying patfcuos and tor- 
toe sssooroes, etonld ever abandon toe rwtotofy 
of ratal p us uai tsfor toe lo tt e r y o( fade. And 
ento should vuaemtor that tto days of sapid for- 
tanea are paet and gene, that eneceea to basiaaas 
n owad ay reqitoeerery large capital, and very 
gnat ability, and that mediocrity and poverty 
tone no ctoaoe of e nec ee e. It ie cnuhiag to 
the hope* of a yenag heart to discover that in- 
* dnetry and a wittogness to work do not always 
command a decent livelihood in the city. In 
the coentry they are sore to do this, and to se- 
eaee health into tto baigato. Our cities are 
overcrowded already; beeinees is overdone; 
these toast to a seoction. There ia work enovgh 
and room enongk for all in this favored land; 
bet it will never do te glut with labor particular 
pursuits and particular localities. By so doing 
we throw away our great and inestimable na¬ 
tional advantages. 


Too True. —It was Louis XIL who said 
that when, he made an appointment to a vacant 
office, he disappointed a hundred men and made 
one ungrateful. Presidents, and other high offi¬ 
cials, soon find out this philosophy of patronage. 


Txa Press.—A country editor thinks that 
Bietoliea, who declared that the “pen was 
mightier than tto sword,” ought to have spoken 
a good word to favor of the “ scissors,” 

What's in a Name? —The great English 
philosopher was Bacon, one of the finest Scotch 
poets, Hogg, and one of the pleasantest British 
essayists, Lamb. 

Great Novelty. —Bonnets are to be worn 
on the head this winter. No one knows who 
commenced this extraordinary revolution. 


a meiTUBA 

Tto London Feet thinks “there is no dealt 
we {the English) might ftnfl most valuable to 
regular troops in the North American Indians; 
net as fighting mm, tot as eooets. Tto sCeaNhy 
character of their own system of war would fit 
them admirably for the task of watching tto 
enemy, and not a movement could escape their 
vigilance. It Is worthy of note, that of tto four 
great actions which hove taken place tineo ear 
troops landed to the Crimea, two have partaken 
largely of the character of surprises, .and very 
many of tto disadvantages arising from want of 
preparation would have been obviated te botii 
cases had a body of red men been prowling 
during the night in the valley of the Tchemaya.” 
An excellent suggestion! What will you give 
them for Russian scalps *—the same price you 
paid for the scalps of Americana during the 
Revolutionary War f O, Johnny, Johnny! yen 
have much to learn in your old age, and among 
the first things you most master, is humanity. 
It will never do for you to talk of Russian bar¬ 
barity and the enlistment of savages in tto 
same breath. 


Gioartto Reform. —A commissary of po¬ 
lice at Havana has been discharged lately for 
taking a bribe from the keeper of a gambling 
saloon. Really, Havana is getting to be a very 
moral place. To be sure, it is notorious that 
the captain-generals of Cuba become enormously 
rich from the bribes they receive; but it would 
not do to interfere with tbe perquisites of a cap¬ 
tain-general, while it is perfectly safo to m*kf 
an example of a petty policeman. Public Justice 
scowls on the petty official, but is blind, and deaf, 
and dumb to men of rank and power. 


A good Motto.— Aut inveniam vxam aut /**• 
ciam (I will either find a way or make it), was 
the lofty motto of Lord Bacon. The jonng 
man who adopts this is sure to save his bacon in 
the end. 


Clay Clocks. —Aluminum, the mineral ex¬ 
torted from clay, is used in Paris for the manu¬ 
facture of clock works. It is better than brass or 
steel, and as good as gold. 1 
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The varian t la^ih«M geoebywfcsn wa W 
Smi that foe fleeting than* end pegc an Wycf- 
Hm stage* k» riwilstsfl paestoug, in karat, in 
jays, mad Hi sorrows, warm things real —m ml 
madia beartSaa of nature, mad theplsaa i w ss mad 
warns of aetnal life. We harm Wan behind tW 
scenes, we Warn amen the ayipWaa chalking the 
aolaa of their slippers, the W aam rad fldher in- 
fodj^ng in c pqt of pne r mad m pipe af tobac¬ 
co; mad Macbeth raring Ms jabkall, in set terms, 
ftr nee bringing Ua tW Welsh rabbit ha had | 
ordered. Bnt without knowing anything of the j 
Wane M i of aha sta g s, ita iMastens vanish ma j 
thny Woome femiHar. Add this la wadi. If wa 
ca i M persuade o wle t s , ana Ibr m baiaf sp eoe , 
thatfoe wees and honors cf tragedy warm Mat, 
ww should derive pain, and not pleasu*a» foam 
the representation, and avoid the inside of a 
theatre as we do that of a peat-house. In trag¬ 
edy we are pleased with die performance, be- 
abase we know it is art and not nature; and in 
comedy we are not displeased when the perform¬ 
ers exhibit consciousness of the presence of 
tha audience. 

Charles Lamb Says: “ We confess we love In 
comedy to see an audience naturalised behind 
the scenes, taken into the interest of the drama, 
welcomed as bystanders, however. There is 
something ungracious in a comic actor holding 
himself aloof from all participation or concern 
with those who are come to be diverted by him. 
Macbeth must see the dagger, and no ear but his 
own be told of it; but an old fool, in farce, may 
think he sees something, and by conscious looks 
and words express it, as plainly as he can speak, 
to pit, box and gallery.” The French never 
speak of going to see a play; they always say 
the public “assist at the representation of a play,” 
and this conventional phrase expresses the sort 
of correspondence of feeling that exists, and 
shall exist, particularly in comedy, between the 
actor and audience. This correspondence should 
be felt rather than seen; up telegraphic communi¬ 
cations or direct appeals to the pnbiio are ever 
made by the true artist. It is only your half- 
price tragedian, who, having braved the tyrant 
eg bis throne, as he is dragged away in chains 
to the “Ipweat dungeon of the castle,” addresses 
to die boisterous “ b’hoys ” his Valets et plau¬ 
dits* It is only a very lew comedian who Is on 
nadding or winking terms with parqsette and 
shMoxes. The understanding h tow am a teas 
artist and his audience is a tacit one, a sort of 
magnetism, and this we suppose is the kind of 
correspondence Lamb approves. The foot-lights 
should be as sacred and impassable a barrier as 


the line which tbs Reman ambassador traced 
with his wand about bit psesen, at least so long 
as tbs cumin is up. The only violation wa 
admit of is in eomedy, or fates, where at the 
dees of the fdeee an address to the audknce by 
one er mm characteae is a d a rim i h l c. Bnt tha 


appealing tag In a serious drama, the mend, 
prsosnted Hke a bayonet to yoar heart, is odious. 


So Is also tfaeoatt before the < 


i of a 




While we odmit that even tragedy sheet! not 
bo perfectly tttnsogy, adit we p r o t est against the 
samm leagued stride from the sabiime to the 
ridiculous tessparshta from the i na lan t m a pp ear 
ease of the “bleedtboUaeed ” hero who had jem 
feUea, covered with womida, to bow his to- 
knowtodgsments to the tutonltnans appneharian 
of the sadist! o* femes net leng since that 
" albeit uaassd to tbe amlriag mood,” went 
moved to tsnra by foe simulated death-pangs of 
tha great French tr ag ed iesm as Adrienne Less* 
vraor. The curtain deaoandad an each a tchbco 
as is rarely pnasnted on the stage. Instantly, 
while we looked to ass the andienee gaierij 


they eoold have paid te the gentas of the gssatr 
eat living actmse—rose dieeosdaat shunts of 
“ Bay-chaU” “Baw«sheUI<' and “RoohcUei't 
(tbs latter pronunciation bring most prevalent)* 
end the rosuenimted Adrienne was led forward 
to curtsey her thanks fer “ doing tbe death scene 
to the life,” and ewesp away again in aclondef 
dinphanens drapery, haring destroyed n ap 
trace of tha momentary ilnaiea her genina had 
cscatad. Stage illnaion is never, and ought nem- 
er to be complete ; bnt it never ought to be so 
grossly violated as in the instance we hare bees 
noted. _ ‘ . 

Anything for Success. —Lord Amherst, 
the English ambassador to China, refused an 
audience with the emperor because he wool!' 
have been obliged to prostrate himself before 
him. Napoleon ridiculed his scruples, and said 
to his lordship : “ I should have told my am¬ 
bassador, Lie flat on the ground two hours if 
necessary; but at any rate, succeed 1” 

Scarcity of Food.— The scarcity and dear¬ 
ness of food has already caused disturbances* in 
Spain. Before the winter is over, the same 
causes will produce the same effect in France, 
only they will be more intense and formidable. 

Superstitious. —At foe sale of foe es ta t e of 
the hue Sem'l Poster, In Halifax, Va., foe sum 
ef $000 was paid for a mad stone, a mineral sup¬ 
posed to haye woodeaAd heghag virtues. 
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Few, even. 


OMTOWsnoir. 

There are few ratty good conveners in sod- 
though there ere plentj of gifted mm who 
•nn harangue and lecture their auditors. Gab¬ 
blers end babblers abound, and there are Bale 
aad finnale gossips 4 n plsnty, bat the number of 
those who possess the uro^for it is an art—of 
convening brflhsntfy end agreeably, Is quite 
limited. The most gifted minds hare constantly 
proclaimed the great importance of conversation, 
fit Btremond says: “ Conversation is the pe¬ 
culiar property of man; the tame as reason. 
It Is the bond of society. By means of conver¬ 
sation the commerce of civil life is kept Up, 
minds communicate their ideas, hearts express 
their emotions, and friendships are formed end 
retained.” Swift says, in substanee—we are 
not sure of his words, for we are quoting from 
memory: “ Conversation is the great school of 
mind; not only by enriching it wish knowledge 
k would have obtained with difficulty from other 
sources, but by rendering it more vigorous, more 
just, more penetrating, and more profound. A 
grout majority of men, aad those even who have 
given the highest culture to their minds, derive 
mnoh of their knowledge from conversation." 

This power of the civilised world has, among 
all nations, followed the progress of ideas; and as 
soeu as men were able to emerge from the con¬ 
cerns ef material IBs, and appreciate the phe¬ 
nomena by which they were surrounded, they 
must have enperieneed the need of oommuai- 
eating their ideas, and this want, increasing with 
eivi l ie eli on, regnleted itself, and conversation 
besame an art which had its forms and precepts. 
Philosophy, among the ancients, readily lent it¬ 
self to the colloquial form, and Plato, at the 
Academy, when teaching the highest laws of 
nature and wisdom, converged with his disciples. 
Probably the most brilliant talkers on record 
»were to be found in France, in the age of 
Voltaire. 

Those unfortunate mortals, to whom time, 
that priceless treasure, is so often a burthen, 
find in conversation a diversion as innocent as 
It is agreeable. Whatever may be the origin 
of the necessity for conversing, it exists, and 
thie want is experienced by all men after labor, 
study and business. It is keenest with the 
wealthy, who are not subjected to any Mud of 
employment; but it is particularly felt by wo¬ 
men, who are endowed with keener sensibility, 
and condemned by their sex to a mere monoto¬ 
nous existence. “ What a dettetous city Venice 
is l” exclaimed a lady. “ What did you find «e 
seductive there?” asked one of her bearers. 

“ 0,1 talked all day 1” was the seply. 


among frns men who have pso- 
fossed mk a n i hr a py, and led a h n rmkh fo, re¬ 
tired from the world, have been proof agaorot 
the chasms of conversing with an ceaaehmal 
visits*. Timcnof Athens is cited as an excep¬ 
tion tc the ml* Be wns supping oaeday with 
A pe m aatus a n ot h er misanthrope like himself. 
Hey were eefobrafing together' the feast of 
“ Funeral Malians.” After a long silence, 
Apamantna, charmed with the fcteeMcte, eu- 
d e h a ad : “ O, Txmon, what an agreeable sup¬ 
per!” "Tea,” replied Item, “if yon were 
not beret” 

We may apply to conversation what Alien 
said of travelling. “ We leant by it infinitely 
better than by all the charts in tbs world, not to 
pattern or despise men, bat to know oaroelves, 
and, in part, to become acquainted with others*” 

Tybiax PupruB.—It ii stated that the secret 
of this splendid color, which has been lost to the 
world since the days of the Homans, has just 
been discovered in Paris. The discoverer is a 
Mr. Depouilly, a chemist in a great dyeing estab¬ 
lishment at Paris, and the prfhciple of the 
splendid color he producgi is found in guano. 
Perfectly successful experiments were made at 
the Universal Exposition before Prince Napo¬ 
leon, and Messrs. Chevrent and Dumas, the 
most expert men in the empire. It is impossible 
to estimate too highly the effect of this discovery 
on the arts. 

Affability.—T his quality must not be con¬ 
founded with politeness—the latter is the result 
of external polish, the former an indication of 
goodness of heart. When the Abbe Raynal 
was presented to Frederick the Great, surround¬ 
ed by his generals, the monarch held out his 
hand to him, offered him a seat at his side, and 
said to him with a simplicity worthy of the he¬ 
roic ages : “ We are both of us old; let us sit 
down together and converse.” This was some¬ 
thing more than mere politeness. 

Tjjb Daguebreottpe Businb88 .—There 
are abont 10,000 daguerreotypists in the United 
States, taking dally twenty pictures each, at an 
average of $ 2 , 50 , giving 200,000 pictures at an 
expense of over half a million of dollars. 

1 9 m wan of tbb Pbohbbt— Figs 1 — 
This detftdous fruit, chopped up fine, makes an 
admirable eddltioa to the mgvedients of a mince 
pitf. Remekber it, ye housekeepers 1 

Litebabt.— Ainsworth, the popular English 
novelist is engaged on a new serial work. 
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It is bo marvel, sines foe weathsr has sash aa 
•tibet on health and spirits, that it is the fizst 
Septa that rises t* oerhpeiu couv tread ou, and 
the readiest thane that suggests itself to the pen. 
One of the finest poems in the English language 
la Thomson’s Se a sons; and atmospherical phe¬ 
nomena Suggest one half the charms of landscape 
paining. We need not apologiae, then, for a 
weed or two oa the season, as we rit before this 
glowing fire of anthracite, and listen to the 
triad as it drearily rattles the window, or clashes 
the thread-bare branches of the trees together, or 
eeads the icicles rattling down from the project¬ 
ing eaves. Yes, we have fairly entered on the 
reign of Winter, bat the grey-beard monarch is 
not half so formidable, on acquaintance, as he 
appears at a distanee. Had we pencil aad palette 
In hand, we shoold not personify him as a grim 
tyrant, bat as a vigorous old man, with snows 
npon his brew indeed, but the glow* of health 
harming in hit cheeks and lips. We have learned 
to love the old gentleman. We We qaite sue, if 
we were doomed to a land where Lady Sommer 
reigns eternally, we should rebel against her sov¬ 
ereignty. Our poises would miss the quicken* 
ing tench, oar blood the healthful stir, imparted 
by the “ lasty winter.” And goigeoae as are 
the hoes with which Summer decks her court* 
the carpets of flowers, the pyramids of swaying 
trees, the flash of foiling fountains. Winter has 
his pageantries for his liege subjects. He knows 
them not who has never threaded the mazes of a 
New England forest at a time when the sharp 
frost, following hard on the heels of a warm rain, 
has changed it to a wilderness of gems, outshin¬ 
ing in splendor the royal treasure-house of Dres¬ 
den, or the fabled glories of Aladdin's Cave. 
What cathedral pile, with its soaring pillars en¬ 
crusted with the wealth of nations, can compare 
in magnificence with this structure of Nature 1 
And this is only one of the many phases which 
makes ns love the reign of winter, in spite of its 
length and its severity. We cordially exclaim 
with Eliza Cook: 

“ Here's e health, then, a health to old gray-haired He- 


With hie holly-crowned brow and hie carolling lip." 


Silence !—Why will not loquacious people 
learn that silence is sometimes more eloquent, 
gum words ? Fhoctan called loquacious people 
robbers of time, and co m p are d them to empty 
hogsheads, which sound louder than foil ones. 

• * • 
Mail Bonian»-~A great noise is made about 
these rascals nowadays; bo* it stems that there 
are also a great many female robbers about * 


It is very eag to aasaam a tone of misan¬ 
thropy. It is very easy *> esse— that tbps is a 
haul world—Shot there is no good in it—that the 
p—pereas hero no charity—that the poor are 
impostors, ttc.—bat it is a difficult m at t e r to 
prove. When wo look below the surface, wo 
foell find individuals and societies, in mmy ' 
largo community, devoting time, money, tact 
and talent to the ameliaretkm of foe cond it ion o 
leas favored fellow-beings. We shall find such 
man doing foe more good, because acting noise- 
lemly and unostentatiously, In our city, for fat- 
stance, seo what a single airrmittisp^ the Pfttn 
Young Man’ll BeaevoUftt Society, has quietly 
tooempHshod in its sphere. They have assist e d # 
three hundred and eight fomihss, moat of whom 
have seen better days, during foe past year—old 
men, Iona women, children, who can setape 
along during the summer withoat help, bat who 
require aid, whan foe pinching season of whiter 
co m — down upon foam in its rigor. These are 
not parsons who makes tradeef bugging. You 
never bear foam ask for help; but they receive 
it, gratefolly invoking bleatinpaon the h ea d s of 
foe giver. There ore .other e o ria ri a s in this good 
rity, also, laboring in this good eausa. 


Old Letters.— How many sad thoughts 
and glad thoughts are awakened by glancing 
over a file of old letters. Memorials of the 
loved and lost, expressions of maternal tender¬ 
ness, Judas phrases of treachery, records of 
hopes long since blasted, rays of sunshine from 
happy hearts—all are blended togefoer. It is 
a sore trial to the nerves to look over a collec¬ 
tion of these long-dated missives. 


Paine’s Readiness.—' * You will never be 
the wiser If I sit here answering your questions 
till midnight,” said one of the upright justices 
to Penn, who had been patting law cases with a 
puzzling subtlety. * Thereafter as the answers 
may be,” retorted the qnaker. * 

Female Lawyers. —The New York Times 
thinks ladies cannot make good lawyers, because 
they haven’t got brass enough. We have no 
doubt there are many ladies who would make as 
good pleaders as Portia in the "Merchant of 
Venice. ” _ 

RwAMsiAis Improved. —Away out “be- 
pant foe Missisrip,” when they play Macbeth to 
foe backwoodsmen* foe hero in the dagger scene 
always says: 

M U fog a hpufokaltigres bribreret? N 


/ 
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SUNDAY XBI «E CITY. 

A Sunday In the win tr y present* no very 
striking contrast to a country week day—the 
number of laborers is so distributed ©rer the 
huge extent of territory, that their withdrawal 
dees not produce a marked effect; bat nothing 
sen be more striking then the difference in the 
aspect of a grant city on the Sabbath, from its 
' appearance en the week day. What a universal 
stillness broods over its whole extent 1 Go 
along the wharves, where on six days the can* 
fusion of Babel reigns. Everything is quiet 
Sails spread to dry, hang idly from, the yards 
and masts; the flags and streamers dally in the 
.sunshine. Look at the long lines of warehouses 
and stores—they are hermetically sealed, and 
look Uke solid masses of granite, as impervious 
as the Hoosae Mountain. Pass up on 'Change, 
" where merchants most do congregate." Wham 
are the bulls and beao-r-the buyers and the sull¬ 
en—the heavy men, the small speculators, the 
curb-stone brokers, the “ Jews e£ all religion* V* 
They have all retired to their domicils, and 
State Street is deserted. Inert piles of notes, 
and heaps of gold, lie idly in the safes and 
vaults of the temples of Mammon—the balance 
wheel of trade has ceased to vibrate. But this 
condition of things conveys no impression of 
stagnation—only of healthy repose; the rest 
which gathers energy and vitality for a new 
career, 

A Sunday in New York^-the great imperial 
city of the empire, the most peerless in extent 
pnd magnificence on the American continent—is 
particularly impressive. Approaching it early 
on a Sunday morning, in a steamer, you are 
deeply struck with this Sabbath stillness, con¬ 
trasting with the immensity and the'exhaustiess 
materials of activity and animal life. It is 
strange that so holy a calm broods over the 
pule* and miles of shipping that line the water 
pn either hand, over the acres of monstrous 
magazines and store-houses, and over the pro¬ 
digious multitude of quays. You round the 
Battery—hardly do a few promenaders meet 
your eye on the esplanade. The bos tie attend¬ 
ant on the arrival of the steamboat, and the 
embarkation of the passengers, though less dem¬ 
onstrative than usual, seems a jarring episode 
in the tranquil history of the day. You wait 
till the crowd has dispersed, and then taking 
your carpet-bag, quietly walk into Broadway. 
The glitter, the confksion, the crowds hurrying 
to and fro—whore are they) Whet has besom* 
of that human tide who ebb and flow so febrile, 
almost convulsive, upon week days % Ypa diyergo 
into the rsgkra of groaning prom os, and busy 


hands and busy pens, that minister to the intel¬ 
lectual wants of the nation. There all is seem¬ 
ing quiet. Only a few newsboys, with, their 
piles of msikolshle warns, scramble swiftly oat 
of doorways, and up fen areas, breaking out 
with their shrill ennadatory cries, es they dart 
into the large thoroughfares, or wend their ways 
to the hotels. 

But the general silence is in time broken by 
the musical thunder of a t housan d steeples, and 
they , make the air reel with their ponderous mel¬ 
ody. Another interval of silence, another peal¬ 
ing summons, and the streets are crowded. A 
dense tide of human beings, some richly, all 
respectfully attired, throng the streets. The 
shuffling and trampling of innumerable feet is 
like the rustling of fallen autumn leaves in the 
eddying winds of December. Bat quiet is the 
order of the day. The non-chnrch going part 
of the population quietly betake themselves to 
carriages, vaihoaAcars and ferry-boats, and slip 
out of the city to spend the day in suburban 
haunts, returning at nightfall, and darkness shuts 
upon a peaceful, silent place. 

Not long after midnight, the city begins to 
awaken to its week of toil like a giant refreshed 
from his slumbers. The nunble and roar of 
easts, the tramp of feet, indicate the feverish 
pursuit of the stirring purposes of life; but 
that one Sabbath day of rest extends its happy 
influence throughout the week. 


Ballou’s Dollar Magazine. —Though our 
monthly may be had at all of the periodical de¬ 
pots at ten cents per copy, yet the cheapest and 
best mode to receive it is by subscribing to the 
office of publication direct. It is then obtained 
in a neat, clean form , and at the earliest possible 
momeqjk 

Book Sales. —In England, to sell ten thou¬ 
sand copies of a work of fiction is considered a 
great business; in this conntxy, the sale of an 
edition of fifty thousand copies is not an extra- 
ordinary event Boston is equal, if not superior, 
to New York, in the book manufacture. 


Ejugbation.— Few persons, nqt observant of 
statistics, axe aware how lqige a number of our 
sterling N«w England citizens an steadily press¬ 
ing forward, as sattiers in the Great West God 
speed them. 

. - » > - 

Population.— Russia averages about right 
persons to a square mile, France, 174*, and Eng¬ 
land, MO. 
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DRESS. 

The art of dressing well consists in knowing 
how to utile efegenoewfthaii original sfakiptfcity. 
Fashions hare their revolutions, their anarchies, 
their catastrophes, out the most exquisite neat¬ 
ness has always been the basis of dress. On the 
day of the interview between Napoleon and Al¬ 
exander on theNiemen, Marat and General Dor- 
nenne came np at the same time to take their 
places behind the Trench e m peror. Marat, as 
usual, was loaded with embroidery, fhrs, and 
aigrettes; Dorsenne, with that elegant and se¬ 
lect but severe attire, which made this fine gen¬ 
eral the model of the army. Napoleon, perceiv¬ 
ing Marat in this garb, said to him: “ Go sod 
put on your marshal's coat*—yon look like Fran- 
eonf, the circus-rider.” And then he affection¬ 
ately sainted Dorsenne. This lesson in dreA 
was not lost on the army, with the exception of 
the vain and showy man to whom the rebuke 
was addressed. 


Street Music.— 8ome of the New Torit 
papers are down on the itinerant musicians who 
perambulate the streets of the Empire City. It 
is their music which seems hideous to ears train¬ 
ed to "Ausonian airs," and yet there are thou¬ 
sands of the poor who, bat for these wandering 
minstrels, would never hear any mnsic at all. 
National melodies and tender love strains, even 
if xot executed with Italian skill, are not with? 
oat their good effect on the listeners. 


8 ystbm.— " Order Is Heaven's first law," says 
the poet, and Dr. Hall, in commenting on the 
theme which suggested the axiom, says rightly: 
M A wife who has her whole establishment so 
arranged from cellar to attic, that she knows on 
any emergency where to go for a required arti¬ 
cle, is a treasure to any man." 


Beautiful Etbs. —We believe it has never 
been settled whether bine or black eyes are the 
prettier. The Turks talk about stag-eyes In 
their ladies—and Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagna liked the epithet as expressive of “ fire 
and indifference." Homer's Juno is ox-eyed. 


Our Navt. —We are pleased to see that Un¬ 
de 8km is “ brushing np " a little, and getting 
his steamers and sailing craft in serviceable con¬ 
dition. It hr the best policy. WSr Is often pre¬ 
vented by being prepared for it. * 

A C ARAL.— Business melt and capitalists talk 
of connecting the Mississippi River with Lake 
Borgne by means of a canal. 


THE POOR. 

Ye men of forttme, as ye sit in the quiet even¬ 
ing in rooms splendidly draped and furnished, 
and warmed to summer heat, so that flowers 
bloom around you as in August, while the clash¬ 
ing sleet strikes your window-panes with a net 
unmusical murmur, forget not that there are 
hun dreds all around you, tireless, hungry and Ill- 
dad. If yon have not energy to seek out the 
needy, at least, never refose assistance when it 
is asked. In this world of mutual dependence, 
those who have nothing have a right to ask and 
receive help of tkoee who have. 

Boon Btnrea Noshing is mors unphilo- 
sophiud thsa the exhibition of ilKhumor in cir¬ 
cumstances that you can possibly prevent it 
Seneca's remedy In unavoidable misfortune was 
to "smile and sustain it" We think resigna¬ 
tion is a national virtue of our countrymen. 
Just befous an election yon would think them 
capable of cutting each other's throats—the day 
after the defeated party wears a good-natured. 
smile, and there is not a hit of bullying on the 
part of the victors. 

Rica Max.*—The Rothschilds—poor fellows 
—urs not qdts so wdl off as we supposed them 
to be. It was stated that they were worth 
$700,000,000; it is now thought best to take 41 a 
little off the thinnest part," towards the litter 
end, and to change the first figure, which cuts the 
family down to $40,000,000. We assure oar 
readers that we do this out of consideration to 
the money, but will see ourselves hanged before 
we take eff another million to please anybody. 


Hie First Plat. —Charles Lamb was taken 
to the theatee when six years old, to see Arta- 
xerxee. Be says: "It was all enchantment 
and a dream. No such pleasure has since vis¬ 
ed me but in dreams." Elsewhere he intimates 
that, but for certain physical disqualifications, 
he should himself have been an actor. 

Coxvrrsatiov. —Life is a mixture of pains 
and pleasures; of good end evil days; be 
equally varied in your discourse; show yourself 
by turns sad or gay, serious or sportive, accord¬ 
ing to the subject or the circumstances. 

Spiritualism. —A machinist in Charlestown 
has been sent to the Lunatic Asylum, haring lost 
his reason by dwelling on spiritualism. 

Yaxkeeish. —A machine has recently bcch 
invented that will peg a boot or shoe in thirty 

seconds. 
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.foreign JWtsctUan|L 

Span daw, the Batch poet, has lately died, at 
the age of 80 yean. 

Ia London, ready-made eermons are sold to 
brainless clergymen at half a crown each. 

A report comes by way of Faria, that Russia 
has granted letters of marque to some American 
ships, as privateers. 

Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who had both legs 
shot off in the Crimea, has just been united In 
marriage to Miss Gurney, of Norwich. 

Victor Hugo with his son, and those who sign¬ 
ed the recent protest, hare been expelled from 
the Channel Islands. 

The Manchester peace party hare caused 
pUeards to be issued, with the catching head, 
•• Stop the war 1” 

The Sultan has promoted the Bey of Tunis to 
the rank of Muchir (Field Marshal), with the cus¬ 
tomary present of a sword of honor. 

Nearly six thousand people connected with 
the Paris Exhibition hare signed a petition pray¬ 
ing that it may be re-opened on the 1st of next 
May. 

Distress prevails in Tuscany from bad harvests, 
cholera, and mismanagement in government. 
The inhabitants are anticipating a winter of un¬ 
paralleled suffering. 

A biographical sketch of Lord Palmerston in 
the Banbtury Guardian am that his Lordship is 
a descendant of Leofrec, Earl of Mercia, and hus¬ 
band of the famous Lady Godiva. 

A Pari9 letter speaks of a voung lady who re¬ 
ceived intelligence from the Crimea of the death 
of her lover, her father, brother and uncle, all by 
the same post 1 Such is war. 

There seems no doubt the son of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia is affianced to the Princess 
Rpyal of England, although they probably will 
not be married for twelve or eighteen months. 




Gen. Le Vaillant is appdlnted French Govern¬ 
or of Sebastopol 

The high commissions in the British aosy are 
held by old fogies and young striplings. 

At Glasgow a man has been sentenced to six¬ 
ty days' imprisonment for stealing a farthing. 

At an idiot asylum in the north of England, 
seven out of ten of the patients are the children 
of parents related to each other by consanguinity. 

The Piedmontese Genette announce* that 8tt- 
vio Pellico's correspondence will shortly be 
published. 

There is a printing-office in Paris capable of 
printing the Lord's prayer in three hundred dif¬ 
ferent languages. 

The king of the Belgians has offered a prize 
of three thousand francs to the author of the 
best history of the reign of Albert and Isabella. 

The annual value of the manufactures sent 
iforth to the markets of the world by French 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers, is up¬ 
wards of two millions sterling ($9,800,000). 

During a thunderstorm In Liverpool, lately, 
the electric fluid ignited the contents of a fire¬ 
work m anu fa ctory, and a fearful explosion, 
accompanied by loss of life, was the result. 

A late London paper says the Russian officers 
at Constantinople, asked permission, which was 
granted, to oelebrate the birthday of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

A botanist, in one of the interior towns of 
France, is said to have discovered & native weed, 
which grows in abundance, and furnishes an in¬ 
fusion closely resembling, in color, aroma and 
taste, the black tea of China. 

A Pole was sent from St. Petersburg to Kiew 
with 680,000 roubles to purchase horses for tbs 
Russian armr, bat he mistook the way, went to 
Warsaw, and then to Paris. This is the greatest 
horse tradq we have heard of lately. 

The Pope of Rome had a narrow escape re¬ 
cently from the hands of the banditti, who in- 

▲_1 _!_1*__L *_• J!__A */• 


Sultan for the purpose of lighting Constantinople 
with gas. This concession has been given to an 
English gentleman of influence, long a resident 
in mat city. 

It is said that the Bible is received with in¬ 
creasing readiness by the Turks, and they appear 
to countenance all efforts made in a quiet way 
for the promulgation of the word of God uso^ 
them. 

The identical boat in which Grace Darling 
earned her celebrity, now lies bottom up on the 
beach at North Sunderland, and is regarded by 
the unromantic dwellers in that region with per¬ 
fect indifference 1 

It is rumored in London that the Bank of En¬ 
gland and the Bank of France are about uniting 
m the establishment of branches in Constanti¬ 
nople and in the Crimea with the view of open¬ 
ing offices of circulation and deposit in those parts. 

The Dublin Hospital Gazette states that dis¬ 
eased teeth have been rendered insensible to 
pain by a cement composed of Canada balsam 
and sucked lime, which is to be inserted In the 
hollow of a tooth, like » pill. It is stalal that 
such pills afford immediate relief. 


city, with the intention of securing a ransom. 
The Bishop of Imola, in Greece, was recently 
served in this way and ransomed. 

A recent number of Galignani's Messenger 
says: * At an exhibition of flowers which took 
place at the beginning of this month, at Man¬ 
orial, a prize was awarded for a very extraordin¬ 
ary floral curiosity, a green rose. Tile petals of 
the flower were green, and hod somewhat the 
form of leaves. 

From statistics just published, the vastness of 
London is clearly exhibited. It is stated that 
200,000 persons enter the city each day on foot 
fay different avenues, and about 15,000 by the 
river steamers; and that, beside the cab, cart, 
carriage and wagon traffic of the streets, the om¬ 
nibuses atone perform 7400 daily journeys. 

At Cairo there are now about twenty Coptic 
Protestants, with a priest among them, who 
meet to read the Bible. There is a Greek Cath¬ 
olic, or United Greek bishop, said to preach al¬ 
most the pure Gospel. The old Armenian bish¬ 
op, while expressing himself very strongly 
against tradition, speaks of the Holy Scriptures 
as containing all that is necessary for salvation. 
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Uenrtrfr of ti)e Uttriw.' 


About one in fire of the deaths which occur in 
29mr York ere frm eonfmpttou. 

The population of Hartfbrd, Ct., is shown by 
the new census to be 24,024. 

Lope de Vega, who wrote 1500 plays, was a 
soldier, alchemist, priest, and twice married. 

Baron Damier, a negro diplomatist, has been 
sent to London by the Haytien emperor. 

Mrs. Maeder (formerly Miss Clara Fisher) is 
fitting young ladies for tne stage in New York. 

Leopold de Meyer, the lion-pianist, has gone 
to Grafenberg for his health. 

The remains of the lamented Countess Rossi- 
Sontag repose in the convent of MarienthaL 

Why is a woman living np two pair of stairs 
like a goddess ? Because she is a second Flora. 

The oldest husbandry we know is when a man 
in clever marries a woman in weeds. 

The lawyer who believes it is wicked to He, 
is spending a week with the Quaker who indulges 
in marine hornpipes. 

▲ new counterfeit bank-note is described as 
having for its vignette a ( < female with a rake in 
her lap." 

In Kentncky, a wealthy man who courted 
a girl '“just for the fan,” has been mulcted in 
94000 damages fbr breach of promise. 

A fossilized mammoth tooth of the Mastodon 
Maximus, weighing three pounds, has been 
foaad lately in a erftk at Canemah, Oregon. 

The St. Lonis Intelligencer states that from 
thirty to forty dead men are taken out of the 
river opposite that city monthly. 

The Illustrated London News says that Ne¬ 
braska Territory is a tract of several millions of 
•cm lately purchased by the Americans from 
the Mosquito King 1 1 

In the New York Fair there is a knitting ma¬ 
chine which knits a full grown stocking in three 
quarters of an hour. The elderly ladies are lost 
in admiration of it. 


Both the Irish and German emigration to this 
country has sensibly decreased. 

The African slave trade has revived, from the 
withdrawal of British cruisers. 

Manuel Ganzales, a California burglar, had 
ninety-six buckshot fired into him, and recovered. 

A young man at Washington, while boxing, 
lately received a blow that killed him. 

Mrs. Jameson says the “ bread of life is Iotc.” 
But love is not always bread. 

Mr. Berdan, of New York, has invented an 
improved life* boat. 

Punch rejoices that the fame of “ Simpson k 
Co. is no longer played in the Crimea. 

The Princess Marat, who may possibly be 
qneen of Naples, is a native of Charleston, 8. C. 

Immense beds of soapstone have been discov¬ 
ered in WalcotviUe, Ct., and a company has 
been formed to open and quarry them. 

A traveller in Canada West estimates the sur¬ 
plus of wheat, in that province, at fifteen mil¬ 
lions of bnahels. 

“ Dinna forget, Johnny, to plant young trees 
wherever ye can set them," was the last ad¬ 
vice of a shrewd Scotch landholder to his heir, 
for they'll grow while ye’re sleeping.” 

The “ iron-tailed cow," as the pump used 
to be poetically called, has quite superseded, in 
fact, the ordinary animal known by that name 
in natural history. 

In 1794, a paper mill was built at Fairhaven, 
Vt., by Col. Lyon, at which paper for Wrapping, 
and even priming, was made from bass worn! 
bark. 

It is said that if the English language be di¬ 
vided into one hundred parts, sixty would be 
Saxon, thirty would be Latin (including French), 
five would be Greek, and the remaining five from 
the other languages of the world. , 

In New York city, there are eighty Episcopal 
clergymen j in Brooklyn, twenty-eight; in Phil¬ 
adelphia, sixty-six ; in Boston, twenty-two ; in 
Baltimore, twenty-four; in Charleston, twenty- 
one. 


The Plough recommends smokers to try hops 
Instead of tobacco, observing that the fragrance 
b balsamic, and, diffused in a bed-chamber, will 
always bring calm, refreshing sleep. 

" American genius,” says a late letter from 
Russia, “ rules the hour at St. Petersburg. A 
taefon of accepted war inventions are under care- 
fin trial In the way of experiments, besides an 
Infinite number that have been declined as im¬ 
practicable or unsuited to the present exigences.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, in his treatise on thri 
preservation of health, sets forth the importance 
of gymnastic exercises with clearness and force, 
as exercising all the muscles of the body, and 
particularly'those of the upper limbs, thus ex¬ 
panding the chest, and developing the form. 

At the railway termini at London Bridge, 
10,845,000 persons arrived anparted elastp d 
year; at the Southwestern, 3,308,000; from the 
Shoreditch station, 2,143,000; Easton Square 
station, 970,000; Paddington station, 1,400,000; 
King's Cross station, 711,000; Black wall sta¬ 
tion, in Fenchnrch Street, 8,144,000. 


A New Bedford paper, in speaking ef the con¬ 
templated additions to the whaling fleet, says 
that “ several houses (in that city) are in pursuit 
of ships for the service." It must look funny to 
see a home in pursuit of a ship. 

The village of La Crosse, Wisconsin, the ter¬ 
minus of the La Crosse and Milwaukie Railroad, 
was laid out only four years ago, and is now ;aid 
to contain two thousand houses. It supports a 
newspaper, and enjoys the frequent visits of some 
thirty different steamboats. 

One of the religions papers has an article on 
the benefit of life insurance to clergymen. It 
says: *• We have heard of congregations who 
have presented their ministers with a tomb; a 
life insurance policy, It strikes ns, would be a 
much more acceptable gift." 

A banker in Buffalo recently lent $12,000 to 
two Germans, taking as security fifty or sixty 
English lever gold watches. The Jews did not 
call for their watches, and it was found that they 
were all made of pinchbeck, except one whim 
had served as a sample. 
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A Yankee editor says that the giris complain 
that the times are so hard the young men can't 
pay their addresses. 

" A dreadful little for a shilling/' said a penu¬ 
rious follow-to a physician who dealt hhn out an 
emetic, “ can't you give more 1" 

A wag passing by a retailer's shop and seeing 
him measuring out molasses, called out to him: 
" Sir, you hare a sweet ran of business." 

To dress Poultry. —When the weather Is 
Terr oold, cut oat, and make each fowl a jacket 
and trowsers. Put them on and your poultry 
will be dressed. 


To curb Hues.—Pint ascertain what is the 
matter with them. Then apply the proper rem¬ 
edy, and if you do not succeed in curing them, 
It isn't your fault. 

Why should a little boy be careful to watch 
the conduct of his papa’s sister 1 Because the 
Bible says, " Consider the ways of the aunt and 
be wise. 

A queer gatherer of statistics says that of 158 
pretty women whom he met in the streets of a 
fashionable resort at a given time , 100 were suck¬ 
ing their parasol handles. 

A genius remarked the other day, with a grave 
face, that however prudent and virtuous young 
widows might be, he had seen many a gay young 
widow err. 

Men are like bugles, the more brass they con¬ 
tain, the further you can hear them. Women are 
like tulips, the more modest and retiring they ap¬ 
pear, the better you love them* 

Shakspe&re defines a man as having seven 
ages, whereas, we accord him only two: the first 
is childhood, when he "cuts his teeth," and the 
last is old age, when his " teeth cat him." 

A lady was requested by a bachelor somewhat 
advanced in years to take a seat upon his knee 
while in a crowded sleigh. " No thank you," 
said she, "lam afraid such an old seat would 
break down with me." 


A Western writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho' is "though," and ate 
"eight," and bo "bean," thp proper way of 
spelling potatoes is "poughteighteaux." The 
new way of spelling softly is " psoughtleigh." 

An Irishman in Chicago has just discovered 
a substitute for potatoes. It consists of pork 
and cabbage. He says he has tried various oth¬ 
er^"things, but this is the only " substitute " that 
he’d like to warrant. 

We understand that the man who oould sell 
shoes for less than the cost, and afford to throw 
in an extra pair where you bought a dollar's 
worth, has suddenly decamped, after putting 
some $100 bad money in circulation, and pocket¬ 
ing the silver spoons at his boarding-house. 

Caraccioli, the Neapolitan minister, a mm of 
a good deal of conversation and wit, used to say, 
" that the only ripe fruit he had ever seen in Eng¬ 
land were roasted apples 1" and in a vivacioas 
conversation with King George II., he took the 
liberty of preferring the moon of Naples to the 
sun of England. 


Why was Berddias's dattghtri hard to beat at 
a hone race ? Ans. Because she got a head of 
John the Baptist on a charger. 

Why is a Ohio railway oonlaaolor like a Ger¬ 
man emigrant 1 Became he makes tracks for the 
West. 

When a petulant individual politely ob s erves 
to you," You had better eat me up, hadn't yon !" 
don't you do it. 

Sydney Smith said of a greet talker, that it 
would greatly improve him if he had, now and 
then, " a few flashes of silence." 

We agree with a cotemporary that young la¬ 
dies should never object to being kissed by edi¬ 
tors ; they should make every allowance for the 
freedom of the press. 

"Steam," says Dr. Lardner, "is the great 
annihilasor—it annihilates, time aad space." 
"Yes," says another, "and multitudes of pas¬ 
sengers, too." 

A late number of the ftrookline American an¬ 
nounced the destruction of the editor's bat where¬ 
upon the Cooaersvilie Times impudently won¬ 
ders if any lives were lost. 

At Eanchal, Madeira, it is the fashion to wear 
white boots instead of black ones. A lump of 
chalk serves in the place of the blacking-box md 
brush. 

" Mother, I'm afraid a fever would go bard 
with me." " Why, my son 1" " 'Caste you see, 
mother, I'm so small that there wouldn't be room 
for it to turn." 

An Irish gentleman hav&g a small pietnse- 
room, several persons desired to see it at She 
same time. "Faith, gentlemen," said he, "if 
you all go in, it will not hold half of you 1" 

Mr. Knight , who has been treasurer of the 
Howard Society of Portsmouth for twenty 
years, has resigned the place, and is very prop¬ 
erly succeeded by Mr. Day. 

Never trust a secret with a married man who 
loves his wife, for he will tell her, she will Sell 
her aunt Hannah and aunt Hannah will import 
it as a profound secret to every one of her fe¬ 
male acquaintances. 

An editor once said to a bore who had sot 
shout two hours in his office, " I wish you won!4 
do as my fire is doing." " How is that V 9 said 
the other. " Why, sir, it is going out," replied 
the editor. 

T. Starr King once said that the best idea of 
weight was given by an Indian, who, when ask¬ 
ed how much he weighed, replied: "As I am I 
weigh one hundred and fifty pounds, but idles 2 
am mad I weigh a ton. 99 

Ellen Emery, who lives down South, cautions 
all girls against having anything to do with her 
runaway husband, David. She thinks he will 
be easily known, " because," she says, " David 
has a scar on his nose, where I scratched him 1" 
Sc-a-at! 

A mao upon the verge of bankruptcy having 
purchased an elegant coat on credit, and being 
told by one of his acquaintances that the doth 
was very beautiful, though the coat waa too 
short, replied with a sigh, "It will bo long 
enough before I get another." 
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INTRIGUE. -A DOMESTIC SKBTCH. 

BT KBS. MART MATKAR1K 

Farmbr Beckwith's old f&na-hooae looked such times his eyes were apt to display his frel- 
unusually lively one fine s«nny rummer after- ings more than his words* In his youth he had 
noon (it matters not how many yean ago), for been called handsome, and at forty, after making 
it was brightened by the presence of a gay city allowance for good living and luxurious indul- 
party, and the old walls were resounding to geaee, he was still a good-looking man, sod he 
merry, laughing voices; and happy frees were knew it The next in yean to him came three 
seen at the windows, and light figures flitted Misses Meyrick, the two eldest of whom were 
through the old orchard; and altogether, the engaged to be married, and were accompanied 
old house wore quite a different aspect from by their admirers, while the youngest was Ida 
what it usually did. ▲ very gay party they Warren's chosen companion and friend, 
were, from Silas Warren, Esq., the head of it— The Misses Mary and Anna were common- 

and who had left a large portion of his accus- place young ladies enough, interesting to no- 
tomed dignity behind him in the city,—down to body on earth but their own parents and their 
his fair, young daughter, Ida, the youngest of own lovers. But Laura, the youngest, was of a 
the company. Very merry they all were, out different stamp, and with her twin brother, would 
there in the midst of the green woods and have furnished an interesting study for any one 
grassy fields; far from the dusty, wearisome desirous of searching out the mysteries of hu- 
streets, the endless blocks of buildings, and all man nature and the human mind. Possessed of 
the sights and sounds of the city. scarcely one excellence, she yet passed among 

Mr. Warren had long promised his child this her friends as a pattern of daughters and sis- 
visit to the old farm-house; and when the hot ten; and parents held her up to their own chil- 
July days came, and her city home was no long- dren as an example worthy of imitation, 
er bearable, he took her and a party of favorite Her brother was as faulty a character as hcr- 
young companions out into the country to spend self, and having less art to disguise his habits 
several weeks. and inclinations, had already been the object of 

Mr. Warren was a portly gentleman of forty, some unpleasant bat whispered remarks; Con¬ 
or thereabout, with dark hair, through which lit- fined, however, to his own acquaintances, and 
tie silver lines were faintly visible; fine eyes, unsuspected by his friends. He was now in his 
very dark and expressive—but not always ex- twentieth year, and already initiated into all the 
presaing what they ought to; for Mr. Warren, mysteries of a gay, young man's life in a large 
though an excellent man, and very benevolent city. A very unfit companion was he for Ida 
and kind-hearted in cooler moments, was of a Warren—beautiful, innocent Ida Warren,—who 
passionate and easily excitable temper, and at treated him with so much kind cordiality, as the 
13 
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brother of her friend, and strove to look over 
those blemishes that could not fail to shock and 
distress her, hide them as he might 

It was a pity Mr. Warren had not exercised 
his judgment a little mqre, when he allowed 
these dangerous young jfbrsons to become the 
intimate friends of his daughter, even though 
they were the children of a once valued friend. 
But Ida liked them, and they seemed to love his 
darling in return, and that was sufficient to win 
the way to the father's heart direct, setting aside 
the many agreeable qualities and accomplish¬ 
ments possessed by the young people them- 
soiree, that rendered them pleasant companions 
even for one so many years their senior. 

Ida Warren, eren as a child, had won the love 
of all around her, and as she increased in years 
and beauty, her father’s heart swelled with 
pride and affection for his cherished and only 
child; and his regret for the loss of a deeply 
loved wife was made more poignant by the re¬ 
flection that she could not behold their daughter 
from the far-off spirit land, that he'supposed she 
had gone to; for truth to tell, Mr. Warren had 
vtery indistinct ideas of a fixture state, and cer¬ 
tainly indulged in no snch “ sentimental delu¬ 
sions " as to suppose the spirits of those we 
love hover around us. 

Met he, indeed 1 Death, to him, was a dark, 
horrible mystery, a something he did not like to 
bear named, or to encounter in the shape of 
tombstones and coffins; a something that struck 
terror to his heart when thought of alone, or in 
the silence of the night; a fear altogether unre¬ 
lieved by the afore-mentioned belief, or delusion, 
or whatever it is, so dear to many of our race. 

But with Ida it was quite different; and from 
the day, when yet a little child, she had seen her 
mother laid in the grave, she had associated the 
mourofol trappings of death with the memory of 
that mother, and so for from causing horror or 
dismay, they brought back sweet, sad memories 
of that fair, calm face, resting on fits soft pillow, 
the white hands crossed on the stilled heart, and 
the whole aspect so peacefhl and cahn, that Ida 
f sometimes longed to go away out of the noisy 
eity world, and lie still and quiet in the green 
graveyard beside her mother. 

Ida was • very beautiflfel girl at sixteen (the 
time when our story opens), with dark, soft curls 
around her white shoulders, and large, 
thoughtful eyes, that everybody said were black, 
and everybody found out were gray. But it 
mattered little what color they were, so long 
were the^black lashes that shaded them, and 
rested on the delicate cheek. She had a very 
4 peeuliar way of shaking back her long curls 


and raising those eyes when talking with her 
friends—a very peculiar and bewitching manner 
it was, and so thought young Egerton Beckwith, 
the farmer’s handsome grandson, who soon be¬ 
came her special cavalier, escorting her to all 
the romantic and beautiful places around Abbe- 
vale, and being frequently blessed with one of 
those earnest, thoughtful, and inquiring glances. 

Young Beckwith had lived all his life (some 
twenty years) in the old farm-house at Abbe- 
vale, and it, and its surroundings, were dearer to 
him than aught else the world contained. little 
wonder was it, then, that he was charmed with 
the unfeigned praises Ida bestowed on his home; 
and when he found she admired some places and 
prospects that he had always thought peculiarly 
beautiful, they at once became friends. 

Egerton Beckwith had been brought up under 
the careful* guidance of his grandparents, and 
from his earliest youth had been taught that re¬ 
ligion, the worship of his Maker, was the first 
object of life. How great, then, was his aston¬ 
ishment, his horror, his distress, to find that Ida, 
the beautifhl, sensitive, gentle Ida, on whom a 
kind Providence had lavished innumerable gifts, 
who revelled in the possession of wealth, health, 
and happiness, was as a heathen in her total 
ignorance of all appertaining to religion, its 
mysteries, its beauties, its power. 

He was a very young man then, and lacked 
the courage that in after years enabled him to 
stand forth in the defence of his God and relig¬ 
ion ; but even then he longed to show these gay, 
young people the road to happiness, as he bad 
found it; and if he had thought, with a sigh, of 
the many advantages a city education had given 
them over himself, the regretful feeling passed 
with the knowledge of their one great want. 

Young Meyrick and his sisters were obliged 
to treat Egerton with some show of civility 
from the known regard that Mr. Warren had for 
him; but in secret they repaid him for their con¬ 
descension by the most contemptuous coolness, 
which became actual rudeness after they discov¬ 
ered the friendly feeling existing between him 
and Ida. But proof alike to their sneers and 
remarks, he kept a steady watch over Ida, at¬ 
tending to herwaats, and providing for her com¬ 
fort, in a tender, brother-like manner, that was 
both felt and appreciated by the young girl. 

If, as it often happened, they spent the warm 
afternoons in the shade of a neighboring grove, 
there was always a pleasant seat provided for 
Ida. Did they in their rambles behold beautiful 
flowers on the sides of the mountain (for Abbe- 
vale could boast of a very respectable mountain), 
tbs next morning beheld a magnificent cluster of 
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them laid beside Ida’s plats, when die patty 
aarembled at the morning meal. A fine moon* 
light night caused her to wish that they might 
hare a sail on the bright sparkling waters of the 
river, and the next day a boat made its appear¬ 
ance at the landing, and the Whole party em¬ 
barked in high spirits, while Ida, who knew to 
whom they were indebted for the pleasure, gave 
her little hand to Egerton, to assist her in, and 
raising those beautiful eyes for an instant to his, 
whispered a word of thanks that more than re¬ 
paid him for all he had done for her. 


“I am getting tired of this dull life,” said 
young Meyrick, one morning, as the party were 
lounging about after breakfast. “ Can’t we get 
up something new to-day, just to prevent our all 
dying of the blues ?” 

“ I second that motion,” exclaimed his sister 
Laura, throwing down her novel, and going up 
to where he sat balancing Ids chair on two legs, 
end puffing his cigar smoke out of the window. 

"Well, what shall it be, sis? I see you have 
some plan in your head.” ' 

“A picnic down by the river, and a rustic 
bridge built over the stream at the turn where it 
is so narrow.” 

" What an idea! Who do you suppose is go¬ 
ing to build rustic bridges such weather as this ? 
And os for a picnic, the very word is sickening.” 

" But I want it, and will have it,” was Laura’s 
answer, and Mr. Warren entering at that mo¬ 
ment, she danced gaily np to him, and repeated 
her request, begging at the same time that he 
would join in her scheme. 

"Certainly, Miss Laura; anything that you 
propose we shall all be too happy to assist in.” 

And so after some little demur ou the part of 
young Meyrick, which was silenced by an impa¬ 
tient "Do be quiet, Fred,” from his sister, it 
was ogrcod that the day should be spent as she 
proposed, viz.—the morning in erecting a tent 
and a little bridge, and the afternoon in holding 
a picnic in the former. Many girls would have 
frit annoyed that her opinion had not been ask¬ 
ed, but Ida Warren had no jealousy in her na¬ 
ture, and she showed no displeasure that her 
father should so readily acquiesce in another’s 
proposals. 

But when the old farmer loudly remonstrated 
against any such risks being run, she joined her 
voice with his in entreating them to give up any¬ 
thing attended with such danger. Vainly, how¬ 
ever ; for Laura, more and more determined to 
carry her point, as the others opposed it, exerted 
all her influence with Mr. Warren, and the mat¬ 
ter was settled. Some men from a neighboring 


Am were summoned; the gentlemen amtsted 
as far as they knew how, and, pleased with the 
novelty, they really exerted themselves; and 
Laura bad the satisfaction of seeing a beatrtflbl 
little str uc tu re span the narrow but rapid stream, 
and of hearing them say it was completed; At an 
hour that still allowed them time to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and entertain a party of friends, Who 
came all unexpected, save by Mr. Wartou and 
his fair young friend. 

On leaving their work, the men had tr aine d _ 
them not to place too much weight on the new 
bridge; and above all, not to jar it, as in that 
case, the hastily constructed foundation might 
give way. The afternoon wore away with mirth 
and music, and all, merry and light-hearted, en¬ 
joyed the coming of the cool evening sold the 
attendant breeze, that rippled the bright waters 
of the river, now sparkling in the moonlight. 
Ida had resisted all entreaties to pass Over die 
frail bridge; bnt when they had ail done so, she 
felt rather ashamed of her cowardice, and was 
not soriy to see Fred Mryrick earning back to 
make a last effort to induce her to consent 

" It is only half a dozen steps; now don’t be 
so timid.” And then seeing she was willing to 
go, he snatched her hand and hurried her ou to 
the little arch. 

Laughing aloud at his victory, and rendered 
foolhardy by his frequent crossing, he paused In 
the middle of the bridge, and holding Ida firmly, 
so that she could not escape, he Btamped heavily 
once, twice, three times. Screaming with terror, 
she struggled to free herself from his grasp, and 
at the same instant, their friends on the bank 
heard the fearful sounds of the parting plaffks, 
as the tottering structure swayed to and fro in 
the air. 

With a cry of agony, Mr. Warren sprang 
upon the shaking timbers, but only to hurry the 
catastrophe ; for ere another word could be 
spoken, he, together with his child and her com¬ 
panion, were hurled violently into the deep, ed¬ 
dying waters, and lost sight of amid the con¬ 
fused mass of planks and poles that had com¬ 
posed the unfortunate bridge. 

The party, for an instant, stood speechless at 
the suddenness of the aeddent, and then; with 
one accord, arose a chorus of screams, and two 
of the Misses Meyrick fainted, while Laura 
rushed wildly to the edge of the stream, as if to 
plunge in. Bnt a strong arm drew her forcibly 
away; and young Beckwith, having thrown off 
his coat, boldly plunged into the stre a m, and 
swam to where Ida’s white dross was now seen 
in the moonlight. He had nearly reached her, 
when his left arm was tightly grasped, and 
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young Meyrick's pale countenance me above 
the waters. 

On the impulse of tka moment, Egerton vk>- 
kntly flung him off, and unheeding his wild en- 
Save me! saye me!” once more struck 
out in the direction of the glimmering white 
' mass, which be could now see was rapidly whirl¬ 
ing round in the eddies. She was reached at 
last* and m he clutched her dress in his hand, a 
silent thanksgiving went up from his heart, deep¬ 
er than words can explain or express. It was a 
wild struggle; for the rapids, certain death, lay 
below. But the bank was gamed at last, and 
Ida, all pale and corpee-like, was in his arms. 

Pale faces and trembling forms stood that 
night around the couch whereon rested the form 
Of Ida Warren. The physician had arrived, and 
as he bent over her, the father watched in breath¬ 
less agony the changes of his countenance. * But 
soon their fears were quieted, and as the word 
passed through the house, “ she will live/' Eger¬ 
ton Beckwith solemnly raised his eyes to Heav¬ 
en, and there was registered his thanksgiving 
vow, 

11 At any time, at all times, command my 
purse and services. I never can repay you for 
what you have done for me.” 

" Mr. Warren, if the day shall comq that I 
everapccupy a station equal to your own, have I 
your consent to seek your daughter’s hand and 
heart1” 

The father started, and after a moment’s con¬ 
fusion, replied: 

“ My dear young fiiend, you ask for something 
not in my power to bestow. Ida's hand has long 
been promised to the son of my old friend. It 
is a union we have long contemplated with plea¬ 
sure, and I should be deeply grieved to see it 
broken off.” 

"And is Miss Warren aware of this engage¬ 
ment?” Egerton Beckwith asked, with ill-con¬ 
cealed emotion. 

“ Not yet Mr. Meyrick and myself thought 
. it host that they should be kept in ignorance of 
it until such time as their sense of duty would 
have some weight. Young people are not al¬ 
ways the best judges of what is best for them¬ 
selves, you know.” 

“ What is that, dear, that you are hiding so 
, carefully from me?” laughingly asked Laura 
Meyrick, as she entered Ida's room on the same 
- day the above conversation took place. It was 
the last day of their visit to Abbevale, and the 
. rest of the party had already returned to the 
xity. 

Ida blushed, and attempted to talk of some¬ 


thing else; Tmt Laura was not to be so baffled, 
and so, by dint of coaxing and caress, she per¬ 
suaded the young girl to tell her what it was. 

"A letter from young Beckwith ? Why, Ida, 
what can that great country boy have to say to 
you in a letter ?” And then seeing how bright 
the angry flash rose on her friend's cheek, she 
added, more mildly: “ But perhaps he thinks, 
because he saved your life, that you will give 
him your hand and fortune by-and-by ? Am I 
not right ?” 

Unwilling to listen longer to her raillery, Ida 
gave her the letter, which, after perusing, she 
returned, with the remark; 

"He is a better fellow than I thought him. 
Write an answer, dear, and I will give it to him 
myself for you.” 

As Ida crossed the room to get her desk, Lau¬ 
ra slipped the open letter into her pocket, and 
then seating herself at the writing-table, watched 
the little fingers as they nervously guided the 
pen over the paper, tracing the kind words dic¬ 
tated by the heart of the writer. 

Three hours afterwards, the carriage drove 
from the door, and Egerton hastened to his 
room to open the envelope slipped into his hand 
by Miss Meyrick. One start, alone, betrayed 
his astonishment, and with a heavy sigh, he tore 
the enclosure in pieces—it was his own letter 
returned. 


Time hurries ou, and when we resume our 
tale, it is after a lapse of over a year. It is Sep¬ 
tember, and the bright autumn sun is shining 
through the richly tinted curtains of a magnili 
cently furnished parlor. The occupants, a lady 
and gentleman, are, seemingly, heedless of the 
richness and beauty around them; for ou the 
countenance of the one there are marks of pas¬ 
sionate anger, and the other seems almost equally 
disturbed. 

"Did she dare to say that?” exclaims Mr. 
Warren ; for it is our old acquaintance; “ dare 
to add insult to disobedience ? Now, by Heav¬ 
en, this is too bad 1 and she 6hall learn to yield 
her will to mine, or she is no longer my child!" 

" My dear husband, do not excite yourself; 
you do not know the oonsequence of getting in 
a passion. Perhaps it will be better, after all, to 
let her have her own way. Of course it will be 
hard for Frederick, but he must sacrifice his own 
feelings sooner than cause ill feelings between 
you and your daughter.” 

" Don't talk to me, Laura. I say she shaH 
marry Frederick, or not one cent of my monejr 
shall she ever touch!” 

As it was evident that Mr. Warren was now 
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angry enough, Mrs. Warren prudently withdrew, 
while he, after a stormy interview with his daugh¬ 
ter, in which she steadily refused to hare anything 
to do with young Mcyrick, proceeded to fulfil his 
threats, and actually made a will, bequeathing 
his whole fortune to his wife and her brother. 

It was a most unjust and outrageous proceed¬ 
ing! but Laura Meyrick had not married Mr. 
Warren without understanding exactly how he 
might be ruled, and she now exercised the power 
thus gained in gradually undermining his lore 
for Ida. Completely under the control of Ms 
beautiful, talented and fascinating young wife, 
the old gentleman continually found fault with 
his daughter for betraying the dislike Laura’s 
duplicity had created in her bosom. But when 
his pet scheme of Ida’s marriage with Fred was 
threatened with destruction, his anger knew no 
bounds; and the flame, gently fanned by his 
wife’s artful pleadings in Ida’s favor, caused the 
explosion and ending we have seen. 

For several weeks after the affair of the will, 
Ida remained a prisoner in her own room; part¬ 
ly by her father’s ordert, and partly from a wish 
to escape all communication with her step-moth¬ 
er. But Mr. Warren, when cooled by time and 
reflection, repented of his injustice to Ms gentle 
child, and though ashamed to ask Laura to re¬ 
turn the fatal paper he had left in her keeping, 
secretly perpetrated another, in which he did 
justice to Ms daughter. This he earned about 
with him, but even this did not appease his con¬ 
science ; and Us he missed Ida, so did he seek to 
drown the painful recollection of her absence by 
partaking freely of wine, and the consequence 
was that he began to have symptoms of apo¬ 
plexy, a disease Ms medical attendant had al¬ 
ways warned him of. 

Half dizzy with the pain in his head, he went to 
Ms office, one day, and there found all in con¬ 
fusion. A forgery of a large amount had been 
committed, and Ms head clerk had clearly traced 
it to Frederick Meyrick, Mrs. Warren’s brother. 
The sad news, broken as gently as possible to 
the old gentleman, produoed fearful results, and 
coming in addition to his previous excitement, 
realized the physician’s forebodings. 

Mr. Warren was borne home insensible, and 
laid in the splendid chamber from which he nev¬ 
er more should move until carried out to take 
Ms place in that narrow house, of wMch, in life, 
he had entertained so deep a dread. In silent 
agony Ida bent over him, vainly endeavoring to 
recall intelligence to the staring, glassy eyes, that 
had once beamed so lovingly on her own. 

But hours passed ere Mr. Warren recovered 
suffidently to recognise his child, and when he 


did, the power of articulating was gone for ev e r , 
and he could only lay his hands on her head In 
silent blessing. For a day and a night she sat 
beside Mm, and then the attendant physicians 
insisted on her leaving her post for a few hours* 
rest; and when she again saw him, it was all 
over! 

Poor Ida mourned sincerely for her parent, 
forgetting all the pain his harshness had caused 
her, and only recalling the thousand acts of 
kindness, the unnumbered benefits he had be¬ 
stowed. For the fhture, she felt no fear, know¬ 
ing that his fortune was amply sufficient to pro¬ 
vide both for her and Ms wife. How great, then, 
was her astonishment, when summoned to hear 
the will read, to learn that she was pen nil es s , or 
what amounted to the same thing, that, her claim 
to any part of the property depended on her 
marrying young Meyrick. Stunned by the 
shock, she sat speechless and immovable whfte 
the remainder of the document was read; hut 
what was her surprise to see Mr. Grey, the head 
clerk, who had been requested by the lawyer to 
be present, stand up and deny the validity of 
the will, on the ground that there was another 
and later one, that he, Mr. Grey, had been wit¬ 
ness to, in which the property had been right¬ 
fully bequeathed to Ida Warren, only child of the 
deceased. 

Of course, such an announcement made a 
great sensation, and an immediate search was 
made for the misting paper; but as nothing of 
the kind was forthcoming, the general belief 
was that Mr. Warren most have destroyed it ; 
and Ida, refitting to be advised by those who 
wished her to dispute it with Laura and her 
brother, left her father’s bouse to seek her living 
in the world. As it always happens in such 
cases, there were many who pitied the young or¬ 
phan ; and others, again, who rather rejoiced that 
one who had always been their superior, should 
suffer such a reverse. 

But Ida had friends who came forward and 
offered her a home, with all the respect and kind¬ 
ness that they would have shown had she been 
her father’s heiress, instead of a poor girl, desti¬ 
tute and friendless; and on learning that rim 
could be of service to them, she willingly ac¬ 
cepted their offer. It was Mr. Grey and hi# 
wife who thus sheltered the child of Mm who 
had been their benefactor, and in so doing they 
felt as if making some return for the father's 
kindness. 

Mr. Warren had paid his head clerk so liberal 
a salary, that at his employer’s death, the latter 
was able to bring a handsome sum “into a good 
business, in wMch he was offered a partnership, 
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and thenceforth 4 he md to prosperity was open 
to him. * 

They had one little girl of their own, and to 
the instruction of this child Mias Warren de¬ 
rated herself, determined to drive away all re¬ 
gretful memories of the past, by keeping her 
mind employed on this work of grateful lore. 
Bntwtth all her resolution, she foand her strength 
tasked to the utmost in the struggle to banish 
her cares, not the least of which was the insult¬ 
ing pertinacity of young Meyrick, who seined 
erery opportunity of renewing his unwelcome 
suit, 

In wain she returned his letters unopened, in 
rain attempted to pass him in the street. His 
importunity became so annoying at last that 
she was forced to ask Mr. Grey's iaterferenoe. 
His suspicions still more aroused by this strange 
conduct of the young man (for Mr. Grey had 
always suspected him of wronging the orphan), 
he might him, and after a very amicable con¬ 
versation, departed, more than erer convinced 
that the lost will was still in existence. No 
good was to be done by anger, and he dissem¬ 
bled his real sensations, contenting himself with 
securing Ida from further molestation, by advis¬ 
ing the young man to wait patiently for some 
change to take place in her sentiments, assuring 
him that he was injuring his own cause by too 
gseat anxiety. 

Believed from this annoyance, Ida felt more 
courage to endure the slights of some and the 
pity of others; the cold, unrecogniiing glances 
of those who had once flattered and caressed 
her, 4 and the overstrained sympathy of those 
who, if they had any feeling on the subject, she 
weU knew it was not compassion for her. The 
days wjere passing pleasantly; she was gradu¬ 
ally becoming more and more attached to her 
little pupil; and if she sometimes sighed over 
the kws of her once numerous acquaintances, it 
wes not alone for the fine friends her poverty 
had estranged, but one, she knew, who set little 
value on earth's glittering and deceitful treasures. 

We have too long neglected our old friend, 
Egertan Beckwith, whom we last saw at the 
farm-house at Abbe vale, sad and disappointed at 
MiSs Warren's supposed scorn of his letter, 
which asking, as it did, nothing but her friend¬ 
ship, be scarcely thought merited such a pointed 
slight. 

It was some surprise, but no sorrow, to old 
Mr. Beckwith, when some few weeks after the 
departure of their guests, his grandson announc¬ 
ed hts intention of preparing for the ministry, 
and soon after left Abbevale for that purpose. 


The old people regretted hit absence, but at the 
same time rejoiced that he should devote his 
talent to that, above all other professions; and a 
liberal share of the savings of their years of in¬ 
dustry and economy was added to his own 
somewhat limited income. 

As Mr. Warren had held no communication 
with the Beckwiths after his marriage with Miss 
Laura Meyrick (and they lived very quietly after 
Egerton went away), it happened that the death 
of their former friend was not known until near¬ 
ly a year after it took place, and consequently 
two, after the first meeting of Egerton and Ida. 
When made acquainted with this change, the 
young man's first impulse was to proceed at 
once to the city, and offer his services and sym¬ 
pathy to the young girl, who, he rightly judged, 
must deeply feel the loss of so kind a parent. 
But then came the recollection of the signifi¬ 
cant answer his first offers of friendship had re¬ 
ceived ; and he shrunk from exposing himaelf to 
another insult. 

“ She is young and rich, and snrrounderi with 
friends; why should I seek for what she cannot 
bestow ? Would that I could drive her from 
my thooghts, when, for aught I know, she may 
be the wife of another. I will strive once more 
to overcome this hopeless passion." 

But striving and accomplishing are two differ¬ 
ent things; and so Egerton foand that, spite his 
good resolutions, the image of the young girl 
still haunted him; and even when seeking refuge 
from his thooghts in his studies, those dark eyes 
still seemed to come between him and the some¬ 
what dry theological work he was attempting to 
peruse. Strange that so hopeless a passion 
should fasten itself so firmly into a man's soul, 
that neither time, nor coldness, nor good re¬ 
solves, nor earnest efforts, can efface it! But 
with all the clouds that obscured his prospects, 
young Beckwith at times felt an inward convic¬ 
tion that love, pure and unselfish as his, would 
be rewarded at some period, and the event proved 
that he was not mistaken. 

Throe years from the time they parted, Eger¬ 
ton and Ida accidentally met in New York city, 
whither the youftg man had gone to visit the 
family of one of the professors of the college, 
with whom he was a great favorite. Words 
cannot describe his astonishment at learning the 
state of Ida's pecuniary affairs; and he now re¬ 
pented of the pride that had prevented his mak¬ 
ing inquiries sooner. * 

There was apparent coldness on both sides for 
the first few times they met; for Ida felt justly 
hurt that his pretended regard should have end* 
ed as it did, and he could not bat remember the 
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unnecessary slight ho had received. BntgMto 
see one of. her old friends, end one that bad al¬ 
ways borne a larger share of her regard, poor 
Ida soon forgot to look coldly on Egertoa, in her 
joy at meeting him; and he, as he looked into 
her beautiful eyes and read that joy, banished 
the remembrance of the pain she had once 
earned him. It soon became a habit to pass his 
spare hours at Hr. Grey's, and when jested with 
on the subject by his host's family, he openly 
trowed the reason, sad had the pleasure of in¬ 
troducing the professor’s wife and daughters to 
Ida. 

Coming home from their house one evening, 
he commenced speaking about Abbevale, and 
the time they first met; and as it was a subject 
he had hitherto avoided, Ida readily conversed 
on it, and evinced so much pleasure iu the re¬ 
membrance of her visit that he was emboldened 
to proceed still farther, and question her on what 
was now a mystery. 

“ There was one circumstance connected with 
your visit, Hiss Warren, one unpleasant circum¬ 
stance, that has always been a mystery to me. 
Will you, if there are no particular objections, 
set my mind at rest by explaining it 1” 

Kow Ida was not conscious of having done 
anything to deserve blame; on the contrary, she 
rather felt herself the aggrieved party; but, nev¬ 
ertheless, the hand that rested on Egerton's arm 
trembled violently, and it was almost a minute 
before she could recover self-possession suffi¬ 
ciently to answer him in the affirmative. 

“ It is a strange question. Hiss Warren,’' said 
Egerton, coldly; for he had felt that she was 
much agitated, and imagined he knew the cause, 
“a very strange question, and perhaps you 
would rather I should not ask it. But do not 
answer it unless yon wish to. I have no right 
to demand your confidence." 

They were passing under the bright glare of a 
gas-light, and Ida lifted her eyes to his face, as¬ 
tonished at his tone. There was something in 
those eyes that seemed to upbraid him for cher¬ 
ishing ill feelings, and laying his hand lightly on 
her own, he quickly said: 

“ Forgive me; I have had some things to try 
me since I saw you. Bat now tell me why you 
sent back my letter. What had I done to de¬ 
serve such treatment! And why did yon not 
tell me my fault plainly, instead of letting me 
pnzilfi and annoy myself by unnumbered con¬ 
jectures as to the cause of the change in you ?” 

There was no answer; and when Egerton 
looked at his companion, large tears were rolling 
down her cheeks; for Ida instantly comprehend¬ 
ed how the trouble had all arisen, and her heart 


ached totUnkof all the uahappitotttocy had 

suffered through Laura's treachery. 

“ I answered your kind letter immediately, 
Hr. Beckwith. Don’t think any longer that I 
could have been guilty of suoh ingratitude to 
my pseserver. I see now how mm mutual mis¬ 
takes have arisen, and also why my diligent 
search after the missing letter wae fruUess." 

As may well be supposed, a long conversa¬ 
tion followed this confession, in which both ac¬ 
knowledged to so mneh unh a ppine s s as the con¬ 
sequence of this Hinder, that Egerton wae in¬ 
duced to make a proposal to Hiss Warren, 
which, if she accepted, would put it out of the 
power of enemies to create disturbances between 
them for evermore. 

It would not do to repeat all he said oa tint 
occasion, as I am quite certain he never intfftd 
ed a third party to know what passed; but we 
may mention, without any scruples of conscience, 
that Ida listened with earnest attention to all he 
so earnestly said to her, and when he p a u s e d for 
an answer, there was one in the confiding im¬ 
pulse that induced her to lay her hand iu his, 
and, for one instant, raise those speaking eyes to 
meet his own. * 

It was a new, strange feeling with which Ida 
that night sat and thought over the events of 
die last few hours. Betrothed, with her lover's 
fond words yet sounding in her ear, his parting 
kiss yet lingering on her cheek, his affectionate 
clasp yet warm on her hand. She was very 
happy in toe knowledge of Egerton's deep and 
long-hidden love, and all that caused a feeling 
of regret was the remembrance of her own pov¬ 
erty. Could she have bestowed that wealth on 
him that had once been hers, could she even 
have brought a moderate dowry to her husband, 
her feelings would have been less painful; but 
Egerton's teachings bad taken deep root in her 
heart, and she gradually schooled herself to feel 
content with the lot she could not change. 


• It was a bright summer day, much such a one 
as that on which we introduced our friends to 

the reader, when the young pastor of C- 

brought his bride to her home. The long years 
of study and preparation are past, the highest 
hopes are crowned with success, and Egerton 
Beckwith realizes as he sits beside his wife, and 
shown her each successive beauty that surrounds 
their home, that his cup of happiness is full to 
overflowing. 

And Ida, too, is happy in her own quiet way; 
and when her husband's people welcome the 
bride, and lavish unnumbered kindnesses upon 
her, she no longer regrets the want of wealth 
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that even in her proud young days never brought 
her such sweet ftiif . 

The pastor's home is the abode of peace end 
happiness, and neatness and goad taste are be¬ 
held on every side. And Ida shares with him 
the datiee and labors of his charge. Her sweet 
Toioe and winning smile are welcomed at many 
a bed of sickness and suffering. She instmcts 
the ignorant; she whispers hope to the despair¬ 
ing ; she pleads with die erring. To her hus¬ 
band, she is what every good wife ought to be— 
a Mend, a companion, a consoler in trouble, 
cheering him when the overtasked mind is 
gloomy and desponding, speaking of a bright 
future when disappointment is followed by dis¬ 
couragement Such is Ida, and as such trea¬ 
sured by her husband as the best earthly gift 
Providence coaid bestow. 

From the time that Fred Meyrick came in 
possession of his share of Mr. Warren's prop¬ 
erty, he indulged in the most uncontrolled dissi¬ 
pation ; and not until he fonnd bis fends getting 
low, did he at all retrench in his extravagances. 
And even then he was not warned for long, but 
when all was gone, he applied to Laura for 
more. 

This caused an angry dispute with them, and 
load threats on the brother's part, but safe in the 
knowledge that her destruction would be his 
own, she obstinately refused him the slightest 
assistance, and with threats of vengeance for 
her selfishness, he left her. 

From this time young Meyrick plunged deep¬ 
er and deeper into crime, and at last became 
one of a regular gang of forgers and counter¬ 
feiters. He was gradually discarded by his 
friends, and cast off by the crowd of flatterers 
and hangers-on, that had gathered round him in 
the days of prosperity. Reckless and hardened, 
he grew bolder as his deeds became worse, and 
at last committed a forgery, that was immedi¬ 
ately discovered, traced to him, and caused his 
arrest. 

Mr. Grey had always kept his eye on this 
young man, from having had great suspicions of 
his honesty in the affeir of the will, and a per¬ 
fect knowledge of his guilt in the forgery com¬ 
mitted on Mr. Warren, and discovered on the 
day of that gentleman's death, when it was all 
hushed up. It was through him that this last 
crime was discovered, and ho made one of the 
party sent to search the prisoner’s lodgings. In 
the miserable room he had occupied, in one of 
the worst streets of New York, the police offi¬ 
cers found numerous proofs of previous guilt, 
and among the rest, the pocket-book of Mr. 


Warren, containing several important papers, 
and with others, the missing will, the cause of bo 
much sin and sorrow. 

We may as well finish the history of fins 
wretched young man at once. He was tried, fonnd 
guilty of the crime charged against him, and 
sentenced to the state prison for ten years, but 
did not live to serve out more than one-fourth of 
the time—poverty, dissipation and remorse har¬ 
ing done their work, and closed a career un¬ 
marked by one truly great deed. 

On obtaining possession of the will, Mr. Grey 
immediately took steps to inform Mrs. Wanes 
that she must refund her Hl-gotten property. Of 
course there was no alternative, and thankfol to 
escape public disgrace, Laura left New Yak; 
and being still young and good-looking, and 
quite cast off by her family, she accepted an of¬ 
fer from the manager of a travelling company of 
play-actors, and is now one of their greatest 
attractions. 

We will now re tur n to fee lovely home of foe 

pastor of C-. It is again summer, and foe 

garden that surrounds fee cottage is blooming 
gay with bright flowers. At an open window, 
Egerton Beckwith is standing, evidently Btriring 
to conquer some emotion that had agitated him 
unusually. He is looking out on a magnificent 
prospect, a beautifel blending of earth, and sky, 
and mountain, and lake. But H is plain that he 
beholds not the loveliness of nature, for, as we 
look, we see the quivering lips move in silent 
prayer, the delicate hands unconsciously clasp; 
but there is a beautifel smile of grateful lore on 
the upturned countenance, and we are satisfied 
that more joy has come to fill the hearts of foe 
happy inmates of that pleasant dwelling-place. 
But why is Ida not beside her husband, to share 
his joy * 

Let us follow him into this darkened chamber, 
where all tread lightly, and speaks happy words 
in hushed voices. Ida is there; and as she be¬ 
holds her husband clasp his infant to his bosom, 
and hears fee whispered blessing on both child 
and mother, there is no room in her heart for 
more happiness ; and the tidings that she 
again the possessor of gold and lands adds not 
one iota to her joy. 

We could follow our friends through long 
years of content and worldly prosperity, but it is 
not necessary to particularize. The wealth that 
they possessed was shared with those whoso lot 
had been differently ordained. They lived, not 
for themselves, but for the good of all it was in 
their power to benefit; and in making other* 
happy, they secured continual joy. 
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A mmbmm danced before me— 

I bleved its genial raj; 

A dark cloud brooded o’er me, 

And snatched the beam away. 

Kind hope was whispering softly, 

Of fhtore golden hours, 

A spectre hand was on her, 

And palsied all her powers. 

A flower of perfect beauty 
* Was opening to the light— 

The frost-king saw and envied— 

My flower was crushed that night. 

The beam, the hope, the blossom, 
Transplanted from this earth, 

I trust to find in heaven, 

Blamed with immortal birth. 


PROMISES AT RANDOM. 


BT AUSTIN C. BUBDICX. 


Pbkhaps there is no fault more prevalent 
among business men than that of making prom¬ 
ises at random,making them only to please or quiet 
a customer for a while, without due thought, and 
then in the end meeting the promise only with 
disappointment. This is the case in an kinds of 
business. The merchant or the mechanic prom¬ 
ises to pay a certain bill at a certain time. Per¬ 
haps he hopes that he shall be able to meet the 
pledge, but when the time comes, he finds him¬ 
self no more able to pay than when he first 
* made the promise. Of course this can have but 
one tendency. After a young man has made a 
few such promises and broken them, people will 
begin to distrust him. By-and by he may be 
" caught in a snug place." He may have a note 
in the bank, and, unable to meet it, he runs out to 
borrow a little for a few days, just to help him 
over this pinch, but none of his friends hare any 
money to spare. The feet is,^they know not 
when they shall get it back if they lend it to the 
man who has disappointed them so often. They 
know he is perfectly honest, and that he means 
to pay, but they-prefer to have their money where 
they can know when it will return. The result 
is, that the young man's note passes tinder pro¬ 
test to die hands of a notary, thus injuring his 
reputation at the bank, and causing him addi¬ 
tional expense. Or he may raise the money of 
some street broker, by giving good security, and 
paying an exorbitant interest. 

And how many mechanics lose their best cus¬ 
tomers by the same fault. A simple story of ac¬ 


tual life, will show what wo mean, and we hope 
convey a salutary lesson to those who may need 

it. 

In a small but thriving village in tills State 
lives a man by the name of Albert Brown. At 
the age of four and-twenty he took to himself a 
wife, and in three years afterwards he opened a 
shop on his own account He was a tin-worker 
by trade, and his work gave the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion. p© had bought out the shop and interest 
of a man who had moved away, so he had a run 
of business already on his hands. 

For a while all went on well; he had as much 
as he wished to do; his patrons were prompt in 
their payments, and his prospects were bright. 
His dwelling joined his shop, so that he was al¬ 
ways convenient to his place of business. But 
at length there began to be murmurings among 
his customers. 

"Albert," said his wife, one evening, as he 
came in from the post-office, "Mr. Cummings 
has Ipen here after the fennel yon promised to 
make for him." 

" Ah, has he ?" returned the young man, look¬ 
ing up from the paper he had just opened. 

" Tes, and be seemed quite anxious about it, 
for the weather is cold, and his family are unable 
to use their sitting-room just for the want of that 
fennel." 

" Well, I must make it to-morrow." 

"But you know you have promised to have 
Mr. Moore's cooking-stove ready to-morrow, and 
you have all the funnel to mpke for that, beside* 
a boiler and tea-kettle." 

" Tes, I know; but MooreT have to wait. I 
must make that fennel for Cummings." 

For some time Alice Brown sat in silence. 
Her foce revealed a troubled mind, and her hand 
moved tremulously over the silken hair of her 
infant 

" Albert," she said at length, " you will par¬ 
don me, I know, for v what I am now going to 
say," she trembled as she spoke, for she was not 
used to reprimanding her husband. She was a 
mild, modest little woman, and severity of lan¬ 
guage was something she could not use, unless, 
indeed, it may have been once in a while to her 
little son, who often tried her patience. 

" Go ahead, Alice," returned the young man, 
with a feint smile. 

" I must speak, Albert, for I am sure you do 
not realise how you are injuring yourself. Tou 
do not realize, I fear, how often you disappoint 
your customers. Now I heard Mr. Cummings 
say he had better have sent to the dty at once, 
and then he should have got his funnel in some 
kind of season." 
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“ Then why don't he send ? I neror naked 
him for his custom.” 

“ Ah, Albert, you do not mean what you say. 
You have asked for his custom. You have ask¬ 
ed for the custom of all the people in town; and 
not only so, bat in your advertisement yon prom¬ 
ise to do your work with promptness and des¬ 
patch. Now listen to me calmly, for surely I am 
anxious only for your good. You have often 
promised people certain things at a'given time, 
and you know how often you have disappointed 
them. Now why is it not just as easy to have 
your promises and performances agree, as to have 
them so often at fault ? When Mr. Cummings 
came for his funnel, why could you not have 
made up your mind just when you could do the 
work* and then do it at all hazards ? Of course, 
sickness is always a reasonable excuse.” 

“But you do not understand these things, 
Alice,” said the husband, in an explanatory man¬ 
ner. “ When I have so much work on my hands, 
it is impossible always to tell just when such and 
6 uch things can be done. I do them all as soon 
as I can.” 

“ And yet, Albert, you disappoint your cus¬ 
tomers. Now just reflect a moment. You do 
all the work you have, but the trouble is, you do 
not do it at. the time promised. Now, for in¬ 
stance : when Cummings came for his funnel, he 
asked you if he could not have it by the next 
day at noon. Instead of carefully considering 
what you had on yonr hands, and answering ac¬ 
cordingly, you simply wished to please him for 
the time being, and told him he should have it 
as he wished. Bat when he came for it, it was 
not done, and yon thoughtlessly told him he 
should have it by night. This evening he called 
again, and again was he disappointed. His wife 
is now fretting, and he is angry; and he has 
good cause for it And now look at to-morrow: If 
yon make‘his funnel to-morrow, you must disap¬ 
point Mr. Moore, for his is an all day’s job, most 
surely; and you know how particular he is.” 

“O, I know what yon mean, Alice, but I 
should like to have you take hold and tiy it. 
You’d find talking and doing two different things. 
I'm thinking.” 

“Perhaps I should, Albert; but yet I'd make 
them both agree in the end. When I had prom¬ 
ised Mr. Cummings his funnel I would have 
done it Last night I would have called to mind 
all the work I had on hand, and if I had been 
sore that I could turn it off as promised without 
working in the evening, I would have spent the 
evening in the house; but had it appeared others 
wise, I would have worked till midnight if need 
be. Ere I would break a business promise, I 


would work all night while mp health and strength 
lasted. Bat there would be no need of this. 
Keep a book, and in it put all yonr work en¬ 
gaged, with the time at which it is promised, 
and then go at it. If a man wants such a thing 
at a given time, just refer to the work on hand, 
and if yoi^ find you can reach it without disap¬ 
pointing others, then promise him; bat if you 
cannot do so, then tell him so plainly, and also 
when yon can do it. Be sure no sensible man 
would find fault with this. Let people see that 
yon will be prompt and reliable, and yon need 
not fear of losing custom; but if things go on in 
this wot much longer you must lose money, it 
cannot be otherwise.” 

Albert Brown tried to laugh, but it was rather 
a ghastly performance. His wife had spoken the 
truth, and he knew it, bat be made no promises, 
for he did not feel exactly like owning up to the 
error. 

Mr. Cummings was a good customer, and on 
the next morning Brown made his funnel. It 
took him until after ten o'clock to do it, and then 
he went to work upon the things for Moore. Af¬ 
ter dinner Cummings came in and got his funnel, 
but he was not so thankful to find it done as Al¬ 
bert hoped he would be. 

Just at dusk, Mr. Moore came in. He had a 
heavy wagon with him, for the purpose of taking 
his stove away; bat the boiler and tea-kettle were 
not done. 

“ I declare,” said Brown, “I haven't got your 
job done yet.” 

“ But how's that ? Yon promised me that I 
should have them to-night without fail.” 

“ I know—but I had a funnel to make for Cum¬ 
mings, and it put me back.” 

“ But you should not have engaged other work 
until mine was done.” 

“ O, I had encaged this before yours.” 

“ Then you might have calculated upon that, 
and not promised me as yon did. Had yon set 
to-morrow night as the time for me, I should not 
have left my work at a busy period, and ridden 
seven miles awayTrom home for nothing.” 

“ I am sony, Mr. Moore; but really, I could 
not help it.” 

“ Perhaps yon could not,” said Moore, with a 
dubious shako of the head; “ but you remember 
you bothered me in the samo way last spring 
about my milk pans. I came twice for those be¬ 
fore I got them.” 

Poor Albert felt ashamed, and he stammered 
out some apology. 

“ Now I'll tell you the truth,” resumed Moore, 
rather severely. “Iam just now very busy, and 
have several hands engaged to work for me, so I 
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cannot leave them again. Ifyof wiU. finish these 
things and send them up to me to-morrow, I 
should like it, otherwise, I shall not want them/ 1 

Brown promised to send than up, and Mr. 
Moore took his leave. But the young tinman 
was not cured of his fault. Things went on as 
before, and Mrs. Brown was obliged to hear 
much complaint. The winter passed away, and 
in the spring another tin shop was opened in the 
village. A young man named Ames came to 
l he place, and sought the patronage of the inhab- 
tants. Within a month after this, Albert Brown 
found himself almost without a customer. To 
be sure he could make up any quantity of tin¬ 
ware for pedlera, but this was not to his taste. 
The most profitable branch of his business was 
gone, for all his old customers now flocked to 
Ames’s/where their orders were promptly an¬ 
swered. 

“ I declare, it is too bad,” ( said Albert to his 
wife, as they arose from the supper table. 

“ it is too bad, Albert; but you ought not to 
complain of your old customers.” 

“ I don’t—but why should Ames come here 1” 

“ He was asked to come here, Albert. You 
know the people had become tired of waiting 
your motions. And there is Mansfield, the tail¬ 
or ; he is also obliged to go without customers.” 

“ I noticed that Mansfield’s shop was closed as 
I came by,” said Albert, thoughtfully. 

“ Then he’s had to quit,” resumed the wife. 
<( I heard some time ago that the people would 
* not put up with his negligence much longer. 
He is a good tailor, but no one could depend up¬ 
on him/ * 

For some moments Albert sat in silence and 
guaed into the fire. At length, while a sad ex¬ 
pression rested on his countenance, he said : 

“ Alice, I cannot deny that I hare lost all 
through my own fault. I remember what you 
have often said to me, and how you have warned 
me of this; and I know that all this could have 
been avoided had I but listened to yon. But it’s 
too late now.” 

“ No, no, Albert! not too late,’^uttered Alice, 
moymg to her husband’s side, and putting her 
arp about his neck, “ you can yet work on.” 

“But not here. We must give up this snug 
little house and move to some strange place.” 

“ Well, ’twerc better so, than to live without 
business here.” 

“ And could you be contented to give up this 
pretty house, Alice ?” 

“I shall be contented wherever your own 
good calls you, my husband.” 

Albert Brown kissed his wife, and shortly af¬ 
terwards he went out. As he passed down the 


street, he saw a light in the shop which Mr. Ames 
occupied, and he went in. A friendly greeting 
ensued, and after some common-place conversa¬ 
tion Brown asked Ames how he prospered. 

" 0, very well,” replied Ames. “I am doing 
very well; yet I can do better. My brother has 

sent me an offer to come to L-, and go into 

business with him. I was intending to call on 
yon to-morrow to see if I could not make a trade 
with you. If I can sell out my heavy stock with¬ 
out loss I shall move, for my brother needs me, 
and the place will be far better for me than this. 
What say you now? If you will buy my 
stoves and manufactured ware at wholesale 
prices, you can have them, and I am off.” 

“ How much will they all come to ?” asked Al¬ 
bert, anxiously. 

“ The whole that I must sell will come to 
shout three hundred dollars—not over that.” 

" I will give you an answer to-morrow noon,” 
Albert returned. 

This was satisfactory, and after some further 
conversation the latter left and returned home. 
He told his wife how the case stood, and she at 
once advised him to make the purchase. 

“ We can raise the money,” she said, “ and I 
suppose everything he has will sell.” 

On the next day Mr. Brown accepted Ames’s 
offer, and as soon as a list of the goods was 
made out he paid the money, over, and ere long 
he had the field once more to himself. He issued 
a new advertisement, and after enumerating the 
articles he had for sale, he added these significant 
words: “ Try me.” 

And now Albert Brown commenced anew. 
He took & book and set down every order as it 
came in, and noted the time set for its comple¬ 
tion. Ho now made no promises without refer¬ 
ring to his book, and the consequence was, that 
he never failed to meet his engagements. And 
yet how simple it was. Ay, how much easier 
than the old method. How smoothly all went 
now'. His work was more than before in quanti¬ 
ty, and yet he completed it more easily than 
before. 

The result was soon apparent. Customers 
flocked in upon him; his old friends returned^ 
and within a year he was the most thriving me¬ 
chanic in town. People from adjoining places 
heard of his promptness and faithfulness, and 
they came to employ hjin. Surely he never re¬ 
gretted the short sojourn of the other tinman in 
the village, nor did he ever fail to bless his wife, 
ss each returning season found^his coffers gradu¬ 
ally but surely growing full. 

And so it must always be in all the departments 
of business life. Try it, ye who need, and see. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


BT WILLIAM D. OOUT. 

0, once there was tbr me, my lore. 

When we did roam in wood and meadow, 

A sunnier light around, abort, 

A lorelier grace in leaf and shadow. 

While birds with wings like sunbeams came, 
And bright and red grew flowers and berries, 

Thy lorely cheeks with softened flame, 

Seemed cherry-blooms, thy lips the cherries. 

Nor wert thou then as now thou art, 

And blent were our imaginations, 

So sweetly, that in either heart 
Ihrelt all the otheraspirations. 

Lore Ureth still, yet not for thee 
My fount of pure affection floweth; 

But unto all that used to be 
How true my heart kind beaten Ipoweth! 

The earnest soul that once was thine. 

Though by thyself remembered nerer, 

Still walks with me a shape dirine, 

A glorious form, belored forerer. 

And stiU I see the violet eyes 
Of her my ever present charmer, 

And still the past before me lies, 

A moving, beaming panorama. 


THE COMMODORE’S FLIRTATION. 

«aIw,nv%\nv\v 

BT FREDERICK W. BAUNDER9. 

u Come, Jack, spin ns a yarn, will you? or 
do something to pass the time; for, to my 
thinking, we are getting confoundedly dull/* re¬ 
marked one of a party of midshipmen, who were 
lazily reclining upon the various articles of furni¬ 
ture pertaining to their somewhat limited quar¬ 
ters, with their hands and feet firmly hooked on 
to some stationary object, to prevent their being 
thrown into the lee scuppers by the violent mo¬ 
tion of the ship, as she plunged heavily through 
the opposing waves in her homeward track across 
the stormy North Atlantic. “ Come, Jack, how 
about that yarn ?” he repeated, as the individual 
addressed made no sign. 

“ What yarn ? I don’t know any. I’ve told 
you all the yarns I can remember," responded 
Jack, bringing himself to a sitting position, and 
brushing the heavy black curls from his hand¬ 
some forehead. " What sort of a story would 
you like ?" 

" O, anything; I’m not particular. You 
ought to be able to give us a good nautical story 
—you are naughty enough, everybody knowB." 

“ I think that epithet will apply to more than 
one on board this ship," returned Jack, with a 


grin. “ But did I evw tell you how Tommy 
Tompkins circumnavigated the commodore 
when we were up the straits, in the Somepun- 
kins’ last cruise ? You know Tommy, don’t 
you?” Well, it was at the tail end of the cruise 
he joined us, while we were laying at Gibraltar, 
and a jolly good fellow he was, as ever carried a 
glass into a top. But he was rather too fond of 
a lark, now and again, to get along very smooth¬ 
ly with the superior officers. That, however, did 
not make him any the lees liked by the mids, sc 
you may suppose. 

“ He succeeded, before leaving Gibraltar, in 
gaining the ill will of the commodore by a trick 
or two played upon him; but Tommy cared lit¬ 
tle for that, as we were so soon to be homeward 
bound. However, nothing very serious occurred, 
until, leaving Gibraltar, we hauled round to 
Marseilles. The ship was to lay there some 
time, and we (always meaning the mids) prom¬ 
ised ourselves no little fan running about the 
town to the theatres, opera-houses, and the like, 
to say nothing of a little flirting, npon an occa¬ 
sion, that, of course, being understood. Nor 
were we altogether disappointed in our expecta¬ 
tion. The first two or three weeks, nearly all of 
us were ashore daily, and yon may believe, we 
let slip no opportunity of diverting ourselves at 
any one’s expense. The commodore was ashore 
almost constantly, and it was not long before 
Tommy—who was always prying into every¬ 
body’s affairs—discovered that he was carrying 
on a desperate flirtation with an alarmingly 
pretty little gipsey, the daughter of a high mu¬ 
nicipal officer of the city. How Tommy dis¬ 
covered the fact, I am unable to say, or by what 
means he managed to find out that the commo¬ 
dore was to accompany the young lady to the 
opera the following evening, I am equally ig¬ 
norant^ but I do know, that when he mads 
known his discovery, we were all seized with an 
irresistible desire to behold the potent damsel 
who had captivated the U. S. Mediterranean 
squadron, and $e easiest method to accomplish 
this desirable object was unanimously voted to 
be to secure a box for the ensuing opera night. 

“ With this object in view, Tommy spent the 
next day waiting at the box office to ascertain 
which one would be taken by the American 
commodore, and this accomplished, to secure the 
box adjoining. Accordingly, when the evening 
arrived, it found us four mids—which were as 
many of us as could obtain leave—in a private 
box at the Royal Opera; and a very absurd fig¬ 
ure we made, I’ve no doubt, with our affectation 
and our airs. But excessive self-esteem is, I be¬ 
lieve, a characteristic of midshipmen, as any 
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one at all acquainted with either of you chape, 
can attest. 

“ The open was a brillia&t one. Sontag sang 
delightfully; but in our impatience for the com¬ 
modore, we paid little heed to anything beside. 
The first act passed, and he did not make his ap¬ 
pearance. We began to fear be had postponed 
his coming, altogether, but the fates had not 
doomed us to disappointment on that night. 
8oon after the commencement of the second act, 
with no little bustle and confusion, the commo¬ 
dore entered his box with a most bewitching 
young lady leaning confidingly on his arm, and 
accompanied by an elderly lady and gentleman, 
fat all probability her parents; though whether 
they were or not matters as little to this story as 
their presence did to the commodore, who, with¬ 
out doubt, heartily wished them at home, as 
they, it is reasonable to suppose, would have 
been, were it allowable in France for a young 
lady to appear in public with a gentleman, un¬ 
accompanied by a chaperon . We were all prodi¬ 
giously struck with the beauty of the commo¬ 
dore's lady, which, in* some degree, mitigated 
our surprise that such a man as our respected 
and venerable and—as we, at least, considered 
—unutterably ill-natured commander should 
hare his tough old heart pierced by a shaft 
from Cupid's bow. 

“ Separating our box from the one adjoining 
was a partition, sufficiently derated to prerent 
occupants of one box orerlooking the other, 
though not so high but by standing upon the 
seats, we could see all that took place, and what 
was more, hear all that was said by either the 
commodore or his lady. The curtains in front 
of the box effectually'screened us from being ob- 
serred by other persons in the house, and our 
friends had no sooner taken their seats, than our 
four faces, looking rery saucy and impertinent, 
I dare say, and resembling so many cherubim, 
in haring no risible bodies, were protruded orer 
the partition, our chins resting composedly upon 
Us upper edge, from whence we gazed serenely 
upon the scene of love-making beneath us. 

“ The old boy's heart was evidently touched, a 
feet which completely overturned the unanimous 
decision to which we had often arrived, at times 
when the commodore was more than ordinarily 
ugly, to wit, that not one spark of human feel¬ 
ing, sympathy, or affection, found a resting-place, 
beneath the doable gilt breast buttons of his bine 
uniform coat. But his words and actions, on this 
occasion, removed the erroneous impression from 
our minds, altogether. Even we, iu fact, who by 
no means thought any small things of ourselves, 
could mot but envy the easy grace Of his manner, 


and the irresistible air with which he whispered 
no end of fine things U> the fair being at his side. 

“ She, on her part, not only encouraged his 
addresses by a thousand coquettish airs and 
speeches, but seemed highly flattered by his at¬ 
tentions, as also did her parents, a circumstance 
which excited no little wonder in our unsophisti¬ 
cated hearts, knowing, as we did, that the young 
lady's family were highly respectable, and as 
jealous of their honor as the noblest Frenchman 
of them all; while, at the same time, not only 
was the commodore already provided with a wife 
—albeit, by no manner of means so pretty, or so 
gentle os his present love—but an anchor watch 
of grown up daughters, who might readily have 
passed for her elder sisters. But wo were yet to 
learn that a long life as a roving sailor begets a 
tact and ability in love affairs, of which, till 
then, it had not entered into our hearts to con¬ 
ceive. 

“ The commodore, after a profusion of florid 
speeches (which, I grieve to say, were not, in all 
respects, in such strict accordance with truth as 
would have become a high official of the U. 8. 
naval service, and shed lustre upon the flag of 
this overwhelmingly glorious republic), addressed 
to his fair one with that low tone of voice in 
which all experienced lovers delight, gradually 
passed from the light and sportive to the senti¬ 
mental style of conversation—the burden of his 
song being the hard fate of sailors in general, 
and himself in particular, in that he was de¬ 
prived, for so great a portion of his existence, of 
the enchanting society of females. 

“ This sentiment struck our truthful young 
minds as rather curious, to sav the least, he not 
having been at sea for nobody knows how many 
years, previous to that cruise. But when, warm¬ 
ing with the snbject, he, with a whole broadside 
of killing glances, began to deplore the exces¬ 
sive and unremitting services his country required 
of him, the which had been the cause of his lead¬ 
ing the lonely life of a bachelor, but which cir¬ 
cumstance he now felt (a perfectly murdering 
glance at mademoiselle) had been ordained by a 
kind fate that he might be free in hand, as well as 
heart, when the only woman to whose shrine he 
could bow with perfect adoration,* crossed his 
path—when, I say, the wretched hypocrite had 
proceeded thus far, the thought of what his wife 
—who, if report speaks true, mokes her loving 
lord walk Spanish when within hail of her voice 
—would say, could she behold him at that mo¬ 
ment, came upon us with such lndicrous vivid¬ 
ness, that it was with the greatest difficulty we 
could restrain our mirth; indeed, poor Tommy 
did not succeed in checking his laughter, and be- 
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fore he could remove his head from die wrong 
side of the partition, an ill suppressed giggle, 
which found vent, in spite of himself, startled the 
commodore, who, looking npward, at one glance 
took in oar four unfortunate faces. 

“ The look with which he regarded ns was 
well calculated to inspire ns with the extremest 
reverse of pleasant sensations, and it was with vis¬ 
ions of all manner of courts-martial flitting vaguely 
through ourhieads, that we slunk down into our 
seats. It was no joke, I assure you, making an 
enemy of the commodore, for he was a terrible 
man, and by no means to be made light of when 
pacing the deck of his own flagship. So long 
as our fun was undiscovered, we enjoyed the joke 
immensely, but now that we had been caught in 
the very act of playing the eaves-dropper upon, 
and making game of the commodore, it was a 
decidedly serious affair. To be dishonorably dis¬ 
charged from the service, was the very least I 
expected, for my share in the business. It was, 
therefore, with extremely long and sheepish- 
looking faces, we sneaked out of the theatre, 
down to the boat, and back on board of the ship, 
where, snugly stowed in our hammocks, we 
awaited, in fear and trembling, the return of the 
offended commodore. But although he came on 
board at the accustomed hour, we heard nothing 
from him that night; and the following morning, 
notwithstanding the certainty we felt that some¬ 
thing dreadful was about to occur, he went on 
shore, as usual, without speaking to ns, or, so far 
as we knew, to any one concerning us, content¬ 
ing himself with bestowing a fearful scowl upon 
us, as we stood by the gangway, when he passed 
over to the boat. 

“ The sudden transition from fear and appre¬ 
hension to a feeling of safety, put us in the high¬ 
est possible spirits, and we laughed at ourselves 
and joked each other hugely upon our late fears, 
wondering how we could have been so stupid as 
not to consider that the commodore could not in¬ 
flict any very serious punishment upon us with¬ 
out exposing himself, which he would naturally 
be rather loth to do. In view of this feet, we 
felt assured of safety so long as we maintained a 
wise silence touching his flirtation. Accordingly, 
throwing dull care to the winds, and donning our 
newest and best uniforms, we proceeded to re¬ 
quest the officer of the deck for permission to go 
on shore, as usual. The first luff—who had the 
deck—regarded us with a grim smile as we ap¬ 
proached to make known our wishes. 

“ * So you want to go on shore, do you, young 
gentlemen V he remarked, with a malicious grin, 
as Tommy meekly preferred his request for a 
day's liberty. * Well, it gives me sincere pleas¬ 




ure to inform you, that all four of you have put 
your feet for the last time on the soil of Fraaoe, 
ddring this cruise, at least,' 

“ * May I ask, sir, of what have we been guilty, 
to have our liberty stopped V persisted Tommy, 
respectfully touching his hat, as the first luff 
turned to continue his walk across the deck. 

“ * Tou are the best judges of that, yourselves/ 
he returned, with evident gratification at our 
chop-fallen appearance. * I only know that it 
is the old man's wish for yon to remain on board 
while the ship lays at Marseilles.' 

“ * And how long is she likely to lay here!' we 
inquired, with no little interest. 

“ * Two months, perhaps three, possibly long* 
er, for the commodore is in no hurry to leave, at 
present, I believe; and I will tell yon, young 
gentlemen, as a friend, yon had better not get in 
the old man's way, at present, for I can assure 
you, be could find it in his heart cheerfully to 
string you all up to the yard arm ; and, in my 
opinion, he could render the country no greater 
service, not particularly for this last prank of 
yours, whatever it may be, but for your disgust- 
I ing and villanous behaviour generally. And I 
think every one wonld justify him in inflicting 
such a punishment. For my own part, I think I 
never beheld four persons, in whose countenances 
crime and villany of the deepest dye were more 
strongly depicted, than in yours. That will do, 
young gentlemen; you can now go to your 
duty.' 

“ So saying, he continued his walk, glancing 
at us, occasionally, over his shoulder with a look 
so foil of gratified malice, that I could have 
cheerfully decapitated him, had it been in my 
power to do so. There was no contradicting his 
remarks concerning our personal appearance, 
even if the rules of the service allowed us to en¬ 
ter into an argument with oar superior officer; 
so, with hearts full of all uncharitableness, we 
proceeded below and divested ourselves of our 
now useless go-ashore garments. You rtay be 
sure, the time hung heavily enough upon our 
hands. Had the ship been at sea, we could have 
Dome the confinement, and thought it no hard¬ 
ship, whatever; but to he laying where we were, 
within sight of the city, to see our fellow mids— 
who, not having been connected with our unfor¬ 
tunate frolic, were not deprived of their liberty- 
going and coming from the city, at their own 
sweet will, and bringing us news of all sorts of 
adventures, was perfectly unbearable. And more 
than all, our innocent little flirtations were befog 
interfered with by our mischiovous shipmates, 
who set themselves at woric to 1 cut us out/ as 
they were pleased to term the—to us—deeMedlj 
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unpleasant operation, adding the pangs of jeal¬ 
ousy to onr already sufficient disquietude, and a 
Very sulky set of midshipmen we were, indeed, 
for the succeeding three or four weeks. 

“ Innumerable were the plans formed to com¬ 
pass our liberty, and almost as quickly rejected 
as impracticable. Indeed, it was hardly to be 
expected the commodore would be disposed to 
forgive our insolence, even if he did not fear we 
might play another and still more provoking 
trick upon him. All but Tommy gave up the 
hope of regaining our liberty, while at Marseilles, 
but he was not the person to despair of anything. 
He was determined, he said, to have his shore- 
leave again, or that the ship should leave Mar¬ 
seilles, and that speedily. Either object seemed 
so unattainable to us, that we gave little heed to 
his repeated asseverations that he would accom¬ 
plish no less. Accordingly, it was with no little 
surprise and wonder that we listened, one even¬ 
ing, to his declaration that he was going on 
shore that very night. 

“ * How ? What do you intend to do V we 
asked, with no little earnestness. * Not desert, 
surely V 

14 4 No, not so bad as that/ he replied; * but I 
, think it's nothing more than right to pnt an end 
* to our imprisonment, or attempt it, at all events. 1 

u We assented to this with great nnanimity. 

44 4 And I think it is equally proper that the 
young woman, whom the commodore is hoaxing 
at such an unmerciful rate, should be relieved 
from his addresses/ 

“ * And so you intend to inform her that he is 
a married man, do you ? A nice little muss you 
are preparing for yourself. Her very first act 
would be to inform the commodore of your offi¬ 
ciousness/ 

44 4 O, no/ returned Tommy, ‘you don't un¬ 
derstand it, at all. I'm only going to make the 
old man a little jealous, that’s all, and that will 
do onr business for us, as well as him, I'm think¬ 
ing. 0 I have made up my mind to go ashore to¬ 
night, and as there is but one boat—the commo¬ 
dore's—going, I must go in her/ 

14 • Impossible!' we all cried in the same 
breath. 4 There is no possible chance to stow 
away out Of sight. You would be discovered in 
an instant/ 

444 1 * do not intend to stow away,' he replied. 
4 Getting on shore will be the simplest part of it. 
Indeed, that is already arranged. I've made 
friends with the boat's crew, and am to go in dis¬ 
guise as ono of their number, and pull the bow 
oar. The night will be dark, and the chances 
are altogether in my favor.' 

11 The experiment was a dangerous one, but 
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Tommy was not to be deterred. Accordingly, 
at the accustomed hour, which was considerably 
after dark, the commodore's gig was piped away, 
and Tommy, with a sailor's white dnek frock 
and trousers over his uniform, slipped into the 
boat along with the boat's crew. A moment af¬ 
ter, the commodore passed over the gangway, 
and the boat started for the shore. So fhr, all 
was well. Tommy had said truly, getting on 
shore was the easiest part of the affair; but he 
was equal to almost any emergency that required 
only perseverance and impudence, or rather 
4 brass,' to use a very expressive term. Upon 
reaching tho stairs, the commodore, with the 
order to bo ready to start at any moment, 
proceeded up the pier, while Tommy, divesting 
himself of his outside garments, leaving him in 
his very pretty uniform, qnickly followed. 

44 The commodore was a spacious and heavy 
man, whose step had lost some of the elasticity 
and speed of youth, so that Tommy qnickly 
overtook and passed him. Ho knew, by the un¬ 
usual care the old gentleman had bestowed upon 
his toilet, that his destination was the residence 
of his fair one; so hastening onward, with all 
possible speed, to the distant qnartcr of the town 
in which she resided, he arrived, as nearly as he 
could judge, about ten minutes before the com¬ 
modore could possibly traverse that distance. 

44 Marching boldly up to the door, he rang 
and was admitted. His inquiry for mademoi¬ 
selle was answered by his being shown into a 
parlor, in the rear of which, and opening out of 
it, was a large conservatory, in which was the 
lady herself busied in arranging a bouquet. 

44 Tho situation in which he stood was so fa¬ 
vorable to his plan that be at once proceeded to 
the part of the room where she was, as rapidly 
as possible, to prevent her approaching nearer 
tho door than she was at the moment. She re¬ 
cognized his uniform as belonging to onr tre¬ 
mendously gallant navy, and with a sweet 
smile, answered his salntation, doubtless think¬ 
ing he bore a message from the commodore. 

44 To discover whether she understood Eng¬ 
lish, he accosted her in that mellifluous tongue; 
but her look of surprise convinced him that he 
was all right upon that head. So far, all had 
gone better than he could have hoped. His main 
object, now, was to pass the time in some man¬ 
ner until the arrival of the commodore. With 
this object in view, he commenced a long rigma¬ 
role speech, in his frightfully imperfect French, 
taking care to get into such a position that the 
lady would be back towards the door, while he 
partially faced it. 

14 She seemed surprised at the total want of 
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tense and reason In the speech that he was with 
no little difficulty composing; bat the ludicrous 
accent which he contrived to affect kept her in 
good nature the few minutes that elapsed before 
the commodore's arrival. 

“ The rooms were large, and the Turkey car¬ 
pet soft and thick, so that anyone, coming in by 
the door at which he had entered, would scarcely 
be heard by a person in the conservatory whose 
attention was engaged, as hers was, with the tale 
which Tommy was delivering as slowly as pos¬ 
sible, and which he intended her to understand 
as a prelude to a message of some sort. He be¬ 
gan to get quite alarmed, as minute after minute 
elapsed and the commodore did not come. He 
felt that his story must be brought to a close 
some time, and how to get out of the scrape, in 
case he did not come at all, was rather more than 
even he could imagine; but his ingenuity was 
not called in requisition for that purpose. As he 
kept his eye upon the door, it gently opened, 
and the commodore stepped into the room, but 
stopped short, upon seeing a gentleman in con¬ 
versation with the lady. Fortunately, the very 
slight noise occasioned by his entrance did not 
attract her attention, and Tommy, resuming his 
native English, and raising his voice sufficiently 
to be heard by the commodore, threw himself 
into an interesting stage attitude, and, notwith¬ 
standing the amazed look of the young lady, 
went on as follows : 

“ 1 Say once again you love me, dearest Marie. 
O, how kind of you, to remove my jealous fren¬ 
zy ! Repeat those words again and never, never 
will I doubt you more. Repeat once more that 
you abhor and detest the commodore, for, dear¬ 
est Marie, I have been jealous even of him, al¬ 
though you do call him a silly, couceitcd old 
booby, whom you only encourage for the sake of 
the presents he makes you. But how is it pos¬ 
sible, dearest Marie, that you have been able to 
make him believe, all this time, that you did not 
understand English? I should think the old 
goose would—' 

“But the commodore, who had been turning 
all sorts of colors during this pretty little speech, 
stopped to hear no more, but jerking open the 
door, rushed out, closing it after him with a 
furious bang. 

“ Tommy's object was accomplished; and 
leaving the lady the picture of bewilderment, he, 
too, fled, and rushed with all speed for the boat. 
Nor was he a minute too soon, for scarcely had 
he arrayed himself in his frock and trousers, and 
taken his seat at the bow oar, when the commo¬ 
dore, puffing and panting, made his appearance, 
and throwing himself into the stem sheets, or¬ 


dered the boat back to the ship, in a voice like 
the roaring of a winter's gale. With the silence 
and rapidity always observed in the naval ser¬ 
vice, the boat was propelled through the water, 
the ship's side reached, and the commodore, 
•rushing up the gang ladder, bellowed for the offi¬ 
cer of the deck. The first luff, who had the 
deck, was on the spot in an instant. 

“ * How dare you, sir,' he fiercely growled, as 
that functionary made his appearance, 4 how dare 
you allow any one to leave the ship against my 
express orders ?' 

“ ‘ To what do yon allude, sir V inquired the 
first luff, in astonishment. * I was not aware that 
any one had disobeyed your orders/ 

“‘But they have, sir—they have, and yon 
know it. What boat has left the ship, since 
dark?' 

“ ‘ None besides your own, sir/ 

“ 1 Then, how, let me ask, does it happen that 
one, or perhaps all, of those confounded mid¬ 
shipmen, are prowling about the city ? By Jupi¬ 
ter, they shall be expelled from the service. 
Every one of them that has been on shore to¬ 
night—' 

“ * 1 think you must be mistaken, sir; the 
midshipmen are all on board—* 

“ * I tell you they are not. Don’t dispute nr, 
sir—don't do it,' be yelled, in a complete rage. 
“ Turn up the midshipmen, and we'll see who 1 * 
missing/ 

“ The word was passed for the mids, and in 
no time we were on the quarter deck, Tommy, 
who had had ample time to divest himself of his 
externals, among us, looking, at the very least, 
ten per cent, meeker than Moses. 

“ ‘ You perceive they are all on board, sir. It 
is utterly impossible that any one of them could 
have been on shore to-night,' said the fisst luff, 
triumphantly. 

“ As we all filed before the astonished commo¬ 
dore, he gazed piercingly at Tommy, but his 
honest look of perfect innocence dispelled what¬ 
ever suspicion there might have been in his 
mind. 

“ * Is it possible I could have been so mis¬ 
taken ?' muttered the commodore, with a bewil¬ 
dered air; ' probably some chap belonging to 
that English frigate/ Th6n turning away with 
something very like an oath, he ordered the first 
luff to have everything in readiness to heave up 
anchor at daybreak. 

“ Next day, the ship left Marseilles, and after 
a pleasant run, dropped anchor in the bay of 
Naples, where, as the commodore had no flirta¬ 
tion on hand, we were not deprived of our shore 
liberty." 
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IKE AdTJXN FLOWUL 

BY r. A. UU> KB. 

T%e leaves were felling around me) 

In a wood fer away; 

Wfcn* I stood alone and tbovgfetfU, 

On a bleak aatexnn day. 

No sound was heard but the ringing 
Of fell birds on the trees, 

Or the sighing through the dome-woods 
Of the anftunn'a bveew; 

Bat MUsU this Md decay, / 

A little wildwood flower. 

Modestly raised its tiny head, 

Beneath the colored bower. 

I saw it and I waa glad d ened. 

And hope came to my heart, / 

And I thought that when death bids ns 
From this Tain world depart, 

We are pierced with grief and s o rr o w , 

Sill Uke this simple flower, 

Be%km sheds its light around, 

And consoles us in that hear, 

When we leave this world behind us, 

And those whom best we lore, 

To fly to heavenly regions, 

And he wHh God above. 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 

BT StfBAX H. BLAfSDKLL. 

The latest rays of snnsee shone fedingly in 
through the long windows of the lofty library, 
resting brightest upon the figures of two persons 
who sat opposite each other, at a paper-strewn 
table in the centre of the apartment, and shed¬ 
ding long lines of light upon the wall beyond; 
hot leaving the rest of the place, with its many 
nooks and angles, in gradually deepening shad¬ 
ow. It was a winter sunset, silent and mourn¬ 
ful. There was desolation and sadness in its 
feeble radiance; and the dusk that was every¬ 
where grafting about the oM library, made it 
uoem more desolate — bubo lonely and melaa- 
cbolyjstad. 

The brother and sister sat opposite each* other; 
•he, feeing the light, that felly illumined her calm 
sad handsome countenance, which was some¬ 
what more serious than usual, to night, and 
oomewhat paler, as well; he, with the outline of 
* finely shaped and haughty heed strongly de¬ 
fined against the background of the sunset glow, 
his dark face, with its proud features, and pres¬ 
ent sharp and impatient expression, left in shad¬ 
ow, so that its peculiar traits were scarcely per¬ 
ceptible; but no incorrect estimate of them 
might *b© formed from the cold, yet hasty and 
irritated tone with which he addressed his sister. 

44 Yon are blind to your own advantages, 

14 


Caratiaof 9 he was saying. “ That ydu should, 
refuse Hartley Colverton is entirely incompre¬ 
hensible to me. I insist on an explanation of 

reasuBi ” 

He waxed hotter as he proceeded. She an? 
Blued, calmly: 

44 An explanation would, in this case, be use¬ 
less, Maurice. For so inclined are you to favor 
tbe suit of Mr. Colverton, that any reason which 
I might choose to render, would have no weight, 
with you. I merely say, v theu, that I do not 
wish to marry him.” 

He regarded her in silence for a moment; but 
the fro w n on his brow was blacker than the shad¬ 
ows that surrounded it. He would have sworn, 
if he bad dared* As*t was, fer bore self-respect, 
he kept down bis wrath; but the bitter sneer 
that accompanied bis next words, quite revealed 
to Caroline Morton the smothered volcano that 
she had almost, by her woman’s rebellion, caused 
to burst forth. 

“ So 1 Yon are not too perfect, notwithstand¬ 
ing the declaration of your admiring friends, to. 
betray the childish whimsicality belonging to 
your sweet sex! And, by my faith 1 —but yon 
exercise your prerogative gloriously!” 

She slightly colored; but returned, with an¬ 
nulled quiet of manner: 

“ 1 am not whimsical, Maurice, and you know 
it perfectly well. You know it too well to re¬ 
peat your words ” * 

Maurice Morton did know it. And knowing 
it, was sufficiently wise to refrain from contesting 
the point. But it only angered him the more, 
that he was unable to prove her in the wrong, 

44 In any case, it is due to me that yon should 
specify your reasons, if yon have any worth 
stating, for declining him.” 

44 I-do not perceive the obligation, I am not 
aware of being accountable to any one for my 
actions; and especially in p matter which, like 
this, concerns the happiness of myself alone.” 

44 Then you disown my right to a voice in the 
affair V* he uttered, wrathfully. 

44 Not so, Maurice. Since the death of our 
parents,” and she glanced sadly downward at 
her mourning attire, 44 1 have, in every instance 
of importance, sought your advice, deferred to 
your opinion; and we have seldom differed. 1 
have always felt happier, in knowing that I had 
some one stroagenthan myself to lean upon, in 
the conscious ness,”—her voice quivered— 44 that 
I waa not quite alone in the world. Now I see 
but Mo dearly the path which it is necessary for 
me to take in order to avoid mu'di unhappiness 
in the future; and believe me, it is deeply pain¬ 
ful to me that we do not 7 think alike on this sub- 
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jaei. Yeo, Maurice, it Is yomn to advise me—lo 
be my support; but 0, my brother, I entreat 
yen to let your judgment be unbiassed! To 
open your eyes to the true aspect of things; 
fo*~” 

“ All this, I suppose/' he interrupted, coldly, 
* means, that so long as I am pliable enough to 
mould my judgment by yours, so long you are 
content to yield to my opinions; bnt the moment 
that sees our views at variance, gives you an ex¬ 
cuse for freeing yourself from my direction. So 
be it!" 

M Maurice, Maurice I" she cried, " you misun- 
demtand me—wilfully misunderstand me 1" 

" I do not think so." 

M It is true. You know that I ever sacrificed 
my will to yours, where 1 knew you in the right; 
and now it should be the same; but yon are in 
the wrong. You are deceived with regard to 
Mr. Colverton's principles; your friendship for 
him blinds you to his defects; and I cannot— 
nay, I mil not trust my well-being to the 'care of 
such a man!" 

"Aha! there it is—his principles!" exclaimed 
Maurice Morton, catching at her words. “ Well, 
what have you to say against Hartley Colver¬ 
ton's principles 1" 

“ I will say nothing, Maurice," returned Miss 
Morton; " and if yOn were not so strangely in¬ 
fatuated, that no words can show you bis defects, 
you will not need to ask me." 

“ Indeed!" he said, sarcastically. " Welt, what 
appalling defect ean it be, I wonder ? Curious 
that no other woman was ever fortunate enough 
to discover it! You are marvellously particu¬ 
lar," ho continued, while ins tone became most 
bitter, “ that you can take the trouble to pi6k 
out a flaw, imperceptible to others, in a man 
who leads the world of fashion! and has never 
shown himself other than a gentleman! And 
most singularly fortunate, too," (ironically) 
" that you can afford, with the pittance you pos¬ 
sess, to throw away a magnificent fortune, and 
a home that anotkerin your circumstances would 
he thankful to secure.? 

" Maurice r # 

She rose from her seat, with a glance of calm 
and sorrowful rebuke. 

"I know that the Morton estate belongs to 
you," she said. "I know that I hare no right here; 
and especially since you arennarried. I know 
that the time is fast approaching when I must 
be expected to seek another home ; but I did 
not aeed you to teH me of it." 

And straightway Caroline Morton left the j 
library; loft it to its shadows and its gfoom, and 
hst somewhat discomfited and irefol brother to 


his own rejections. He had sot expected she 
would make such direct application of his Issl 
words. “ Bnt since it is so," he said, hotly, M kt 
the rebellions girl take her own course. She 
will soon learn to repent her folly." 

Miss Morton had scarcely taken her d ep art ur e , 
before the hall .door was heard to open and dose, 
and directly there ran into the library a head* 
some young, girl, with dashed cheeks and ani¬ 
mated dark eyes, laughing happily, and bring¬ 
ing in a current of the fresh and fr os ty aftr from 
out-of-doors. She was the youngest of the three 
—Jessie Morton—and the pet of both Maurice 
and Caroline, as she had been the pet of her 
parents. 

Her brother's severe countenance relaxed into 
a sraHc, as she came running to the amply-filled 
grate, laughing, and looking so charmingly hap¬ 
py and careless, to warm her hands. Her warm 
gray eyes sparkled in the pleasant firelight, and 
her red checks grew redder, as she leaned over 
the fender. Maurice Morton thought she had 
never looked so lovely; and there came, besides, 
the exulting reflection that for her, at least, he 
was about to secure a brilliant position, an eligi¬ 
ble pqrti. No wonder he grew bland—well- 
satisfied. 

Where have yon been; Jessie f" he said. 

"Down on the lake, eliding. O, glorious, 
Maurice! I bad such a grand time, sir !" 

He looked a reproof. 

"What you, Jessie Morton?—-mysister,who 
is to be married in three weeks V 9 

She glanced up in his face with mirthful eyes, 
and a saucy, confident (mile. 

" O, don't be severe, Maurice! Wait till my 
stiff, starctyed-iip lover—" 

" Jessie! I must insist upon your taking a 
more appropriate tone in speaking of Mr. 
lingoourt.'' 4 

"Ah, well; I mean to behave weH enough 
when he comes, as I was about fs say when you 
had the impoliteness to interrupt me /' and the 
incorrigible maiden cast a sidelong, mischievous 
glance at her brother; " bnt until then, why, I 
intend to have ray liberty. Bnt where is Caro¬ 
line, I wonder ? I expected to find her hers. 
She was to come in at four, you know, to give 
you an answer to that all-important question of 
Mr. Colverton's." 

"Your sister has been here," was hk reply- 

"8hebas? And of course Hartley is to be—' 
that is to say, ho is accepted V* she said, eagedy. 

He looked straight into the fire. 

" On die contrary, Caroline, fkn some 
tire best known to herself, has decidedly re fo a td 
Mr. Cklreston't offur." 
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dmste sprang from her chair. 

“It is not possibja, Maurice! 0 , bow could 
dil-md at twenty-six, too! She never will 
batt another offer, never. She will be that most 
detestable of all horrors, an old maid! But she 
Ml base Mr. Colverton, if I can make her.” 
And the impetuous Jessie was springing to the 
deor. 

“Stop—stop a moment, Jessie!" said her 
brother, hastily. 

Bat he was unheard. The impulsive young 
•fed was already half way up stairs; and he 
ait back in his chair again. 

H It is as well, pe r haps, after all,” he murmur- 
•d, “to dispense with cautions. They would 
only make the matter worse. But at all events, 
Aw eloquence will never prevdH.” 

And it did not. Jessie Morton's dread of see- 
iag her sister an old maid'lent her appeal the 
most passionate and persuasive earnestness ; hut 
sUto no purpose. She enlarged on every ad¬ 
vantage, possible and probable, attendant on the 
proposed union; she extolled the elegant per 
mal appearance, the address, and the talents of 
Mr. Colrerton, to the skies; the begged, and 
coaxed, and reproached, by turns, till she was at 
a dead, despairing loss for further argument; 
and in vain! It was like the vexed beating of a 
day rill against the sides of a rock-based tower. 
Caroline smiled and was grave, alternately, as 
tba listened to Jessie's pleading; but not an 
iach did she yield. What the anger and fererity 
of Maurice had been unable to effect, the por- 
saaaiffir of little, volatile Jessie were eqaally 
hopeless in their attempts at forwarding. 

“And I did so hope,” pouted the young girl, 
u that wfe should be married at the sa^pe time ! 
And now to think that you utterly and alto¬ 
gether refuse Mr. Colvorton's offer 1 What caa 
make you so obstinate, Caroline V* 

“W^at should make me, Jessie?" said the 
sUir sister, half gravely, half smilingly; “ what 
do you suppose makes me ?” 

M Indeed, it is more than I can tell,” answered 
tbs young girl, with slight and pretty pettishness; 
“ sod it is as much of a puzzle, I am sure, to tell 
why you have refused every offer that has been 
maim you. since you were eighteen. And here 
you are unmarried at twenty-six, and throw away 
«w*a chancel” 

“Jessie/' said Caroline, seriously, taking her 
drier's hand, “ should 1 mferry a man to whom 
1 am perfectly indifferent 1—who, 1 am confi¬ 
dent, would make my life an unhappy one ?” 

“Caroline, that is just all nonsense,” exclaim¬ 
ed Jessie, despairingly. “ Ail 1 know is, that 
jOPtthe handsomest and most graceful woman 


in the oouaty, who has had Ate proposals So 

every other girl's one, and for whom half a dew 
en gentlemen have broken their hearts; you, 
Caroline Morton, the lovely and admired daugh¬ 
ter of the late Cliarles Morton, of Morton Plao% 
-Bhire—will be an old rpaid, after all 1” 

And in a very undignified passion of grief 
and passion, the old maid-hating Jessie ran out 
1 of the room. 

Caroline was somewhat amused rit her petu¬ 
lant vehemence, and for a moment could not 
forbear laughing at her; but the laoghter was 
soon quieted, and a time of serious and most 
painful reflection followed. For the firat time in 
her life, shd found herself at variance with her 
brother; his anger was severely distressing to 
her; and more distressing the remembrance of 
the unguarded words, which, in his wrathftil 
mood, had escaped him, giving rise to the sow 
rowful and rebuking answer with which she had 
left him. 

“Am I, am I, indeed,” she said, to herself, 
with grief and shame, “ growing an encumbrance 
here ?—or did 1 apply to his words a meaning 
which did him ityustico?” 

In the winter twilight that was fast deepening 
into night, Caroline Morton sat in her lonely 
chamber, wrapt in a most unhappy reverie. 
What her thoughts were, may not be known; 
but era that hour passed, her resolution was 
made, her path for the future marked out. 

Emily, the wife of Maurice, met her in the 
drawing room that evening; and she, too, made 
it a point to mention to Caroline her opinion 
concerning the all-engrossing subject. In her 
calm, business-like way, she spoke of the iacal* 
culable advantages of such a match as the one 
under discussion, and advised her sister-in-law 
to reconsider the subject. 

“ You will take a very unwise step in sending 
so decided a refusal to liis suit,” she said; “ a 
step which you cannot bnt repent hereafter. 
Hartley Colverton would be an eligible husband 
for any woman. Of course; we should be sorry 
to part with you, here; but yon will naturally 
marry in the lapse of a year or two, at any rgte; 
and yon will do well to accept the present oppor¬ 
tunity, since it is scarcely probable that a better 
will present itself." 

Caroline, serious, even bitter, os was her mood, 
could not but smile. 

“ You think it, then, a matter of course that I 
shall many at some time ?” she said. 

“ I do. You will not lead a single life; No 
woman, in my ideas, would da so, other own 

free will.” 

“ You are slightly mistaken,” retrod Cat* 
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Una, gantty. " Ton sob that I can tarn Hartley 
Colverton by uttering a single word. That 
word I never shall utter. Whether, if I lire 
bad die a single woman, the ease is a compul¬ 
sory one, you will be judge.” 

“ Then you hare fully determined to decline 
bis proposal V* 

“ Fully. I have other views. I shall leave 
Horton Place immediately on the marriage of 
Jessie, aH<£—” 

Mrs. Morton 9 ^ beautiful blue eyes were raised 
with a glance of surprise to Caroline’s face. 
Caroline paused an instant, and then concluding: 
" Ton can tell this to Maurice to-night if you 
Hke, 99 turned away to chat with a gentleman visi¬ 
tor wfcoVn |he domestic had just announced, thus 
briefly dismissing a subject, the discussion of 
which had become intensely distasteful to her. 
She could not judge of the reception which the 
announcement of her intention would meet with, 
but her mind was firmly made up. 

Mrs. Morton acquainted her husband that 
night with the design of his sister. 81 ightly 
startled bjr this, he made a point of waiting in¬ 
stantly on Caroline, to ascertain if it were actu- 
•Byter intention to leave Morton Place. Miss 
Morton assured him of the fixedness of her 
determination. 

“ May I ask,” he said, “ what course you pro¬ 
pose taking, if you go from here V* 

“ I shall reside at the Home F^rm, which was 
left me by our father,” returned Caroline, very 

Maurice Morton took two or three turns up 
and down the apartment, with folded arms and 
head bent. There was a stem and disturbed 
expression upon his haughty features, that told 
of perplexity*and annoyance. Consciousness 
was there, too. 

Presently stopping short, be came and sat 
down by his sister. 

“ Caroline,” he said, uneasily, “ I cannot help 
titinklng that this sudden resolution of yours has 
some connexion with our yesterday’s conversa¬ 
tion in the library 

She was silent. 

“ If it is so, 99 he continued; “ if you were 
hurt by any observation of mine, I have only to 
say that I think you must have misapprehended 
my meaning, as, from your parting words, I con¬ 
cluded you had done. I simply alluded to the 
somewhat narrow income you possess, not to 
your position here. That you should harre 
placed so injurious, though peihaps not unwar- 
mutable a construction, upon my somewhat ill- 
advised remark, is, believe me, exceedingly pain¬ 
ful. It hat been a happiness for us ill to have 


you make Morton Place your borne. To feel 
tint /have been the meags of canting you to 
entertain a different view, touches me nearly. 99 

And it did; it cut his pride, bis delicacy, toon 
keenly, thought at first he had been too angry to 
feel it so deeply. Morton Place belonged to 
Maurice since his father’s death; and having 
taken up' his residence here, with his wifb, In 
had also prevailed upon Caroline and Jessie to 
continue to dwell in their old home. ‘As a mat¬ 
ter of course, Caroline felt differently about re¬ 
maining now that his brother’s wife was mis¬ 
tress where she, herself, so long had r e i g n ed; 
but Maurice had delicately managed to banish 
hitherto everything like a ^consciousness of de¬ 
pendence on his sister’s part. Now he had, by 
his Own hasty tefhper, brought on the very evil 
he had striven to avert. 

Miss Morton saw the pain this affair canted 
him, and sincerely regretted now the w ron g 
done. 

“ Maurice, 99 she said, gently, “lam scary hr 
this. I feel that you would never have given 
me pain intentionally. I know that you have 
never been otherwise than pleased to have me 
remain at Morton. But—’’ 

“ Caroline, do not say it,” he uttered, euergcfr 
ically. “ Say only that yon forgive me, and VriS 
remain here, in your rightful home; for being 
mine, it is also yemrs.” 

“I think it better not, Maurice; bntdfe tldt 
imagine that you are the cause,” she hastened to 

add. “ The truth is, I have for a long time been 
contemplating a visit at the farm ; end rifcce' 1 
have been dwelling upon the matter so seriously 
it would be as well, perhaps, not to change my 
plans. I shall continue, however,” and dbe 
smiled, “ to regard Morton as a kind Of Second 
home, where I may come when I please, and bo 
always sure of a welcome. I shall be very hap¬ 
py, alsb, to receive you and Emily at tf* hxm, 
whenever you feel inclined to make me a visit." 

He looked dissatisfied. It hurt him that Car* 
oline should persist m her intention ; but be was 
forced to yield. 

“ The marriage ef Jessie will take place titcilt- 

ly, 9 ’ she said, “and directly she goes away, t 
shall leave for the form. I think, in such # 
lovely place as that, my life will bet hippy, vat* 
withstanding it is destined to be a tingle one. 9 * 

Her brother met her light smite with laughing 
eyes. V 

“Then you wewr mean to marry? You In¬ 
tend to remain that horrible abomination, that 
bugbear of Jessie 9 # ideas—a tingle woman ? M 

u I do. I desire no neater ties than theeMhal 
bind me at this moment; and never wilt until 
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torn* I am free; I have none to control me; 
and I may shape my way as I will. Let me 
lake my own, course, Maurice, and then nobody 
mil be to blame if I am discontented.” 

“ Do as you like, Caroline. Perhaps, as you 
lay, you will be happier as a single woman; but 
I cannot help expressing ray disappointment that 
you have refused Mr. Colverton.” 

“You will be glad some day that I caused this 
disappointment.” 

M You perplex me, Caroline. What do you 
mean f" 

“ Wait, Maurice, and you will see.” 

Be was silent and thoughtful for some mo- 
neats, reflecting upon his sister's singular pen¬ 
dant for-—singularity. 

“ Caroline,” he cried, suddenly, “ tell me, do 
you think there is no happiness in married life ?” 

His sister laughed. 

“How prone you are to catch at extremes, 
Maurice! Ho, indeed, I do not think so. I' 
bare seen married people the happiest in the 
world. Our own parents, for instance;” and 
she grew serious; “ bat in my creed, it is set 
down that there is as much happiness in the sin¬ 
gle as the married state, if people could only 
think so. I hold that each one, provided he has 
only sufficient self-dependence, can make his 
om happiness.” 

And notwithstanding the wonder and disap¬ 
probation of her friends, called forth by her pe¬ 
culiar modes of thinking, and by her repeated 
r efu sal s of the many offers she received, Caro¬ 
line Morton held her quiet course, unruffled and 
unpe, and professed herself perfectly willing to 
own the careless, and often spiteful, appellation 
bestowed upon her by the many, heeding little 
the estimation depending upon a mere title. 
The old maid was a very contented and happy 
old maid, for all their 6nccrs. 

Time went his tireless round, and Jessie, the 
pet and the beauty, was married. As the bride 
of the aristocratic and elegant Mr. Wellingcourt, 
and Distress of unnumbered luxuries, with her 
country residence and her town house, her mag¬ 
nificent equipages, her jewels, the envy of a 
thousand wealthy dames, and gold in Midas 
profepon at her command, Jessie was now pro¬ 
nounced the most fortunate of women. True, 
the was a spoiled and petted child, scarcely sev¬ 
enteen years old, full of whim and caprice, epd 
■any as a bird; while Mr. Wellingcourt was a 
■an pf nearly forty, precise, stiff and methodi¬ 
cal, fond of quiet. and accustomed to enjoy it 
Jessie and her husband were paired, and that 
W.alL, But, of course, they were, expected to 


A* soon as the bride and bridegroom had det 
parted from Morton, Caroline also bade adieu 
to Maurice and his wife, and songht the retirer 
ment of her new home, to enter upon the life 
she had chosen. There was nothing to make it 
otherwise than a pleasant one. Caroline had no 
dread of solitude, for in her own resources she 
found ample food, both for employment, and 
amusement. But she was not entirely depend¬ 
ent upon these either; for in the care of (ho 
well-stocked and well-kept farm on which she 
lived, there was enough to do. 

It was a busy place. The farm was a largo 
one, and the work-people employed upon it, who 
had been for many years in her father’s employ, 
being accustomed to the place, seemed as a part 
of it. All things went on harmoniously. The 
man whom Caroline kept to look after the farm, 
kept everything in order, and maintained a close 
and faithful watch over her interests. Thrift 
and plenty followed his efforts; and with honest 
zeal, he took pride in adding to the little fortune 
of his master’s daughter. 

Caroline was a happy woman. The life she 
led here was a busy and cheerful one; and not 
only busy and cheerful, but useful as well; for 
she cared not alone for her own well-being, but 
for that of others. She found ways of doing a 
great deal of good among the village people 
with the means that Providence had bestowe^ 
upon her, and there was always some ono whom 
she could benefit in one way or another. For 
many poor, she obtained emp|pymont; among 
the sick, Caroline Morton’s name was a beloved 
one; to all she was a true and noble friend, and 
a Christian neighbor—the neighbor, who “ pass¬ 
ed not by on the other side.” Everybody was 
the better for Caroline Morton’s coming to the 
Home Farm. 

She had no moment unemployed, for her atten¬ 
tion, scarcely free from one engrossing object, 
was directed to another, calling forth equal ener¬ 
gies and equal interest. She laughed at the 
idea of loneliness; she' had no time to. be lonely. 
A year passed before she could think it half gone, 
and another went by; and another; and the 
quiet, sincere happiness she felt, only grew deep¬ 
er and more abiding. Living not for herself so 
much as for others, she realized the true value of 
life. She enjoyed that life to the utmost. It 
was most sweet to her, for her own noble efforts 
lent it its actual zest. 

Maurice and his wife made her a visit during 
the first year of he; residence at the farm. 
They made no allusion to Mr. ColveAon, or any 
of the many suitors whom she ha^ discarded. 
It was already evident, from the general appear- 
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Mice of flings, that Caroling had mistaken 
neither hereelf nor her sphere. They found her 
happy, cheerful, industrious, and more beautiful 
than ever. 

Mrs. Manrice Morton beheld the daily avoca¬ 
tions of her si9ter-in-law with no little cariosity 
and interest. 

" Caroline, how do yon find time to do all 
this, and to see to so many people ?" she said. 

u They are all I have to see to/' she answer¬ 
ed, smilingly; “ and I have twenty-four hoars in 
every one of my dhys. Yon can tell how, per¬ 
haps, how mach better it was that I should not 
marry. A husband in addition to my house¬ 
hold, would effectually prevent me from attend¬ 
ing to anything beyond them, so that I could N do 
nothing of all that I find to do now; for hus¬ 
bands are selfish creatures, Emily/' and she 
glanced laughingly up towards Maurice. 

“ Then, I suppose," said her brother, with an 
aif of amusement, "I suppose you consider 
▼our household, your neighbors, and your pen¬ 
sioners, in the light of a husband ?" 

“ Exactly. I wish for no better. I am very 
happy, Maurice.” 

And in her clear beaming eyes and truthful 
smile, the brother read the truth of her assertion. 

They had anticipated a rather dull and tedious 
visit, at a quiet farm house, with little to relieve 
fhe tedium of a country life. They found a 
most agreeable difference; they became con¬ 
vinced that Caroline's judgment was better than 
theirs. Instead of subsiding into a selfish, ca¬ 
pricious old maid, leading a' forlorn, solitary, 
monotonous existence, Caroline raado life beau¬ 
tiful, both for others and herself, and became 
more agreeable every day. Maurice and his 
wife allowed that they had been wrong. 

'They had not scon Jessie since her marriage. 
SeverAl letters bad been received from her while 
travelling with her husband; letters describing 
the thousand- and-one gaieties into which she 
entered, the society in which she mingled, 

(< And other brilliant matter* of that sort.” 

Eat lately, these epistles came more irregularly, 
were more brief and harried, and altogether lest 
satisfactory. Maurice grew thoughtful, and as 
be spoke of it, sighed. Emily, with all her 
natural indolence and apathetic indifference of 
moaner, was roused into interest as the matter 
was mentioned, and the why and wherefore 
discussed. 

“ You may,be confident," she would say, to 
Caroline, " that she is so engrossed in the gen¬ 
eral gaiety everywhere she goes, as to find a 
multitude of excuses for not writing as she used 

to." 


Another month, and Maurice and Emily Vft 
the farm, earnestly pressing Caroline to come 
to them soon, and gaining from her a kind of 
conditional promise to comply with their request 
during the approaching winter. Then she wm 
left alone once more to continue her customary 
routine of duties. And once more, in the midst 
of those dntiea, she forgot the great world that 
stretched beyond the circling hills which bound¬ 
ed the horizon, finding quiet and serene con¬ 
tentment in the lot she had chosen, and tho 
places where that lot was cast. 

Autumn came. The harvest was gathered to,, 
and in all Caroline's barns and granaries them 
was not room for the plenty that flowed in upon 
her from the full and prosperous year. Ths 
poor flocked round her doors, and were sharer* 
of her abundance, and went away with glad snd 
grateful hearts. And Carolino Morton, rejoic¬ 
ing in her prosperity, was gfad for the sake of 
those about her. "Freely ye havo received-* 
freely give." She bore in her heart the com¬ 
mand, and scattered, with unsparing bounty, As 
largeness of her many blessings. 

The winter came. And then leaving far • 
time the gccne ef her labors and her happinesi, 
she went to pay the expected visit to Morton. 
She found Maurice and his wife well, and trolj 
glad to receive her. From Jessie and her hus¬ 
band no news had come very lately. All W*w 
perplexed. But Caroline saw that Maurice was 
more than perplexed. He was anxious—uneasy 
And her own fears and suspicions, within a lfcth 
while awakened, grew with tenfold strength. 

“ Maurice," she said, earnestly, " this is 
strange. These letters—so brief, so abrupt, so 
strained and artificial in their style—are not film 
our merry,, rattling Jessie. And latterly, that 
even these should cease. Maurice, tell me what 
you think 1" 

lie was grave. A heavy sigh, struggling tor 
utterance, was repressed. 

“ I do not know what to think, Caroline/* hs 
an;-wered ; " I do not know what to fear; bo* 1 
. am afraid there has been a mistake ; and if so, 1 
have helped to make it!" And his voice gw* 
hoarse; his .manner desperate. 

The subject was not often reverted to; hot 
there was not a day in which each one did not 
think of it with anxiety and suspense. The 
tiiho of her visit being expired, Caroline retort^ 

I ed to her own dwelling; but she carried with 
! her a les3 careless heart than she had borne away 
t from it. The sight of her beloved home, wfth 
its gladdening welcome and pleasant associa¬ 
tions, revived and cheered her; yet in the midst 
of her many engrossing duties here, would wttr 
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rod jwwtt total la a thought of Jessie, to disturb 
tor otherwise perfect peace. The winter wore 
away, and no sews came from the petted young¬ 
er sifter. But it was coming soon enough. 

One day, when spring was garlanding the 
wide and lovely land with bloom, a magnificent 
eanriage drove slowly up the wide green lawn 
leading to the door of the farm house; and as 
Caroline, sewing in her cool sitting-room, bent 
forward to look from the latticed window, the 
coachman lowered the steps, a lady attired in a 
brown travelling dress, and a plain straw bon¬ 
net, descended from it, and immediately entered 
the hoiue. She advanced directly into the apart¬ 
ment where Caroline sat, and paused just within 
tbs threshold, regarding her silently. 

She was yonng and beautiful, but pale as 
death. A reckless, weary, careworn look stamp¬ 
ed kself upon her delicate features, and the 
tweet, dark eyes were almost haggard. 

Slowly Caroline rose, and the work fell from 
tor unconscious handf while, with paling cheeks, 
tto gazed upon the stranger’s face. 

“ Surely, surely, this is not Jessie !" she utter¬ 
ed, in a tone scarcely audible for the emothtn 
that filled her. 

* Why yea, it it Jessie !" answered the wife. 
H Am I so altered, then, that Caroline docs not 
kaow me !" 

She tried to laugh, as of old, in her happy 
girlhood; but the tears sprung first, and quench¬ 
ed the false sparkle of mirth. Without a word, 
Caroline's arms were about her; Caroline's soft 
sod loving kisses were pressed upon her pale 
brow, and the poor, weary child laid her head 
cnee more on her sister's breast—the shelter of 
tor maiden days—where never such mournful 
tears had she shed before. 

“ O, Caroline, I am so glad to % see you—so 
glad 1” she said, looking up into the gentle, pity¬ 
ing face above her with mingled smiles and 
weeping. “ I have wanted so many times to 
come, and I never could 1" 

“Why not!" asked Caroline, quietly reraov- 
fag the bonnet and shawl, and smoothing with 
ca nning tenderness, the young girl’s bright 
hair. 

A pahaftii flush stole over the sweet face. 

“He would not come." The words were al¬ 
most whispered. 

Caroline's eyes grew stem. 

“And now!" 

“ I came without him- He dared me, and I 
eape!" 

“ Jessie 1 " 

“It is true! He wns cruel, cruel, not to let 
me come 1 And at last I thought I might die 


after I got here, and then it would make no dif¬ 
ference to him, afterwax£, that I had been diso¬ 
bedient ; so I came alone. And I am so tired 
new, Caroline. Let me lie down." 

So Caroline led the poor child to her chamber, 
and there, sitting by the conch in the darkened 
room, she listened to Jessie's story. It was a 
sad one; and the young girl's tears foil fast and 
free while she told it. 

It was the history of an almost broken heart. 
Jessie had seen little happiness since her mar¬ 
riage. She had pleased her husband at first 
with her piquant, merry ways, with her chi ld i sh - 
ness and careless abandon; he had indulged and 
petted her to excess, gratifying every ^ossibk 
wish, and pleased in seeing her admired and 
courted; but the novelty wore off, and old hab¬ 
its asserting their sway, he sought to withdraw 
her from the sound of gaiety into which ho him¬ 
self had introduced her, to seclude her from 
society, young as she was, within theurtately and 
solitary home which he had hitherto occupied 
alone. 

“ But I could not bear to go," said Jessie, sob¬ 
bing. “ It was ao soon to shut me np in thgt 
grand old house! And I would not yield. So 
he gave it up, for a little while, and went about 
with me, as he had been used to do. But he did 
not like it, and told mo so. I did not mind it. 
I knew I should be obliged to give up my liberty 
soon enough, and I meant tq enjoy it while it 
was mine. 

“ Then he used to speak plainly sometimes. 
He told me, more than onoe, that he would not 
have me go out so much. He said I attracted 
more attention than he chose that his wife should 
do. But whose fault was it 1 " and her cheek 
flushed. “ I had never known what it was to 
lie courted, and flattered, and admired, before he 
took mo ont into the world, and I found it v&ry 
sweet—so sweet that T would not leave the path 
I had been led into. Evening after evening we 
were ont together, and I grew fairly bowildered 
with gaiety, so that I never could bear a quiet 
hour at horaj. Then he grey jealous, irritable, 
ill-humored. He could not bear to have me 
looked at or spoken to; and at last he declared 
that if I would not withdraw from society, those 
should be a separation. Think of i^ Caroline!" 

She wept passionately; bat Caroline, even 
while she pitied her beautiful, ill-fated sister sin¬ 
cerely, could trust herself neither to pity nor 
rebuke. If Jessie had been wrong, might not 
her yottth excuse her ? 

“ Finally," continued Jessie, “ he commanded 
it so sternly, that I was truly afraid to resist any 
longer. I let him take me away; but it was so 
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I eried every day. I would tort speak 
to Utt sometimes; an& that made him more 
aogrr still. He reproached me continually. I 
answered him angrily; and so it went on. At 
hat I told him' I desired to come to Morton, and 
to* yon all. He declared that since I had been 
eo unwilling to please him, he should not trouble 
himself to please me. He said I only wished to 
go away from him, when I had bat settled down 
at home; he would not come with me. 

“ For a time, 1 submitted; for I did not know 
What to do. I,was so lonely, so helpless, so sor¬ 
rowful, Caroline t Yoa would have pitied me, if 
yo* had thought me ever so modi to blame, I 
*wa® 9o4flrfserable! I was dying with homesick- 
totes. I asked him again to take me to Morton; 
still he refhsed. I told him I would come atone, 
then—if I walked every step. He dared me to 
do fc. He told me—and swore it, Caroline!— 
that if I came, I should never enter Ids doors 
again. Bit it was too late. I had grown reck¬ 
less—desperate; and I came V* 

The story was ended. 

" My poor Jessie! Yon have been veiy un¬ 
happy/ 1 said Caroline, with tender pity. 

" Unhappy? O, yes !" and her tears stream- 
ed afresh. " How I wish I were free again! O, 
if I had not married! I would gladly lire sin¬ 
gle all my life. Do yon remember, Caroline, 
how angTy I was because yon said yon never 
would marry ?—I despised an old maid so much; 
and now I would givq all I possess to be one/' 

“ It is too late for regret, now," said Cafolfae, 
sadly. " You could only learn by experience, 
and that experience has been seVere. I am sorry 
for you, Jessie. Let ns pray that the heaviest 
of tile evil is passed." 

* * # * # 

, But Jessie Wellingcourt had come home to 
stay. She never returned to her husband. A 
reconciliation was attempted by Caroline, but* 
the effort was fruitless. 

Maurice Morton repented most bitterly his 
own short-sightedness in marrying Jessie to a 
man of more thaA twice her age, rarely because 
the match promised to be an advantageous one. 
He had passed lightly over the fact of their* dis¬ 
similarity of disposition, of habit, and of taste, 
never considering that a union of two so exactly 
opposed, in all these points, to each other, could 
never “be happy together; and now he suffered 
deeply in his sister’s unhappiness. Jessie and 
her husband never met again. Mr. WelHng- 
court settled upon her a handsome aHowafcee, 
which she received quarterly, through his law¬ 
yer, and henceforth they two were twain. 

* Caroline continued to dwell attire Heme Finn 


Jessie made her heme alternatel y there art at 
Morton Place, and always seemed to be happy; 
hut it was a happiness the mere wreck of that of 
old days, changed as much as she was hendf. 
She never quite regained her. former beauty, or 
exuberant spirits; hat gradually,a quiet tain 
stole over her, from the deeper and more sen* 
©us thought induced by her sorrows and her 
trials. They made her wiser. 

Two years from the time when Caroline had 
so angered her brother by her decided rejection 
of Mr. Colverton, Maurice one day made Us ap¬ 
pearance at the farm. He was graver than 
usual, as his sifter instantly observed, and tin 
cause was soon betrayed. 

" Caroline," he said, " Hartley Colverton i» 
dead." 

“ Dead!" echoed his sister. 

" He died a month ago, in France, at the gam¬ 
ing table ; shot through the heart by a man whom 
he had just beggared." 

Caroline* shuddered; bat a sigh, that was al¬ 
most a sigh of gladness, escaped her, as sbt 
reflected on her own freedom. 

"I can interpret that sigh," said Maurice; 
"and it is a gentle reproach to me, Caroline 
It is not my fault that yon did not become a 
gambler’s wife—that yon are not at this moment 
a gambler's widow. Hartley Colverton was ad¬ 
dicted to gaming at the very time when I 
strenuously urged yoa to marry him; but 1ft 
do myself the justioe to say that I was uncon¬ 
scious of the fact at the time. Carolin e, can 
yon pardon me for all that passed that day whw 
I became so offended with you for your refasti 
to comply with my wishes in regard to ! 
I was harah, unkind—unmanly, even. Foigfre 
me!" 

He held <out his hand. Caroline clasped it 
warmly. 

"You were not to blame, Maurice,"she re¬ 
turned. " You thought it all for the best; but I 
could not yield. I had heard of his proper¬ 
ties, and resolved to avoid him. I liked best th* 
path I had chosen. I do not think I would bare 
married the best man on earth. Each on* I** 
his own taste yon know, Maurice; and I caaaot 
help thinking that I am one of those few women 
who are happier in the single than the mam« 
state. There are two ways, and one is as h*PP7 
as the other, if a woman chooses to make it so. 
and a great deal more so." And-she glanced 
laughingly at her brother. * 

And Caroline lived, content ahd cheerful, a* 
the Home Farm, through her many and pleasant 
years. 8he never married, readier* I cafl *° l 
spoil toy story. 
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Outward bound, with s hopefttl heart, 

I ayoung sailor from home depart; 

The Datum flowing Mr and bright, 

Mfafttog with the'shades of night; 

Ju»d thus he bode hie friends adieu, 
to breast the wares of the ocean blue. 

And’Swiftly boms from his native shore, 

That he was doomed to see no more; 

_ Ah, little he thought, as he onward sped, 

That Mon he must lie with the silent dead ; 

And find a grave in the mighty deep, 

Ainas to He in death’s dreamless sleep. 

But.there came a night o'er that fragile bark, 

When the wild winds howled, and the sky grew dark, 
And she was borne 'neath the whirling wave— 

Then mnk with her the true and brave, 

To simp in the eaveros of the deep. 

And o’er his Me we are left to weep. 

And thus he died—no bell there tolled, 

But the oeeanmoened^as it onward rolled, 

▲ requiem o’er the sailor’s grave; 

And oft we have wept for the true and brave, 

That afar from his kindred alone must sleep, 

TtZl summoned on high from the mighty deep. 

JBoi why do we mourn Ihe frail body that dies? 

That beneath the ocean slumbering lies? 

The spirit hath soared to its home on high, I 
To dwell with God beyond the sky, 

And sing glad songs fbrsver more, 

With angels on the immortal shore. 


MABEL FLORENCE. 

BT AH SO If B. CLIFFORD. 


Ih one of the private apartments of the Astor 
House, sat Mabel Florence. She was now an 
orphan, ahd the only relative with whom she 
eras acquainted, was her own brother William. 
She was eighteen years of age, and as beautiful 
as the evening star. ' Her dark golden hair fell 
in glossy, curling clusters about her neck and 
temples, and her eyes, whioh seemed almost too 
dark for her hair, were deep and lustrous, with a 
sparkle which betrayed a quick, energetic mind. 
Her features were faultlessly regular, and her 
form was naturally full and erect. But Mabel 
Florence was now pale and sad, and her form 
was wasted. 8hc had not been in possession of 
perfect health for some months. She held an 
open letter in her hand, which she had just been 
reading. It was from her brother, and ran as 
follows: 

“My own DBAS Smtbb: Tou will forgive 
me, if I do not write much at the present time. 


I have seen Me. Winslow, and hs is very aa» 
ions that yon should come and take charge of 
Us children. He will pay you a good salary, 
■ad will treat you, in every respect, as a member 
of hie fomUy. You can take the boat to-morrow 
morning, and he will be at the landing in Troy 
for yotu I hope you will be anjrious to please 
him, and also to make yourself pleasing to all. 
I hare secured a berth as supercargo on board 
one of the ships our father used to own, and 
shall sail for the Earn Indies this very day. 

“ And now, Mabel, let us foigct the sevens 
blow which has fallen upon us, and give am 
hearts to God. I am resolved that no man 
shall ever bear a complaint from my Ups. My 
own energies shall 1 life me up again, and I know 
that you have as much energy of character as -I 
have. O, find peace and joy, if you can. Look 
never again upon the past only for lessons of e» 
perience, but remember that fife lies in the fu¬ 
ture. God bless and protect you ever. Write 
me often, and I will do the same. Courage, 
Mabel, and pray. 

“ Your brother, truly, William." 

This letter Mabel had read twice. 

“ O!” she groaned, starting to her feet, “ and 
has it come to this ? Mabel Florence a gov¬ 
erness !” 

The very thought seemed overpowering, and 
she sat down and wept aloud. It was, indeed, a 
fall for her. Among the pay of the metropolis, 
she had been the gayest; among the rich, the 
richest; and among the proud, the proudest. 
Beaux had been at her feet, and favored maide n s 
bad envied her; and even duels had been pro¬ 
jected ou her account. And now she had the 
offer of a place of governess over a family of 
children in Troy! At first, she had thought 
only of rejecting the place with scorn; but a few 
calme r thoughts brought a different result. Her 
mother had been dead several years, and her 
father bad passed away only about six months 
previous to the present time. She had thought 
her father wealthy, but when «his affairs came to 
be settled up, she saw, by the result which was 
presented to her, that both she and her brother 
were pennilesf. So she must either accept the 
proffered place, or beg, or starve. She resolved 
to go to Troy, but the resolution came with 
many bitter tears. 

Closely veiled, Mabel Florence stepped into 
the coach, and was conveyed to the steamboat 
lending , and shortly after her trunk had been 
put on board she was on her way up the noble 
Hudson. She kept her state room all day long, 
for she feaied there were people on board whom 
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Ae knew, and she dared not see them. It waa 
•early dark when she reached Trey, and she 
foand Mr. Winslow waiting for her. His greet¬ 
ing was kind, in the extreme, but it oonld not 
make her happy. That man had once been one 
of her father's customers, and now she was go¬ 
ing to be a servant in his family! That was the 
thought that dwelt uppermost in her mind. 

Nathan Winslow was about forty years of age, 
and was a merchant in Troy. He had formerly 
bought goods of Mr. Florence, and bad been 
among that gentleman's warmest friends, so 
that when the old merchant was taken away, he 
was among the first to offer his services to the 
evphans, and had, at the request of William, 
, made a place for Mabel in bis family. Mrs. 
Winslow was an excellent woman—one who 
had been schooled in the rough ways of life, and 
who had helped h tjt husband up- to his present 
position. They had only four children. Lacy 
was fourteen; Mary, eleven; Fanny, seven 
and the youngest, which was a boy, was only 
two. It was the three girls Mabel was to 
charge of, but she rested a few days ore she com¬ 
menced her labors. She found Mr. Winslow's 
dwelling to be plain and simple in finish and 
furnishing, though everything that real comfort 
could ask was there. She was to receive four 
dollars per week, and her board, and in consid¬ 
eration thereof, she was to devote six hours per 
day to teaching the children, and also to give 
Lacy such music-lessons in the evening as might 
be convenient and agreeable. 

After this bargain was made, Mabel went 
away to her little chamber and cried for an hoar. 
To think that she had been hired, for so much 
per week, to work for another, was painful, and, 
in her eyes then, degrading. But she could not 
escape from it. Her head ached, and she threw 
herself upon her bed, and there went to 
sleep. Four days passed away, bfcfore she com¬ 
menced her duties as governess. She had by 
this time learned that her mistress (mistress ! O, 
how that word galled her!) was akind and affec¬ 
tionate woman, and she conld not bnt feel grate* 
fol for the favors that were bestowed upon her. 
Only the thought that she was a dependent em¬ 
bittered every other feeling. Mab&l commenced 
the fesk, but her head often pained her when 
she did not own it, and she was weak and feint 
*when she professed to be strong. Bnt Mrs. 
Winslow conld see, and she made the governess 
tike another week of respite. By that time, 
Mabel was in reality stronger and better, and 
she now commenced her work in earnest. 

For a while, things moved on coldly and for¬ 
mally. Mabel treated the ehfidrea hat 
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not affectionately. Mrs. Winslow sat one tim¬ 
ing, and talked with her hosband on the subject, 
and on the next morning, sho called Lacy into 
her room and had a long talk with her. Lucy 
was a pretty girl, and very intelligent; and, add¬ 
ed to this, she possessed*a sweet and loving die- 
position. And so did the other two children; 
bnt only Lucy was yet old enough to reason with 
on the subject of winning their teacher’s love. 

From that time, Lucy's peculiar mildness and 
sweetness of manner won gradually upon the 
governess, nntil, at the end of two weeks, lose 
began to manifest itself in the study-room. Ma¬ 
bel had been gaming health and strength, aad 
with ease of body came ease of mind. She now 
kissed her little scholars, and when she saw bow 
delighted and happy they were with her caresses, 
she felt a new bond of onion with them. 

The sommer passed slowly on, and the row 
came hack to Mabel's cheek. The unsteady, 
riotous life she had led in the city, had almost 
broken her down, but sho had at length regained 
her lost health. The regular hours she sow 
kept, restored repose and quiet to the frame 
which had suffered from the nightly debauches 
of the great Babel; and the simple, nutriooui 
food which she found at Mr. Winslow's table, 
restored parity and vigor to her blood and whob 
system. When the coor winds of autumn came, 
Mabel Florence waa a new being. Her fulness 
of frame, the elasticity of step, the rosy flush of 
cheek, and the deep, waiyn light of the full, 
dark eyes, all told that she was strong and 
healthy. 

But her body was not alone in the blessing- 
Her mind was as new as that. First, the gentle 
love of the innocent children had won her soul 
away from its gloomy thoughts, and when ones 
the light of true affection found its way to her 
heart, the whole flood was not long in pouring 
in upon her. She now sang as blithely as ever, 
and in the evening, when her merry laugh rang 
through the house, the good people almost fan¬ 
cied they had given home to one of the fab> 
spirits that carry sunshine around to distribots 
in dark places. 

“ Well, Mabel,’' said Mr. Winslow, as he cams 
in, one evening—it was after the snow had corns 
—“ we are to have a visitor to-morroW." 

“ Ah! And who may it be 1" 

“ Mr. John Lambreth." 

Mabel's countenance fell in a moment. This 
was a man to whom she had been affianced abopt 
a year and a half before. She thought she loved 
him then, hot she thought so no more. 

“Don't die news please you?" inquired the 
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Ah, no,” quickly replied Mabel. "1 wish 
he wouldn’t come.” ' 

" Why, I thought he was your affianced hus¬ 
band?" 

**8d he was, but—but—that was a year and a 
half ago. I was different, then. Then, I only 
looked upon the outward show and glitter of 
Bib. I fancied I was happy amid the wicked¬ 
ness and sm of those who flattered me. Mr. 
Lambreth then pleased me, and I promised to 
be his wife; and I remember how angry I was 
With my brother because he objected to the 
tttatch. Lambreth was rich, and my fether fa¬ 
vored him. But, O, I could not lore him 

n»r 

u But John Lambreth is not rich, now," said 
Mr. Winslow. " A year of dissipation in Eu¬ 
rope has ^altered his circumstances, somewhat— 
or, at least, so a friend writes me. The young 
man has not probably heard of your misfortune, 

d may be coming up to draw upon the purse 
which he thinks yon now hold." 

"D6 you think so?" asked Mabel, starting 
With sudden hope. 

* Wait and see." 

Yet Mabel was not. whdlly happy. She had 
OBce pledged her word that she would be Lam- 
hreth’s wife, anti she feared he would now hold 
her to her promise. And again she looked into 
her own heart, and she fairly shuddered when 
foe reflected upon the fatal life she was so 
thoughtlessly leading, a year before. And she 
knew, too, that she could never be happy with a 
man of Lambrcth’s character. 

But the morrow came, and with it Mr. John 
Yannbreth. He was a young man, not more 
than six-and-twenty, and was dressed in the 
very height of fashion. He was not a bad look¬ 
ing man, by any means, only so far as the marks 
of dissipation were concerned, and they were 
not to be disguised or mistaken. He greeted 
Kabel most lovingly, and his protestations of ; 
love and delight upon “ once moah bweholding 
fbe abject of his affections," were without 
hounds. After dinner, he gained on opportunity 
to speak a few moments with Mabel alone. He 
feud already told of the wondrous things he had 
•een in “ Euwope," and he was now prepared 
for business. 

"Mabel," ho commenced, "what the deuce 
made ye wun away from the city ?" 

44 1 came up here on business." 

* Ton on bwisiness ? Ha, ha, ha. But you 
must make a capital hanefc Up to see about yer 
Bober's pwoperty/eh ? What a dem foinci time 
you must have had.” 

"You mistake, sir," returned Mabel, calmly. 




"My father left no pfoperty. Alter be was gone, 
I found myself absolutely penniless, and I came 
up here to accept the place of governess in Mx. 
Winslow’s family.” 

"Eh ? Aw, confounded rich joke. Ha, ha, 

“ It's no joke, sir, I assure you. Did not my 
friends in New York inform you of this V* 

" No. I didn’t see ’em. I only found out 
where ye was. But d’ye mean that ye’re done 
np—cleaned out—not a red—eh ?" 

" Really, sir, your terms are rather mystical. 
But I can simply assure you that I am now ac¬ 
tually Obliged to teach these children here, te 
find myself in food and clothing." 

For some moments Mr. Lambreth moved un¬ 
easily in his seat. Then he looked at his watch, 
and started up. 

" Six o’clockhe cried. " By the mass, 1 
promised to meet a man at six. Excuse me a 
moment" $ 

And with this, Mr. John Lambreth left, and 
Mabel never saw him again ; but on the follow¬ 
ing day, she received a note, whieh read after 
this fashion: 


"Mias Mabel Florence : Perhaps you 
may have thought that we were bound, by former 
vows, to be married; but you must be awam 
how circumstances^ can alter cases. In fact, you 
are not the female to whom I promised my 
hand. She was an heiress—you are only a gov¬ 
erness. Of course, you are henceforth free to 
bestow your hand where you choose. 

"John ^ambreth.’’ 

A cloud rested, for a moment, upon MabeFs 
face, but soon a smile drove it away, and finally, 
as she threw the note into the fire, a loud, merry 
laugh broke from her lips. She was astonished 
at herself. The reference to her pecuniary mis¬ 
fortune affected her not at all. She looked bad! 
upon the past, and in her soul she vowed that the 
misfortune was a blessing in disguise, for not for 
all the wealth of the great dty would she ex¬ 
change the health and content she now enjoyed. 

In a Httle while, a new visitor came. It was 
Mr. Winslow’s youngest brother, a yonng man 
only fbnr-and-twcnty years of age, and who had 
just graduated from the medical school, havihg 
left college at the age of twenty-two. He came 
to spend a few weeks at his brother’s, previous to 
commencing practice. Of course, it was natural* 
that he should seek Mabel’s company, seeing 
that she was .the only one in the family near his 
own age; and when he found haw richly the 
maiden’s mind was stored, he made himself very 
familiar—in feet, dangerously so, for he seemtfd 
uneasy now only when Mabel was near him. 
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And how was it with her ? Edwin Winslow 
was not only one of the handsomest young men 
of his time, bat he was noble looking, too. None 
of your effeminate, dandified fellows, but a man 
of sound, practical common sense; and one, 
moreover, who never spoke a foolish thing in his 
life until he became acquainted with the govern¬ 
ess of his brother's children. He was a man , too 
—tall, stout, erect and full, of energy and noble 
emulation. In truth, Mabel wondered what she 
should do evenings, when Edwin had gone—and 
the thought was unpleasant. 

At length, the two young people became sud¬ 
denly timid, and seemed afraid to speak to each 
other. Instead of sitting down upon the .sofa 
and taking their books, they selected opposite 
sides of the room, and fronT these strange posi¬ 
tions, they cast quick, tremulous, furtive glances 
at each other. 

% This state of things lasted a week, and at the 
end of that time, Mabel had become unhappy, 
and Edwin resolved ’twouldn’t do. So that very 
evening, he sought Mabel’s side, while they were 
alone in the sitting-room. 

" Mabel,” said ho, very plainly, but yet trem¬ 
blingly, “ you will pardon me, if I speak to you 
bluntly, and to the point, for no good can ever 
come of hiding truth. Do you think you can 
ever love me well enough to be mv wife ?” 

Surely, that was blunt and plain. But Mabel 
was not to be outdone, for she replied : 

. “ Yes, Edwin, I can love you well enough.” 

“ Then you will be mine ?” 

u Ah, that is a different question. You do 
not want a wife now.” 

But Edwin didn’t believe that. He did want 
a wife, right off. Mabel asked him how long he 
had thought so, and he told her ever since he 
had known her. However, she finally referred 
him to his brother. 

“Ask him first,” she said. “I am but a 
poor, penniless dependent upon him, and cannot 
promise you my hand, without his consent. My 
heart is yours.” 

“But what has Nathan to do with me or 
, mine ?” cried Edwin. 

“He has much to do. with me?” Mabel an¬ 
swered. “He took me here, and gave me a 
home, and I cannot become your wife without—” 

The remark was cut short by the entrance of 
the elder brother, and Edwin at once said: 

“Well, we’ll have it settled now, at all 
events.” 

“ What is it 1” asked Nathan. 

“Why, I have asked Mabel, here, to be¬ 
come—” Here Mabel left the room, as though 
something had frightened her. “ The gipsey! 


But Ill teQ you, Nathan: I asked, her if As 
loved me stell enough to become my wife, m 4 
she told me yes. But she says she wont many 
me, without your full consent. How’s that ?” 

A cloud came over the elder brother’s brow in 
a moment, but ho tried to hide it. 

“ Wait—wait, Edwin, until you know what ft 
do with a wife. When you get settled in prac¬ 
tice will be time enough to think of that.” 

“ Pooh! I’m settled enough, now. I caa 
have practice right here in Troy, or in Albany,’! 

A few moments of silence ensued, and then 
Nathan said: “ Let this matter rest until Mi* 
Florence’s brother returns. If you have tb* 
least regard for my honor, speak not on the safer 
ject again to Mabel until you* can first see her 
brother.” *. 

The next morning, Mr. Winslow took Mabel 
aside, and asked her if she would promise not ft 
allow Edwin to speak with her upon tlib subject 
of marriage until her brother returned. She 
gave the promise readily. 

But they did not have to wait so long a* 
might have been expected, for within a week of 
that time, Mr. William Florence himself walked 
into the house. With a low cry of joy, Mabel 
sprang forward and fell upon his bosom. Ijs 
held her off, and could scarcely belicTO hil 
eyes. 

“ So rosy—so healthy—so lovely—so happy!” 
he uttered. “ O, is it—is it, my own Mabel ?” 

“ It is,” cried the happy sister. “ But not tbs 
same Mabfel you left.” 

That evening was a joyous one; but Edwin 
was uneasy, and he could not sleep until he had 
spoken privately with William. So, after tbs 
rest had all retired, he took Mr. Florence by tbs 
hand, and told his love for Mabel. 

“ But,” said William, “ you may find a wealth¬ 
ier—” 

“ Stop !” cried Edwin. “ If you have objec¬ 
tions to make, make them against me. Mabel is 
all I want for a wife, and if I cannot, with ftj 
health and educatioij, and by the energie^ God 
has given me, support my home, then let me die 
at once.” 

“ I will speak with my sister, sir,” replied 
William, with a moistened eye. 

“And you will not refuse her request?” 

“ Of course not.” 

So Edwin Winslow went to bed very happy* 
and as he passed his brother’s door, he could no* 
help snapping his finger at it. 

In the morning, Wiliam saw' his sister alone* 
and he soon found that she* loved Edwin as 
truly and fondly as he loved her. 

*' But,” said her brother, “ you must remem* 
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I* tbit, u a physician's wife, yon will hare 
dMfiy duties to perform. 1 ' 

"And have I not had duties to perform for 
the last nine or ten months ?” 

“But do yotuiot sometimes hope that some 
fortunate marriage will place you back amid the 
gfeter and amusement of your old city life V 9 

Mabel started to her feet.' A strange flush 
OTtnpread her features, and her dark eye burned. 

*My brother,” she paid, 'slowly, and with 
thrilling power, “do you think I have found the 
4 *htg of true life only to cast it from me again ? 
rforre worked here, and my work has been a 
MUree of such joys as I never before knew. 
Health, peace, joy and virtue are secured to me 
beta. William, ere I would go back to the city, 
md live the life I lived there two years ago, I 
wfodd calmly lie me down and die!” 

William Florence canght his sister to his 
bssom in deep feeling. “ Mabel,” he said, “ did 
I not see that you were dying by inches in that 
graatBatiel? That false pride held you aloof 
Hm gentle persuasions, and designing syco¬ 
phants held you fn their power ? I saw but one 
wtf to save you, and that I determined to adopt. 
Hit I resolved to bear all that yon bore. If yon 
bme been a simple governess, for nine months, I 
Mrs imposed upon myself a task equally ardu- 
sas, and during all that time, I have not used a 
penny that I did not earn. And now I know 
you will forgive me. Mabel, our father left us a 
fortune of eight hundred thousand dollars !” 

• William—” 

•I speak truly. He left that sum of money 
fi safe, solid funds, and it is now ready for us at 
any moment. I forged those papers I showed 
7 «u, and our banker helped me. You know, 
now/why I did it.” 

The astounded girl could not speak in words. 
8 be flung her arms about her brother's neck, 
aadwept a long, long while. 

At length* she became calm, and then William 
eftpbined more fully. He told her how long he 
had pondered upon the plan, before he dared 
adopt It—how he made sure of Mr. Winslow's 
blip, by explaining all to him—and how it 
ipiCoed him to leave his sister as he did. 

"But I dared not see you on that day when I 
flsut the letter,” he said, ■“ for I feared'your tears 
would tinman me.” 

•And Mr. Winslow knew all ?” Mabel said. 

"Yes. I had to tell him, of course." 

80 Mabel now knew why her employer had 
been go earnest in his objecti ons to his brother's 
proposal. But all was bright, now. 

Haitian Winslow was informed by William 
that Mabel'S salary might now cease, and shortly 
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afterwards, Edwin was informed that he might 
go up and see the governess, and make any pro¬ 
posal to her he pleased. He leaped up two 
steps at a time, and in a moment more, he was 
by Mabel’s side. 

* “But suppose I was -worth four hundred 
thousand dollars,” said she, looking up with a 
merry twinkle. 

Edwin laughed. “ I never hope to reach that 
figure,” lie said; “ but you shall have a com¬ 
fortable home, and you shall have a faithful, 
loving heart to beat in unison with your own.” 

But finally Mabel made him understand that 
she was really worth four hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, and the knowledge tnado him look sad. 

“ Con you love me, now V she asked. 

“ I wont be a fool,” he uttered, energetically, 
“ by being the first to show a shade of doubt of 
the love of one like you. But you are not the 
governess, now, and I’ll propose anew to the 
heiress. Will you take a poor but honest, loving 
man, like me, for your husband ?” 

“ Yes. There’s my hand, and it’s your’s for¬ 
ever.” • 

And so the young doctor found wealth sooner 
than he had expected; but, truly, he thought lit¬ 
tle of the dollars, when compared with the sweet, 
gentle wife who brought them. And Mabel, 
though this last life-lesson was a joyful one, could 
not hut look upon that other lesson which her 
brother had given her as the very foundation of 
life itself. # 


A FINE STREAM, 

A good story is told of a Philadelphia judge, 
well known for his love of jokes. He had ad¬ 
vertised a farm for sale, with a fine stream of 
water running through it. A few days after, 
a gentleman called on him to speak about it. 

“Well, judge,” said ho, “I have been over 
that farm you advertised for sale the. other day, 
and find all right except the ‘fine stream of 
water' you mentioned.” 

“'It runs through the piece of woods in the 
lowcrpart of the meadow,” said the judge. 

“ What, that little brook! why, it does not 
hold much more than a spoonful. * I am sure if 
you empty a bowl of water into it, it would 
overflow. You don’t call that a fine stream, do 
yon V* 

“ Why, if it were much finer, you couldn’t sec 
it at all,'' said the judge, blandly. 

Wc never heard whether the gentleman bought 
.the farm, but we rather suspect he didn't.—AW' 
York Dutch man. 


Before you ask a man a favor, consult the 
weather. The same person that is as ugly as >in 
while a cold rain is rpttling against the window 
panes, will no sooner feel the gladdening infln- 
cnce of a little quiet sunshine than his heart will 
expand like a rosebud. 
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T&# FAIREST FAME. 


tT 0BORGS H. COOMBS. 


Dark clouds that wing the thunder, 

StUl wield the shaft of light; 

They thrill all eartirwKh wonder, 

And shake the dome of night; 

But their’s is glory mad and rain, 

Where passion and despair 
Are pictured in the shivered chain, 
Hurled downward from the air. 

When morning sweet npspringsth 
O’er all the dewy vines, 

The bird that sang still stngeth, 

The son that shone still shines; 

And from her green tree springs the dove, 
And from her bad the rose; 

And from the fount of heavenly lota 
The same deep current flows. 

With stormy passions human, 

With all the power of woe, 

Have soul* struck man and woman 
Pierced wondering hearts below j 
Bat never torrent, stprra or flame. 

The bliss of love can bring; 

And his must be the fidrest fa&e. 

Who sweeteet breathes of spring. 


MR. APTHORPE’S WILL. 

BT HARRIET A. DAVISOK. 

This 7 summer I spent a few weeks in the vil¬ 
lage of Carmel, a very pretty place, situated at 
one hundred and six miles south from Albany. 
The scenery was Tory beautiful, and I spent very 
pleasant hours there. When I entered the vil¬ 
lage, 1 was surprised to see put up for sale a very 
handsome brown villa, which stood rather out of 
the village. The house was very large and 
handsome, standing on a slight elevation, with a 
▼Try fine lawn eloping in front down to the main 
street of the village. The lawn was belted by a 
double row of trees, which wore on each t-idc of 
the winding avenue. On the street were two 
very massive freestone gateways. When I made 
my first visit in the village, some four years ago, 
a Mr. Bemus Apthorpc lived there, with his 
three daughters; and I expcc-od to find him still 
living there, but no—the house was closed and 
the gates al60. The grass had grown up here 
and there in tho middle of the avenue, and the 
Ixmicrs were overgrown with weeds. I wondered* 
at the changes which had taken place since I was 
last there, and determined to ask my a ant'what 
had become of tho family. My aunt lived in a 
pleasant little cottage in the cen tre of the village. 
It was nearly tea time when I reached that, so I 
had to curb my curiosity till evening. When the 


table was cleared off, and my atari had rnsniAH 
her sewing and I produced my everlasting cro¬ 
chet, I eagerly demanded why the Apthorpe 
house was for sale. Aunt Sarah seemed su^ 
prised that she had forgotten to mention it in 
her letters, because the circumsA&ce made such- 
a stir in fim village. This is the story she told 
me, and I hope it will be as interesting to my 
readers as it was to myself. t 

Mr. Bemus Apthorpe moved into the village 
twenty years or perhaps more ago, with his wih 
and one child, a little girl about three years olcL 
The brown house on the hill had been recently 
built by a speculator from New York, wham 
transactions failing, he had been obliged to gief 
up the house and move away. Bemus Apthoq* 
had purchased it, and it was whispered in the vifcr 
lage that he bad not been wholly fair in his da a h» 
ings; but bd that as it may, the house was his, 
and he intended henceforth to live in it, and 
among us. 

The Apthorpes lived very secluded,* scarcely 
ever making their, appearance save on Sundays. 
Few of the inhabitants of Carmel knew them 
much; but Mrs. Apthorpc's gentle, sweet fac# 
made all who saw her, love and feel interested is 
her. About eight years after their settling in tire 
village, Mrs. Aj^horpe died, leaving three 
daughters, of the respective ages of twelve, nine 
and eight. They were pretty little gig*, nod 
everybody felt a deep interest in them when they 
were left to the care of their very morose father. 
Mr. Apthorpe had mode himself generally 
disliked for his hardness and very evident neg¬ 
lect of his wife. AU the villagers shook their 
heads sadly when they heard of Mary Apthorpo’s 
death, and murmured, ‘ She is happy now.* The 
three girls were named Hope, Faith and Pa¬ 
tience : strange names for snch a man to give 
his children, but I suppose as thoso feelings w^iib 
no dwellers in his breast, he thought he woojd 
have them as familiar spirits, that np man could 
say he was without hope, faith and patience. 
Bat that is a digression. 

The three girls attended the village school, and 
afterwards tho academy, and proved very bril¬ 
liant scholars and endeared themselves to mU 
their schoolmates and friends by their gentle, 
araiablo ways. But though they were children 
of the richest man in the village, and living In 
one of the handsomest houses,-with closely- 
shaven lawn and well-kept paths, they warn 
dressed very shabbily, and oftentimes so thinly 
and poorly clad as almost to suffer from the cold* 
They grew np, notwithstanding all this, into 
pretty, genteel girls, beloved by everybody who 
knew them, as much as their father was diriiMk 
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About tea yean after Mary Apthorpe’s death, 
it was reported that Bemus Apthorpe lay on his 
death-bed. The neighbors were very kind with 
offers of services, but Hope Apthorpe, then an 
dsgant girl of twenty-two, declined their kind of¬ 
fers, saying that her father was unwilling .to re¬ 
ceive anybody but the lawyer who was with him. 
-The next day the news of his death spread 
through the village. None, I dare say, were sor¬ 
ry when they heard that Bemus Apthorpe, die 
miser, was dead. His funeral waq large, owing 
to the interest that all felt in the orphans, who 
wdb loaded with kind, unobtrusive attentions. 
The news soon circulated through the village 
that, agreeably to his dying injunctions, the will 
of Bemus Apthorpe was to be read aloud, the 
Sauday after his death, in the three village 
churches. Everybody was astonished at such a 
request, but when Sunday came, of course everv- 
bedy went, curious to hear what the will could 
omtain. Some thought that at the last moment, 
repenting of his. harshness and parsimony, be in¬ 
tended to leave a sum of mqney to each church. 
The day was beautiful, and every pew in every 
church was filled. After the services were end¬ 
ed in the church my aunt attendod, young Mr. 
Hams, the minister, rose; he seemed very much 
agitated, and his face was very pale; pausing for 
a fear moments, to recover his composure, he 
read as follows: 

“ I, Bemus Apthorpe, dying, make this com¬ 
mand ; that my will be read aloud the Sunday 
after my death, in the three churches in the vil¬ 
lage of Carmel. If this be not complied with, 
my curse shall rest upon whomsoever opposed 
it and upon my undutiful children.” 

Then came the will, which read as follows : 

"I, Bemus Apthorpe, give and bequeath the 
wan of seventy fire thousand dollars, together 
with my real estate, to my three daughters, Hope 
Apthorpe, Faith Apthorpe and Patience Ap¬ 
thorpe, to be divided equally between them while 
they remain unmarried ; hut if any of them mar¬ 
ry, the whole property shall be given to the un¬ 
married ones, or if they all marry, the whole 
property shall go to the one last married/ 1 

Such was the strange will that was road one 
Sunday morning from the pulpit. The congre¬ 
gation could scarcely suppress their general feel¬ 
ing of indignation ; for this will seemed like the 
final act of injustice and tyranny and malice, 
too, for the two oldest girls were already en- 
pged, and had been for some time previous to 
* their father’s death,* to very enterprising, fine 
men: and that Mr. Apthorpe knew* and had giv¬ 
en his free consent to. Hope was engaged to 
Mr. Harris, the minister, and Faith to a young 
farmer who Uved about three miles from the vtt- 
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1 age. Nobody could conjecture why this will 
had been made, for Bemus Apthorpe had never 
taken any particular notice of his children, and 
was not known to have any favorite. 

About two months after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the girls closed the house, and went away to re¬ 
main for an indefinite time with an aunt—Mrs. 
Kenny,—their mother’s only sister. All were 
sorry to lose them and feared they would never 
wish to come back to the village, which seemed 
only filled with sorrow and trouble for them. 

A year rolled away, and still they came not, 
neither did any tidings of them reach us. Mr. 
Harris, upon being questioned, had said that he 
had freed Hope from all engagements with him¬ 
self, when he knew that she would lose all prop¬ 
erty by her marriage; but Hope had refused to 
be liberated, and went away, telling him she 
should not write, but he would see her again. 
We were beginning to think it a settled thing that 
they were never coming back, when all the vil¬ 
lage were surprised and rejoiced with the news 
that in one week they would come back to their 
home. At the appointed time back they came, 
attended by their aunt and three servants. The 
house now assumed a cheerful, sunny look ; the 
grounds were cleared of all rubbish, the walks 
nicely rut and rolled, and the bonders filled with 
bright flowers. The house had always had a 
grand, cold look, but now it looked cheerful and 
pleasant. After the first excitement was over 
everything went on as usual, and the thought of 
Bemus Apthorpe rarely entered people's minds. 

About two years after Mr. Apthorpe’s death 
the village was thrown into an intense state of 
excitement and expectation by the reception of 
invitations for the coming week, to attend the 
wedding of Miss Hope Apthorpe and Mr. Har* 
ris. The will came vividly to the minds of all, 
and many were the ccftijectures as to who would 
be married last or remain single. All concurred 
in calling Hope high-minded and just, and the 
congregation of the little Unitarian church look¬ 
ed forward with delight to the prospect of her 
becoming their beloved minister’s wife, and de¬ 
termined that they would do all in their power to 
prevent her from ever regretting the course she 
hdd pursued. 

The evening so anxiously expected arrived at 
last, and the Apthorpo mansion was one blase 
of light, and filled almost to overflowing with 
company. Mrs. Kenny received the guests with 
grace and dignity. Everybody was on tip toe 
with excitement, and the minute*seemed to move 
on heavy-laden wings; at length the hour arrived 
and a door opened, and the three girls—dressed 
almost exactly alike-entered the room, each 
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leaning on the arm of a gentleman. The girls | 
were dressed alike, save that Hope was clad in 



wrought veil, fastened by a tiara of pearls, and 
her sisters were clothed in white silk, with plain 
veils. 

Hope and Mr. Harris walked in first; next 
came Faith, leaning upon the young farmer’s 
arm ; and lastly, Patience, accompanied by a 
gentleman—a stranger to the company. A mur¬ 
mur of admiration filled the room; for three 
more beautiful, queenly girls were never seen in 
the village, or elsewhere, I think. Hope and her 
asters were dark eyed and haired, dignified girls. 
The sisters and their companions ranged them¬ 
selves at the upper end of the room. As they 
so placed themselves, three clergymen separated 
themselves from the company, and stood each be¬ 
fore each couple, and simultaneously began the 
ceremony. Side by side they kept, and together 
pronounced the words which made them man and 
wife. The company were voiceless with sur¬ 
prise. When tho ceremony was ended, a lawyer, 
—the one who had drawn up Bemus Apthorpc’s 
will,—stopped forward and read the will; upon 
concluding the reading he said to the company: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, friends Yon have 
just heard the*will; neither young lady is un¬ 
married ; neither was married a second even af¬ 
ter the other, and I consider if the property is 
equally divided, the will is not set aside or viola¬ 
ted. Any one who thinks this not so will please 
come forward and give his reasons.” 

A cheer tilled the room, and very warm and 
heartfelt were the 4 ongratulations which were of- : 
fared on all sides to the blushing brides. 

Such w as the story my aunt detailed to me. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris lived in a pretty, brown 
Gothic cottage, not far from the church; Faith 
and her husband lived on h farm out of the vil¬ 
lage ; and sweet little Patience had gone with her 
husband to Albany, And the house was put up 
for sale. 

THE VILLAGE IDLER. 

Everybody know s him. Ho is an easy, harm¬ 
less, lounging, good for nothing creature! He 
has time, but it is wasted ; talents, but they are 
utterly uncultivated; opportunity, but it is never 
improved; he spends it without object, or U3e, 
or aim, or end. In youth he neglected school, 
disobeyed his parents, was a stranger to the 
bouse of God, made no effort to prepare for the 
future, and now, without character, respectability, 
employment, or a home, he wanders about from 
the bar-room to the street, and back aguin to the 
bar-room ;—a burden to himself, a disgrace to 
his relations and to all a warning, that a mis¬ 
spent ^routh brings after it a useless manhood 
and miserable old age.— Sciota Gazette. 


AX UNFORTUNATE HABIT. 

Some persons are in the habit of dwelling up* 
on and great 1 v magnifying every little injury they 
receive at the hands of oUicrs. They thus ren* 
dcr themselves very disagreeable to those in 
whose ears they are continually pouring their 
complaints ; and at the same time gTcatly injure 
themselves in the estimation of such, whilst they 
are contributing very much to their own personal 
misery. How muen better would it be, were 
such persons to bury their little troubles, or at 
least to keep them entirely out of sight! It is to 
be presumed that they do not sufficiently reflect 
upon the trm? nature of tlnir conduct, else they 
would be more careful to avoid it than they are. 
Jamieson forcibly exposes the great folly of sdeh 
conduct by tho foliowring illustration:—“ A man 
strikes me with/a sword, and inflicts a wound. 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, I am 
showing it to everybody, and after it has been 
bound up I am taking off the bandage continually 
and examining the depth of the wound, and 
make it fester till ray limb becomes greatly in¬ 
flamed, and my general health is materially af¬ 
fected ; is there a person in the world who would 
not call me a fool 1 Now, such a fool is he, who 
by dwelling upon little injuries, or insult*, or 
rovocations, causes them to agitate and inflate? 
is mind. How' much better were it to put » 
bandage over the wound, and never look at rt 
again.”— German Reformed Messenger. 


DO BIRDS REASON? 

That the inferior animals have intelligent 
distinct from that instinct which is common tn 
them and to man, is a notion now generally prev¬ 
alent.. An interesting illustration of this opinion 
w r as related at a late meeting of the Liteiary end 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool. The author¬ 
ity for the fact is such as to leave no room for 
question. A pair of goldfinches had built their 
nest on a small branch of an olive tree, andaffir 
hatching thq|r brood, the parents perceived dwt 
the weight of the family wais too great for the 
strength of the branch w'hich supported the nest, 
it had begun to yield. The provident parent*, 
with an intelligence which cannot be resolved in¬ 
to instinct, were seen to fasten, by mean* of * 
small string which they procured, the branch 
which supported their nest to a stronger and 
higher branch of the tree. Thus redeeming, by 
an extraordinary effort of reason, the oripinJ 
error which they had committed, and guarding 
their parental hopes from the threatened ruin.— 
Xew York Tribune. • 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

“How old are you ?” said Major Carver to * 
dwarfish young man. 

“ Twenty.” 

“ I wonder you aint right down ashamed of be- 
ing no bigger; you look like a boy of ten.” 

“All comes of being a dutiful child.” 

“ How so <” 

“ When I was ten, father put his hand on ray 
head and said, * Stop there 1' and he then ran 
aw'av. I’ve never seen him since, nnd didn’t 
think it right in me to go on growing, without 
his leave IV 
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mu UffUtJGtq OFTHEU 

IT CLktX SOU. 


Vm witm lo-nlght, lore, 

l%a*fctokMmeftbe*, 

Of (kji dow lone dm put and gone, 
Hdun’U ft*; 

Of to old echooPhoa*** to youthftU forma 
Tbit tore I used to see; 

' Mad why I think of them, beloved, 
la because I think of thee. 

There 1 need to sit and con my book, 

■y task to perfect learn— 

Why wit tot tueh pains I took? 

%' *!**■*omihe tint* to»to*«m. 

AAweoa, the tefeleeS In the ttawpf, 

1 Joined with mersy ghe; 

Those days are long since peat and gone, 
hot I'm thinking now of thee 

W, ttmeauese happy boor*! epm* 

Bgoft thofa aanghi rude eeats, 

And oft Igasedop thy aoA blue erba, 

And drank their kucioos sweets; 

Those orbs were filled with treasure* rich, 
More dear than gold to me, 

0**kli thugefefldlh nonsteha* crown*, 

% SfmA'ih^sohtavaw. 

lot those day* am past and done, lore, 
These bappy days of yore, 

ThSbQ g h toay seenee me Anew have paaaed, 
Bui We u sfrr ehai sec them store., 

Bo^weftl hope toe happier days to oome. 
Beneath our own roof*tree; 

Chedr up, my lore, my own Louise, 

Iha Winking now of (tea 


r I*GYE WITHOUT SIGHT. 


BT AJIXK T, WILBUk. , 

’ Tkb sound of the opening gates wm bo longer 
Mti to* of to carriage* even sum about ty 
E MM . In a saloon, lighted by a multitude of 
wax candles two thirds consumed, before the re* 
main* if a large Are, were still seated two per- 
tPWi a wasaan pearly thirty, au4 a young man 
who might hare numbered some years less. 

<* There is one malediction,” said the baroness, 
" which I have often had occasion to repeat in 
ftpy life." 

“I hope, madamo, that it is not against pre- 

-* M 

vBP■P1N , 

"Sp, Rftlffc; it i» agMMt the people who, 
tawtog • ball at two o’clock in the m o rni ng, 
take with tom in their flight the whole assem* 
bty, Wheprone had danced till two, one cannot 
ntoto fate mi «top tmmedietety, Do cot 
wi&dfamTOfs mychttdnen are fodgued^aod I 
bare |i!N Uto i pennksiou to rise late; their 
16 


teacher may therefore do the name. Have joe 
not some story to tell me ? or rather will ycra 
answer me a question suggested by your atten¬ 
tive examination of to different ladies who were 
here a quarter of an hour since. Of all the num¬ 
ber you have tor known, who have yon though! 
to prettiest V 

" Exclusive of yourself, madame !" 

“ A woman whom I have never seen." 

"This is a strange folly." 

"Not so strange; I judge of beauty not by 
to mathematical proportions of the body end 
the countenance, but by to effect which it pn>r 
duces, and whatever love-affairs I may hitherto 
have had, the most passionate, the most vehem¬ 
ent, to most poetic, is - unquestionably that with 
which I have been inspired for a woman, even 
the extremity of whose foot I have never seen." 

"Not excepting that lady dressed in bloc, 
whom I sent yon to invite to dance. 1 ’ 

“ The one whose beauty you praised so very 
highly ?” 

"The same.’’ 

" I did not see her. When I ^tempted to 
approach her through the groups qf dancers, 
she passed into another rqom, giving her hand 
to a more fortunate man.” 

" Or a more active one. But will yon com¬ 
mence your story!” 

Ralph commenced. 

"A few months since I was on the coast of 
Brittany preceptor to two young sons of to last 
member of a noble Armorican family. I had with 
pleasure accompanied my patron to his summer 
residence. This was a beautiful mansion, some¬ 
what in ruins, but picturesque, and eo near to 
sea that to breeze from the bay sometimes left 
on the lips a saline taste. The day was entirety 
devoted to the studies of my pupils add to walk# 
on the seapshore. In the evening I played at 
chequers with their father. 

One pleasant evening being indisposed to 
sleep, I descended into the garden. As I mm 
enjoying the qpiet and coolness of the might, I 
suddenly heard a female voice singing to a sim-? 
pie and monotonous air a song I bad heard hum¬ 
med by to inhabitants of these coasts. Thty 
song is neither harmonious nor poetic* but ft ty 
naive and odd. 

" White seagulls, haye yon not seen, floating} 
the planks of a wreaked vessel ? I have prom¬ 
ised. my wife a broad ribbon, red as a flame, to 
adorn her infant.’’ 

" The wind has destroyed my poor roqf lx and 
it has rained all night in mj The revenue* 
e&oen have taken my powder and guns; toy 
have taken my net which wpe^tyfag on to 
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beech. Among Che green algae, sea, bring me 
to the deserted shores, wood for my roof, dry 
powder, a Damascene gun, fishing nets, a rib¬ 
bon for my newborn child." 

1 sought for a long time, in vain, to discorer 
Whence this voice prooeeded—thfi voice which 
seemed to fall, if not from heaven, from the trees 
which, toll and tufted, concealed the wall termi¬ 
nating the garden. At last I perceived a light 
at a little window masked by the foliage. It 
doubtless belonged to a house on the opposite 
side of the wall; this house was inhabited by 
two women only, with their domestics. The 
voice ceased, and the light was extinguished. I 
remained some time longer in the garden under 
a magical impression. That night, I could with 
difficulty sleep. On the morrow, I forgot it. 

Nevertheless, in the evening, the light remind¬ 
ed me of the little window and the voice, and as 
soon as I had finished my game of chequers, I 
descended to the garden. There was a light at 
the window, and this light, through the leaves, 
looked like a glow worm in the grass. But there 
was no singing. My mind lost itself in vague 
reveries; I sought to represent to my imagina¬ 
tion the occupant of the little chamber. She 
must be young; this was the only conclusion 
which the voice allowed me to form. 

Several days passed, during which I was a 
little more interested in my dream than was de¬ 
sirable for my tranquillity. One day as I was 
Walking with my pupils and my gun on the sea¬ 
shore, I saw pass near us a child who sometimes 
came to our house to sell fruit. I called him, and 
by chance or thoughtlessness asked him whence 
U came. He replied that he had taken a long 
walk unavailmgly. Mademoiselle Panline was 
very sorry not to have had flowers for his mother's 
fete; but roe north wind, which had been blow¬ 
ing for several days past, had withered them all. 

“ And who is Mademoiselle Pauline V* asked I. 

“ Your neighbor; a very good lady and beau- 
fiful as the angels. She teaches me to read and 
write, that I may one day be a clerk, and pays 
me generously for doing errands." 

My curiosity was too much piqued not to grat¬ 
ify it by other questions. I learned that these 
laffies never went out; that the little window 
among the leaves belonged to the chamber of 
Mademoiselle Panline, and that after leaving it 
id the morning, she did not occupy It until she 
retired for the night. I passed the rest of the walk 
in deep thought. When my pupils had re enter¬ 
ed, I took my way to a garden at a little die- 
tithee, which I knew to be always adorned with 
•fldWers; because of the tartf Which its proprietor 
took to shield H from the Sea-breezes. j 


At night, whet I was sure everybodj^srw 
asleep, I climbed one of the trees,, and felt $ij 
heart beat violently as I approached the window; 

I it was closed and all was dark. I fastened a box 
of flowers to one of the ban, and descended, a 
little braised. 

I dared not be in the garden at foe moment 
! when She should notice the flowers; only, I 
| perceived daring the day that the flowers were 
no longer there. 

I soon attracted to myself the little emnd- 
boy; I was happy to converse with some one 
who had seen her, who had heard her voice. I 
also wished to teach him something, and I^tve 
him lessons in arithmetic. A short time after I 
had commenced, he said to me: “ Mademoiselle 
Pauline is very glad I am learning to cipher,and 
has told me to be* very grateful for your instruc¬ 
tions." As I saw by this th*t he had spoken of 
me, I dared not ask too many questions about 
my neighbor. Nevertheless, one day, littleJjouis 
had a blue ribbon with which he had proudly 
decorated himself; be told me that this ribbon 
had been given him by Mademoiselle Pauline. 
I offered him a piece of money for it; buj he 
obstinately refused to give it up. Only I con¬ 
cluded from the ribbon that she must be a blonde. 
All this interested mo more than I can tell. 

One evening foe sun had set in a horicon ra¬ 
diant with long red stripes, the southeast wind 
was beginning to blow with violence, and the 
sea appeared to be heaving in its depths. It rose 
to the horizon, and seemed to advance in long 
billows upon the shore as if to engulf it. At 
last the most terrific tempest burst upon ns. 
The whole neighborhood was in great agitation; 
several boats had gone out for fishing the pie* 
ceding day, and had not yet returned. The 
women and children were on the beach, and 
vainly watching foe horison. A wooden Christ, 
near the church, was surrounded with people on 
their knees. At last, we perceived in the yel¬ 
lowish tint which the setting son strll left on the 
horicon, the black outline of foe sails of the 
boats so anxiously expected. 

At this moment I returned to the house, not 
to be absent at the hour when I saw the light 
among the leaves. The chamber was illuminat¬ 
ed; I heard the sweet voice: " Genevieve," it 
said, “ to-morrow morning, as soon as yon awake, 
come end tell me whether any misfortune has 
happened. This tempest terrifies me!" Then 
I heard a door shut, and by foe fainter light, 
taw that one of the caadlee had been extinguish¬ 
ed. Then 1 returned to foe sea-shere; foe two 
boats were at two gun-shots from the const; bat 
foe sea broke with such fluty, that foe fishermen, 
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tefrwis Miy to Me by their movements, Mwf 
suing aH their eflbrts not te be thrown upon it. 

There was a moment when the wind ceased 
to blow, and only a heavy and distant roar was 
la u d; the sea rose up like a 'mountain, seemed 
to touch the sky, then this immense ware broke 
into foam and rolled towards the shore. A cry 
of despair was heard from the land. The two 
boats rose upon the ware and disappeared from 
our eyes. 

But we soon saw them again, half wrecked. 
Besides the blow from the ware, they had struck 
agates! each other. The wave caught them and 
brought them to the shore, then ran far up the 
beach; but on returning seised the boats and 
carried them back. A second ware had risen, 
meanwhile, and threw them again on the shore, 
Mere they were dashed to pieces. The fisher¬ 
men; with the exception of a man and child, 
Mia sated. 

In the midst of this scene of desolation, my 
^cabtnent thought had been of my neighbor. I 
e#ftld have wished that an opportunity might 
p sasc nt itself for useful devotion. I was in love, 
bat with that love of noble souls, that love 
wtriflh ennobles and elevates, and gives as it were 
a necessity for heroism. The sea brought the 
body of the child; everybody believed it to be 
dead; I thought I perceived some signs of lifo, 
mi hastened to bestow upon h those cares, for 
Want of which ignorance would have left It to 
parish. I had the happiness of restoring it to 
life. The mother did not stop to thank me, and 
carried away her child. As for me, I re entered 
the garden; I hastily wrote on a piece of paper* 
44 The tempest has wrecked the two hoots. AU the 
ms*, with the exception of Jacques t are saved” 

Then I climbed up to attach my note to the 
ban of the window. 

The next day as I was walking in the garden, 
about dusk, several persons suddenly entered, 
took me in their arms, and overwhelmed with 
trttTf ; ^hey were the relatives of the child 
whom my cares had recalled to lifo. I was af¬ 
fected by this gratitude, and, by a natural and 
ioatfaedve movement, turned towards the little 
window; I saw there a movement as if some one 
was retiring precipitately. Pauline had seen me; 
my heart dilated with happiness. 

The day after, it was about the middle of the' 
day, the window was open; I climbed a tree, 
aod eoald look into the chamber; ft was simply 
furnish ed. I saw a white bed, the carpet on whfoft 
she slipped, and the slippers which her little feet 
bad worn. I drew one inference from all, from 
the size of the slippers and that of a pair of 
gfems fosgottai on atttte. 


I soon saw Btfle Lotus again. Pauline hM 
questioned him respecting me; she had seen the 
gratitude of the fisherman's family; shb hid 
heard the narration of the simple act which had 
awakened it, and had said: 4 * I cannot help 
weeping to see the joy of these good people.” 

Precious tears. I would have given half 'of 
my blood to have possessed the handkerchief 
which had wiped thefe. “ I must go,” said lib 
tie Louis, M for Mademoiselle Pauline, may need 
me; she will soon return.” 

‘•Return!” exclaimed I; "has she then gone 
out 1” 

“ Yes, she has gone to mass with her mother.” 

I hurried out and ran towards the church. 
Louft followed me; but, at the moment of on# 
going out, he showed me afar off two women 
returning. “ There they are.” I saw only the 
folds of the white robe of the one who entered 
first. Louis said to me: “ It is she,” and went 
to join her. Avfor me, I returned home sadly 
depressed. 

Another day, when Lonis had expressed did 
desire to have a fine jacket for an approaching 
fete, I caused to be "made for him mysteriously, 
a neat costume which Pauline found in her room 
with a word of writing announcing that it was 
for Louis. One evening, the light did not ap¬ 
pear in her chamber, and I learned on the mor¬ 
row that the mother of Pauline had been very 
sick, and that they wished to send to the neigh¬ 
boring city, for a physician. I immediately 
mounted my hone; I quickly reached the house 
of the physician, to whom I gave my hone, and 
returned on foot. He was befcide the invalid, be¬ 
fore the other messenger was half-way towards 
Ms house. 

The mother was sick fora long time, but 
Pauline was rarely permitted to pass her nights 
beside her. She always found In her chamber 
whatever she had desired during the dayi what¬ 
ever might be agreeable to the invalid. I inter¬ 
rogated the physician; he told me that there was 
no longer any hope, that the malady might be 
prolonged for a month, bnt that Pauline's moth¬ 
er could never come out again. 

* Then I was plunged in the deepest grief; I 
represented to myself in advance the despair of 
the young girl, her loneliness, her isolation. 
Nothing would give me a right to console and ■ 
sustain her, in these moments of mourning and 
desolation, what irt re daily approaching. 

It happened that one day as I was conversing 
with the physician, a man who was leaving the 
house Of the father of my pupils, after a visit o t 
a few days, and whom a poet-chaise war await¬ 
ing at the door, stopped, seeming to listen to 
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Kaftfrivuly. When ihophys*^h*dgope, Ml^l»yo« l i^iii»hfrw#^i# 
If qppropched me and Mid: “This doctor is bar mother, already installed inthe house will 
ignoramus who is killing his patient* when thsliule window." 
hfrHf^g would Mve her life." “ Whet I do you know her 1" 

“O, sir," said I, clasping mj hands, “go to "Thai lady of whom jon only sew thekhtf 
her, and sove her." „ dwea*~" 

“I oaqpo^," said he to me, “ lam apfiyiidan, “W«U4" 

fed cannot interfere with a brother. Besides, a “ Was Panline*” 

quarter of an hour's delay would prevent my " And she has gene 1” 

to the business which causes my de- “ She has gone." 

partnre, and on what my fortune and that of my “ To Brittany 1" 

efcUdrsn is involved. Let your brother bleed “Yes. If yon had appeared before her ml 
the invalid, and all will go well." requested, she would have recognised jouidA 

“ Sir," said I, “ are yon sure of this f " opt foil." 

“ I have been a physician for forty years," re- “ What, did yon know that I was spoken of 
p)fod be, “ and have never prescribed with more in her story !" 
eertainty and confidence." He departed. u No." 

I fastened a note to the bar of the window. Oif the momow, Balph set out Never did 

"Ip the name of heaven I demand that your a carriage travel so slowly. While it isot^l* 

mother be bled ; a physician of great talent has way, let ns see what is passing in the place ef 
promised that this sha(l save he*." ife dendnation. 

For three days I heard nothing, and was a Pauline had rejoined her mothef; she had 
prpyto the most intense anxiety. On the fourth seen with emotion the little chamber and tfon 
dpy I thought I saw my note still attached to barred window; she had seen her pupil, her la* 
the bar. Nevertheless, it had, been, removed, vorite. Louis had become a young man. B® 
What had happened ? wm very happy at seeing Pauline. On the movm 

I hastened to take it. It was not mine; it ing after her arrival, Pauline wished to go to tie 
WPS another paper, on which was written: seashore. The weather was fine, the sky WM 
“ Sylph, or angel, thanks." cloudless, the sea was blue and transparent. 

It wa* she. Her mother was saved; she had and its smooth surface ruffled only by a light 
folt tfie necessity of manifesting her gratitude to eastern breeze; the birds flew aloft, and seemed 
me. 1 like motionless specks in the high regions •( 

A short time afterwards, I was obliged to take air. 
a journey of a week. On my return, I found Louis invited the tiro ladies to take a mfli 
thgt the mother and daughter had left the neigh- the serenity of the weather induced them to 
borhood. I was astonished. No one knew accept. 

whither they had gone; all that I could learn How pleasant it is to glide over the wujsr 1 
was that they would not return, and that the How the sea air refreshes the brow! Hew tbs 
house was for sale. I left this spot, now become ' mind becomes free, and disengages itself fon 
insupportable, without delay ; and after two yean the capes which it leaves on the land 1 
travelling which has softened somowb&t my re- What charming harmony is that of them** 
gpet, leaving me in profound melancholy, I was rippiiiq; before the keel, and gurgling against 
admitted to your house, where I have ever since the sides of the barque! What sweet revsrias 
semained." , seise ihe imagination and hold it captive! 

“ My dear Balph," said then the lady compos- PapUae gave herself up without restriction, to 
ing the assembly, “ you ought to ba very much the charms of this smooth gliding over the wis; 
qbUged to me. Never was auditor mope bonev she soon forgot Balph, in this life, when, foe Am 
oieqt; I have listen^. tp your story, and yet I the events which usually compose human m 
kpser it all before." isteoce, had rolled awpy in the apace of a- fow 

Ralph made & gesture of surprise. hewn. But the impressions which seuwd upon 

“ I will tell you the sequel; Pauline married, her tl*n returned to attach themselves to soma 
and became a widow at tha expiration of a umMmhmooa or some hope; as she looked upeu 
pm” her home, her chamber* her window, she retail 

“Ah! msdamol" said Balph, “this jestpto it id that mysterious being so submissive to h m 
ctpqI," » wtil, who had anticipated so many of herds* 

“ I apt pot jesting. It was frqm honglf foot sires. Louis, who was now his uncle’s d«fc, 
I reomred,her story and yours, spd &||hq jq* was not a skilful navigator* A fobs movesMto 
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**tm *0 terrify Pauline and Mr mother; by aH 
iaotoetive movement, they berth thteW theih- 
teftte on one side, end the beet, which no longer 
iWfned its equilibrium, was upset 

Then a krad cry wee heard bn the shore. 

At that moment, a than on horseback #atf 
tr ave rs i ng the beach. He Urged on hb hone 
Itofl qnidtly arrited. 

M Who are these f what is the matter V* 

HOe! her white robe is floating:. 

He threw himself into the water. 

The sea Was adm, blue, and transparent A 
beautiful sunset was reflecting on the Water its 
htitil of purple and gold. He reached the diode; 
Mim dong to him, and he clasped her In Ms 
anas. He was a skilful swimmer; he bore hit 
button safely to the shore, and ret u rned to 
seed the other, it was not too !kte; an Vfere 
attend. 

Heed we pursue the story further 1 The ties 
which were already formed were but strengthen¬ 
ed by tee new relation of deliverer and rescued. 
ThebOme of Panline became the home of Ralph, 
add the ample fortune left by her first husband 
stored to Enhance their h a ppi ness . Often as they 
RWfeed upon the little garden beneath tee Wte- 
A# of that room, associated in the memory of 
Mh Wkh days of hopes and regrets, did their 
flettrts expand in gratitude to Him who bad 
dfeSWngfa so many vicissitudes, given teem to 
steh other. 


SPfeLUNG WORDS MORE THAN OJTE 

Several years ago, u when the country was 
rip#/* Hon. Myrum Reynolds, of Wyoming 
oodnty, enjoyed unite a reputation as a success¬ 
ful pettifogger. He wafe't vary well petted Up 
debar in “ booklarnio ” or tee learning of tea 
laws; but relied principally upon his own native 
tact and shrewdness—his stock of which has not 
felted him to this day. His great tucoem creat¬ 
ed guise aa active demand for his services. On 
qae occasion he was pitted against a l i smart 
appearing ” well dressed limb of the law from a 
neighboring village, who made considerable sport 
of draper which Reynolds bad submitted to tee 
court, remarking among other things, teal u ail 
law papers were required to be written in tee 
Kqglish language, and that that one under con¬ 
sideration, (Vom Its bad spelling and penmanship, 
dight, in fairness, therefore to be excluded.” 
"GeuTmeii of tee jury,” said Reynolds, when 
be gummed up—and every word weighed a 
pound—“ the learned counsel on the other side 
nttfls feult with my rilin' and spellin' as though 
tee merits of this case deptniea upoa site mat- 
tern! I'm agin lagging m any site affairs, but 
I will say, teat a man must be a Jboi that can't 
tpeU a word more than one way.” The jury sym- 
pjtfhixed with JUdge Reynolds, and Tendered a 
deetotenin fitter of htodfaut . O mmfe fhmkL i 
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Want I into quist land, 

When the angels keep surveillance 
Over all who In it stand. 

Ta a eoUtede mhutst. 

In the holy hash of awe, 

Roamed I down the angel-haunted 
And the angel-guarded shore. 

And nqr theogtoi wus with uweter, 

Ffcatisg on the ware of mind, 
like a white ship on a river. 

Or an eagle on tee wind. 

o 

Yhsy rice Ilka to tarns of booty* 

Been In visions of the night, 

Leading evermore to duty, 

Until duty seemed delight. 

WMh thte* eyes so itn of plesflbgr- 
And tbslr Angst*, whits as snow, 

As tea Bkomeats wars recoding, 

Pointed out tee way to go. 

Ant I Meted* mite* teeming 
Of a glory undefined 
Raised the mist that draped the morning 
Of the summer of tee mind. 

floating doom a sylvan msadow, 

Like a cloud in April gay, \ 

Went the sad and solemn shadow, 
followed by the sunny ray. 

*Twas as If had been uplifted 
Curtains la some Persian hall. 

Where the golden sunshine drifted. 

Round about and over alL 

Olsrj setmed to bland wttegtay, 

In mosaic rich and rare; 

1 As one sometimes reads in story, l 

Of a rmlnbowed earth and sSr,— 

HUtteswasd as lf my spirit 
Had asunder rent its ©lay, 

And had risen to Inherit 
Bibs as endloss as its day. 

\ 

In bsotitwits fnpsmal, 

Saeh m angels feel above, 

In a lease that was eternal, 

It was living out Its love. 


Thu Tuuguaisu—-The name of this gem to, 
supposed to be derived from Turkey, whence H 
was originally brought. Nicol ascribes to it a 
wonderful property. *He savs it is reported 
“ toil if It be worn in a ring of gold. It will pre¬ 
serve men from falls, and from tee bruises pro¬ 
ceeding of teem, by receiving that barm into it¬ 
self, which otherwise would fall upon the man : 
yet these virtues are said net to be in the gttt 
ettftpl tow gem bereotirodof gift.”—Asmvto 
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* The WaBran were a strange family, so all 
the neighboring gentry remarked, and so said 
the simple country-folk throughout the whole 
township of Kent; and so, indeed, they were, to 
be sure. What I am about to relate of them is 
nothing to their discredit—(peace to their ashes 1) 
Indeed it touches others much more than them, 
eo I trust they will lie quiet in their graves, and 
never rise up to trouble me because of the liber¬ 
ty I now take With their name, and a fragment 
of their singular lives. 

General Cavendish Walnut, although num¬ 
bering nearly seventy yean, was stall erect and 
commanding, with a tall, military figure, and an 
air of stem dignity that repelled all approach. 
The fine, broad sweep of his ample forehead, 
combined with a noble but severe cast of features, 
imparted to his countenance an appearance of 
majesty that awed the beholder. Towards his 
sister, who was his sole companion, he preserved 
a stately and unvarying courtesy, but with all 
others, he was haughty, reserved and forbidding. 
His sister, Miss Elizabeth Walnnt, a little, lean 
and laboriously precise lady of sixty, in French 
crape caps, and stiff black silks, who was always 
distant and self-possessed, treated her brother 
with formal deference, but politely discouraged 
every external advance, from whatever rank or 
position it was made. 

Thus it fell that the Walnuts lived on in utter 
Isolation, unknown to all surrounders, and a per¬ 
petual mystery to the wondering commoners, 
who, as they leaned upon their spades at noon¬ 
day, were often seen gazing curiously at the 
sombre, desolate-looking pile, half ruin as it waa 
which, for many successive generations back, 
had >een the grand old family ma nsion of the 
Walnuts. Strange that these, the last lineal 
representatives of so ancient and once powerful 
a house, should retire in gloomy solitude within 
the ancestral walls, and thus suffer them to de¬ 
cay idly away, year after year, abovetheir heads, 
in the mournful grandeur of decay. 

Time was, indeed, within the memory of 
many an honest villager, when the old hall 
thronged with beauty and rank, aad np and 
dbwn the stately avennes passed and repassed 
the lordly equipages of the nobility; but that, 
they marked, was before the titles had been for¬ 
feited, and a portion of the estates confiscated, 
through the recklessness and crime of the young 
I^rd Derby, the elder brother of the present sur¬ 
vivors. How, there mat bo heef to break tho 


itttmgtmfthat closed gradually ov*t the deem** 
ways, except that* at long intervals, these fame 
gland carriages down from Lqndon, beering 
grave-looking people, who were formally reoeived 
by General Cavendish, in full military d s ee^ 
and still more formally, by plain Miss Elisabeth, 
rustling iu stiffer silk than was her wont. 

Lights were then visible from the tapestried 
windows of the old dining-hall, and shone softly 
through the stained oriel; aad on one occasion 
a blabbing groom, being warmed by wine at tbe 
village inn, talked freely of the dignity of the 
guests, and the splendor of the feast at which 
they were entertained. 

By all this, it became known that the Walnuts 
had not forgotten tbe ancient hospitality of their 
house, albeit, as before said, it was never extend* 
ed to any of the surrounders. As soon, however, 
as the last carriage rolled away upon tho gnat 
high-road, the lights expired in the oriel -soli’ 
tnde reigned again, and the mystery of their 
strange life deepened. 

Many rumors floated busily about, of the law¬ 
less acts of Lord Derby, which bad brought we* 
proach upon his name, and disgrace to his hon¬ 
ored house, aad some, even, whispered mysteri¬ 
ous hints of alow marriage, contracted with a 
beautiful peasant girl, whose heart he bad broken 
by his subsequent neglect and contempt, and 
many there were, who hesitated not to say that 
to his misdoing was owing the present profound 
seclusion of the proud remnant of the family, wh^ 
bowed down by bis shame, had retired to hide 
their haughty grief from the curious eyes of the 
woild. 

But none knew the truth of this, and at length 
conjecture exhausted itself, upon the subject, 
and settled down upon the probable disposition 
which would be made of the estates by the suc¬ 
ceeding heir, a handsome, dashing, and some¬ 
what dissolute youth, fresh from the classic por¬ 
tals of pxford, who, being a distant and tfastn^ 
supposed existing relative of the decayed house 
of Walnut, was looked upon as the fature pro¬ 
prietor of its vast lands, now laying waste aad 
unten sated. 

And so young Richard Olney, for that waa Ma 
name, had been taught to regard * himself; and 
with this princely prospect before him, and with 
tbe first delightful sense of freedom from die 
restrictions of grave professors, and prying tffctOr*, 
he poshed gaily np to London, joined a party of 
his college associates, aad in the whirl of alluring 
pleasure into which they hurried him, it is scarce¬ 
ly strange that he plunged thoughtlessly into ex¬ 
travagance aad excess, aad soon scattered the 
abundant patrimony, which, moderately expand- 
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Not that young Richard wu lawless er vicious, 
bu t vqktile, spirited, and greatly inclined to be 
gifting neny with his high-born companions, 
and indulging in the light sports of the gentry, 
nether than betake himself to anything earnest 
oeeolid. Early bereft of parental guidance, he 
had safeaed from unwise end fitful authority, 
until hie entire eaeneipation fro® control pre¬ 
cipitated him headlong into the extreme of gey 
abandonment. 

It was at this point that I chaneed tp stumble 
op en him, as X wee harrying through London, 
on my way to my brother's manor, in the north 
Of England. We had been playmate# together 
ha boyhood, end . thongh daring all hie Oxford 
term we had never ohce met, it wee with nope 
Ihn lees pleasure that X shook him by the bend, 
and begged him to accompany me on my visit to 
fcerd Raleigh. 

Nothing coaid be more exhilarating than oar 
Ufa* weeks at Derne, passed almost entirely in 
the saddle, for my noble brother was devoted to 
flee chase, and no one could relish its excitement 
■Mire keenly then young Richard and myself. 

One day that we had been, since high noon, 
in hoi pursuit of a fine deer, our party bad be- 
eosne dispersed, and when, as the twilight began 
to fall, the signal for return was sounded loudly 
£m pa a high cliff; and efter an interval repeated, 
and re-echoed with startling distinctness by the 
SBxrouadiug rooks, we grew restless and alarmed 
that there came no answering blast from Sir 
Richard's bugle.' 

The groups- of retainers, together with the 
ftpgs, were despatched in various directions in 
ggast of the missing, while lord Ralejgh and 
ntyself rode anxiously along the base of the 
nooantains, paly taking our horns from oar lips 
to listan for a reply. Our only answer was a 
dismal echo, and et last, wearied by our vain 
•parch, which the deepening darkness prevented 
par continuing, we gave our hunters ike home- 
maid rein, and galloped back to the castle, with 

* faint hope that something unforeseen might 
hone oalled the object of oar solicitude there be¬ 
fore ns. 

* We were disappointed. In the fever ef ap¬ 
prehension, Lord Raleigh ordered fresh tames, 
and was now about sending forth an armed 
equipment, of sufficient strength to encounter 
aupcesefally the gangs of marauders which at 
that tithe mere numerous among the mountains, 
when a sharp clang of hoofs sounded from the 
ooart without, and Richard, covered with dust 

SQ .9* I 


harried and anxious inquiries, he answered qui¬ 
etly that he had unconsciously detached himself 
from our number, and by accident taken the 
wrong path, which led him a wide circuit over 
rock and flood, and but for the sagacity of his 
well-trained steed, might have cost him a night 
in the forest. 

Politely expressing his regret for the uneasi¬ 
ness he had caused us, and complaining of drow¬ 
siness and fatigue—a most unusual plea with 
young Richard—he retired at an early hour. 

Being convinced that noapp say#, myself had no¬ 
ticed his strange rod abstTMted, manner during 
the evening, I resolved jo ifrbfjtr any remark, 
but determined to obeetprf him .dpeelj, feeling 
confident that something hui oepuned to dpqd 
his accustomed buoyancy. , u . , 

Two or throe days of ity'Wpftfher detained us 
wkk ip the castle, during which time he w*s refe 
less, moody, and seemingly ill at esse, except 
when roused by some bantering attack .from 
Lord Raleigh, who attributed his lack of spirit 
to want of excitement, and finally dedared des¬ 
perately that his unfortunate guest must have 
surrendered his heart to some fair divinity of tbf 
forest—nymph or goblin or will-q-the-wisp— 
whose treacherous smile had led him his late un¬ 
willing ride across the country. Richard colored 
violently, cast a searching glanee at his lordship^ 
pad stammered a staunch denial. ^ 

The following day we were again in the saddle* 
but little heed paid Richard to the splendid gaipe 
that startled up from the thick under foliage apft 
shot across our path at every new torn. He 
remained thoughtful an£ pro-occupied, sppar§j% 
ly taking no Interest in his favorite sport, exoept 
to ride out of sight at near sundown, in chase of 
a miserable fox, scarcely half grown, end very 
lean and unsightly. An hour later, he cantered 
back at high speed, but bis game-pouch was 
empty, and the poor fox had probably escaped 
with his life. 

In the same manner, however, he contrived to 
disappear for a short time just before our return, 
at every successive day's chase, but as this at¬ 
tracted no marked attention from others of the 
party, I remained a silent but amused observe^ 
of bis movements. , 

His altered maimer continued thesame during 
the remainder of our stay at Derne, and although 
I apprehended some serious cause for so abrupt 
a change, I never ventured an allusion to the 
subject until on our return to London, when hi*, 
troubled face struck me with so much pity that X 
no longer hesitated. , 

Richard grasped my hand, and thanked me 
weppiy for .my friendly sincerity, and J, tbeq 
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to Mi soKtii^ ride H Dome, and Ms subsequent 
Inexplicable conduct. 

It seems that at a late boor he had been at¬ 
tracted by a flee flock of raw birds, and in the 
hope of seeing them re-unite, that he might ob¬ 
tain a better shot, he followed them In their scat¬ 
tered flight to the mountains, and there, in one 
Of die wildest ravines, down which be was dash¬ 
ing at the height of speed, he was suddenly start¬ 
led by a rision of the rarest female loYsUnem 
that had erer met his eye. 

Not to giro place to poor Richard’s enfousias- 
de ravings, which eonsttmed nearly half onr 
homeward jonrtey. I will merely say, with a ra¬ 
tional composure which he, half-mad lover as he 
was, could not be expected to command, that 
this guardian maid ofthc spot, this enchantress 
df the wild, whose charms, like those of the sy¬ 
ren Lordly, were swift and fatal to the unwary 
victim, was the daughter of a bandit chief, rear¬ 
ed in rugged solitude, and accustomed only to 
the savage life of an outlaw. 

All that it behooved a gallant knight to do, did 
Richard. He leaped from bis saddle, and with 
gentle courtesy re-assured the startled maiden, 
himself filled her rude water-jar, and in the hour 
that followed, he had won her whole history 
Atom billing lips, and, as he nothing doubted, 
her innocent heart besides, jn fair exchange fhr 
his own! 

,Bat alas for Richard and his beautlfel nymph! 
the Vision passed away, and Up from the hollow 
gw came the muffled tramp of approaching feet, 
and then a quick shrill whistle. 

“It is the dan," gasped Theiessa, wkh a sud¬ 
den pallor: “there, there “—pointing to a dense 
titicketWear at hand—“I will come to you at 
daskf* and Richard lost no time in betaking 
himself to the friendly shelter, leading in his 
brack his faithful steed, which, seemingly con¬ 
scious of danger, trod cautionsly and silently. 

Brom this point, he could see distinctly the 
•tent, brawny forms and dark ferocious feces of 
tile desperado band as they filed singly np the 
tough ascent, but they passed rapidly from sight, 
though he heard their high words and font 
curses long after they had disappeared, and shud¬ 
dered as he thought that they fell, too, upon foe 
shrinking ear of the beautiftil being so lately by 
his side, and then and there arose within him 
the stern resolve, to secure from such terrible as¬ 
sociations, at whatever risk or peril to himself, 
the gem, that even in so rude a setting, shone 
with pre-eminent lustre, ont-dassHng the bright* 
tet dames of court or hall, and he was busy with 
* kali formed plan, sal i cted at random from a 
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with a slight ms tie among the shrubbery, Tfesaati 
sa stood beside Mm. 

“All is safe/ me srid, emfeantteg fy; foe 
elan had returned unexpectedly, bot had m a rch 
ed again, upon a new expedition in-anofoer quar¬ 
ter, and foe way was open for Mm to proceed un- 
mo’sstod; but Rich aid was in no ungadhteft 
haste to take advantage*# Ms escape, mi tsrviai 
till foe interrupted plan*was perfected and pro¬ 
posed, and she had leftned, wkh a tumult of 
pretty sobs and tears, to accompany Mas to Lon¬ 
don, and be placed under the protection of n fe¬ 
male friend—a lady of station and iuflnaana 
—for though longing for a different life, her duty 
lay at present with her suffering fether, who wna 
sinking in a slow decline and r eq uir e d her ut¬ 
most care. , 

Richard admired her filialdeVotien, and foo ag h 
it had defeated Mr dearest hope, he yet dared te 
look forward to foe fulfilment of another etH 
as dear, and so it was afterwards understood, at 
'foe frequent meetings which the chase afforded 
them, that Richard should sometimes apprise 
himself of her welfare by a tripup to Berne, and 
that, if it should please God te take from her 
her father, who, though stained with atrocity and 
crime, was still a food parent and protector, she 
should find hi him an even dearer and closer de¬ 
mand upon her duty and affection. 

With this point at rest, Richard was eeetiru 
and content, so for as foal lay. Howbeit, In the 
midst of so much anticipated happMess, he foun d 
room to be miserable. 

A fertile source of perplexity and care was Ms 
wasted fortune—gone, now that be had reached 
its greatest need—and be tortured himself with 
a thousand regrets and reproaches that he hid 
so recklessly squandered his ample means, only In 
reap the idle wind. A thousand times he cursed 
his heedless folly, and bis heart misgave him as 
he glanced a span’s breadth fo H r a rd Into fee 
blank fetttre, but 1 forced upon Mm my asabt - 
anee, adding an injunction to put him self as he had 
previously determined, to a useftrl profession wl 
once, which shduld serve his necessities until 
such time as he feould claim his e xp ecte d 
estate. 

Richard overwhelmed me with gratitude, and 
we both parted happy at London. I teak a Mug 
road hack to Kent, making many pauses by the 
way, at foe fine country-seats of my friends, and 
arrived there at nearly two months from the 
day I waved my adieus to Richard as I rode out 
of London. 

I found the wheto parish Inflamed wife reports 
of foe feecradfola overturning* and nmodritags 
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utWefcmtHaH. Hot * wasd aetddlhaaf, saws 
the marvellous tInasfarmatiea wttcb everything 

iter» tru undergoing, and in truth I found it not 

* whit exaggerated. The mystery of silanes 
had suddenly become a mystery of sound. Lift 
had sprung np and spread itself in broad ehan- 
jtfrib, and everything took a now look, a new 
JMo ftm and freshness. 

Here, a fallen terrace was replaced, a decayed 
column restored, or a sunken gable rounded into 
fcnm— there, a moulded lintel stone was re-carved, 
or a dimmed and richly fretted panelling re-chas- 
ad* • Walks worn graded, grounds re-flowered, 
adilbe noble old park enclosed and shorn. 

I inquired what had led to these extraordina¬ 
ry movements, mid was surprised to be told that 
they were supposed to be in honor of the antic¬ 
ipated reception .of a newly discovered heir, 
w ho o o claims would utterly supercede those of 
my poor friend Bichard. 

This would be a bitter reality to succeed bis 
toog-eberisbed expectations, and I set myself to 
lean what cause there had been for so apparent¬ 
ly wuifneonable a belief, and discovered that the 
Wiseuc d family lawyer had twice remarked in 
various hearings that young Master Richard was 
no longer the heir elect, and the sooner he looked 
la the making of his own fortune, the better; 
and nlso that the discreet old bntler had once 
been beard to let drop the significant”—“ When 
young mistress comes.” 

I discredited such trifling testimony, and won¬ 
dered much at the state of things at die ball, un¬ 
til a letter came by post from Richard, confirm¬ 
ing lie unfortunate fact 1 He had received legal 
advice of it from the obnoxious lawyer, bat be 
had most nobly resolved that the rude wresting 
away of wbat he had so long been taught to re¬ 
gard as his own, should not disconcert nor dis¬ 
courage him so long as his abilities and energies 
remained, and the star of affection, his guiding- 
scar, bung large and bright above his path. 

FuU of lively hope, and ardent as a school¬ 
boy, he was just setting ont on his first journey 
to Herne, as he clapped seals to his letter—and 
I internally rejoiced in his composure and spirit, 
and bade him godspeed, at the same time nearly 
bursting with wrath, at this unmannerly usuipa- 
tion of his long conceded right! 

Meantime, if there had been any donbt of the 
existence of a new heir, it was now crashed into 
sfleuosu 

• General Cavendish, in his phdn butv stately 
carriage, newly polished, and no longer bearing 
the emblazoned crest of the Walnuts, had rolled 
Slo wly ont on tbo great coach road toward Lon¬ 
don, and returned bottmooy bearing (aa^uaay an 
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inquisitive pair pf eyeo peering ont from behind 
hedges could testify) b beautiful lady* who 
thrust her bright, queenly head constantly from 
the window—pointing here and there, energeti¬ 
cally and delightedly, and keeping the grave 
general bobbing in and ont, responsively, in a 
manner ill-suited to his lofty dignity, which, how¬ 
ever, seemed to have relaxed a point or two, 
since the villagers looked upon him last. 

This strange bird of paradise, as she seemed, 
had been but a week at the hall, and had set 
half of Kent in ecstacy at her great beauty and 
magnificent horsemanship—for she was always 
seen galloping across the park at daybreak, fol¬ 
lowed by her groom—when down from London 
cams Richard, looking thin and worn, the ghost 
of himself—and having altogether the air of g 
madman I 

His bird had flown 1 He had hastened up tq 
D en s e h unted with Lord Raleigh, strayed from 
the party as usual, and given the accustomed 
signal; he had repeated and multiplied it, but 
received no answer; tad dreading, be scares 
knew what, hs drew nearer and nearer, and at 
length, in his suspense, he ventured to set foo^ 
in the gloomy retreat of the robbers, and fbund 
it deserted! 

Day after day, he explored it in vain; then 
were no traces of the sweet presence that had so 
lung dwelt among spd glorified its rude haunts I 
She had gone, and left no sign or message for 
Mm, and Richard was distracted! 

He knew not where to seek her. Hs was 
paralysed by the fear that her father had been 
suddenly snatched uway, and she, unprotected 
and unable to mist, had been dragged by Me 
lawless followers to a life of horror in some in¬ 
accessible den, which only accident might dim 
* eovsr. 

Determined newer to abandon the search, he 
hud come down to beg my did in its prosecution. 
This I wit only too glad to grant him, but in* 
sisted that he should remain at Kent until a tittle 
a uofre d, and better able to draw bis plans wise¬ 
ly, end fellow them out successfully. I bed 
gveat difficulty in compelling him to do this, hue 
seeing me firm, he subdued his impudence, and 
iseoa had the p l e as ure of finding him calmest 
and more hopefeL 

h was oa the third Morning of his stay, ai%e 
wees making oar accustomed early stroll, then - * 
Richard growing vehement in urging the impbe* 
aibiMty ef a longer delay, and the necessity of 
setting out as soon as practicable, that ray 
morning—we prolonged our walk abstractedly 
to fee rosy border of the Walnut lands, from 
stuff fee high rookasy und oh wt w od rooft of 
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ihe hail were pla&t end distinct in the mellow 
grey of the fawn. 

Peering an unpleasant effect upon Richard, I 
gtasped his arm, and was endeavoring to draw 
him in another direction, when suddenly a light 
female figure swept past ns on a Splendid hunter, 
almost rustling with her drapery die thick sward 
at our feet, and wheeled graeefblly at a few rods 
in advance of us. 

“ That/' said I, seeing Richard’s Intense stare, 
“is,”—bat disregarding my intended explana- 
don, or even my voice, with one qnick bound 
he was by her side, and the haughty head, with 
its shining hair and tossing plumes, inclined ten¬ 
derly to the snpporriog shoulder of my friend. 

I waited to witness no more, but divining suf¬ 
ficient of the riddle for my own satisfaction, and 
reflecting profoundly upon what had transpired, 
I turned homeward. 

An hour and a half beyond onr breakfast hour, 
Richard rushed impetuously in, with a violence 
Which overthrew Lady Rockford's pet mocking¬ 
bird, set to sun himself at the inner entrance, 
giving him spasms of terror, but which Richard 
paid no heed to, nevertheless. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, intercepting and 
dragging him into the breakfast hallr-* 1 pray 
have the coffee brought in at once, and be served 
Instantly—the horses wait.” 

“For what? For where V* asked he, in 
amace. 

“ I believe you proposed to go first up to Lon¬ 
don, to obtain the aid of the police, and—” 

“ But —l shall not go there; that it—I—” 

“ What course then will you take?” I demand¬ 
ed; perseveringly. 

“ I shall go nowhere, at present, if still per¬ 
mitted to claim your generous hospitality,*” and 
here he proceeded to tell me precisely what I 
had already presumed—that the heir and future 
lady of Walnut Hall, and the knrely equestrian 
of the morning, wore identical with his lost 
Xheressal 

Her father, the former Lord Derby, had caus e d 
his situation to be made known to General Cav¬ 
endish, at a period before ids death, desiring that 
his child should be restored to the dignity of their 
heme, and, arranging that at hia decease, she 
should be taken immediately to London. 

This occurred very suddenly. Hems of it was 
transmitted through a faithful follower to Kent? 
and ere she had recovered from the terrible 
faock which had accompanied her father's loss, 
she found herself in a light post-chaise, hurrying 
away, she knew net whither. 

In the city, she was set down at the mansion 
of the disag re ea b le soUoitof, with hie Uwyariy 


phis, hard auAytllow, and seemed aHover’l&m 
shrivelled parchmeut—his sagacious-lookingnoee, 
and small, keen, bird like eyes. Prom him, aha 
teamed everything relating to herself and her 
future petition, and much that interested bar 
more, touching the disappointed heir expectant, 
who waa one Richard Otney— a cleverly yotttfc, 
though gay and luxurious, and taking to nothing, 
so far, bat his pleasure. 

Thus set at rest, as to all that concerned her 
promised lord, she had gone down to the htfi tn 
rare spirits, wlfen the general came in his tto 
riage to fetch her, and from thence bad sent n 
despatch up to town, at the kind suggestion of 
her uncle, on the morning of her arrival, to sum¬ 
mon him there. This had failed to meet him, 
since he was too much erased in pursuit of her, 
to pause for a moment in London on his return 
from Deme. 

But in spite of his rashness, which he con¬ 
demned with sufficient asperity, he had been 
destined to be happy—and who had he to thank for % 
the working out of that destiny ? Certainly not 
himself—and he seized my hand with an energy 
which he, evidently, was not aware of, but which 
made every nerve quiver long after, as with an 
ague—protesting the most intense gratitude fer 
services which I modestly disclaimed, and die* 
missed him to his apartment to regain hia reason 
and moderation. 

A short time after, at the lamented death of 
Gen. Cavendish, who had given over many of 
his singular ways, and become accessible and 
esteemed, Richard succeeded him at the hall, 
and soon becoming eminent and conspicuous hi 
the political strife of the day, arose to the dip* 

* tlnction of Sir' Richard—the control of several 
boroughs, and the high favor of the crown. 

Happy and honored in private, high and pow¬ 
erful in public life—consulted in all the momen¬ 
tous secrets of state—with a seat in the cabinet, 
and unlimited influence in the house of peer*—» 
Sir Richard never ceased to attribute hfe bril¬ 
liant fortune to his hazardous adventure in thfi 
wrong path among the mountains, which had 
led to the three distinct and greatest blessinga of 
his life—a lovely wife—a prudent self-reliance, 
and a vast estate! 


A remarkable Cabe. —The Aubnrn, N. Y., 
American states that Joel Schoonover, a man 
ninety eight years of age, was sentenced in that 
city* recently, to two years' imprisonment in the 
Sumo Prison, for the crime of arson, he having 
been convicted of burning no less than three 
barns belonging to near relatives—children, it is 
said. He exults in the commisston of the d e ad, 
whisk ASpri^ia him to ibaoonrict's 09IL 
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miAmi iby 
Bslsafr toMfrfag ; 

Btafh«d o'or with beauty bright, 
Cupid’s spells wearing, 
naming tows breathing, 
Bringing the heart to thee, 

TUI it is hearing, 

TUI tha foot parts frwn that, 
Weeps his believing. 

Why bow thy head so low? 

Twahia, when holiest? 
Showing thy neok of snow, 
Shining when oddest? 
Catching the oldest? 

Glancing with swimming eyes! 

*T!s thus then mowldeat 
The fool that beeemee thy prise, 
And thus thou boldest. 

Beware then tfcft maiden, 

Be not confiding, 

She will not be laden: 
from the nooee eliding; 
Seeking—yet hiding. 

Trust her not—I’ve seen her 
Falsely deriding, 

When St. Fillomena 
Searee lookedas abiding. 


THE LOVERS OF CLOFTOX BRIDGE. 


BY FBAKCBS P. PBPPKKELL. 


i The tan was setting over the Aron, throwing 
nA radiance on dipping bough and rippling w* 
tor, transmuting the great stone piers of Clofton 
bridge into massy gold, and half hiding with 
long, level shadows the two young figures upon 
% tow abetment beneath the shoreward arch; the 
figure of a young man, who, tilting carelessly, 
esvr end anon threw his line tor into the river, 
munindfol of piscatory success, while his eyes 
ware bent upon his companion, An English girl 
wearing the beauty of sixteen summers, who 
stood, half leaning over the broad stream from 
bee nook of masonry; and they both wore the 
coctome of the peasantry. 

“Thou wilt never fill thy bosket, 0 agile fish- 
mmma l” said the girl, stooping to admire the 
changing hues of a brace of fish straggling on 
the toehes therein. 44 How vivid the colors of 
their shining sides, like the sparks of half burned 
embers. In dying, metkinks they evince a beauty 
that aU their lives between cool, flowing currents, 
they never owned. Dost thou not perceive it ?" 

“ l perceive only a beaoty before which all 
other toimees fades to an aqhen paleness/ aor 
seraredth* youth, serious^ 


44 Away with tbj fingering speeches!" she re¬ 
plied. 14 Hast found another ladie-Love, that 
thou must needs revert to idle phrase, here in 
the cool, rural shadows whither we have fled in 
our simple garb, to speak truth and be earnest* 
away from all those trivial palace whims." 

“ I could have no other love, for my eyee 
give not one glance at other form than thine." 

44 What aileth thee to night V* asked the girl, 
with a morry laugh. 44 Thy mood is tragical, 
yet thou art somewhat melodramatic, neverthe¬ 
less ! hast been hearing the plays of the Jolly Chril- 
drew, or the significant French mystery ?" 

44 Ay, tbou hast it. A French mystery but 
which reads plain enough." ' 

44 Why wilt thou persist in thy moodiness ? 
Thou art sad, tell me why, Suffolk I" and she 
sat down beside him, laying her hand caressing¬ 
ly on Ms shoulder. 

44 Has thy heart changed, Mary," he replied, 
touching the hand with his lips, 44 since that 
hour, by my tablets, two years ago this very day, 
when under the great elm at Winsor, thou didst 
I vow—" f 

’ 44 Yes, I know!—Foolish boy! and do true 

hearts change so ? Am I a fish, that I should 
vary with every ray of light, every gasp of 
breath ? Thou, thou art changed. Thou lovest 
me no longer, or thou wouldst never doubt me. 
Thou wishest to be free! Go! I release thee! 
Never will Mary Tudor exact love from any 1" 
and she arose proudly, yet with tears coursing 
over her cheeks* » 

44 But if love is exacted from Mary Tudor?" 
said Suffolk. 

44 Never," she answered, 44 will any one enforce? 
my will. My brother, who is king, will protect 
me!" 

44 Thou thinkept thy brother loves thee, then 1" 

44 1 know it." 

44 And if thou and I should part, Mary. If I 
should be forced to resign thee ?" 

44 Leave thy enigmas !" she cried, imperiously. 
Speak plainly, Dake of Suffolk l" 

44 Speak lower, Princess Mary," he answered, 
smiling. 44 For what do we wear a disguise, if 
we proclaim our rank to all the world ?" and risr 
ing, he drew her gently to a seat beside him* 

44 Ah ! thou smilest," she responded, half re* 
lieved. 44 Why dost thou pain me so? -Has 
thy heart gone astray, has another of nobler name 
or greater wealth aad beauty, won thee?" 

44 Greater beauty aU England does not hold. 
Of wealth, Suffolk himself possesses sufficient; 
and whoso weds the sister of England’s Eighth 
Hory, can mount no higher on the ladder of 
rank." 
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* Then why art thou so strange** 

“I hate been thinking of possibilities, remote- 
baring what I pray to be bat idle, court gossip. 
Swear faith again to me, Mary) Swear that if 
danger threatens our love, thou wilt fly with me, 
into Germany of Spain! France is indeed no 
teftige fbr tts. Fly note!*’ 

“ Is there danger now f” she asked, laughingly. 
" Why should I, who hare my brothers sanction 
en otir love, fly anywhere ? I, who, In another 
month, become wholly thine 1" 

“ I fear constantly! I fear lest our happiness 
be visionary. Lest imagdi of oor wedded future 
may he only like the mirages of the desert, that 
deceive weary travellers with delightful pictures 
of httorious rest. Detestable thought! Dreary 
words 1 Let os leave them, and dwell only on the 
present; that at least is ours.” 

“ When the old alderman spanned the tide 
with these arches, dost think he dreamed of fool- 
Mi, princely lovers fleeing across them V* 

“ All men who live in a kingdom, imagine 
and expect royal reverses and flights, but other 
lovers than one's-self enter no man's thoughts, 
when dwelling on the future." 

“ And why should we not walk over 9 Why 
fly ? Prudent one! will any fine conrt lady come 
running after to seize my lover's mantle, or is 
there any David to snatch ihy lamb, Uriah! 
Moreover the moon is rising, and the palace lies 
beyond the bridge, and thy shiner and thy red- 
(Inned perch are dead. See those long-necked, 
white swans swim up that sea of silver beneath 
the pollard willows, to their nest! Come, my 
love 1 leave thy rod and booty, I will wait for 
thfle no longer !" and mounting the rough, stone 
rteptshe sprang lightly on the parapet, and 
skilfully balancing herself, easily tripped along 
the narrow, dangerous beams. Another inBtant, 
and her lover's arm encircling her waist, lifted 
her down to the foot path. 

“ Play me no more such prank#!" said he. 
“ Where Is the haughty dignity that erewhfle 
made my heart to tremble 9" • 

“ That <was because thou wert foolish. Three 
boars I have been no princess, but 0 happy girl, 
nor *IU I call to my lost dignity tftt, when I am 
again weighed down with Splendor, ii recognizes 
me." 

* Walk beside me while then mayest, darling," 
ho said, dreamily. 

“ Is thy crimson order across thy shoulder, 
and thy rapier dangling at thy other side 9 Me* 
th i n ks I bear thy spars clattering on the hard 
stone. One would know thou wert no fisherman. 
Thou walkest as though a crown lay on thy 
head." 


**Heavier than arfeftjW k Beth on my heart" 

“ Hash t" she answered, coming back to him. 
"I will never play thee false, thou knowest; 
leave thy sadness. Hark) the good market folks 
are coming. My good fisherman, be merry, as 
all poor people must needs be! Wear this In 
yonr cap 1" and she plucked a stem of porplo 
bells growing in a crevice of the wall and handed 
it to him; and while the country people p as s e d 
across the city to their homes, the two lovew 
went the other way and became lost to notice in 
the crowd and the shadows. 

“ Robin Blake t" cried one marketman at the 
other extremity of the bridge, to a companion. 

No more war for us, and com again comes in-* 
to oor bams." 

“ And how may that be, Lee," returned hit 
mate, “ when oor king makes war next month, 
on the French one, the curl" 

"Thus! stupid clod-heaver 1 The Princess 
Mary, blessings on her sonny head, ere that will 
be Queen of France, and will many the cur who 
for a wife sells a kingdom!" 

Suffolk, the betrothed of the princess, also 
knew it. 

It was later of the same evening, and long 
sitting in the rich dusk and semi moonlight of 
the boadpirof Queen Katherine of Airagon,oot 
as yet divorced, the lovers had tasted a pleasure 
too deep and pore not to be the precursor of 
evil. 

The page had j ait lighted the wax tapers, and 
in die sadden brilliancy, Suffolk and Mary ffft 
quietly, half obscured by the heavy drapery off 
the deep window. The queen sat pale and Mfl 
at a distance (for she had lately buried her dar¬ 
ling and youngest child), and had no part fin ds 
conversation. A light step on the stair and * 
ringing laugh, and as the door opened the lewdy 
Anne Boleyn with a sweeping courtesy pressed* 
ed herself before* her mistress. Arranging W#' 
queen's footstool she placed in her hand a putty 
bunch of fragrant garden roses, and tripped SO* 
the window where the lovers tat. Misc hievo u s' 
ly raising the curtains, “ What have we here P* 
she cried. “ A pair of doves, as I Hve, billing 
and cooing. * Hide thy head under thy wtag^ 
ray dear, and let thy pretty mats sing, my tieorr 
Why doth thy highness mope there 9 Ah, * 
lover's quarrel 9 Send melancholy away I SHjS 
out and have a pas de trsis /" 

“ Why speak French 1" asked Mary, half am* 
gry at the interruption* 

"It is a language we shall aH speak mo#e bf 
anon," answered the gay maid of honor. 

" Would I could hegr aume one murmur mf 
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bafptffni Spanish-^ soft tomdad Arragnnefe,” 
Sighed the queen, laying bar forehead on her 
hand. The Lad/ Anne tamed roguishly, end 
emiliogfr breathed a sentence of parent Spanish, 
half-hissing the conclasion between her teeth, 
vriulewith darting glances from the narrowed 
apertures of eyes partly closed, she steadily an*- 
▼eyed the queen who started at the purport of 
feewwprds. A heavy step without sounded at 
the moment, and the king entered unattended; 
the King Henry the Eighth, who, then in the 
prime of manhood, wee, at this date, by no 
npeans of the unprepossessing appearance that 
characterized him later in life. As Lady Anne 
stood poised on tiptoe, with slightly extended 
hands, looking at the queen whose bewildered 
•gee were raised to hors^md whose whole figure be- 
^oke keen attention, and as the two lovers peer* 
ad forward from their seat, Henry stayed his 
impetuous course, and cast an inquiring glance 
•yt Anne for an explanation of the tableau, 

“ Was it pleasant, that Spanish accent 1” said 
Anne. “ Am I not, thy majesty, an apt pupil 1” 
and. then perceiving the king’s unspoken ques¬ 
tion, “Her majesty sighs for Spain, and its 
pleasant tongue,” she added, with the least touch 
of malice. “ Our dull English hours weary her. 
Shall we summon Don Qodoy, thy majesty, 
to lighten the tedium V’ 

“ English hours have been light snow hitherto, 
h% Kate V ’ said the king, stooping to kks his 
wife. 

“ Ah—Ay. Be careful nor rumple my ruff. 
Thou kept brought in so much cool air, Harry 1 
the night is very damp; yonr English dews—!” 

“ English dews, now ? Well, they have not 
killed thee in a score of years, thou may’st yet 
Cpeape them* Than art so fond of Spanish, per¬ 
haps thou may’st like, as Lady Anne said, a 
Spanish lovert ” 

, “Are Lady Anne’s words to be repeated to 
mg ? I have an English husband l” 1 

“ Dear lady, be gentler, or thon may’st not 
Jtfftp him long !” whispered Anne in her ear, as 
•fee pretended, to arrange the royal head-dress. 

** Leave the room, hussy 1” cried the queen, 
to her feet, her dark, wan eyes sparkling 
with anger, and pointing at the door. 

“ Nay, but thy majesty—” 

. “Leave me,JL repeat 1 dost dare to hesitate ?” 

“ What hath the. wench done now, Kate 1” de¬ 
manded Harry, 

“ Alas! I am deeply in fault!” said Anne, with 
mock humility. ”1 desire her majesty’s fpr- 
pvepeas* I dared to beseech her majesty’s, use 
of wgwtitec mode of speech!” 

“EoqfrJ Lettheqh#smt” 


“I win he obeyed." 

“ Let me beseech thee to pardon her.” 

“I say she shall leave me!” reiterated the 
queen. 

“ And I say she shall stay/” crted the k&Qff, 
Stamping We foot. “ Hit down, Kate 1 I came 
to have a word with my sister. Where is she!” 

Katherine of Arxagon fell into her seat with a 
sigh, while Suffolk led Mary forward. The 
king presented her a low chair, and Suffolk stood 
leaning his arm on the mantel, and growing paler 
and paler beneath the light of the branching 
candelabra; for be felt that the four and bom 
suspicion he had entertained at sunset were ffcit 
waxing into a dreadful reality. 

“ Thy highness taketh pleasure in masquerad¬ 
ing, albeit thy satins are donned again,” said 
the king, “ yet I doubt if such disguise as a peat* 
ant’s dress be suitable fpr the bride of a king!” 

“Ah, thy ambition leads thee high, Harry! 
Do not think to put thy courtiers on the thrones a 
of thiau enemies; a crown weald be a weight W 
Suffolk, and I but a sorry queen 1 ” 

“ What hath Suffolk to do with the affair ? I 
speak of a king. Louis -the Twelfth of France. 
Louis of Orleans! Prepare thyself; to morrow 
thou wilt leave England, with thy maidens, and 
the next day, wilt be his wife! Dost understand 
me ? Speak!” 

The princess sprang to her foot, throwing up 
her arms as if stung by an adder. “And thou 
bast known it, Suffolk, and hast'hidden it 1” she 
oried at last. “ All this time when we might 
have down—" 

“ Flown, girl 1 ” queried the king, in sadden 
wrath. “ Ye could fly nowhere from me I Not 
all Europe could shelter thee 1” 

“ |t is true,” murmured Suffolk. % 

“ Have thy conquests made thee mad, Henry 
Tudor 1” she cried, catching tho king’s arm. 

“ Hast thou no pity, no compassion 1 Canal 
thou sacrifice thy sister thus V* 

“ I have pity on my people, as thou should*! 
have. Thy marriage will save millions from 
death.” 

“ What care I for them 1 It is my happiness 
that is at stake, and the happiness of one I lews 
better than life. All my future the wife of a 
greybeard ? Never! I will die first!” 

“Dying is no such easy matter that ever y 
love atek girl should prate of it, as thou mm 
find, sweeti’.’ retorted the king. “But thou 
may’st exert a preference. Marriage—” 

4 “ 0,1 cannot! I cannot 1” she cried. 

“Or death!” 

“Suffer the death le be mine, that she may ga 
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“ Silence thy romance, or I trill give thee a 
taste of what ye both seem to covet 1” inter¬ 
rupted the king, brutally. “ Marriage with Louis 
giri, voluntarily; or the death of the Duke of 
Suffolk, and marriage forcibly 1 ” 

“ Do not hesitate, Mary!” said Suffolk. “ I 
am ready, if it will save thee 1” 

“But it wont!” laughed the king. 

“Find Louis another bride, Harry 1“ begged 
the queen, moved from her querulous anger to 
gentle pity. “ There are enough other fair, En¬ 
glish ladies. Here is Lady Anne would well 
Hke a queen's rank," and Katherine, quite satis¬ 
fied at having repaid Anne, now plead long and 
earnestly. 

“Be silent, Kate!” at last said the king. “It 
Is finished. All summer we have negotiated 
concerning this. None other will answer.” 

“ None but I ? None but I?” cried Mary, 
pressing her hands upon her burning brow. 

. “ Thou art breaking my heart. O nly brother! 
Hast thou forgotten how our pale, long-su (faring 
mother gave me into thy hands, thon vowing 
perpetual affection and protection for thy sister, 
a child then, scarcely iaore now. I am but six¬ 
teen ; young and joyous; I feel my life a con¬ 
stant spring of nerve and strength within; wilt 
thon blight it all, dear Harry? Threescore 
years and ten, save the Bhort time which I have 
lived, wilt thou doom me to drag on in misery ?” 

“ Not at all. I gild thee with titles and a 
crown. I protect thee as our mother would have 
best liked. Come! no more words about it, thon 
minx! Go thon shalt, and that, this night, for 
thy obstinacy! No time for prayers, nor tears, 
nor plans l” 

“ His majesty forgetteth,” said’ Suffolk, hoi* 
lqw eyed and livid, and looking as thongh in the 
last few moments be had suffered ages of torture, 
“that my oath of loyalty obstructs all plans and 
every escape.” 

“ It is about as well, by Heaven!” roared the 
king, “since every avenue is guarded and six 
thousand men are under arms in the square 1” 

“He swore—cruel brother that he is!—he 
swore l” cried Mary, “ to love and save me!” 
but the king only laughed gleefully and rubbed 
his hands while he gave Anne Boleyn some few 
directions, who, thereon, left the place. 

“ Finish up, little one!” he cried, turning to 
the princess. “ I will see thee again in a mo 
moot ; meanwhile await here. I see thon aft 
rather .distressed now; recover thyself; be a wo¬ 
man and show thy royal blood 1 We pity no 
foolery! Tet thon may'st say forewell, and after 
aU the French are mot such Strict moralists 1 
Little Boleyn hat known of this foam the flist, 
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and has already attended to thy wardrobe. She 
will remain with thee in Fiance 1” A 
glance shot from the queen’s eye, not unobserv¬ 
ed by Harry. “ For the present,” he added, and 
left the room. 

A lortg time the lovers stood, silent and 
apart. At last the princess turned, went calmly 
and knelt at the foot of the duke. 

“Pity me f” she cried, and burying her foes 
in the mantle that hung from his arm, she wept 
wildly. But Suffolk, contending with as flereS 
a grief, remained motionless as a statue. 

“ Suffolk, wilt thon never forgive me the wrong 
I do thee ? Wilt thon hate me always andhere- 
after! O God! thon must do nothing but for¬ 
get me!” 

He stooped, and lifting her in his arms held 
her clasped closely to him in silence. “Better 
we both lay dead in one another’s arms!” at last 
he hoarsely said. A concourse of steps became 
audible without, a rustling of silken dresses and 
a clash of swords and scabbards. 

“ For the last, lost time, beloved!” cried Suf¬ 
folk, straining her to his heart, and sealing Ms 
lips to hers in one long kiss, then releasing 
her from his embrace, he stood by her side aS 
the door opened and the king and all his retinue 
filed through. “The Duke of Brittany,” said 
the king, as a courtier, raising the princess's hand 
to his lips, placed a cloak lined with ermine up¬ 
on her shoulders, and saluted her as his most 
royal mistress; and out into the dark night, ffi 
litters and on hone, the train wound away from 
town to town, seeking the broad coast-fine. 


Louis foe Twelfth of France, the destined 
spouse of Mary Tudor, had already passed Ms 
fiftieth year. His person was tall and obese, Ms 
hair entirely gray, his cheeks fat and puffy, and 
his whole disgusting exterior far more that of a 9 
man who, now on the verge of the other world, 
should be repenting his sins, in sackcloth and 
ashes, than that of a gay, young bridegroom. 
But hopes of a longer extension of his life-tale 
of pleasure wanned his imagination like a cheer* 
ful blaze, and though adverse storms had driven 
the ships containing the bridal train for out SO 
sea, yet on the evening of one day, three weeks 
from the parting of Suffolk and Mary, all Pails 
was decked in festive garb, to welcome the bride, 
once proxy Wedded, and now again that day 
blessed and crowned by archbishop, cardinal and 
priefts. 

{The halls 6f the palace were a-bbze with spied* 
dor and brilliancy, silver spouts poured forth 
mouths of flame in every niche and comer of the 
cornices, crimson draperies tapestried into heavy 
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fang lost souther* nmaen had been wr*qg> fa 


velvet cushions and gorgeous carpets wove n in 
distant Persian looms. Flowers of every clime 
hung bloomed and budding from wail and ceil- 
faff; banners and trophies of a thousand con¬ 
quered nations adorned the great saloon; dus¬ 
ters ef colored lamps illuminated far alleys of 
the gardens and shot rainbows over dancing 
fountains and the torrents of diamond threaded 
water spouts, and every fiction of art, every 
grace of nature, were here brought together to 
celebrate the marriage feast. 

Sitting on a throne at the further end of the 
grand reception room, was the young queen of 
the French, wrapped in robes of some rich, snow- 
white stuff, contrasting brilliantly with the gor¬ 
geous tinting of her surroundings, and slightly 
lightened by the paler shades of a rosy mantle 
lain upon her shoulders; a veil of shining and 
transparent silver tissue, like a web of woven 
dew, was half flung aside, displaying the snowy 
brow, the blushing cheeks, the perfect features 
of this vision of northern loveliness, and die 
golden hair was bonnd in rich, jewelled braids 
beneath the crown, the crown itself a mass of 
jewelry, resplendent as the hidden treasures of 
genii in an eastern tale. Yet notwithstanding 
all her magnificence, an inexpressible languor 
reigned over the queen’s form as she half lay in 
the large throne chair, and now and then spoke 
dreamily to some gallant French nobleman, 
some stately dame, or oftener to her pretty En¬ 
glish maiden, the lovely Anne Boleyn, who al¬ 
ready coquetted admirably with the chevaliers, 
and added lustre to the queen’s prestige; a lan¬ 
guor visible in the parted, quivering Up, die 
half-closed eye, and the abandon of posture. AU 
hearts, and eyes admired, and very few but pitied 
the young victim of the hoary man who stood 
beside her throne. 

The merry hoars swept by. The queen had 
danced her measuih, and the banquet rooms be¬ 
ing thrown open, the noble groups entered be¬ 
neath the entwined banners of England, France 
and Scotland. The hall was hung with tapes¬ 
tries of wine odor, richly pictured with arab¬ 
esque of silver work, and festooned with myriad 
ribbons of glittering whiteness. Emit pieces, 
and hunting scenes of masters whose works lived 
after the creating hand was dost, hung here and 
there above great vases of sun-fed leaf and blos¬ 
som, delicious strains of mnsic floated from far 
distant galleries, and the tables, dazzling in their 
loads of fine linen, and golden and crystal vessels, 
in cups whose rims were embossed with rabies 
. and emeralds, and flagons whose necks were 
carbuncles, and In which the sweetest juices of 


viands, fruits and liquid of every zone, were re¬ 
flected in mirross that flashed back with them, 
from their costly, panelled frames, the wave of 
plumes, the sheen of satin, the glimmer of the 
loveliest faces of all France, and above aU, like 
an ugly reptile on a bed of flowers, the form and 
face of Louis the Twelfth, beside his shrinking 
hride. 

Yes, hit bride now, and with no retrieve* 
Every trivial annoyance with which in mischiev¬ 
ous sport she had teased her lover, lay now Uke 
a mountain on her memory; for she herself 
had said the fatal words that riveted her chains* 
and she grew pale as her heart answered that 
death was the only emancipator. 

The glee ran high, jests circled and wine pou?-t 
ed freely, the king had nearly gorged himself 
course after course had been swept from the 
board and still it groaned anew before the guests, 
when by a sadden movement of Brittany, all 
eyes were turned upon his majesty. Bitting; 
erect, as though he had suddenly heard ona 
speak, his eyes fixed and glassy, his face purple 
with the swollen veins of apoplexy and his chin 
fallen, sat the bridegroom. His earthly sands 
were almost run. All the court exclaimed with 
horror, but the queen sat still as her husband,, 
not daring to glance upwards, lest she should be¬ 
hold a dream too happy to be realized, till she 
shuddered at the wild hope that half formed itself 
in her heart. At length she raised her eyes. 
The spectacle was too horrible, and she shrieked 
aloud with mingled joy, relief and terror. Those 
who had waited for her movement, now bore 
him to a conch, and all the physicians of the 
court essayed their skill upon him in vain, while 
breathing low and heavily he dragged the hoars 
along, through which his young wife, who had 
sworn to honor and obey, never flinched, but 
with soothing compigsion bathed his brow, gently 
chafed his hands and sought to alleviate his pain 
by all pitying art, even while her heart loathed, 
him. At last it was over; she was free! The 
eyes were closed, the minions bade to weep, 
Francis, the heir was loudly proclaimed, and the 
wife was a widow. } 

A year of widowhood had passed over Mary 
Tudor, and yet her seventeenth summer found 
her smiling, dimpled, happy, and more beautiful 
than if she had known no pain. Henry the 
Eighth had sent for her to rejoin him in England, 
and like the blunderer he was, had made the Duke 
of Suffolk his ambassador, whom King Francis 
receiving with cordiality, entertained with a 
private interview., 
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' ,r Tkj gttee ii inn «*W," *M 1h* frock 
»»gr, “ how materially it would interfere with 
my interests were her mqjesty, who is the loveli- 
eet woman in the kingdom, to wed a subject of 
mine. She is too young and beautiful to remain 
a widow, therefore the Duke of Suffolk had best 
bethink himself, and—” 

“My duty to my Iting mnst annihilate all in¬ 
trigues and all thoughts of self. His majesty 
BtlStakefh in thinking otherwise/* 

“ Think again! Few hare a queen's hand 
dad dower at their option. Thy peace with 
burly Henry, Wolsey will make for thee. Thou' 
art silent ! Let me call an advocate 1” and the 
rilver bell he tinkled Was answered by the royal 
page. Writing and sealing a brief note the king 
handed it to him, and they were again alone. A 
few moments elapsed, and the large door swing¬ 
ing oh its hinges, “Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager I” was announced. 

Suffolk saw only a shimmer dl soft violet shades 
and a sparkle of amethysts, ere his sight swam 
Wildly and all senses became absorbed in hear¬ 
ing, where he stood concealed by the dark tap- 
OAtry, while her voice like a silver chime broke 
the silence : 

“My maidens Were masquerading, and it Was 
more convenient for me to wave ceremony and 
visit thy majesty, than to receive thhe 1“ 

“ The queen dowager/* said Francis, with a 
mischievous twinkle of his eye, “hath not for¬ 
gotten one Suffolk/’ 

“ Mention not his name to me !** she cried ve¬ 
hemently; “have not I tasted thfe beginning of 
<}uiet pleasure, thst thou must taunt me with 
recollections of a dead joy 
“ We were about to mention that this duke 
oUce lost a bride by too scrupulous observance 
of what is, at best, a form—loyalty. He hath 
now the golden chain of opportunity in his hand, 
ret him not lose it. I leave thy majesty alone 
With him 1“ and the magnanimous Francis passed 
from the room.' A moment the queen glanced 
Umazed around her, the next, she perceived the 
duke, and sprang gladly forward, bat hesitated 
and stopped half Way, while, laying her hand on 
the back of a chair beside her, her eyes foil and 
fell, till the long lashes swept her cbeek. At 
last a hahd took hers; an arm on her waist drew 
her forward; a face bent td meet the downcast 
glance. 

* f Whom seeketh His grace of Suffolk ?” asked 
the queen, coldly. 

The arm and the handrelinquished her. “ The 
queen forgetteth the loverV* he replied, reproach- 
frilly. 

“ The lover hath a long time forg o tten her P 


“HlameiMry snfteeth toTedriltfae sin WMw 
she vowed never to play him false. Was itopot* 
stole ho could forget?” 

“ A question easy to answer.” 

“ The ambassador to Spain and the Indies 
knew nought of the deeds of those two court# 
around which all his thoughts revolved, till ft 
few long days agone.” 

“ And what errand now bringeth him to oar 
poor company ?” 

“ His majesty of England requested the pres¬ 
ence of his royal sister once more.” 

“ And if his royal sister refuse ?” 4 

“Hay. His messenger can but bear bade 
such answer!” 

“ And if,” said she, raising her laughing eyes, 
“ he should bear back with him the royal Duchess. 
ofSuffblk? an old flame of his, yet but just 
seventeen.” 

“Canit be? Do I dream ?’* cried Suffolk, a 
rich color flushing his dark cheek. “ Speaker! 
thou truly ?” 

“ Now—or thou shalt never wed her!” answer¬ 
ed the happy Mary, as meeting his welcoming 
embrace, the tears and joy she had been so well 
res training, burst forth together. 

There was rejoicing and revelry at the palace 
that night, not half so rich and gay as that of a 
year past, but owning no sadness nor any tear- 
fhl mist on its shining surface, for Wolsey, who 
had accompanied the duke, had united the long 
separated lovers, and all the court joined in 
theijp delight with happy and radiant festivity. 

But although bluff King Hal, having taken no 
part m the ceremony, had, on first being apprised: 
of it, withheld his congratulations and uttered in 
their place sundry threats of the tower and axe, 
yet he finally, at the intercession of the pretty 
Anne Boleyn, it was said, and the powerful Wot* 
sey, granted his royal forgiveness and vouchsaf¬ 
ing an equal amount of approbation, sealed 
it with all brotherly appointments and all prince^ 
ly decorations, as he rode with Suffolk along the 
golden lists, beneath the smiles of lovely ladies, 
to meet Ffoncis the First m friendly tourney o«r 
the plain between Ardres and Gaisnes, known 
as the Field or thb cloth op Gold. 


SENTIMENTAL. 

A young lady thus describes her feelings, arifc 
courts sympathy. 

My heart is rick, my heart It ead— 
flat ah! the cause I dare not tall— 

I am not grieved, I am not glad, 

I am not id, I am not veil. 

Pm not myself-Pm not the tame: 

I am l a d ied, I knot# net what; 

I’m changed, in all except my name— 

O, wbea mafi F he thtibged to staff 
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mw*m*.w**fi*. 

Though ths vodd with do raxrooiid yoo, 
itsVarlnr; 

Stefing mnmgta fee feeds Atwad yea, 
fed hMir. 


. Though hnf W few Wi r t w lmdyra 

Jilt* gone, 

AM »nj fe» hearts that cheered yoa, 
b ' £tfll trust on! 

Ihoagh glad too*s no longar JW* 

With thelrlore, 

fedfea l fesUafeeary teyott, 

[-'V y-rrhlfrlTf 1 * 

fhoegh the path that Iks bfers yew 
: Be not bright, 

f AM no goidlnd star shine o f er yon, 

Sdu there*! light. 

Ih infe fesfrss once typed within yon 
, Be destroyed, 

la4 its stillness cease to win yoo 
‘Week to Joy, 

: 1 Wo# t iii n r<Ti f fey limt r~ 
•fgWtttiWv 

: ^l#e 4 #Kthvith.se<ifndeRldo|#v 


■ • -«*■*»■# tsa* be #**»•or yen 
. . Tfe># dwn» ■ 

fetyl fne bqpewUl oooe * obeer yon. 
When elone— 

Though no ijUrft-loTc connects yon, 
W wr l# , 

^Oes tlacwh, wfeeapewerpmfets yon— 
fedloaM. 


.■ * " ■■ ■ ; —»- r- 

gfeMffiBLOOMne^ 


r. 


by ixnv «Anrti. 


■ Wk had emptied feotUfti bottle ofohampagne. 

*€kmsg#/’ said myfefeer, it the same time 
4Mhy toy health, * yoa are d«U and despond¬ 
ing!Mi eroding. Ten do not argle with yomr 
■rmitond osgeseees. From whence c on n 
that billet-doux ? It has not the appearance of 
ofertferftmg feen A botkUrix in Bond Street, or 
JleradiUr, an* fen era crashing is wife a grim- 
am rapnhtsof c onver tin g the beet Flench Wine 
fe(r*laager. 11 

f * rTVebtiktdoax, Os yowoaAl it, ismytaftort 
hffi/’lsdptJed, with* dgfc;«t the came time 
wWmingamebm geti qeBth, fee repetition of which 
fwftkfespearowtti. 

"Booffellntir efefefenedmyftfeer. 
Dvyewwprah odma^eirt^ 

Be, George, af year tailor $ however, Ida 
tefelninw hut the epMietn^heenlt yen; Bit 
earn mhafe t ffiltyottvglafi, and dewt feetismr 
to name the ram doe to yonrffiMr.” f - a . 

16 


“MmhtehArei podadf, afar throated min, m 
yOwpscnra 

. *<Ie thatifeV 1 Said fey fefeer,fea»4ronScfJ 
tone; “fealismy m sdm ot s indeed! a qm 
tetter 

“ Tee, sir/ 1 1 replied drily, “ but when H shall 
amonnt too tho usand, it wikbeaH hr 

feme it my Mtelw shanoe of base ter seeing my 
mbnepr 

"Ton talk my tightly, George upon fell 
pttjbcd, whenryon onghe toosnstte in what Way 
yon can beet le deem yomr eredtfe. This eoneee 
eftifewrlll not last always. Bow long46 yon 
latter yooroslf yon cab conthrae on this festiteg 
with the wofttV 1 

“I canbotmmwer feat question hnediaealy, 
fee eaUnlselea it too deep fer tile prom t state 
of my brains; a dMpmei fee* rostmMea a 
cannon halt, shot from sOmwpdwerAtf engine, it 
rmns a toogway hefero it step#.* 

“ True, bat it will stop at last, and rs mffi l ^ 
my dear George, feet in tfais «*se fee charge is 
net eo beany as the-projectile feme. 9at, I bane - 
only one thing to say, and though I h aero re¬ 
pealed it many times before, yon hare never 
eroded yooreeif of my cohnsdsr Ton mnet 
marry an btirdm, or a rich widows 
** Heaven preserve me from widows V' cried 1, 
▼ejbemently, (fer there whs one, I mooUeomd aft 
that moment, ene, as rich as«4mt t wiM not speak 
of her now). “As to heheme#, I do not believe 
in them, they ere likeghoem, eyrons, griffins; er 
woltee; we beer themspekOn of, andemreinti 
as diets, tifekh appear aothentfe, but one never 
enoonamm few fees te faoc^nt feast, I aim 
hare had feat good feck heAdlrfee.” 

* That is to eat, yon haannener taken Che 
tenable to inform^yoaroelf of their on ismnfe . 
Ton arose wholly absorbed in your selflsb fAm- 
raroa, as to be indtfffcront to everytbing that will 
sender yeureneeese eesmtn. Whbdnti soeac B* 
tie mendNimhig yon will: not be likely to win 
their admiration ; though It catenet be defend 
yon are a very hete fe oranftiloir/ 1 ' 

“ That is What all fee ladles say," roptied*!, 
casting a rapid gianee at the mirtor. 

“Fire feet, eight inches.” 

"NhMfecbes, rin M 

M 8tillyoang enough, In all oetasritfncti^ 

“ I tirtakeo, In feitn of my trig. 11 
« Oapmin In fen ho^wgniinla* teth^ 

'* That is tiwe, and 1 hate hcra-sb fer ta 
morted years; Vims enongh id become Wehry of 
the titled 

i “Mr p r e su mptiv e tb>enbldferOMtcj, aad 
land worth feroc th otifen d* ayraq iw-’the eetinsy 
of To^kshire. ,, *.a 


\ 
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r- ‘<An efttate < encumbered with deb*, axtfl tht 
dowry of two old women who will liwA wr^ 11 
' “ The greater reason for following my advice, 
my dear George; yen well knew yew hare noth¬ 
ing to expect from me; if thie projected dieeoto- 
tiaa’of parliament taker place, I shall be obliged 
-to goto the continent for the benefit of my heakh, 
for Ido not countupon myrmeleetion—batI 
perceive yon are weary of listening to me. Do 
yon go to the opera this evening 1” * 

“Ishall just look in for* a moment; Indy 
Hornsey has tent me a ticket as usual” 

. “Ah, well 1 my dear follow, follow np yonr 
cheaoe in that quarter. Lady Harneey is worth 
the trouble. A fine woman I am laid, with a 
qlour inqome of fire thoasand a year.” 

“ Yes, and a face the color of a dark nutmeg, 
squint-eyed, and old enough to be my mother.” 

“ The carriage is at the door/' said the ser¬ 
vant ; very opportunely interrupting our ooaver- 
patien. 

. Thereupon my reepectable father departed, 
leaving me with no other companions than the 
empty bottles and my own bitter reflections. 

“ George,” said-1, to myself, in this focoed 
soliloquy, “ yonr father is right, yon must many 
now or never. Thirty years old next month! 
Time has slightly thinned my hair; and my 
motettache now and then betrays its age by a 
silver thread shining throagh the dark mass, my 
skin mill retains its smoothness, and my step Us 
elasticity. Thank Heaven! it is not too late yet; 
bat time will not tarry—the spring is rapidly 
approaching, that will put on end to all my pros* 
poets, gran to the patience of my meat obliging 
creditors. It appears to me more then probable 
that before the next season, I shall be reduced to 
thn option of Lady Hornsey dir the King's Bench. 
Whatever it be, let it some} Death, rather than 
the dowager! In the meantime there is no rea¬ 
son why I should not profit by her opera ticket. 

. “Habit, stye the proverb, is second nature; 
end one can become accustomed even to the 
most wretched existence; open this principle, I 
gatfy supported my uncertain position. Happily 
long practice had taught me to hear with forti¬ 
tude the contrarieties of lifo, without which, my 
entrance, into Lady Hornsey's box would have 
been torture the whole opening; for, exactly 
acroee, and nearly closing up the passage way, 
with hie elbow upon the railing, steod my honest 
tailor, elegantly dieesed, and giving himself the 
airs of a dandy. I last nothing of my nsenmno* 
but approaching him with much poli t e n ess , suf- 
feced him to see I did not shun hie .fight He 
wnaouly too proud of having bom noticed by 
mo. 


“Upon what-MIlW StoTAre you directing 
your astronomical observations 1” I demanded, 
after having passed the Usual compliments, and 
seeing his eye-glass resume its former direction. 

“My admiration is fixed upon Miss Mary 
Henderson,” replied he, “in that box under the 
chandelier to the right Mist Henderson, file 
great heiress; do you not know herl” 

“ What! a beauty, and an heiress * that is a 
conjunction unknown, even in the planetary 
world of London. Can you not favor me with 
an introduction to the lady V* 

“ I wish it was in my power to do so, cfptain,” 
replied the tailor with a smile, and a respectfU 
bow. 

“ I wish so, too, with all my heart,” I answer¬ 
ed, coming out of my box. “ It would be as 
fortunate for you, as for me,” addled I, trembling 
lest he should make some personal application. 

Approaching the box of this new divinity, I 
raised my eyes to her face, and was perfectly en¬ 
chanted, for the waa in foci, the most beautiful 
person I ever beheld—she was truly angelic! 

In Miss Henderson, were joined the regularity 
of the Grecian, with the characteristics of Eng¬ 
lish beauty, black eyes, full of liquid softn e ss , an 
alabaster brow, and complexion of the most del¬ 
icate tint; a head of classical beauty waa sup¬ 
ported by a swan-like neck, the graceful motion 
of which gave a dignity to the whole; a hand 
and arm of sack perfect proportions, as would 
have defied the talents of a modern Phidias. 

“ It is an angel!” I mentally exclaimed, “ but 
an heiress—0, no \ that is impossible 1” 

In despite of all my inquiries, I could obtain 
only in part any positive information concerning 
the charming Miss Henderson, who seemed to 
have attracted universal observation; aU item, 
to whom I addressed myself to obtain either 
genealogical or financial knowledge, seemed ee 
ignorant as myself, in respect to the sudden wp- 
position of this brilliant star m the firmament ef 
foshioa. 


It is useless to say, that before the end of rim 
first set, 1 bad plaoed myself in such,a position, 
ae to see my divinity pass to her carriage wWa 
the play should be over. The time at length 
arrived, and she quitted the box, leading upon 
the arm of an aged main evidently her ft thee, 
accompan i ed by a man, who s e em ed to vahmhia 
moustache far above the attractions of tire lady 
beside hnhr-fcow I eavfod the follow! If she 
had appeared charming in the distance, her 
besnty lost nothing by a nearer approach, and 
the sweetness of her voice, irbith trtarirrieHj 
reached my oats, completed*!* foeetaatim whirls 
was partially he giy 
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s I followed foe father mad daughter tetfti they 
entered the carriage, and the door doted upon 
them* I feh a strange sensation of despair. 

“A carriage, sir? a carriage? a cabriolet, 
airr a chair ail ready, dr?" resounded on all 
. aides ef me, and anggeated a thoaght I could not 
j retest. * A moment after the equipage of Mbe 
Henderson departed, I threw myself into a cab¬ 
riolet. 

•* Follow that carriage/* said 1, rapidly to the 
coachman. “ Whip np, whip up, or you will 
lose the trace of it.** 

44 Do not fear, air/* replied he, with a leer, “ I 
wfll not lose an inch of ground—hot one most 
not follow too needy, or those fellows the foot¬ 
men will guess otfr purpose and giro us trouble, 
perhaps, defeat our project.** 

44 What a worthy confident/* thought I; 44 but 
H mutters not, the end sanctifies the meant.** 

We crossed many streets in the pursuit: at 
length the carriage of h6sa Henderson stopped 
before a house situated a short distance from 
NewiRoad. My coachman at the same time 
ruined up his horses, Out of breath with fatigue. 
In fact, at that moment a strange idea came into 
my head; some trouble to be sure, but one can 
obtain nothing without trouble—worth the 
.keeping. 

44 My boy/* said I, to foe coeehman, 44 1 
promise you a sovereign, if you will upset me 
mear font house, witheut breaking any ef my 
bouse.** 

44 1 understand you,** be replied; 44 but it is 
mot necessary to upset my cabriolet. I will run 
against that post—you will jump out, fall upon 
she pavement stunned, and unable to rise—then, 
X will take care of foe reel.** 

Everything had turned out better than I could 
bare hoped. I was fortunate in haring made 
obeice of such a wily coachman in this affair, so 
'I agreed to his proposal. He took his measures 
eo well, he touched the post with so much skill, 
that his cabriolet was overthrown by the shock 
and caused great confusion, while I fell very 
gently upon the pavement, without a wound, 
esc ap i ng with only a few slight bruises. 

It it useless to say that foe tries of my coach¬ 
man (who played his part to admiration), upon 
seeing me extended apparently lifeless, quickly 
.brought foe people of the bouse, which wee only 
a few steps distant, to our assistance, and I heard 
the voice of Miss Henderson inquiring anxiously 
if the gentlemen was much hurt? Her father 
vans the first to approach me; In another mo* 
r ment two rigorous footmen had borne me hi 
their arms to the bouse, where i was carefully 
placed uyqn a tenge sofa. 


4 <Are yeu wounded* sir f* demanded Mr. JSsn- 
dercon, with ms sir of kindly inte n t, which 
touched me exceedingly. 

44 Fe, air, I think not,** replied I, im a feeble 
voice— 44 but lam d is tr em edand e mbar rassed at 
the trouble I have given you.** 

44 Do not mention it, my dear sis/* ho replied; 
“ take some repose, I be s eech yon, endeavor to 
calm yovreetf till foe arrival of foe physician, he 
will behere immediately/* 

If that is the case thought I, I mast decamp 
before he arrives; but I must think of some plan 
to secure myself admission to foe house to¬ 
morrow, 

” I thank you a thousand times, sir/* said I 
rseumfog a tittle more strength# 44 1 hare-no 
need of his sendees. My left arm in some¬ 
what sprained—but foe bones are nut broken. 
I have been giddy from foe sudden &H, but in a 
few minutes I foaU be entirely reeovehsd. I will 
no longer intrude upon your hospitality?, my 
name is George Bloomfield, captain in foe horse- 
guards. I shall retstrn immediately home. I 
hope you will permit mo at tome fame day to 
testify foe gcaritnde I feel, for foe attentions yon 
have so kindly bestowed upon afe.” 

44 1 shell be charmed to see you al all times, 
Captain Bloomfield, for I must tell yen I here 
foe pleasure ef knowing your worthy fifths*— 
but I will not suffer you to depart yet; you wan 
scarcely sustain yourself—or, if you insist upon 
quitting ns, my carriage shall eondUct you home 
with all possible precaution.'* 

44 Sir, I beseech you—not to—** 

44 1 exact it, my deer sir. Bnt where wme 
you going when foe accident happened? 1 * 

44 Ten are much too good, sir, my head is con- 
fused, I can scarcely remember—I believe, I 
think—I was going to meet tome friends In Re¬ 
gent Street, we were to snp together after' foe 
opera; but since you mo so kind as to land me 
your carriage, I shall return to my lather's bonce 
immediately." 

During this discussion, I furtively s ur veyed 
foe co un te n a nce of the c harmin g Mary, whose 
interest did not appear to have foarinished aiftoc 
foe return ef my strength. 

t was certainly very pale, for a slight bruise 
end pain in my left shoulder warned ate that 
there was sufficient of reality in the adventure so 
sustain foe progress iff its remote*. I taok tay 
leave at last with as mueh ease as I fionldmacme, 
without comprcmfeiug the goodimpncsteal bed 
made, and leaning upon the foctman,;ad*aaecd 
slowly to foe carriage; hut having coached the 
door, I recoUeoteddt would he proper to inquire 
foe name of my new friend, tf whieMmns* **- 
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j4ir Ijkonint. With m niwtettrftestaeiolri my 
' ■ttntftt I oo*Jd command, * begged tobefti. 
formed to whom I wm indebted ■ for to orach 
Mnduossand attention* Mr. Hendenoo Replied 
>by gMng me hit curd, and nt I had only naked 
h for form's take, I pat H into my pocket with- 
6*4 looking at it 

The domestics of Mr. Henderson took me 
home with eH the precaution whleh my feeble 
condition exacted. My fother had not yet re¬ 
tained from his blob; T forbad® any one t# inform 
him of my accident, supposing that, according to 
skit nt o al cnatom, he would return in a condition 
which would require immediate repose. 

I Alter potting an excellent night, my sleep em- 
MMtked by golden dreamt, in which the most 
"romantic lore, in magniilcent contrast with the 
leaden a r r o w s of Cupid, gracefully intermingled, 
I arose in the most comfortable condition imn- 
gtaable. Inning nearly forgotten my foil. I bad 
warmly completed my toilet, in 1 which I had not 
neglected a black silk handkerchief to sapport 
my left arm, a powerM meant of attacking 
• kibes* hearts, when I saw upon my table the 
card which I fend received the evening before, 
and which I had taken oat of my pocket upon 
going fee bed. What whs my surprise, on road- 
tag, msfeead Of the name of Henderson, that of 
Sir George Duwsmith. Was it certainly the 
aame card? Without doubt it was, for it also 
"bore Ike number of the house in Horley Street. 
After’my first expression of astonishment was 
over—I began to reflect in what respect my posi¬ 
tion would be changed. I took him for her 
fc th a r ; be Is her unde, I suppose. Her father 
is dead, that if so much hi my ftrror, for fliese 
parents have alwnys earn* objections to make, 
when young persons desire to form disinterested 
Wanlogos. 

Lettered the breakfast-room with this consol¬ 
ing thought, and wan received by my fother with 
foeced oocuplimeote upon my evening’s adven¬ 
ture, of which he had heard a most exaggerated 

I thep reeatmted to hhu the truo history, and 
after wyoww foshhra, taking the Ittwtty of sup¬ 
pressing some dreum e f aa e c i which were bet¬ 
ter keffo to mydelf. I did not then speak of 
IfiSe Hebdewon, hni dwelt a long time upon Che 
k iadu ees of Sir Qcorge Dunsmith. He tokl me, 
added I, :tharknbad had thopkanure of dining 
.wtttayufeafofr Aa y w s ides. 1 

“Ttaatk true," said my faflfer, “no longer 
a go rt hntLhwtmesk at the Seymours, 1 was seat¬ 
ed Mdnkim at the tablet be> Ison amiable, 
wgifey ouen. The dhraer ’wtas'gttwO'te honor 

-elkiapuidg^Hfo^t ^ :!*J » .n : .J^r 


“HIT wtfer cried I, J um ping up from my 
etmfr. 

“ Wheels the matter with you now!” said my 
fother, regarding me with astonishment 

“ His wilt, eh* T did you say his wift Y* 

** Yea, tizy Ids Wife, a charming young womaa, 
lean assure yen 1 Above all I was struck with 
bar magnifioent black eyes; and what it mdfce 
to the purpose—an heiress. They have been 
married about three weeks. She was a Miss 
Henderson.” 

I rushed from my chair, upsetting two or three 
china caps by the rapidity of my mpTemcnts. 
1 tore off the handkerchief from my arm Sad 
threw it into the firs, and then c ommenc e d» 
walk the room with gigantic ftrides. 

“ O, heavens Y* exclaimed my father, txwky 
frightened. “The unfortunate man it oectaintr 
crazy! there is nodoubt of it; he has in jured Ms 
brain m that unlucky foil; and this is the oohse- 
qaence of k.” 

While thus speaking, be rang the bell with as 
much violence, as if the house had been on fit 

“For mercy sake, sir,” said I, stopping hte, 
“ do not thus alarm the neighborhood. I always 
conduct myself like a fool—an idiot—that's ajt” 

“Ah, well! I am deUgfetod to find it is nothfag 
worse, George; bat as it is not the first titntyto 
my knowledge, you shoald act your part more 
quietly/' 

“Act my parti” cried I, “ when I have beea 
upon the point of breaking my neck—alt for 
nothing! bnt I am going to tdl you all that has 
passed, and you shall judge of my disappoint¬ 
ment/' 

I then rectified my former statement, and put 
my father in possession of my true position. He 
fattened to me with the roost provoking glee, and 
after having oompBvnented me upon what he 
called my impudence; finished by declaring, with 
an eneigetk oath, that I was the son of a worthy 
fother, and resembled him perfectly. 

" My son,” said be, “ let not this failure «Jfe 
oouraga you. You will (fed bsiresses every' 
where; und erran pretty ones, if you tAke the tvte- 
ble to look for them; besides— at all evests ywu 
have always a happy resource in the person of 
Lady Horasty.” 

“ Never talk of that old sorceress, sirl I ehetl 
have nothing mors to do with her, not with teV 
other, I am going to throw myself Into tin* 
Thames.” 

* Start* such is your irrevocable derision;” 
said my fother, without showing the slightest 
amotion, “the pond in Green Park would tas 
•nufobfoetfesr for your bashtesS.” 

“As being much neartry appfo s u tly^ Mr,^bot J 
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desire to do itE dii| tirar ligiaiehlii maimer; 
I cssttoftdiipense with depositing at the keoseaf 

6fr George Dtrestnilh a note contsIMng my 
parting compliments. Hie boose is on the way 
to the river/* 

In fret, I presented myself at his doer; and hi 
spite of my creel discovery, I was not the less de¬ 
sirous to show myself to the adorable Lady Don- 
smith, in the most interesting light. I had taken 
earn to replace the black handkerchief, in ease I 
should be received into her house. Bat this 
slight favor was denied me; Sir George Dan- 
smith and lady were not at home, and I was 
obliged to leave my note, with my verbal com¬ 
pliments to testify my gratitude to them. 

The mildness in my character was never put 
to a severer proof than on this fatal day; but 
whether happy or unhappy, sad or gay, I mart 
finish with a dinner. I recollected in good time 
that I was invited to dine with Lady Hornsey. 

'Whether I was deceived in the hour, whether 
I had given too mnch time to my toilet, or wheth¬ 
er I had been withheld by the solo desire of 
creating a sensation by my entrance, I cannot 
determine; but the fact was evident, I arrived 
lam at Berkeley 8quare, and fofcnd the company 
seated at the table. The first object upon which 
my eye rested, was the beantifal La'dy Dunsinilh. 
I placed myself in the only vacant seat, and, very 
fortunately, fonnd myself placed at her side. A 
recognition immediately followed, and my arm 
still in a sling, provoked questions which indi¬ 
cated anything bat indifference on her part. 

We were toon engaged in the most anteetsd 
conversation; her mind and manners appeared 
aa seducing as her angelic beauty; every word 
she uttered increased my adoration and despair. 

I drunk wine with Sir George, and could al¬ 
most have wished, that instead of wine his glass 
had been filled with a dose of prussic acid. But 
as 1 coaid not act upon such a murderous thought, 
the only vengeance in my power was, to pay 
assiduous coart to his yoang wife. 1 So I endeav¬ 
ored to do my best in this act of natural justice, 
as Bacon 6ails vengeance. 

She Hsuraed with complacency to the many 
complimentary speeches I mode to her. Mean¬ 
while, I observed from time to time an expres¬ 
sion of surprise upon her countenanoewhich I 
oould not explain. At last, in addressing her, 
I gave her die title of, yoar ladyship; she inter¬ 
rupted me with hesitation, while a deep blush 
suffused her cheeks. 

I think, M said she, “ yon are in error in re¬ 
gard to myself." 

“ Indeed l 11 replied I, with apparent oalmaess, 
while asp heart beat with seek vMsaeel eoatd 


pearaly prewgfre tm taping froET my chest, 
“have I net the honor of speaking to Lady 
Dnnsmith 1" 

“ No/* she replied, while directing my atten¬ 
tion to a very pretty person, with black eyes, 
seated at the right hand of Lady Hornsey; “ that 
is Lady Densmith. Yon did not see her last 
evening, because she waa not well enough fo ac¬ 
company us to th e ope n . Shais my sister, and 
I am on gvisittaher, My name is Mary Hen¬ 
derson/* 

Is there any need of a eeftiisueliect * No* I 
think not. Do you not guess the result of my 
adventure 1 Two months after this wild freak 
of mine, I had the pleasure of changing the name 
of Henderson to that of Bloomfield ; a transfor¬ 
mation, which, I assure you, neither of ns has 
ever had cause to regret. 


anecdote or franklin* 

Benjamin Frank lip was called on by a com¬ 
mittee appointed to collect subscriptions to wards t 
building a church in or near the city of Philadel- 

f >hia. The committee was introduced to him 
n his study, and, after paying their respects, 
handed him the subscription-paper, soliciting 
him to commence the same, being desirous he . 
should be the first to contribute, with a view to 
influence others—he being at that time president 
of the Supremo Executive Council of the Stale 
of Pennsylvania. The doctor took the paper, 
read the heading, and wrote, Benjamin Franklin , 
—-Jive pounds (hard money, as it was called, was 
veiy scarce, and paper money at & discount), ' 
and handed the paper back. The gentlemen 
looked at the amount, then at each other, and at 
the doctor, they still holding the paper in their 
hands. “What is the matter, gentlemen! Hava ^ 
I made a mistako V* “ Why, your excellency, 
we were rather surprised at the smallness of 
your donation/* “Let me see again/' and 
taking the list in his hand, immediately wrote 
opposite his five pounds, “papdr money” and 
handed them a five-pound bUl of the State of 
Pennsylvania, sayiDg: “ Every man is the best 
judge of what he can give, and I wish to give bo " 
false impression. Ho that gives more than be ’ 
can afford, is a fool/* The committee left, 
wishing rather that he should have written fifty 
pounds and not paid one shilling, rather than 
write five pounds and pay it.— N. V. Pjcayun*. 


HARE A BEGINNING. 

Those who are continually thinking what is best 
to do, seldom do anything. The great incentive 
to success is to make a beginning. The first 
dollar saved, the first mile travelled, are some¬ 
thing towards amassing a fortune and to com¬ 
pleting a journey; they show earnestness of pur¬ 
pose. How many a poor, idle, erring outcast U 
now crawling through life In a state of wretch¬ 
edness, who might have held up bis head aad 
prospered, if, instead of putting off bUrssolaticms 
of amendment and industry, be had only made 
a beginah^^OUtaatay. 
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IT Mil. E. T. UDUML 

Loral/, Aspla Ibraat flowar. 

Blooming, Ming in an hoar; 

Proekra* to tho heart awhile, 

CUling forth one gladsome smile; 

Sow I lore thee, simple thing, 
Mndshlp’s humblest sMng. 

Bloom and Me, stm I wlH shrine thee, 

In thy forest home I’ll find thee, 

Gamar up thy fragments fttr— 

Whilst their odor fills the air; 

In some book I’ll fondly press them, 

Lore them, shrine them, and caress them! 


BRIGAND LIFE, 

One incident was related to ns, which is not 
calculated to show their domestic transactions 
in a very farormble light, in spite of the usual 
romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brig¬ 
and's bride. The chief of a band which infested 
this province had a young wife, very much at¬ 
tached to him, who followed him in all his peril¬ 
ous wanderings, and presented him with a son 
and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the 
glorious exploits of his sire. This unfortunate 
little bambino , however, so disturbed the peace of 
the brigand's tent with its infantine cries, that 
he threatened more than once to put an end to 
its wailing; and one night, when returning sav¬ 
age and disappointed from aa unsuccessful ex¬ 
pedition, he was again provoked by its squalls, 
rising suddenly in a fury, he pat his threat into 
execution before the eyes of the terrified mother. 

From that moment love gave place in her 
heart to hatred and the desire of vengeance; 
while her hnsband, enraged at her continually 
regretting the child, and perhaps suspecting 
some vindictive intentions on her part, resolved, 
after some domestic squabbles, upon patting her 
also to death. One night, having confided his 
project to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
bead of the camp of brigands, he told him not to 
give the alarm If he heard the report of a gun, 
as It would merely be himself giving a qnictus 
to la Giuditta: and with this warning he de¬ 
parted to his own tent, a little distant from the 
others. Now it so happened that his loving 
sp6use had fixed npon this very evening for the 
performance of her own long nursed schemes of 
revenge; add having deferred her own fate by 
her more than usually amiable demeanor, and 
artfully got her victim to steep, she discharged 
the contents of sTrifle into his body; and cut¬ 
ting off his head, escaped with it to Reggio, 
where she claimed and obtained a reward from 
the authorities for his destruction. The nephew 
heard the report of the rifle in tho night; and 
before warned, merely mattered to himself, 44 'o 
aio ch ammazza la Guiditta,” and turned quiet¬ 
ly round to sleep again .—Travels tn Calabria . 


in * factious and barbarous age, the greatest 
men, as well as men of the bestregulaiei minds, 
adhere to some one of the epidemic frsnaies that 
trouble and agitate the world at that mpteenh 


AUVAWhQeVOBl 
Recently, while one of the patients of the State 

Lunatic Asylum, who was formerly a doctor,* 
was taking his accustomed stroll for air and ex¬ 
ercise, he was attracted to a house not far from 
the asylum by the cries of a young girl, who, in 
clashing over a fence, had fallen and broken 
her arm. On entering the door he ascertained 
that the poor, decrepia, bed ridden mother and 
the unfortunate girl, whose labor was the only 
support of the two, were the only occupants. A 
boy had been sent for a physician or surgeon. - 
The doctor could not witness the yonng girl's 
distress, so he instantly went to work and set and 
splinted the broken limb. The old lady with 
teen of joy and gratitude, exclaimed, 44 Doctor, 
what's to pay ?" 44 O, nothing," he replied; 44 1 
am amply repaid in the satisfaction this oppor¬ 
tunity has afforded me to relieve your daughter's 
distress." 44 Thank you, dear doctor, ana God 
bless you! But when the doctor we have sect 
for arrives, who shall we say set the arm—what 
name and residence, doctor V* 44 Tell him," said 
our doctor, 44 that a patient from the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum did it ."—Utica Telegraph . 


WHAT IS NOT CHARITY. 

It is not charity to give a penny to a street 
mendicant of whom nothing is known, while we 
haggle with a poor man out of employment for a 
miserable dime. It is not charity to beat down 
a seamstress to starvation prices ; to let her sit 
chilled in wet clothes sewing all day; to deduct 
from her pitiful remuneration if the storm delay 
her prompt arrival. It is not charity to take a 
poor relation into the family, make her a slave 
to all your whims, and taunt her continually with 
her dependent situation. It is not charity to 
turn a man who is out of work into tho Streets 
with hit family, because he cannot pay his rent. 
It is not charity to extract the uttermost farthing 
from the widow and orphau. It is not charity 
to give with a supercilious air and patronage, as 
if God had made you, the rich man, of different 
blood from the shivering recipient, whose only 
claim is tba| he is poor. It is net charity to be 
an extortioner—no 1 though you bestow alms by 
thousands.— Boston Journal. 


THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 

Faith in his star is his all-dominating convic¬ 
tion. Louis XC. bad not firmer reliance on his 
leaden angels than Louis Napoleon on a certain 
44 lucky penny " he got frmp a Norwood gipeey, 
representing herself as the granddaughter or that 
zingaro who foretold that Josephine would be an 
empress. Describing his acquisition of that en¬ 
chanted coin, one day, shortly after his escape 
from Ham, when a very disconsolate looking 
man about town here, and being asked what ha 
thought would become of him? he replied, he 
had not the smallest doubt the prediction of the 
fortune-teller would he falfilled, that he shottid 
become emperor of the French, the arbiter of 
Europe, and—{lie by the hand of a woman 1 Hew 
ridiculous! you exclaim. Well, is it any more 
so than bis whole career for the last seven years 
would have sounded, If spoken of hs a thing of 
poatibUity aevea yeans ago?—Lwsrpoerf Atom. 
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Ail sorr o w Is ml, bowser it arisas, 

And nil of oar tboories, thoofbts and (urate, 
Ooooornlng tho begging of trials and broobies, 
tisvt only the bask of so many babbies. 

Othello, pomessing a glorious treasure, 

was deaf to the pleadings of quiet and pleasure; 

Yet doubtless he would, If he oould, bare enjoyed It, 

for who wU be wretched that e’er can senCd it? 

Ye me may your troubles seem purely ideal; 

This mattereth not, lbr to you they are real; 

Hor lighter to-day it your burden of sorrow, 

Booms* It mmj eeem but a Mb to-morrow. 

for sorrow, whenerer its shade It unfbldeth, 

Is not in the eoene, but the mind that beholdsth: 
Hapoleon grieved over nations unruly, 

lad eo tow the man in the mad-house as truly. 

At pleasure we move in our various stations, 

Yet who of us maketh Ms own inclinations? 

Who ruletfc his love, as It swells or sbateth? 

Or who esm help hating the thing that he hateth? 

The power of accepting, and power of rtfusing, 

Are ours, yet our pensions ere not of our choosing; 

Am* ever the viands cf various dishes, 

Wt gratify wish, hut we msfce not ear wtshss. 


THU CANDY GIRL. 


BY fBAKOIS W. SAWTKLLB. 


If was a told, stormy night; the rain poured 
down In to r re n ts , mad the wind, alternately dying 
*#*y almoit calm, and again rising in furious 
gusts, bowled mournfully through the rigging 
o# the ihiys, as, dark and silent, they lay moor- 
ekWihe wharves. The river, roaghened with 
rain, swept swiftly and sOently onward in cir- 
tlag and whirling eddies, swinging oar boat 
round and round, now out id to the stream, now 
bringing it hi with a thump against the stain to 
whfeh the painter was made fast The distant 
lights from the dty winked feehly through the 
niu, as though they too frit the dampness that 
was pen etra tin g us; and altogether it was such 
a night as any reasonable man would have 
ch o sen to pees in bis dry hammock in prefer- 
cnee to an open bout, such a* we were** the 
time occupying. 

Three hours befere, after a long pull against 
head tide, we had landed the captain at the 
stairs, who left me with strict orders to remain 
by the boat untH he returned. The situation 
was far from pleasant, but sailor-like, we en¬ 
deavored to put a good face upon the matter, 
cooseliag euraelves with tha thought that a top- 


•afl-yatri wgaidbe am iniuMy worst 
and beguiling the tee with bach vemdOua end 

intellectual oonversation aa is common to dim 
contented mariners under like circumstances. 

As there had been e v ery appearance of rain 
befere leasing the ship, we had taken the pao* 
caution of bringing oar water-proof clothes' and. 
sou'wester*, which, in a measuxe, protected ne 
from the wet; and aa a further shatter, a large 
tarpacriia, with which the boat was provided,, 
was stretched from one gunwale to the other; 
and made feet to the vowiacks, so that with our. 
bodies snugly coiled away upon the thwarts, 
leaving only our heads protruding between the 
gunwale and tarpaulin, the whole concern bite: 
a rather distant resemblance to an immense tm ■ 
tie with fear heeds, each ornamented with a 
sou'wester. 

Among other topics of oonvenatfeo, the sub¬ 
ject of love bad been introduced, and as that < 
had begun to flag, one of the boys fished out * 
from the stem locker a large bottle of “ some¬ 
thing to take," (this was a good many years ago, 
when it was as fashionable to partake, as it is > 
now to abstain), to which we immediately paid 
our respects J (just to keep the fog ofjf our stom¬ 
achs), and as the last one, after a gradual and 
protracted elevation of fee bottle, accompanied 
wife a gurgling sound, returned it with a grace¬ 
ful flourish to the perpendicular, and gave vent 
to the feeling of gratification which it afforded 
him by an emphatic “ Ha," he resumed his re¬ 
marks by turning to old Joe Grummet, the cox¬ 
swain, with the inquiry: 

“ Well, Joe, what do you think of love ? Tou 
have been knocking about the world for a good 
spell, and ought to have some little experience 
by this time." 

"As to that," returned Joe, "I’ve always 
been more or leas in love with plum duff, swamp * 
seed, and such like, on a banyan day, besides 
which, I entertain no slight affection for the 
chap whose sou'wester and jacket I'm wearing." 

"Tea, I know," returned the first speaker. 

M We are all of ns a little tender hearted in that ’ 
respect. But the kind of love of which we are 
new speaking, is feat which usually terminates 1 
in a five-shilling ring, and a couple of dollars, or' 
so, to the parson." 

“ O yes, I believe in that, too; not feat I have' 
had much experience myself, but I’ve played 
second fiddle to a good deal of love-making iff 
my day. One affair, in particular, I remember, 7 
came near getting one poor fellow twelve doze* 
at fee gangway, but turned out in fee end for 
all the world just Hke a story book." f ' 

The prospect ef a story to past fee time was 
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bfM m m mr w rnito m M t md4d^c*m to 

tfce*peeftnr,.we inede big mu to beer whet Joe 
hedtaeay. 

" It's not for from a good many yaara ago that 
fra I*fo going to tell jot of took place, whoa I 
was a bit of a youngster. I was in tke service 
then, at I hare been, off and on, ever tinea. 
Wo had been stationad at Boston for toma tuna, 
and were getting rather wear/ of remaining to 
fokg inactive, when orders rauxy down from the. 
Admiralty to fit out a frigate Soar a anise up the 
Strata, and I ant ehotea as one of her etew. I 
waa highly delighted, at yon may suppose, with 
the idea of going into the Mediterranean; for, 
befog young, I was of eonrse romantic, and 
tfemght ail tint was requisite to my perfect hap- 
pfoett wet to visit the clastic scenes of which I 
had read a great deal too much for my own 
good, and sneh a fool did I make of myself, that 
instead of taming into my hammock to get my 
regular sleep, as I should have done, I used to 
poke about the decks moonlight nights, looking 
at the stars, and repeating to myself some verses 
of Byron’s, that began: 

“ The Isles of Greece! the Ulee of Greece! 

When bunion Sappho—” 

did something or other she ought to have been 
ashamed of (I forget what now), and altogether 
I was as happy in anticipation as yon can well 
imagine. 

“As is usually the case, when a person has 
placed his whole mind and hopes upon any one 
thing, I was disappointed, for happening to be 
ashore one day on liberty, I cut op a bit of a 
shine (it isn't necessary to the Aory to tell you 
what; eren if it was, I shouldn’t do it), for 
which my name was removed from the list for 
tha Straits, and I was ordered on board the re¬ 
ceiving ship for one year. 

“I bore the disappointment with the fortitude 
and philosophy of a boy of eighteen. Had I 
been a Frenchman, I should have written a very 
pathetic epistle, addressed to mankind in gen- 
end, and at onoe taken Leave of a heartless and 
unsympathizing world; but, unfortunately, be¬ 
fog a foil-rigged John Bull, I was merely sulky, 
a state of mind which procured for me a genteel 
sufficiency of kicks and cuffs from my shipmates, 
for what they chose to term my very unsocial 
bfhavkrar. Nothing could have been better for i 
to® thah such treatment; for what with whipping 
one chap, getting whipped by another, and the ( 
pglrof us being flogged at the gangway the next j 
morning for fighting, I was thoroughly cured, 
and acknowledged to be a good shipmate before 
I tad fought my way half through our mess. 


“ Among Jtaffiffi^gNMMfoPUlfofoMd ©a 

board the receiving ship, was one Boyal Back¬ 
stay, a young chap, whoakrag his hammock next 
to mine. He was about two years older than 
myself, a genera] favorite, and belonged to ata 
excellent family (the Backstays of Staffordshire), 
was next of kin, and would inherit the title and 
estate of his uncle, Sir Topmast Backstay, a 
rich but penurious old codger, and a member df 
Parliament, who had kept Boyal on such sm 
extremely short allowance that, partly in opusp- 
quence of some little debts, and partly from a 
spirit of adventure, he had shipped for a flt^l 
years’ term in the navy, a proceeding which 
caused his unde to swear tremendously, and aft 
about getting his discharge. Royal, on his pare 
swore still harder, and utterly refused to accejl 
his discharge, and here the matter rested^ 

“I had given him some cause of offonaa dm 
first day on board, which led to a severe and 
protracted combat, resulting in four black eyes 
and a pair of broken noses between us, neither 
being deofored the victor; from that day formed 
we were the Damon and Pythias of the ship. His 
was a remarkably fine looking fellow, was Roy¬ 
al, and as active as a whole colony of monkey*; 
a description of talent that seldom goes unre¬ 
warded in the service, and he was in consequence 
promoted to the office of coxswain of the cap¬ 
tain's gig, whereupon he lost no time in procur¬ 
ing for me a berth as one of the gig’s erew, and 1 
palled the stroke oar. This was a piece of great 
good fortune, for while the liberty days of the 
other men were like angels’ visits, wo had every 
day, our only duly being to puU the captain on 
shore in the morning, and he, being a very in¬ 
dulgent man, allowed ns to rim about the town 
wherever we ohose, only requiring us to be at 
the boat in season to take him off again at night, 
a requirement which we scrupulously complied 
with. 

“ The rest of the boat's erew used to take 
themselves off to places where the web-footed, 
portion of humanity most do oonpegate; hat 
Royal and myself, befog a trifle aristocratic or 
so in our ideas, found more amnsement rambling 
about up-town among the gentry, end many a 
nice, little edventnre we fell in with by so doing, • 
The spot most infested by us was some two or 
three miles back from the docks, among the 
veiy pretty surburban residences of the bettor 
class of citizens, a favorite haant of nursery 
maids when t a ki ng their little charges ontfor 
an airing, and who were not unfrequsatly act 
companied by the ladies of the family. By dial 
of a lavish but judicious distribution of candy, 
or ' taffy,’ *s they ceil ft in Fngfond, we sue- 
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gpai n taa o e among the infantry and nnriery 
mads; aad from the children the acqBriutanoa 
soon spread to the ladies, who were evidently 
not at all displeased with the respectful famili¬ 
arity of such a mao as my friend Royal ; for al¬ 
though his dress showed him to be hut a com¬ 
mon sailor, yet with his very pleasing ad d r ees, 
slid uncommon fine figure, which the pictur¬ 
esque costume of the nary set off to gnat ad- 
▼lliiage, and evidences of refined taste, such as 
dainty, little patent leather pumps, elaborately 
sniped stockings, and handkerchief of the finest 
lines, perfumed with the choicest mid ptost deli- 
cpte extracts, he fairly realized the ideal sailor- 
boy of romance and the stage; and many a 
thus R*ve I waited for hours, while Royal, seat¬ 
ed upon one of the benches beieath the trees, 
bald long and, apparently, very interesting con¬ 
versations with some aristocratic young lady, 
who, with sparkling eyes and suspended breath, 
listened with Intense internet to the thrilling re¬ 
cital of wonderful adventures, and perils by sea 
sqd land, through which he had net passed, and 
many a sigh and regret did the drought occasion 
tbit ha wasWy a sailor, 

“Although this state of things continued for 
sente time, and we were constantly meeting the 
seme people, yet Royal appeared to have mo 
preference whatever, which I considered some¬ 
thing quite remarkable in a young fellow of his 
temperament. It js morally impossible that I 
could have been in his place without falling des¬ 
perately in love with half a dozen of them, at 
least. There was, however a marked difference 
in their treatment of us. Me, they addressed in 
a patronizing and condescending manner, and to 
■are v» j life X couldn't get upon a comfortable 
riboting with any one whose rank was more ex¬ 
alted than that of a nursery maid; but although 
our station in life was supposed to be precisely 
similar, they always treated him as an equal, 
which was conclusive evidence to me that* real 
gentleman will always command respect, though 
for the time he may be under a cloud. 

u Two or three months passed in this manner, 
and we became as well known as the trees under 
which we lounged, when a circumstance occur¬ 
red that gave a new turn to our pursuits. One 
bright sunshiny morning, having pulled the cap¬ 
tain on shore rather earlier than usual, we took 
a longer and more circuitous route than usual to 
reach our accustomed place of resort, when in 
passing a sort of variety store, and noticing a 
display of confectionary in the window, it oc¬ 
curred to us that our supply of candy for the 
children was exhausted; accordingly turning 


beefc w» emend the statute replmriafc. Than' 
was oo one in when we entered, but a variety of' 
sounds inning from a room in rim mar ef the 
store, showed that it was not entirely d cac rty U : 
so, bearing a tattoo on the counter with’ our 
knuckles, to attract attention, we awaked tha 
nppeanacoof some one» . Presently the door of 
the rear room opened, and a young girl of, 1 
should say, not more than seventeen, tripped 
behind the counter and awaited our wished. I 
really thank I never beheld a more beetatObh 
creature since I was christened than that same 
candy shop ptL The pretty pink dress she had 
on wen* right to my heart, aad Royal'S, too, I 
shoald judge by the way he gased a* her. Saying * 
never a word. She looked at ns a momeut, bat 
as we did nothing hot stare, the Unshed Vigor¬ 
ously, dropped her bright black eyes, which worn 
fringed with lashes of not quite a fathom in 
length—at least, pretty near it—and stammered 
something about her father being out. 

“The poor little thing's embarrassment re¬ 
minded ns of our rudeness, of which ws did not 
before consider, so surprised were we at finding ‘ 
such a divinity in such a place, and Royal, who 
was famous for pretty speeches, assured her he 
was delighted that her father was not in, as be 
only wanted a little candy, which would doubt¬ 
less be all the sweeter for being put up by snob . 
a charming young lady. The poor child blushed 
harder than ever at this, and assumed a very 
solemn expression, which looked oddly enough 
oa such a pretty young fees, mixed op with an 
many blushes. Royal saw that she did. not ad¬ 
mire the style of hit conversation, aad became 
mere respectful. 

“ I don't know how it happened, but it took a 
long while to do up that candy, lint her little 
fingers would tremble, and she would drop a 
stick, which Rojej would pick up and r ett a m ; < 
then the paper wouldn't get in the right position, 
or the string became tangled, and she and Royal 
would try a long while to clear it—or, tather, 
she tried, and Royal only pretended to do so— 
she, all the rime, endeavoring to look as sober as 
possible; but the string, instead of getting bet¬ 
ter, got worse and worse; indeed, there seemed 
some danger that their fingers would get tangled 
up together in their efforts to clear it, until it 
becoming evident she would never get the parcel 
done up in her flutter, she dropped the whole 
affair on the counter, aad bunt into a merry, lit¬ 
tle langK so contagions that we joined with as 
much heartiness as though it had been the funni¬ 
est thing in the world. This broke the ice, and 
we qhatted away a long while as pleasant aa 
p«tiU»i «w Rojul and ah* did; and 
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for alT I know; we slight hate stayed tiB tUi 
tbe, to pleased did they seem with each other, 
had there not entered the shop a little, hard feu- 
tuqgd old man, who glanced sharply and angrily 
from ns to the girt We interpreted her anxious 
and rather distressed look as a wish for ns to go. 
Accordingly paying for our purchases without 
any more words, we took our lease. 

“I expected Royal would hare a good deal to 
say about our adventure as we continued our 
walk, but to my surprise he was silent as a poet, 
and seemed rather displeased than otherwise at 
my remarks concerning the little lady; so after 
two or three trials, I gave np the attempt to 
make her the subject of our conversation, and 
we continued our walk in silence. 

“ We did not remain as long as usual at our 
accustomed lounging place, bnt having disposed 
of the candy, Royal drugged me off to the busi¬ 
ness part of the town, where we spent the whole 
day shopping. .There was no end of fine things 
he seemed to have occasion for. Yon would 
have thought he was fitting himself out for a 
four years' cruise with a wedding party, by the 
nature and amount of the articles he bought that 
d*jr. 

44 The following morning found us again at 
the candy shop. The young lady made her ap¬ 
pearance as before, and though a little surprised, 
not very displeased at our advent. Very much 
the same performance was gone through as on 
the day before, except that there was more free¬ 
dom on both sides, and, as bad been agreed upon 
between us, I sat drumming my heels upon a 
sugar box outside the door, watching for the old 
man, who appeared to have some regular busi¬ 
ness abroad at that hour every morning, while 
Royal negotiated with the little lady the impor¬ 
tant trade in candy. As the old fellow made his 
appearance round a distant corner, I gave the 
concerted signal, and we quickly took ourselves 
out of sight before he could be aware of our 
visit. A look of intelligence passed between 
Royal and the girl at my signal, and his abrupt 
departure, and from that day there was a tacit 
understanding between them. It is astonishing 
how u mutual understanding, if ever so slight, 
helps alohg an acquaintance; that or something 
else mu6t have done so in this case, for day 
after day, and week after week, found us at the 
same spot. I have always been at a loss to con¬ 
jecture what became of to much candy; the 
price of sugar, I think, must have advanced 
very materially during that period. 

" At length, one morning, upon going to the 
•hop as usual, the girl was not to be seen, and 
is her place was the old min, and very cross ha 


wif, indeed. It was esylo perceive that iomo- 
thing was in the wind, and what, Royal was de¬ 
termined to find out; for though the old fellow 
treated him wHb anything but civility, he per* 
listed in remaining in the shop, while I—more 
from habit than anything else—took my accus¬ 
tomed seat on the sugar-box outside. I had set 
there some minutes, while Royal was trying 
every possible method to learn something of We* 
little friend, when, quick as a flash, the young' 
lady herself darted from the door adjoining the 
store, slipped a bit of a note into my hand, and 
flew back again so rapidly that I hardly saw her N 
myself, and am sure no one else did. By this 
time, Royal had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the old man that he fairly turned him out of 
the shop, with the request that he would nerir 
enter it again. I think I never saw a more de¬ 
jected countenance than Royal's, as be joined 
me on the walk, and we left the spot. 

“ * What's the matter, shipmate V I asked, as 
we walked ilowly away. ‘You couldn't look 
more down in the mouth if some one had stolen 
your ohest of go-ashore clothes. Has ^y our Utflt 
bird flown, or sick, or what V 

“‘I don't know; that is the worft of it/ hr 
replied, with a face as long as the fore-to'-bow- 
line. ‘ I must manage somehow to see her again 
before I go on board the ship to-night, dven if I' 
have to desert for the purpose. She would, I 
feel certain, have communicated with me in oaths 
manner had it been in her power. It is frtsn 
her neglect to do so that I fear something serious 
has occurred.' 

‘“Why, the foct is, Royal/ I replied, ‘you 
are not smart. Now, although you have had so 
much talk with the little gipsy, and I so lHUo, It 
is clear that I am the fiivorite, as is evidout from 
her not taking the trouble to communicate with 
you, while she did with me, though I havmrt 
had time to read her note yet.' At the same 
time I drew frbra my pocket the little letter, 
which Royal snatched from my hand as though 
his life depended upon getting it away from 
me. 

“ The instant change in his countenance would 
have been sufficient evidence that the contents ' 
were not of a very unpleasant nature, even if he 
had not passed the note to me upon finishing its 
perusal. It was evidently hastily written, in a 
round school-girl hand, with many erasures, and 
an occasional spot, which may have been made 
by tears. She commenced by saying that her 
father had discovered )his frequent visits at the 
Store, was very angry, and treated her with 
great severity in consequence, forbidding her to 
go into the store again when gentlemen were 
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pnMttt; tbttthe fetra* shehud douewtoog In 
hiring had iBfen^mtioB with hkn Whatever; 
tfuraow they must never, weeer meet agMa ; she 
wftM they never bad met; and conetuded by 
earnestly desiring that he would not call at the 
awe again, as her ffctber would be eo a ngr y ; 
md> in particular, ebe hoped he would not en- 
deeter to meet her in the park, where the walk* 
cd every afternoon from three till foar. 

“ Of coarse we respected her wishes—*11 ex* 
aptths last, with which Royal'coaid hardly be 
expwMd to comply. At leant two honra before 
the time she wished us not to see her, we were 
posted in the park, watching every female that 
pewid, as though we suspected her of an intent 
to pick oar pockets. 

“It length, after what seemed a young eter- 
nty, Mary made her appearance, looking bright¬ 
er sod prettier than ever, and accompanied by a 
nridofall-work, whom we had often seen at the 
note. Royal and myself, like heartless wretches 
as we were, to plague such a dear little innocent, 
hid ourselves behind a clump of trees, that we 
night have an opportunity of seeing whether 
Unexpected us. Upon entering the park, she 
ghaeed fhrtivdy in*every direction, but not see* 
iag tte person, her look became more anxkfus, 
and upon reaching the spot near where we were 
wneealcd—from whence she could obtain a view 
of the whole place—the certainty that we bad 
Dflteeme forced itself upon her, and the poor I 
link thing, raising her handkerchief to her eyes, ! 
hoist into tears. 

M This was rather too much for me, and I gave 
Royal a tremendous kick to rouse him Into «c- 
fca; bat he needed no hint from me, for at the 
hatsnt he was in the act of springing from hie 
httag place, and coming softly behind them, 
gmtiy touched Mary on the arm. Starting sud* 
dqty, she looked up into hie feoe with an ex¬ 
pression so foil of joy, and love, and confidence,* 
temy heart emote me for having had anything 
vtetever to do with the affair; for, of coarse, I 
had no means of knowing Royal's intentions, 
«d I inwardly resolved if he did not swear to 1 
deal honestly by her, I would inform her 

fehat. 

“Mary's first/act was to have another little 
frying spell, and, woman-like, to reproach Roy- 
*1 for doing that which, tf he had not, would 
have broken her heart altogether. Mary's eom- i 
patten soon behind, to keep company yrith I 
yaem truly, which she did for an hour, at least, 
°n foal day, and a score Or two of days aubse- 
qasntly. According to all the rules of story- 
fcffieg, I ought to have Alien desperately in 
krrt with the gW, bnt that Was rather mere than 


I braid do. I tried hard enough, and so I be¬ 
lieve dfd she, but the fact is, I was nearly as’ 
mtfch in love with Mary as Royal himself, and 
the coarse, though good-nattded, servant-girl 
could hardly supplant her, while at the same 
time Royal was so much more splendid than 
your humble servant, that I was completely 
eclipsed. 

w The interview, as I have said, lasted a fall 
hour, and it was with a countenance radiant 
with happiness that Royal parted from Mary at 
the park gate. 

“ 4 Joe, my boy, I'm the happiest dog alive/ 
said lie, as he joined me. 4 She's to meet me 
here again to-morrow/ 

44 1 felt sorry to mar his happiness, but true to 
my virtuous resolve, I was determined to find 
out his intentions; so giving him a peculiar 
look, I ejaculated * if— J ' 

"‘If what?' he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

‘“If I don't prevent it by informing her fa¬ 
ther/ I said. 

" 4 What the dence do yon mean, Joe V said 
he, angrily. *1 can bear a great deal from you, 
but you'll oblige me by not joking upon that 
subject/ t 

44 4 It's no joke/ I continued; • I never was 
more serions in my life. Now listen attentively 
to what I am going to say, and your answer 
will decide whether I put a stop to these inter¬ 
views or not. I want to know what it is your 
intention to do with our little friend; no doubt 
you like her, and would not see her injnred for 
your right hand. But consider what yon are 
doing. If you were always to fill the same sta¬ 
tion yon do now, it would be right and proper, 
no doubt, to keep np the intimacy, and some 
day marry the girlbat it is not so. In a few 
years—a few months, perhaps—you will be a 
rich man, with a handle to your name; one of 
the aristocracy In fact, and expected to take your 
wife from your own class. When that time ar¬ 
rives, you will hesitate long, and do much vio¬ 
lence to your feelings, sooner than wed one of 
her station, however much you may like her; 
and so the poor child most have her heart 
broken to gratify a passing fancy of yours. In¬ 
deed, it is the fable of the donkey and the frogs 
realized—while it is fun for the donkey, it is 
death for the frogs. Mary is the innocent little 
frog, who must die, because you, a great strap¬ 
ping jackass, must needs kick, and flap, and 
flounce about in the littie pond which she inhab¬ 
its, when you might as well, with the whole 
world before you, choose some other spot to 
amuse yourself, where you would then injure no 
one/ 
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“ * Well, really, Joe, I didn't suppose there 
wu so much talk in yon,' said Royal, with a 
laugh. ‘Tin certainly very much obliged to 
yoq for the simile. Bat serioasly, I iud long 
ago considered all that you have said, and folly 
and decidedly made np my mind as to what 
coarse I shall pursue in regard to the child, as 
yon call her; so set your mind at rest upon the 
subject. 1 intend to many tier as soon as passi* 
ble, and before I leave Portsmouth. Her father, 
to be sure, is opposed to such a proceeding, be¬ 
cause he hopes for his child to do better than to 
marry a common sailor; fov which I do not 
blame him; indeed, she is worthy a better fete. 
Did he know what my prospects really are, he 
would doubtless be as anxious to promote the 
match, as he is now to thwart it; while, on the 
other hand, did Mary suspect the truth, the poor 
little thing would be frightened by the same 
doubts that have found a place in your stupid 
Wrain. Besides which, it will he a great pleasure 
and a matter of no little pride to me, if she con¬ 
sents to marry me as a sailor. You perceive, 
therefore, there are no grounds for your fears, | 
and also why I keep my real condition a secret 
from Mary. Were I free from the service, I ) 
should marry as soon as I con Id obtain her con¬ 
sent. I would apply to my uncle for my dis¬ 
charge ; but if he thought I really wished to be , 
released from the navy, he would keep me there 
as long as possible. My only course, therefore, 
is to wait patiently until he himself offers to re¬ 
lease me, which will be soon, 1 fancy; 60 give 
yourself no uneasiness about M^y. No one 
can be more solicitous for her real welfare than 
I am myself. 1 

“ Royal’s words cafried conviction with them, 
and I was satisfied. The next day, and the 
next, and for many succeeding days, did the lov¬ 
ers enjoy their stolen interviews uninterruptedly, 
until one afternoon, while walking, as usual, to 
and fro, on one of the paths, our second lieuten¬ 
ant made his appearance in the park, and seeing 
Royal in company with a lady, turned his steps 
in that direction, and gazed earnestly, and in a 
manner calculated to give offence, to say the 
least, at Mary. Royal, aware that he would get 
himself into serious difficulty by resenting his 
conduct in any way, passed on without any re¬ 
mark, though I could see he with difficulty con* 
trolled his feelings. I was oveijoycd to see the 
lieutenant continue his walk without molesting 
them farther; for knowing Royal’s proud spirit, 
I feared an explosion, which would inevitably 
have resulted in his being deprived of his lib¬ 
erty ; for the lieutenant was a person who would 
stoop to any meanness to revenge the slightest 


injury; i n d eed, hemue uni ra m s U y disliked bp 
both offieosir*ad msn fbr bis insolsnt and ever¬ 
bearing manner; bat being the son of an admi¬ 
ral, and p osse ss ing,eo n st de m hi e influence, many 
one stood more or less in fear of him. 

“ From the character of the man and his msm-. 
nsr upon meeting Mary, I feared we had not 
seen the last of him; nor wore my fears withal 
foundation, for, upon returning to the boat-lead- 
ing that afternoon, we found him waiting for 
us. Approaching Royal, he addressed him inn 
condescending manner, and after a few caoaal 
remarks, inquired: 

“* Where did yon capture that pretty Mtafte 
craft I saw you conveying this afternoon t Whs 
and what is she V 

“ * A friend of mine,* answered Royal, coldly. 

“ ' A friend of yours, eh ! Yon may as weB 
tell me who she is, for I hove taken quite a fancy 
to her, and intend to make her a friend of mins, 
also.’ 

“ * That she will never be/ retorted Royal, 
angrily. 

** * Be careful of your words, young man, or 
you may get yourself into difficulty,’ returned 
the lieutenant. * it would b* strange, indeed, if 
a young wench, who keeps company with a fel¬ 
low like you, should refuse the civilities of da 
officer.' 

“ The approach of the captain at this mo ment, 
prevented the angry retort which Royal eouM 
scarcely refrain from uttering, and in silence me 
palled the boat to the ship's side. 

"Both Royal and myself were troubled with 
anxious forebodings that night, for the lieuten¬ 
ant had it in his power, if he saw fit, to prevent 
our going on shore again while we remained at 
Portsmouth; a prospect of a not very rhoming 
nature to a young fellow in Royal’s situation; . 
and it was with a great deal of trepidation wa 
i awaited the hour for the captain to go on those, 
when it would be apparent whether or no our 
liberty had been stopped. To our joyful uni*. 
prise, we found, when the gig was piped away, 
that our plaoes in the boat bad not beentmppfisd 
by others, and it was with light hearts we pulled 
the boat to the landing, reproaching ourselves 
with having entertained so bad an opinion of the 
lieutenant 

"Having roamed about the town aa usual 
through the morning, we turned cur steps to¬ 
ward the park at the accustomed hjyr, and seat¬ 
ing ourselves near the entrance gate, awaited the 
appearance of Mary, and her shadow, the ser¬ 
vant girl* from whom she appeared never to bo 
separated; at least, when she same to the park. 
MTa had that? son* tittfe time,and op baud- 
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fy engaged fn conversation' that for a minute or 
two we had forgotten to look toward the gate to 
obeerre whether oar friends were in sight, when 
' we were startled by the sound of voices, and 
* looking up, beheld Mary running hastily towards 
us, while Her companion was in a violent alterca- 
‘tibo with the lieutenant, upon whom she was 
'tteslowing a r piece of her mind * with exceeding 
emphasis. 

“ ‘ O dear, I am so glad yoh are here ! M ex- 
cftdmed Mary, as Koyal flew to meet her. ‘Who 
is that man, and what does he mean V and she 
pointed tremblingly at the lientenant, who hav- 
ihg disengaged himself from the girl, was hastily 
approaching them. 

44 'Ah, my darling/ said the lientenant, ‘so 
j6* are playing the modest, are you, and pre¬ 
tending to be frightened? Come, come, that 
wont do with me; it's a very pretty dodge, but 
1 understand it perfectly.' And he extended his 
hand toward Mary. 

“ • Stand back, sir!* roared Royal, in aftirious 
passion. ‘ Stand back, or I'll show you a dodge 
you don't understand!' 

*** So you dare threaten your superior officer, 
do you, follow? Ton may consider yourself 
good for four dozen at the gangway to morrow 
morning. So you may as well leave the giri to 
my care, and go quietly down to the boat, and I 
may, perhaps, overlook your Insolence.' 

••‘Take that, yon cowardly whelp!' roared 
Royal, striking him a crushing blow io the face, 
which sent him reeling into the centre of a mud¬ 
dy pool by the side of the path, from which he 
extricated himself, dripping with Water, and, 
without saying a word, walked rapidly away. , 

“ The instant the blow was struck, we become 
aware of the disagreeable situation in which we 
had placed ourselves; the rales of the service. 
were strict, and the punishment for striking an 
officer severe in the extreme. We well knew 
wHh what intention the lieutenant had walked 
away so quickly, and that we might expect a 
of marines after us at any moment 

••That Royal should be adverse to having 
'■»7 see him arrested, and perhaps brutally 
ftfeated before her face, was very natural; and 
ho consequently, after soothing and relieving her 
agitation as much as possible, hurried her de¬ 
parture with an apocryphal story of some busi¬ 
ness he was obliged to attend to immediately. 

“ The whole affair had been so strange, and 
Royal's evident anfclcty to terminate the inter¬ 
view so unnsual, that it was with a very sorrow¬ 
ful and bewildered countenance Mary left the 
spot. No sooner hffi the disappeared round a 
toroe^ than with a Sit ftri t aneeus action, though 


without exchanging a word—for we both knew 
too well the necessity of expedition—we hast¬ 
ened toward the boat-landing, to avoid, if possi¬ 
ble, being dragged through the streets as prison¬ 
ers ; nor was there a moment to spare. We no 
sooner reached the landing than we were seized 
by a file of marines, a pair of handcuffs slipped 
on to our wrists, and in five minutes more we 
were in confinement in the brig, or ship-prison. 

“ The punishment for snch an offence as Roy¬ 
al had committed, and in which I was impli¬ 
cated, could only be inflicted by order of a 
court noartial, and our greatest source of appre¬ 
hension during the first part of our confinement, 
was that the trial would not take place for a 
number of days, during which our friends would 
naturally experience no little anxiety, to say 
nothing of the indignities the lieutenant might 
offer Mary, who would be sure to visit the park 
as usual. But our anxiety upon this point was 
speedily put at rest, for the lieutenant, in his 
solicitude to have us punished at once, did the 
very thing which of all others we could have 
wished. By bis urgent solicitation, the officers 
convened, and the court martial was held at 
once, so that scarcely an hour intervened between 
our arrest and our being led into court. 

“ The trial was soon over; there being little 
more necessary in such coses than for the officer 
making the complaint to state the circumstances, 
Httle or nothing being allowed to be said in be¬ 
half of the defendant. In our case, the proceed¬ 
ings were unusually abridged, no witnesses be¬ 
ing necessary—the lieutenant's magnificent block 
eye being snfficient evidence, even if we had not 
pleaded guilty to the charge. 

The court conferred for a moment, when the 
senior officer proceeded to read the sentence, 
which was, ‘ that Royal Backstay, seaman, for 
assaulting and wounding an officer of his British 
Majesty's naval service, be, and hereby is, sen¬ 
tenced by a competent court martial to receive 
twelve dozen lashes upon his bare back, well 
laid on; immediately after receiving which, to 
be transferred to the sloop of-war Teazer, to pro¬ 
ceed to the Bast India station, there to remain 
during the four years remaining of the term fof 
which he shipped. And that Joseph Grummet, 
seaman, who appears to have taken no activi 
part in the assault, receive the ordinary pums»> 
raent of four dozen and four on the bare back.' 

“Immediately after the reading of the teuf- 
tence, we were led back to the brig, and the iron* 
were again fastened on Royal's wrists, while my 
own hands-on account of the lightness of the 
punishment—were left at liberty. My own sen¬ 
tence was a there nothing. Many tad many a 
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time had I received the some number of lashes; 
indeed, it was the usual punishment for light 
offences; besides which, my back, from repeated 
and generous flogging, had become hard and 
callous, as is frequently the cose with fun loving 
men-of-war’smen, and t could take four dozen, 
and put my jacket on top of them without wink¬ 
ing. But the case was different with Royal; a 
lash had never touched his bock ; consequently 
the infliction would be much more severe, for in 
first floggings the back is tender, and the lash 
enters deeply into the flesh, drawing blood at 
every stroke, and leaving a scar for life. Besides, 
twelve dozen are a great many lashes. Men 
have died before now ere the number was com¬ 
pleted, and I had great fears for Royal. But he 
professed to think nothing of it. At the worst, 
he thought, it could but lay him up for a month 
or so; but then it must be considered he had 
never tasted the 4 cat/ The remainder of his 
sentence, however, gave him the greatest uneasi¬ 
ness. The Teazer was to sail immediately, and 
although his uncle might procure his discharge, 
it would be too late, the ship must have sailed, 
and a year must elapse, before he could return 
to England; and a year is a long while to a 
young fellow in love. 

44 We talked the matter over, pro and con, 
until night, when with the darkness we relapsed 
into silence, each being sufficiently occupied with 
his own thoughts. Suddenly Royal turned to 
me, and said, earnestly : 

“ 1 Joe, 1 must communicate with Mary to¬ 
night, that she may be prevented from going to 
the park to-morrow. I would not have her see 
the lieutenant, and hear his account of my pun¬ 
ishment for the world. I must get a message to 
her to night/ 

44 * Impossible !' I exclaimed. 4 There is no 
boat going on shore to-night; besides, who would 
take a message to her if there was V 

“ 4 No, it's not impossible/ he replied, slowly. 

“ I understood him in a moment. 

“ 1 True/ I replied, * my hands are at liberty, 
the brig door is open, with only a marine to 
guard it. It is possible I might succeed in es¬ 
caping. I will try if yon wish it; but consider 
to what you expose me. It is neither more nor 
less than desertion, and yoa know the penalty. 
Is the object to be gained worth the risk 

“He made no answer at the time, and for 
nearly half an hour remained silent, absorbed in 
his own thoughts. At length, in a low and 
fcaroely articulate voice, he said: 
k 444 Joe, I would do as much for you/ 

“ 1 That is enough/1 replied. 1 What shall I 
pay. to her V 


“ 4 Whatever you think be*. Ton know mj 
wishes, and can beet judge what to say when you 
see her/ 

44 It was already late, and there waa no (has 
to be wasted; so creeping dose to the door, I 
waited till the marine on guard passed, and slip¬ 
ping softly by him, gained the side of a gu 
before he turned. Crouching down in the shad¬ 
ow, I waited until he tamed again, when quickly 
and silently I crawled to an open port, and elid¬ 
ing down by the fore chains, dropped noiselessly 
into the water, and struck out for the shore. 

“ It was a long swim, and I was nearly ex¬ 
hausted before reaching the land. So clamber- 
ing up the pier wall, I sat down to recover mj 
breath; but a single glance toward the ahip 
showed me that my escape was already discov¬ 
ered. There was now no time to rest. Spring¬ 
ing up, I ran with all speed toward the port of 
the town in which Mary resided. Arriving at 
the house, I saw to my dismay that the store 
was closed. To alarm the house, would be to 
arouse the old man, and before I could succeed 
in seeing Mary, the guard from the ship would 
be at my heels. As I stood hesitating what to 
do, I glanced upward, and to my groat comfort 
saw a light in one of the upper windows. Scrap¬ 
ing up a handful of gravel, I threw it against 
the sash. Immediately some one came to the 
window, raised it, and looking out, inquired 
who was then. I recognized the voice as be¬ 
longing to the girl I had seen so often with 
Mary. Stepping to the spot where the light 
shone upon me, I answered: 

44 * It is Joe. Doq*t you know me V 

44 She knew me at once, and telling me to 
remain where I was, closed the window and 
vanished. In another minute the store door 
opened, and entering, I found myself in the 
presence of Mary, and the girl I had seen at the 
window. 

“ * What is the matter 1 What has happened? 4 
exclaimed Mary, with the greatest anxiety. 

“ 4 Nothing, nothing—only Royal wishes you 
not to go to the park again till you hear from 
him/1 replied, determined to deliver the move 
important part of my message at once, in cats 
anything should suddenly occur to interrupt our 
interview. 

14 ‘ Something has happened, I know them 
has/ persisted Mary, not at all satisfied with my 
reply. 

44 4 No, nothing, I assure yoa/ I answered, 
with as much boldness as though I was speaking 
the truth. 

44 4 Then what makes you so wet! Tell ms, 
has anything happened to him Y 
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“1 had fo r g o tt en about mj clothes, wfafeh 
were sticking to mefrom the effect of my aquatic 
p er for mance, giving me very much the appear¬ 
ance of a plaster image. The question was a 
poser, but I was relieved from the necessity of 
framing an answer by the regular tramp of a 
body of men approaching the house, and a ane- 
eession of heavy raps upon the door, while a 
void called: 

“ * Open, in the king's name 1' 

444 What does all this mean!' asked Mary and 
the girl in affright. 

“ * Why, the fact is/ I replied, fairly (breed to 
Sail something near the truth. 4 Boyal is in con¬ 
finement for striking that ofleer to-day, and I 
have deserted to tell you that nothing serious 
has occurred, and bring Royal's request not to 
goto the park at present. These men at the 
door are after me as a deserter. But is there no 
way to escape from here ?" I asked, as the raps 
continued. 

44 4 Yes, this way/ said the girl, going to a door 
hi the Tear of the shop. 

** 4 No, no, nol not there!' exclaimed Mary. 
'Don't yon hear? My father is coming down 
stairs.' ' 

“‘Where then shall we put him?' asked the 
girl, in a flutter. 4 0, here's a place, come here/ 
end she opened the cover of one of a^ong row 
Of bones, such as you often see behind the coun¬ 
ter of a grocery store. The box was about two- 
thirds full of meal, so scooping ont a hole in the 
centre, I jumped in, and making myself small 
as possible, they closed the cover, and pushed a 
heavy box of coffee on top of it. In another 
minnte the old man entered the shop, and open¬ 
ed foe door to foe officer and marines, who were 
besieging the front The box was so close that 
1 amid hear bat little that took place; but it ap¬ 
peared that the marines, having entered, searched 
ev e ry part of the shop and house in vain, and 
were about giving np the search, when the cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which revealed my hiding 
place. 

44 Upon the cover of foe box being closed upon 
me, 1 became aware that the place was too dose 
la support respiration, no air entering foe box. 
9rom my confined position, I found it impossible 
to raise the lid; and to add to my discomfort, the 
commotion I had kicked np on entering, caused 
the meal to rise in a dead, entering my mouth 
and nostrils in such quantities as to almost suffo¬ 
cate me. I held ou, however, resolved to suffer 
all but death sooner than be taken. But human 
nature cannot endure everything, and at the last 
pinch of the game, when the marines wem in the 
act of leaving, I found it impossible to iu s Ur a i u a 


thundering wm, wUeh Hade fee hot: rude. 
In an instant the cover wae salted, and myself 
pulled out, looking more like a miller than ever 
did the proprietor of any grist mill. 

4f I must have ssade a ludicrous figure, for not 
a person in fee shop—not even Mary—could r 
refrain from a hearty laugh at my appearance. 
Being saturated with water, the meal adhered to 
ovary part of my person—my clothes, heir, every 
port in fact, to foe thickness of an inch. I meet 
have seemed like nothing so much as an ani¬ 
mated padding. That, however, did not prevent 
their hurrying me off, end in a few minutes, I 
found myself again in confinement on board foe 
ship; this time, however, in a separate room 
from Royal. 

4< The events of the day had fatigued me not 
a Xtde, and weariness overcoming my anxiety, I 
fell asleep and was only awakened by the boei- 
awaia's whistle the next morning, piping nil hands 
to witness punishment. At the same time a mu¬ 
rine entered, with a change of clothes, and mate¬ 
rials for making a decent toilet, which being 
completed, I was then marched to foe gangway. 
Royal, who was already there, looked eagerly g 
me. I gave him an affirmative nod, which 
seemed to raise his spirits wonderfully. 

44 Everything was in readiness for foe punish¬ 
ment to proceed. The men were grouped upon 
the forward part of the deck, the officers farther 
aft, while in the centre, the boatswain's mate 
flourished his eat, and the srngeon stood ready 
to see that the*torture did not quite kill foe vic¬ 
tim. The only persons to be flogged that day 
were Royal and myself. His turn came first. 
His shirt was stripped from his shoulders, leav¬ 
ing him exposed from the waist upward. Two 
men now stretched his arms outward and up¬ 
ward, making them fast by a lashing, while 
another lashed his feet to foe grating to prevent 
the slightest convulsive action. 

44 Already was the boatswain's mate swinging 
foe lath around his head, preparatory to the first 
* blow, only awaiting the word, when a slight con¬ 
fusion at the gangway announced that some one 
was coding on board. The order was given to 
delay the flogging; for naval Officers are some¬ 
what averse to letting a stranger and a civilian 
witness foe brutal act, which to a person unused 
to such things, is horribly sickening. 

44 1 stood quite near the gangway, and, though 
I hardly know why, watched, the stranger as he 
Stepped upon deck with extraordinary interest. 
Ha was a little, hatchet-faoed man, with sharp, 
twinkling eyes, that seemed to look through yew. 
Being at oboe to foe Captain, he asked some 
questions, hut in so low u tone that I could not 
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i foe torts. The eefcttain, b& reply,pehsfe(l 
to the grating where Royal wee seised up. 

“ 1 Impossible I* exclaimed the little mae, in 
amaaement. * Whj, he a now, eince the death 
of his uude, a baronet; * man ef station; oca 
of the first' men in his county. Besides, here Is 
hie discharge, signed at the Admiralty/ 

I am eery sorry/ returned the captain; ‘but 
the rules of the ser vice are strict The panto- 
nest ordered by a court martial for a crime 
committed, while the person committing H he- 
longs to the agpy, mast be inflicted. I would 
gladly remit hie pudtomsat were it in my pow¬ 
er, for it is mere painful to my feelings than yon 
can imagine/ 

“' How do yon know this crime, as you cull 
it, was committed while he belonged to the ser¬ 
vice V asked the hatohet-fhced man. 4 When 
fed this affair take placet* 

44 * When wus it, Mr. Smith V asked the cap- 
min of the second lieutenant 

“ * Yesterday afternoon, between three and 
four/ he replied. 

“ * Between three and four, eh V said the stran¬ 
ger, drawing a paper from his pocket * Yen 
will perceive that this discharge is dated twelve 
o’clock, yesterday; therefore the assault was 
■ committed when Sir Boyai urns as free from the 
service as I am. Your injured officer can only 
bring a suit for simple assault, and that, too, in 
m mpect ab le court;” and the Httle man glanced 
eesttemptnoualy at the offioers about him. 

u 4 Yon are right, sir/ returned the captain; 

4 he did not belong to the service at that time.’ 

44 Then turning to the offioer in charge, he 
erti is d the prisoner to he released and sent aft. 

*Hoyal was speedily let down, aad resuming 
his Airt and jacket, followed the captain end the 
etrue g er into the cabin, while—as there was now 
nothing to prevent punishment^oing on aa usual 
—yoor humble servant was seised up, and took 
tds four deceit and four like a gentleman, and 
feeing let down wap at once removed to the brig, 
-there to remain to answer for desertion. That, 
however, didn’t trouble me. much, and as Royal's 
adhir was all right, I had nothing to do bat ley 
eu my buck, kick ip esy beds, and make fan ef 
tie sentry. Toward soon, the monotony of the 
eeeue was pleasantly varied by the appearance of 
an officer, who, setting me at liberty, aad putting 
Into my hand a pern for a month's leave if ab 
■dose, informed me that a gentleman wished to 
use me aft; At the cabin door I found Royal, 
who, in a cirilU&’s apparel, was chatting feasB- 
Jariywfch theeaptain. 

“*Mr. ferammet,' said the eaptfeu, jocularly, 

AaHPw motto fa tufaia you ee Bit Boyai Bosh ■ 


Way, Iri* of Mm BHttr fodfdriy's navi! service 
aew of Backstay Htt, BMbrdAim/ 

44 There is bat little more to add. Royal m$fe> 
ried Mary, and she, bring a female, was tielM 
to find after her marrihge that she was the fetfe 
of a baronet instead of a sailor. I accompeaftfe 
them home to Backstay Halt, where I passed ode 
of the pleasantest months in my life. Royal tried 
to persuade me to quit the service; but 
bom for a sailor, I had to fulfil my destiny/ 1 

A BATH IN THE DEAD SEA. 

I proposed a bath, for the sake of experiment, 
but Francis endeavored to dissuade os. He hud 
tried it, and nothing could be more disagreeable; 
we risked getting a fever, and besides, there were 
four honrs of dangerous travel before us. But 
by this time we were half undressed, and setau 
were floating in the dear bituminous u s is a 
The beach was fine gravel, and ehrived gradu¬ 
ally down. I kept my turban on my head, and 
was careful to avoid touching the water with my 
face. The sea was warm and gratefully sooth¬ 
ing to the skin. It wus impossible to sink, and 
even while swimming the body rose half oW id 
the water.. 1 should think it possible to dive for 
a short distance, but prefer that some one 
should try the experiment. With a log of wood 
for a pillow, one might Bleep as on a patent man 
trass. The taste of the water is salt and pun¬ 
gent, and stings the tongue like saltpetre. We 
were obliged to dress in all haste, without even 
wiping c*ff the detestable liquid; yet I expert 
cooed very little of that discomfort which mom 
travellers have remarked. , Where the skin had 
been . previously bruised, there was a slight 
smarting sensation, and my body felt clammy 
and glutinous, but the bath was rather 
iqg than otherwise.—Bayare/ Taylor. 


■ ■I’M* 1 ■/ 

AN ECCENTRIC. 

Died in Marblehead, lately, Mr. Robert Bern 
ris, aged 90 years. This individual was proba¬ 
bly one of the most eccentric of our day. Inoom- 
pany with his brother, who died a short timfc 
since at aa equally advanced age,. ho carried ms 
a farm, keeping 44 bachelor’s hall,” and nothing 
so much disturbed the even tenor of their way aa 
to have a feminine enter their doors. Togemdk 
they accumulated a large sum of money from tfee 
products of their labor, and on the death of asm 
the other fonnd money on the premises that hi 
never dreamed of. Possessing a large tract of 
land, no money would induce them to part with 
aa am or even a foot of it; and when moony 
one into their baojs.it was held with an equajfr 
tenacious grasp. Their wants being simple and 
few, they were supplied by their labor in bu? 
bandry, and s6 a natural consequence t h e ft 
worthy possessions itemed to an extent, witiefc 
when divided among the respective heirs, wM 
make a fine slice for each. 


There are no words so fine, no flattery so so\ 
that there is not a sentiment beyond them that is 
impossible to express, at the bottom of foe heart 
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A JiUCKY HIT. 


ira JOTS OF LOTH 


Whtn hopia wt tlMtiah quickly &d§ 
WIthia the shadowy past;' 

Wb«a roars around our path 

Mbfcrtmm’i bitter blest; 

When oatoro to our stefakea cools 
A Aroary up«st wean, 

And we ere bowed beneath the weight 
Of Hli’a unchanging caret; 

Wlm winds are howling wildly round 
lite^i dark and gloomy skies; 

O, then tbs lhded joys of yore 
Around oar pathway rise. 

Thoogh faded now, yet once I thought 
That they ooald ne’er dnay; 

Tet, like the fragile somaer flowers, 

They all hare passed away; 

And the emotion of my heart 
Is chilled shore the scene, 

As on the wreck of lore 1 gme, 

And think what once has been; 

And rain, 0 rain Is the attempt, 

Within the past to find 

Ons charm, one hope that cheers the soal, 
Or gftee peace to the mind. 


A LUCKY HIT. 


BT C. R. BILLINGS. 


*, 

Hiram Vbabib was a plain, good hearted, 
honest fanner's boy, whose parents lived on the 
ftnn where his grandfather was born, not half a 
docen miles from Augusta, Me. With a good 
common school education, and a natural aptitude, 
Hiram was considered at the age of twenty to be 
R Ter T promising young man, and was certainly 
of great service to his father upon the farm. Old 
Mr. Veazie was comfortably situated as to pecu- 
nlary means; first, because his wants were few, 
and secondly, because his land very nearly sup¬ 
plied them all. But when Hiram asked his 
father to advance him some small amount with 
which to commence business, the good old man 
frankly acknowledged his inability, and rather 
wondered that his son could not content himself 
on the farm, as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. 

The truth was, that Hiram had from boyhood, 
and daring all his school hours, been the intimate 
friend and companion of pretty Lucy White, the 
•qttire's daughter, and this childish friendship 
had ripened with years into love. Lucy's father 
understood the position of affairs perfectly, be¬ 
tween the young people, but never interfered, 
until one day when Hiram took the old gentle¬ 
men one side, and asked him for Lucy as his 
wife. 01^ Squire White, as he was universally 
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called, replied kindly, hat firmly, that Hiram 
must first acquire some trade, and means enough 
to support Lucy, Wore he could give his con- 
dent to such an arrangement. The future looked 
blank to Hiram, therefore, for he was but a poor 
farmer's boy. 

Lucy was a gentle and lovely girl of nineteen, 
as intelligent as she was pretty; she loved Hiram 
sinoerety, but she was too sensible to sit down 
with him and pine over the situation of a ffa irs. 
8he Was a practical Yankee girl, and her advice 
to Hiram wm sound and loving. 

“ GV' she said, “to Boston or Hew York. 
You are active, good-looking, intelligent and in¬ 
dustrious ; the very characteristics that command 
place, I should say, in a large city, and, see if 
you do not find the means of earning such wages, 
m shall help you to lay by something. I, too! 
will be industrious, fn the meantime, and what 
little I can save shall go to make up the neces¬ 
sary sum for the purchase of a snog little home 
for us.” ^ 

Hiram kissed his sweet little school mate, and 
promising her that she should never for one hour 
be out of his mind, soon gathered a small sum of 
money together, and with a kind farewell and the 
blessing of his old father and mother, he toqk 
the cars for Boston. It was his first visit to a 
large city, and at the outset he was almost be. 
wildered; but seeking economical lodgings, he 
began at once to look about himself for employ¬ 
ment. Y bi * found it hard to obtain, but he 
was daily growing more and more conversant 
•with city life and ways, and he wrote every few 
days to Lucy a digest of his observations and 
fortunes. A fortnight or three weeks in Boston 
made fearful inroads into his slender purse, and 
at the suggestion of some new acquaintance he 
determined to go to New Tort. 

Here he passed some two weeks with various 
adventures, but without finding an hour of pay¬ 
ing occupation. He wandered everywhere, ob¬ 
serving and searching out places, inquiring freely 
of all, until at the close of the third week, he h*4 
but a single dollar left in his pocket, and felt for 
the first time nearly disheartened. In this mood 
he strolled through one of the up town cross 
streets above Union Park, and found his atten- 
tion attracted by the operation of a steam saw 
mill, which he entered, and quietly watched the 
business of. He sawa small, but eflldeqt engine 
driving four saws fed by four men, while there 
stood at a desk hard by, one evidently the man¬ 
ager of the establishment. 

Hiram felt a strong interest in what he saw; ’ 
thsre were large piles of excellent lumber in the 
building, an article he was familiar with from 
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cfuldhood; and lie watched the process of sawing 
ft tip, carefully observed to what pappose the 
wood was put, and saw a couple of hands in a 
further part of the shop engaged in dovetailing 
the pieces together, and forming the lumber into 
boxes of various sizes. He consumed so much 
time, and was so minute in his observation, that 
at last the proprietor came up to him and ad¬ 
dressed him pleasantly: 

"You seem to be quite interested ?” he re¬ 
marked, to Hiram. 

“ Yes. I have seen a good deal of lumber in 
iny day, and I was calculating how much yoq 
probably used up in this way.” 

“ Wd use a good many thousand feet every 
week.” 

" So I should think, and best number ones, too.” 

' " Yes, we require the very best stock, and lum¬ 
ber is r up' now.” 

" How mnch do you pay ?” 

" Twenty four dollars a thousand, all clear and 
assorted.” 

" What do you do with all these boxes V* 
continued Hiram. 

“ O, we can sell them faster than we can make 
them, for packing soap, chemicals, etc.” 

,r Rather heavy for that purpose, I should say,” 
added Hiram. 

" ^ell, they are rather heavy, but we can't 
get boards sawed any different, they are dovra 
to the lowest gage of the lumber mills.” 

Hiram looked thoughtful, handled the boxes, 
examined the saws, talked good common sense, 
business style, to the man, and at last he said, 
batf seriously, half in jest: 

*" You don't want a partner, do you 1” 

" Why, no, not exactly ; though if I had one 
who would put in a couple of thousand dollars, 
and would take hold heartily himself, I wouldn't 
mind sharing the thing with him, and throwing 
in fhe knachinery.” I 

"I haven't got any money,” said Hiram; 

“ but I will give you an idea about this matter, 
and will take hold and give my time, in a way 
that I think it will be worth as much as the sum 
you name, in a short time, provided you will 
give me half the business.” 

" I like the way yon talk," said the man, 
honestly; " but this is an odd proposition!” 

"You say you pay twenty* four dollars a thou¬ 
sand for the boards ?” 

"Yes.” 

Supposing I bring them down to twelve at 
once, and make neater and better boxes for your 
pufySseV 

" If you can do that, 1 will sharO with you at 
ohet, fd? my fortune would be male.* ' 


■ - ■ - fo ; : -«r 

| “ Will you give me a chance to try the thing 

| after my own fancy, for one-day, say, commenc¬ 
ing to morrow morning ?” 

“ Yes,” said the man, after a moment's hesi¬ 
tation. “ I caa see no harm, though i am to 
be away to-morrow forenoon.” 

After a little longer talk, and a careful under 
standing that there should be no 'experiment 
tried that should risk the machinery, Mr. Hard, 
the box maker, gave, orders to his people that 
Mr. Yeazie was to be obeyed on the following 
forenoon, the saine as though he were himself 
to give the orders, and that he should return tt 
noon. 

Hiram at once took off hie coat, measured one 
of the saws and asked if it was the largest; he w*s 
told that it was, this he was at first sotry for; 
but still, carefully taking his measures upon s 
piece of paper, he soon disappeared* He remem¬ 
bered a hardware store, not for distant, which be 
had passed that very afternoon; to this he re¬ 
paired, and selected a circular saw , twice as Urge 
as any that Mr. Hurd had in his shop, and of * 
different make in the teeth; he also got tome 
braces and bolts of a size and style which he ap¬ 
peared to understand, and telling the store keep¬ 
er that he wanted them for Mr. Hurd in the next 
street, he found no difficulty in getting them on 
credit. With matters thus arranged, he returned* 
to his boarding-place and studied in bis own 
mind as to how he would carry out the phw bp. 
had conceived. 

It was about twelve o'clock noon, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when Mr. Hurd returned to his shop, 
where he found Hifam Yeazie in his shirt sleew* 
and with a pair of " overalls ” on, at work be¬ 
fore a large splitting saw which he had erected 
upon one of the benches, and to which he bad 
applied the steam power. He was splitting the 
boards, which were fully thick enough to admit 
of it, and thus was making the boards produce 
just twice as many boxes as heretofore, wife »a 
equal amount of labor. Since those who finish¬ 
ed them up into boxes after they were sawed, 
could work enough faster with the thinner lum¬ 
ber to make up for the occupation of one hen^ t 0 . 
tend the splitting saw. 

Mr. Hurd looked on with astonishment; al¬ 
ready were a score of boxes and more manufac¬ 
tured of the new thickness, and they were actual¬ 
ly more valuable, as the thickness was ample fo f 
all purposes of strength, and the weight was re¬ 
duced one half. , He was also delighted M Wf 
new acquaintance* who took hold of the wprk* 0 
handily, ^nd above all felt that he had at once 
given him an jldea worth lp»if his bugfopas and 
more. Mr. durd was an honoat-and faithful 
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AiSiiFACTOB DEVOURED BY A Ll'ok 


man, and unhesitating!y kept his promise, instat¬ 
ing Hiram in the business with one-half the 
profits. 

The reader may imagine the letter which 
Hiram wrote to his faithful Lucy, and how she 
encouraged him in return j and how the business 
^proved exceedingly prosperous, and how it was 
enlarged, and Hiram found himself at the end of 
a twelvemonth, worth some two thousand dol¬ 
lars ; and how Squire White pressed his hand 
warmly, when he returned to ask* for Lucy, and 
told him to " take her/' and how Lucy blushing 
laid her fair cheek bathed with happy tears upon 
hia shoulder, and her kind, old mother, said that 
she had but one regret, and that was to part with 
Lucy, “ who must now go away to live in York 
state/’ 

But all this was so, and Lucy and Hiram were 
married, and their friends declared that Heaven 
made the match, and worked a miracle for Htratp 
Veazie, who was so good, and industrious, and 
generous-spirited. But these are not the days 
of miracles, and the reader knows very well that 
it was all brought about by the most natural 
agencies. 

Three years only have passed since Hiram was 
married, as vie have related in this veritable story , 
and on the Bloomingdale road, not a long walk 
from the large factory of Hurd & Veazie, lives 
Hiram and his lovely companion. The large 
knd pleasant house in which they reside, is his 
own, and a handsome surplus besides. Each 
annual Christmas, they return to their child¬ 
hood’s home, and Lucy thinks the journey is 
healthy for little Hiram. 

A FAIR O^FER. 

Dr. Franklin made the following offer to a 
ytmng man: “ Make,” said he, “ a full estimate 
of all you owe, and of all that is owing to you ; 
reduce the smne to a note. As fast as you can 
colleot, pay over to those you owe. If you can¬ 
not collect, renew your obligation every year, 
and get the best security you can. Go to bnsi- 
neas diligently,. and be industrious; waste no 
idle moments; be very economical in all things ; 
discard all pride ; be faithful in your duty to 
God, by regular and hearty prayer morning and 
night; attend church regular every Sunday ; and 
do unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you. . If you are too qeedy in circum¬ 
stances to give to the poor, do what else in your 
power cheerfully, but if you can, always help 
llte worthy and unfortunate. Pursue this course 
diligently and sincerely for seven years, and if 
you are not happy, comfortable, and indepen¬ 
dent in your circumstances, come to me and I 
Wffl pay your debts.” Young people, try it 


^e do not despise all thore who have vices, 
boA we despise all those who have not a single 
virtue. 
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MALEFACTOR DETOURED BY A LION. 
Several years before the French occupation of 
Constantine, in Algeria, amongst the numerous 
malefactors with whom the prisons overflowed, 

were two persons condemned to death_two 

brothers, wno were to be executed the next day. 
They were highway robbers, ham-stringers, and 
cutthroats, of whose courage and strength the 
most surprising tales were related. The bey; 
fearing they would make their escape, ordered 
them to be shackled together-—that is, each of 
them had one foot riveted in the same ring of 
solid iron. No one knows bdw the m&tterwas 
managed; bnt every one knows that, when the 
executioner pretested - himself, the oeti was 
empty. The two brothers, who bad succeeded 
m escaping, after vain exertions to eat or open 
their common fetters, proceeded across the coun¬ 
try in order to avoid any unpleasant meeting. 
When daylight came, they hid themselves in the 
rocks; at night, they continued th^ir journey. 
In the middle of the night they met a lion. The 
two brothers began by throwing stones at him, 
and shouting with all their strength, to drive 
him away; but the animal lay down before 
thej^, and would not stir. Finding that threats 
and insults did no good, they tried the effect of 
prayers ; but the lion bounded upon them, dash¬ 
ed them to the ground, and amused himself by 
eating the elder of the two % at the side of his 
brother, who pretended to be dead. When, the 
lion came to the leg which was confined by the 
iron fetter, finding it resisted his teeth, be cut off 
the limb above the knee. Then, whettehs had. 
eaten enough, or whether he was thirsty, he pso- 
ceeded to a spring a little way off. The poor 
surviving wretch looked around for a place of 
refuge, for he was afraid the Hon would come 
back again after drinking. And therefore, dare* 

f ing after him his brother's leg, he contrived to 
ide himself in a silo, which h® had the good 
luck to find close by. Shortly afterwards, he 
heard the lion roaring with rage, and paring to 
and fro close to the hole in whi<& he hadio- 
treated. At last, daylight came, and the Iaoxl 
departed. The instant that the unfortunate 
got out of the silo, he found himself in the pres¬ 
ence of several of the bey's cavalry, who were 
on his track. One of them took him up on 
horseback behind him, and he was brought back 
to Constantine, where they pnt him into prison 
again. The bey, scarcely believing the facts 
related by hiswrassals, desired to see the mm? 
and had him appear before him, still drag ging 
after him his brother's leg. AJimed Bey, not- 
withstanding his reputation for cruelty, ordered 
the fetters to be broken, and granted the poor 
wretch his life.— Etujtisk paper. 


" Is tender sensibility peculiar to confectioners 
in this country «” asked the Brahmin Poo Poo of 
Old Roger in Washington Street, pointing to¬ 
wards Hedge's window. 

" Not that I know of,” replied Roger, slowly, 
asjf ashamed to give up at once; “ why do you 

“ Because,” said the Brahmin, « from a glance 
in every confectioner's window, I see that they 
all sell candy in broken size.'* 

Roger whistled audibly, and made a wild ges¬ 
ture, as if about to jump over an omnibus, hut 
simmered down to a faint smile.— Boston Pm.j 
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THE HARP OF THOVUHT. 

It 1. SAIURt 


Touch light the string of memory’s harp, 

No harsh, unpleasant thoughts awake; 

1st not tiis discords of tha past 
The harmony of life's tenor break. 

Breathe gently on these tender chords 
That ribcate to the touch of time, 

And send its marie to the heart 
6t griefs wild notes or soothing rhyme. " 

Tens all Its strings In consort sweet, 

That net one felse note may be given, 

Let Its harmonies taka, their flight, 

A rn sm mgM from ns to heaven. 

That when its chords are snapped by age, 
And death has hashed each silver note, 

Kay others’ thoughts their echoee catch, 

And ever in their memory float. 


ADVENTURE AT A FRENCH PARTY* 

Mj friend end myself were preparing for a 
party, given by the Count de Iindley, in honor 
of the birthday of his only daughter. 

"But,” said I, resuming the conversation, 
which had been interrupted by the bntranoe of a 
servant, bearing wine and refreshments that we 
bad ordered, "but what am I to do? Ton 
know I am wholly unacquainted with the cus¬ 
toms of the French people, besides being aimmt 
unacquainted with the language itself, all my 
knowledge being limited to ( Farley vous/ and 
4 Oui, Monsieur/ ” 

41 0, as to that,” replied Frank (fair reader, 
allow me to introduce yon), 44 we will manage St 
finely. Ton know that in a handsome man 
(here Frank glanced at the mirror, and compla¬ 
cently stroked his mustache), a great many 
faults will be overlooked. How, as Nature has 
been very bountifol in bestowing her favors up¬ 
on you in that respect (I bowed), and as you 
are not entirely ignorant of it, I think, with a lit¬ 
tle obeervation, and a little of my aid, you will 
be able to make a very favorable impression on 
these French playthings.” 

44 Jupiter 1” exclaimed I, impatiently interrupt¬ 
ing him, 44 1 have no four but I shall appear well 
enough, as far as that is concerned, but how shall 
I talk t Am I to sit as though I had lost my 
tongue, or, what Is as bad, did not know the use 
of it?" 

44 By no means,” he replied, 44 and if yon will 
ligten without interrupting me, I will tell you. 
Ton must be a very talented young man, much 
given to observation, and buf little to conversa¬ 
tion ; or you can be. mourning for some friend 


pro tern, and after much entreaty I have preveil¬ 
ed on you to accompany me, hoping to divert 
your—" 

44 Then I must needs give up dancing, tad 

that I will not do!” 

44 Well, leave it to me, leave it to me, and I 
will see that all is right, especially if you should 
happen to discover any lady who is like to cause- 
a peculiar sensation in that region where your 
heart ought to be, though I very much doubt 
your having one.” 

44 1 humbly thank you,” I replied, laughing, 

44 both for your implied compliment, and for the 
offer of your services, which i will gladly accept 
Meanwhile, let ns diink to your health, and to 
that of your lady-love.” 

The toast was drank with mock solemnity by 
me, and as I fancied, with real earnestness by 
him. Bat though I entered so willingly into 
his arrangements, I own I had some misgivings 
as to whether my roguish friend would aid m$ 
in a manner entirely to be desired. However, I 
could do no better, so I must make the best of it 

We were soon equipped, and the carriage be¬ 
ing announced, we sprang in, and were rapidly 
whirled towards the mansion of the Count de £. 
Arrived there, we entered the splendid saloon 
where the guests were assembled .' Everything 
was as beautiful as wealth and a refined taste 
could render it Soft carpets, that echoed no 
sound, rich velvet hangings, elegant furniture, 
mirrors supported by marble tables, or reaching 
from the lofty ceiling even to the floor, splendid 
paintings, that many an artist would have given 
his all to equal or possess, statues of rare merit,, 
were scattered about the apartments ; the fairest 
exotics, in vases of the most exquisite workman¬ 
ship, breathed forth their rich perfume, and 
everything was beautiful as the heart could wish. 
Then there were fair ladies, leaning on the arms 
of their attendant cavaliers, othfirs laughing 
and chatting merrily with each other, or anon 
listening to the magic tones called forth by 
seen musicians. 

All tiiis I had time <to notice, while making 
our way toward our host and hk fear daughter. 
After the usual greetings had ended, Frank hav¬ 
ing given me all necebsary instructions, we sepa¬ 
rated, he, to enter.into conversation with the fitif 
ones, I, to observe what was passing around me, 
to study the different persons assembled there 
(for I am something of a physiognomist ), and to 
amuse myself as best I could. I soon wearied of 
this, however, and passed from the saloon into 
a large conservatory, filled with the richest plants, 
from the delicately nurtured ones of the Soph, 
to tta mow rngp4 tat not km taotui&l mam 
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of the North, Bird# of rare plumage sported 
among the green boqghs, while others less time 
hang suspended in their gilded cages, ever and 
anon sending forth tow, chirping soends, as 
still loader bursts of music roused them from 
their dreamy repose. 

As I stood leaning against one of the marble 
pillars that supported the high, arching roof, I 
heard a slight rustling among the branches. I 
looked in the direction from whence the sound 
proceeded. Could it be possible, that Frank, 
who had rowed {with a sigh), that though he 
might play the agreeable, he could never lore a 
French woman, and from, Us heart he despised 
a man who would profess what he did net feel, 
could it be pofsibte, I ask, that he, in spite of hi* 
(heretofore) strict integrity and undoubted prin- 
dples, could stand thane, talking soft nonsense, 
and that to a French woman? My curiosity 
prevailed over my better feelings, and I remain¬ 
ed a silent spectator to what was passing. More 
Mtonishing than all else, they are speaking En¬ 
glish. My first glance at the face of the fair 
sarved to solve the enigma.. She was an Amer¬ 
ican 1 But sh— listen! 

“My dearest Fannie/ 1 Frank says, “how 
could you ever doubt my faith? The mere 
thought is absurd 1 Think you I could ever for¬ 
get my plighted vows toone I loved so dearly ? 
0, Fannie, you little knew how desolate I felt, 
when obliged to relinquish my cherished hope 
of claiming this little hand/' said he, tenderly 
pressing it to his lips (very lover-like for Frank). 
He was silent a few moments, then resuming 
his usual careless, laughing manner, continued: 

“Why, Fannie, what in the name of the 
•even wonders could have led you to believe 
that I could have forgotten one whom I had 
sworn by all the saints in the cal—” 

Fannie's white hand was held over his lips. 

“ Well, well, I wont swear, but answer me!" 

“ I beard," she replied, gazing from under her 
tong eyelashes, “ that you were engaged to be 
married to a lady by the name of Lila Granger. 
Of course I did not credit the account; but one 
day my brother came home, telling me that he 
had seen you place a letter in the .office, 
which he was sure contained a locket, directed to 
Miss G. Soon after, I attended a concert given 
by fcnny Lind. I had not been seated long, 
•then I saw you enter, with a beautiful girl lean¬ 
ing on your arm. I shrank behind the curtain 
that you might not see me. By so doing I be¬ 
came an unintentional listener to the following 
conversation, carried on in under tones, between 
two gentlemen, whom I knew to be friends of 
yonrs: * 


“ 4 8o that Is thebeauriM Lila Granger, whom 
Remmington is so eaamored of?' 

444 Yes, is she not lovely ?' 

“ 4 She is indeed! What a prim Rsmmiagt— 
will own.' 

44 4 But do yotueally think he intends to marry 
herf* 

44 4 0, certainly, it was only this morning that 
he told me so, and wished me—' 

44 1 beard no more, I felt faint and sick. My 
father perceiving my illness, as he supposed, 
immediately took me home. You know the 
rest." 

“True," replied Frank, “and now hear my 
version of the story. Lila Granger was the be* 
trothed of my brother. Owing to some mieior 
demanding, she had returned the loeketcontea^ 
ing his likeness. The mistake was soon ex¬ 
plained, and my brother, not being very well* 
desired me to mail his letter. After Idle arrived 
in the city, she heard of the concert, and mgr 
brother not having recovered I accompanied bar 
there. And so, Miss Fannie, that is what caus¬ 
ed you to send that little perfumed note, whipfc 
sent me off so suddenly among these French 
dolls? Who would have thought of meeting 
you here ? Indeed, darling Fannie—" 

At this moment, thinking I had already heard 
too much of what was not intended for 44 other, 
ears," I ventured out, hoping to escape unseen. 
into the saloon; but of course, af my unlucky 
fate would have it, I stumbled over a flower* 
stand that stood near me, nearly knocking it 
down, and sending me, with something of the 
velocity of lightning, against these two victims 
of Cupid. 

I will pass over the surprise of Frank and his 
lady, of my apologies, and of Frank's vowing He 
would never forget it, and lead you, gentle read¬ 
er, once more, for the last time, into the saloon. 

Frank seems to have forgotten the occurrence 
in the conservatory; his Fannie is dancing with 
a young Frenchman, and Frank and I are con¬ 
versing at the farther end of the room. 

44 Come," said he, at length, 44 why don’t yon 
dance?" 


(By the way, I pride myself very much on my 
dancing). 

44 Who is she ?" I exclaimed, unheeding his 
question. Look 1 look! Frank. Did you ever 
see such loveliness ? Even Venus would bow 
her head for veiy envy! What eyes 1 And 
look at those curls, Cupid, himself, might play 
hide and seek among the 1 Whom is she, do 
you know ?" 

41 Well, really 1 if you will give me an oppor¬ 
tunity of answering your question, I will do so 
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with pleasure,” replied he, smiling at my entira- 
itrr- “She is the Countess of Marenford, is 
possessed of one of the richest estates in France, 
of which she is the soje mistress. As to her 
beauty, you seem fully sensible of that, and when 
I tell you her beauty of mind is equal to that of 
her personal (which is very uncommon fqr a 
French woman), you will, I think, respect as 
Well as admire her. But come, I will introduce 
you, and you shall judge for yourself.” 

* What shall I say !” I exclaimed, in despair 
. 44 Poor fellow,” he replied, mockingly, 44 I shall 
be obliged tp teach you. What do you wish to 
say 1” 

^ “ Tell her,” I replied, acting from the impulse 
of the moment, which, by the way, is rather un¬ 
usual for an Ajnerican, “ that she is the most 
beautiful person I ever saw ; that I love, adore, 
warship her; that if she will only be mine I 
will—I will—” 

1 “Be as kind as husbands generally are, I pre¬ 
sume. Methinks you are pretty strong; how¬ 
ever, your handsome face will absolve you. So 
you must say—Attention 1 (useless request, I 
was all attention), you must say, 4 Ah t Madam- 
oisetle, quelle grand pieds vous avez V She will 
ptobably reply, 4 Merci, Monsieur , mats vous 
me ftatte .' (Thanks, sir, but you flatter me). 
To which you will reply,' 4 A present que j'y pense t 
vous me faites resouvenir d'une femme-dc'chambre , 
de ma mere* 44 When she replies to that, you 
mnst say, *11 est strange q*une personne nee 
eTun si has ordre que vous , soit admise dans la 
compagnie ou je vous trouve .' Say this with a very 
dignified air, and your success will be certain.” 

All this I learned, carefully repeating each 
sentence until I had it at my tongue's end. As 
I turned away, I thought I perceived merry 
twinkle in Frank's dark eye. What can Frank 
be up to now? thought I, but by this time I was 
beside 44 my fair.” I gently took her hand, mur¬ 
muring the first sentence. She stretched out her 
tiny foot, saying something I did not under¬ 
stand; then, as she caught my admiring gaze, 
dipped her little hands in triumph; I saw she 
did not understand me, so I pronounced the next 
Sentence slowly and distinctly. Her cheek 
flushed, and her eyes flashed fire. In a hurried, 
excited manner I repeated sentence number 
three. Had an earthquake shook the mansion, 
or a precipice yawned at my feet, I could not 
have been more astonished, than at the reception 
I was met with. Dashing her magnificent fan 
in my face, she drew herself up to her fall height 
End poured forth such a torrent of words, that 
had they been in English, I doubt very much 
my being able to understand them. A crowd of 


gentlemen gathered around her, and seemed to 
be questioning her on what had occurred. The 
next moment, card after card was placed in my 
hand, and in less time than it has taken me to 
tell it, I had received and accepted over a hun¬ 
dred challenges. At this moment, I perceived 
Frank gazing over some one's shoulder, with his 
roguish, comical eyes fixed laughingly upon me. 

In an instant I understood it all! I bad been 
duped l How I longed to spring upon him, and 
throttle him, but at that instant he stepped for¬ 
ward, and gracefolly bowing his handsome head 
(how proudly Fannie looked at)bim), explained 
to them how it was. Each one burst into a 
hearty laugh, and all crowded round to offer me 
their han ds in token of reconciliation. Even the 
lady, after relieving herself* with a shower of 
tears, smiled sweetly on me, and gave me her 
hand. 1 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with the French language, I would say, that the 
first sentence Frank gave me was— 44 Ah, miss, 
what large feet you have.” This she knew wss 
not so 1 The second was —** Now I think of it, v 
you put me very much in mind of a waiting- 
maid of my mother's.” But the third sentence, 
was the climax— 44 How strange it is, that one so 
low bora as yourself should be admitted into 
such society as this in which I find you.” 

Need I add, gentle reader, that it was not 
long ere I spoke^the language like a native ! and 
that when Frank and Fannie stood at the alter, 
they were not alone ? Or need I tell you, that 
the countess made as good a wife as she was 
beautiful. Your sleepy eyes say 44 nay,” so I 
wish you good night. 


THE LORD OF THE SOIL. < 

The man who stands upon his own sod, who' 
feels that by the laws o( the land in which ne 
lives—by the laws of civilized natrons--*® 
is the rightful and exclusive owner of 
land which he tills, is by the constitution of o* 
nature under a wholesome influence not etsvj 
imbibed from any other source. He feels —oktct 
things .being equal—more strongly than anoiwr 
the character of a man as lord of an^inamnuw* 
world. Of this great and wonderful 
which, fashioned by the hand of God, and up 
held by his power, is rolling through the ne»£ 
ens, a part is his—his from the centre uky. 
is the space on which the generation new* 
moved in its round of duties, and he feels 
self connected by a visible link to those 
follow him, and to whom he is to transmit 
home .—Plough and Loom. 

The passions are like those demons wj*h 
Afrasahiab sailed down the Orus. Our / 
safety consists in keening them asleep, u * 
wake, we are lost.— Goethe . 
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flUAJUDlAif SPIRITS. 

• it X. Stiff, j*. 

flow precious, pure, those moments are, 
Which memory’s mirror holds to view, 
When I on early friends reflect, 

Who’re long time since bade earth adieu; 
The heart which tUg fraB bosom warns, 

Tfill silent, cold and lifeless be, 

Kre it forgets the lore they bore, 

Who in my youth remembered me. * 

I feel, at times, a yearning lore, 

A strange, unearthly sense of bliss, 

Which could not so my bosom more, 

Unless it does consist in : 

Kfcat they who now lire in the sldse, 
fetors in spirits to me near, 

And guard me with their watohfol eyes. 

As they were wont, while dwelling here. 

flow ail-sustaining then, the thought, 

That death—the wages paid by sin— ** 

Cannot divide our souls from those 
Who sleep the mouldering tomb within; 
IfeaU our days of dark detpair, 

When pain sued want our hopes possess, 
Those Guardian Spirits come like 
And lighten us of loneliness. 

They tell ns/ too,' that all our ills 
Are as the prelude to some song, 

Which, when ’tie sung, gives hearf add mind 
A nerve and purpose to be strong; 

Ood grant this prayer: when green grass grows 
Above the rest I trust to find, 

That I may some in maroy’S’naBe, 

And cheer the friends 1 leave behind. 

Yea, come, as floats the summer breeee, 

(Ter fertile Tales <rf blooming flowers, 

When nature sine with blithesome birds. 

That build and brood in bosky bowers; 

And they give heed to what's impressed. 

And battle firm life’s every foe,— 

How more than recompensed 1*11 be, 

For all my suffering here below. 


TRIAL OF THE BISHOPS: 

—OB,— * 

THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. 

BT ARTHUR DEWOLF. 


It was the 27th of July, 1687, and Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, with its environs, presented a most 
ttvely spectacle. There were gathered there 
men from every comer of England, the sturdy 
men of Essex and Northumberland, men who 
loved liberty more than their king, the men of 
Norfolk, of Suffolk, and last of all, the burly 
men of Cornwall, all had hastened thither, to 
witness the trial of those men, who, despite the 
threats and persuasions of a profligate court and 
despotic king, dared to speak as they thought. 


London was in an uproar, and the mighty 
concourse of people, of all ages, and all ranks, 
flocked towards the scene of trial. Long before 
the appointed hour, was that great hall filled 
with the excited thousands; loudly did the 
usher proclaim that no more cotfld be admitted ; 
jet, heedless of his cry, the multitude pressed 
on, until the vast building was packed to its ut¬ 
most capacity. 

At the furthest 'extremity’ of the iTall, was 
greeted the stage of justice, once resplendent 
from its illustrious dignity, venerable from the 
learning and wisdom of its judges, now debased 
by fawniDg parasites, and yet awful from its 
high authority. 

There, looking down upon the mighty assem¬ 
blage, which rocked to and fro, his lip curling 
with scorn and contempt, sat the servile Wright; 
near him, upon the right, sat the ignorant and 
arrogant Allybone, through whose Teins the 
thick blood flowed sluggishly. There, too, was 
the bold and honeet Powell; and his quick, pen¬ 
etrating eye, noble and yet stern countenance, 
proclaimed him one not easily daunted, or intim¬ 
idated by empty threats. 

Below the stages, and still on the right, sur¬ 
rounded by all the parasites of the court, sat the 
crown lawyers. There sat Williams, whose 
knit brow, deep-iet, flashing eye, and thin, sallow 
countenance, betrayed a fiery and unconquerable 
spirit. By him, sat $be clumsy Powis. 

On the opposite side, sat the bishops, with 
their counsel—men of the most powerful and 
exalted talents, the determined friends of consti¬ 
tutional liberty, and the sworn enemies of de¬ 
spotic power. There were Sawyer, and Finyh, 
the humane Pemberton, and the stern PoHex* 
efen. There, too, sat the young but strong 
minded Somers, his countenance betokening 
unquestioned talent, his large, black eyes flash¬ 
ing with excitement, and a smile of scorn play¬ 
ing upon his thin, bloodless lip, as he fastened 
his eye upon the servile judges. 

Still further to the left, sat the jury, composed 
of the freeholders of England; and among 
them, was Michael Arnold, brewer to the pal¬ 
ace, whose alderman-like proportions, and scar¬ 
let face, rendered him conspicuous among his 
fellows. A servile tool of the king, he was 
thought one who would steadfastly oppye the 
cause of the devoted bishops, and cause the jury 
to disagree, if not to deliver a verdict sustaining 
the usurpations of the crown. 

Without the bar, were assembled men of 
every rank and station. In the gallery, close 
to the prisoners, sat Lord Halifax; and by his 
side, in all her queenly beauty, was the Countess 
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of Dorchester, known to favor the cause of the 
bishops. Qn the other side, almost opposite, 
sat Clarendon, and the Lady Rochester, her 
placid eye marking, with calm yet observing 
scrutiny, every movement which took place be¬ 
low. Far down the hall, in the midst of the 
multitude, were the profligates Dover, Peter¬ 
borough, and Mulgrave, who seemed to wish to 
remain unnoticed and unknown. 

The trial had been some time in progress; 
the evidence was all completed, |ind the chief 
justice had arisen to charge the jury, when a 
noise was heard at the further extremity of the 
hall, and the usher shouted, “make way for 
Lord Sunderland.” Hope sank within the hearts 
of the people, as the sedan chair, which bore the 
apostate, passed by them; and from every part 
of the hall, deep curses were showered upon the 
head of the “ Popish Do^.” On, on, on, passed 
the sedan chair, in spite of the opposition of the 
crowd ; but now it stopped before the scaffold¬ 
ing on which the judges sat. - 

Slowly, Sunderland rose from his seat, and 
with a quick, irregular step, that readily beto¬ 
kened the irresolution and anxiety which were 
working within his breast, he stood before the 
court. His face, naturally pale, was paler than 
was its wont, and his keen gr%y eye twinkled 
with excitement, yet otherwise he bore no sign 
of disquiet. Calmly, he raised his hand, and 
took the solemn oath. Proudly did he look 
around him, nor did hi? eye qnail before the 
glance of any, until it met the quiet, sarcastic 
gaze of Somers. Then his haughty spirit was 
humbled; he looked no more around him, bat 
with drooping head, and eye fixed npon the 
floor, gave in his evidence. He finished; and 
returning to his chair, was borne from the hall 
amid the hisses and execrations of tile multitude. 
Even the cautions Halifax was wrought up to 
such a pitch of excitement, that he cried out, 
“ 8pit upon the traitofrand the shout was 
taken np by ■ ten thousand voices, and rang 
through the arches and colonnades of the 
lofty building. , 

The apostate’s evidence was conclusive; the 
publication was proved. Still, the dauntless 
Pollexefen smiled, as he saw the look of triumph 
which sat npon the countenance of 'Williams, for 
well hf knew that the most difficult thing yet re¬ 
mained to be proved. 

How came the trial of strength; and for three 
hours did Pemberton, Finch and Sawyer pour 
out all their logic and eloqnence in favor of con¬ 
stitutional right and privilege. 

At length, his long black hair thrown back 
from his forehead, and his dark. Saturnine coun¬ 


tenance overcast with gloom, Somers arose. At 
he commenced, the hurried whispers went 
around: “ Who is he 1 What is he 1” But 
soon these ceased, and the whole andience was 
hashed to a pin-fall silenqe. Slowly he oontp- 
ued, and made bold by the strong belief of the 
justice of hie cause, he hesitated not to rouse 
still higher the excited feelings of his audience. 

He spoke of the tampering with popery, and 
of the imprisoning the prelates contrary to the 
privileges of English subjects, and at length, 
overcome by his feelings, he exclaimed: “ The 
offence imputed to them is a false, malicious li¬ 
bel. False, the petition is not; malicious, it is 
not; for these men have not sought Strife, but 
have been forced by a despotic king into such a 
position, that they must oppose themselves to 
his ny>st royal will, or violate the most Solemn 
obligations of conscience and of honor. They 
chose the former. 

“ The Grand Jury of England have delivered 
their charges; their allegations are referred to 
proof. That proof Is wanting, and by the col¬ 
lective justice and wisdom of the nation the 
question comes to be determined: * Are the ac¬ 
cused guilty 1” I tremble with rage, that I am 
compelled to ask this question of Englishmen. 

“ Shall it he endured that a subject of this 
country most be tried because he has made use 
of this right of petition t Shall be be con¬ 
demned without proof, and executed by the sen¬ 
tence of a mock court ? If this be law, such a 
man has no trial. This great hall, built by our 
fathers for English justice, is no longer a court, 
but the shrine of a new Moloch, and an English¬ 
man, instead of being judged by God and his 
country, is made a victim and a sacrifice. I 
have done.” 

As the orator sat down, a tremendous shout 
of applause broke from the silent and eager 
audience. With the echoes of that shout still 
ringing in his ears, Williams arose, not to an¬ 
swer, but to palter, not to argue, but to abuse • 
nor once did he attempt to question or deny 
what had been asserted. 

At length he finished, and the chief justice 
arose and charged the jnry. The scene, the 
hour, and the almost breathless multitude before 
him, inspired him with awe; his tone was deep¬ 
er than usual, and the expression of malice 
which his countenance had worn daring the 
earlier part of the trial, had given place to one 
of deep interest. But still he condemned the 
prelates. 

Powell followed, and openly declared the 
constitution infringed on, and thought if these 
things were permitted, liberty would soon flee. 
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The ran had ranlf hinealh the bortion.ieaT- 
fog behind a sky covered with clouds of every 
hue; the moon had begun to shed her mild and 
gentle light over the excited city, before the jury 
retied to consider their verdict. Midnight 
earne; the pale queen of night still lighted the 
earth, and Illumined the quiet surface of the 
Thames; hours passed, and yet nothing was 
heard from that jury. 

All night did Pollexfen walk as guard before 
the door which led to the apartment in which 
they were consulting, lest the tools of the king 
should tamper with them; still, nothing was 
determined. 

The vapors of night were passing away, the 
eastern sky seemed to rise, and a long line of 
fight to spread along the horizon. Morning had 
dawned, and as yet all was in doubt. Nothing 
had been heard from them, no sounds, save those t 
of sharp and angry altercation, had escaped 
from their room. At length, as the distant 
Clock of Westminster Abbey tolled the hour of 
six, the door opened. Arnold had yielded, and 
the jury were agreed. 

The news flew like wildfire, the bells of the 
dty were rung, and before eight the hail was 
Oven more densely crowded than before. Min¬ 
utes seemed hours, and seconds minutes; but at 
length the jury appeared. Not a sound disturb¬ 
ed the silence of die hall; every mouth was 
dosed, and every noise was hushed. 8ir Wil- 
liam Astry spoke: 

"Do you And the defendants, or any one of 
thcrtn, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof they 
are impeached, or not guilty 

"Not guilty," announced the foreman—Sir 
Roger Langley. 

Then there arose a shout which pierced the 
roof, and reverberating through arches, colon¬ 
nades and galleries, rolled away into the re¬ 
motest comers of Westminster Hall, and was 
echoed by thousands of glad hearts throughout 
all England. The king was conquered. 

WHEN TO WEAR INDIA RUBBERS. 

We have noticed that many persons in our dty 
wear India robber overshoes m cold, dry weather 
to keep their feet warm. This is an injurious 
and evil practice. India rubber shoes are very 
comfortable and valuable for covering the feet in 
wet, sloppy weather, but they should never be 
wtJra on any other occasion jtheir sole use should 
be to keep out water. They shouid therefore be 
put off whenever the wearer enters a house, and 
be worn as little os possible, because they are air 
tight, and both retain and restrain the perspiration 
of the feet.— Afntbnal Journal. 


If yon wish to succeed in life, govern your 
temper. . 


THE vacant chair. 

A THANKSGIVING STORY - 1 


BY F. ▲. DUBIVAGE. 

The declining sun cast its horizontal rays into 
the west window of a neat parlor in a small New 
England cottage. From that west window, the 
eye beheld a pleasant and undulating country— 
now an open field, now an orchard, and now a 
clump of dark, green hemlocks, contrasting finely 
! with the brown, withered herbage of the pastur¬ 
ages. The south view was even more extensive. 
Here lay a broad valley in which the white 
houses were clustered along the margin of a 
small stream, that flowed over its pebbly be^ 
with many a musical murmur in the summer 
season, but the liquid surface of which was now. 
covered with skaters, whose flashing skate-steels, 
as they whirled and flew like swallows on the 
wing, caught the last rays of the declining sun. r 
Far, far away in the distance, over the village 
roof tops, over the threadbare woods, over the 
far distant meadows, were seen the spires of a 
great city, dimly sketched on the horizon, so 
vague and vapory, indeed, that the eye of the 
stranger might have confounded them with the 
lower stratum of mist that floated over them. 

But we are forgetting that our business just 
now lies with the interior of Maple Cottage. The 
small, snug parlor we have mentioned, was fur¬ 
nished cheaply but tastefully. Neat white cur¬ 
tains were looped beside the windows. A plain 
sofa, and a few cane-seated chairs—a small mir¬ 
ror, an engraving of General Washington, a 
secretary and bookcase, composed all the furni¬ 
ture. Yet everything was neat, and well- 
arranged. 

A cheerful coal Are was biuming in the grate. 
The table in the centre of tne room was load¬ 
ed with the plentiful cheer befitting Thanks¬ 
giving Day. At the head of the tabic, sat a 
pale, dark-eyed man, with deep lines marking 
hisnhoughtfal countenance, and snow-white hair 
parted from his forehead, and waving over his 
shoulders. Opposite him sat a very handsome 
woman, whose soft, brown hair was beginning 
to be streaked with threads of silver, showing 
that she had sometime since passed the heyday 
of her youth. On one side of the square table 
was a beautiful girl of nineteen or twenty, fair 
and blooming as a rose in June, with the warm 
hue of health ou her cheeks, and the bright blood 
burning in her dewy lips. Opposite to her was 
placed a cactint chair. i 

And now one word of the tenants of Maplo 
Cottage. That White-haired man presiding at 
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the table, j# rMUe* h^lford,; the lady opposite, 
his wife; the beautiful girl, a guest, Rose Dar¬ 
ling, a neighbor's daughter; she has come by In¬ 
vitation to enliven the Thanksgiving dinner. 
But who should fill that vacant chair ? No guest 
is expected—yet the plate and knife and fork, 
and napkin and water glass, are duly set. With 
a certain sect, it is customary when a member of 
a family dies, ever after to retain his place at the 
table—his seat by the fireside. . It is fondly be- 
' Beved that his spiritual presence fills these vacan¬ 
cies, obedient to the attraction of a love that the 
grave cannot cover up. As the beautiful eyes 
of Rose Darling glance towards that vacant 
chair, they fill with tears. Is it true then, that 
there has been a death in the Milford family ? 
.No—not death—but separation! 

Miles Milford was a carpenter by trade. He 
had served his apprenticeship, wrought for him¬ 
self, and married his wife in that city, the spires 
of which can be 6 een from the dining-room 
table. He had led a hard life. His early youth 
was cursed and saddened by the intemperance of 
his father—early orphanage and poverty accom¬ 
panied his first steps in youth. But he made 
his way, married, made a good living. One 
child only—a boy—blessed the union of Miles 
and his wife. He was a fine, healthy little fel- 
lpw, and was dearly beloved, though not idol¬ 
ized or petted by his parents. And now we 
come to a sad confession. Whether it was weak¬ 
ness, perversity, or the fruit of a fatal legacy of 
blood transmitted by an erring parent, but, at 
that very period of life when his father had aban¬ 
doned himself to bad habits, Miles Milford be¬ 
came. addicted to drink. He did not become an 
Habitual sot—but at times he drank deeply, and 
was incapable of taking care of himself, This 
was the shadow on his hearth-stone—this wrung 
the heart of his wife, and agonized his boy—his 
boy who had met him in the streets and led him 
borne when the father did not know him. 

Suddenly, Miles Milford, when on the brink 
of utter ruin, when poor and in debt, when Friends 
were forsaking him, and reputation was tarnish¬ 
ed, broke from his evil courses with a sudden 
wrench. The shadow fled from the hearth-stone, 
sunbeams played there in its stead. Frugal, 
, industrious, energetic, Miles soon Freed myself 
from his indebtedness, and in a few years he had 
amassed several hundred dollars. 

He had from early boyhood cherished a long¬ 
ing desire for a country life; a desire, which his 
occasional visits to the rural districts ripened 
into a passion. Since toil was to be his lot in 
life, agricultural labor seemed the most attrac¬ 
tive. His boy, now eighteen years of age, who 


sJmrM. W* w^eno*,^!^ Jtap*. imbued 
infensitly his t&stes (w j^uyg?d, his father, when 
be had become a little,jprebanded, to make the 
experiment of farming. This step was finally 
decided on. A small farm, po be pmd for 49 
yearly instalments, was purchased, together with 
a horse, cow and farming implements. Such 
was the history of Maple Cottage. The future 
now seemed bright and cloudless—not a shadow 
on the hearth-stone. In the pure air and health¬ 
ful occupations of the country, Miles Milford 
and his wife renewed their youth. The little 
farm blossomed like the rose. Father and son 
worked together manfully, side by side; and at 
the close of the first season had acquired practi¬ 
cal knowledge enough, to warrant a cpnvicti^a 
that the experiment would prove completely 
successful. 

The next year, thongh the annual payment on 
the estate was made with, some difficulty, yet tbq 
produce of the land paid a handsome profit over 
the expense of cultivation, and young Milford 
brought back a considerable amount of money 
from market. The next year the crops wers 
large, and additional help was necessary. Yoeng 
Milford, now twenty-one, was obliged to go to 
market four or five times a we$k. Ho woqld 
return jaded and worn out—frequently so fatigued 
that he would be obliged to throw himself on the 
hay in the bam, and sleep for four or five hours. 
His father was afraid tfye business was too labori¬ 
ous for hfm, and often urged the expediency of 
sending the hired hand to market; but his son 
readily convinced him that this would be a ruin¬ 
ous expedient—and the hired man could not be 
expected to .do them justice. One morning, 
young Milford made his appearance very much 
‘agitated. He had taken in a valuable load of 
fruit the night before, delivered it to a wholesale 
customer, and set out on his return before day-; 
break. In a lonely part of the road, while dozing 
on his wagon, he had been set upon by a man who. 
suddenly made his appearance, and robbed of all 
his money—nearly fifty dollars. Miles was very 
much excited at this narrative, and proposed 
instantly to offer a reward—bnt his son begged 
that he would say nothing about the circumstance, 
as he suspected the individual, and thought with 
the aid of the police, he could bring the guih 
home to him and secure him. 

Weeks passed on and no discovery was made. 
But young Miles proved unlucky in his sales. 
He could not get near as much as his neighbors 
for better articles. They were going behind¬ 
hand with their cash. One evening he did not 
return at his usual hour from market; the day 
passed off, and no Miles; Evening came—hours 
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patssd—he dipnoi return. Milford insisted on 
his wife’s going to bed, while he sat up and 
watched for his son. Long after midnight—the 
ramble of the wagon wheels was heard. The 
father lighted a lantern and went out. The son 
clambered down from his cart, and staggered to¬ 
wards his father. He was intoxicated. He 
Assayed to speak—-but he could not find utterance. 
The afflicted father took him by the arm, and led 
him up to his room, and, after assisting him to 
bed, went down to take care, of his horse, and 
dfen retire, broken-hearted, to pray and weep for 
the remainder of the night. 

The next morning he had an interview with 
the misguided boy, who, full of contrition and 
promises, then confessed that he had been going 
downwards for months—that he had drank, had 
gambled, had lost large sums of money, and 
now stood on the brink of rain. The wretched 
father conjured him to retrace his steps, im-* 
plored hipa to be true to himself by the love he 
bore his mother and himself, and the fair girl 
*rho had confessed she loved him ; and the 
young man, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
knelt down and took a solemn oath never to 
bring sorrow to the breasts of those he loved by 
his misconduct. 

Again, after days of* anxiety, the shadow 
passed from the hearthstone—again ^he sun¬ 
shine basked on them ; bnt again it darkened, as 
sun and shade succeed fach other in a fitful- 
April day. The young man’s promises proved 
of little worth. In the language of Scripture, 
he was “joined to his idols.” Habitual intoxi¬ 
cation, habitual falsehood, and habitual dishon¬ 
esty wore out at last the forbearance of his 
fether. When his heart was breaking, he pro¬ 
nounced sentence against the sinner; he mast 
go forth and seek another home, and leave fa¬ 
ther and mother to straggle alone against their 
misery. And the wanderer went forth. 

Thenceforth, at each Thanksgiving anniver¬ 
sary, a plate was laid, a chair set fdr him at 
Maple Cotfege. Four years had passed since 
Ids departure—since he had been heard from— 
and still the custom was kept up ; still industry 
and neatness held sway within the cottage, 
though hope was growing faint, and it seemed 
almost certain that the Milfords mnst relinquish 
it, and the farm revert to its former owner. 

How we see why Rose Darting’s eyes filled 
withtears when they rested on the vacant chair; 
why Miles Milford’s hair was white’as driven 
snow, though he was not yet fifty; and why 
those silver threads were woven in the tresses of 
his wife. 

Miles had just craved a blessing on the feast 


before him, when thodooy optoed. A4*11, sun¬ 
burnt man entered, with hesitation. He was 
clad in a long, ragged overcoat, soiled and 
patched; yet the color in his face was healthy, 
and the light of his eye pure and unclouded. 
The two women suppressed a scream at his ap* 
poarance, but the master of the house stood np» 
and said, with a quivering lip: 

" Miles Milford, answer me truly. Are you 
worthy to claim the welcome of a son, and to 
take yonr place at your father’s table ?” 

Bursting into tears, young Miles clasped his 
father to his breast, and then rushed into his 
mother’s arms and sobbed like a child upon her 
bosom. Rose Darling, also, gave him a warm 
welcome. 

“ You have given me the prodigal’s .welcome, 
father, he said, with deep emotion, laying his 
hand on the back of the vacant chair; “ but X 
am hardly dressed well enough for a festival 
occasion.” 

“ If the heart be in the right place, no matter 
for the garb it wears,” said Milford. 

“I cannot masquerade it any longer,” said 
young Miles. “ I was not born for a playactor, 
though I exclaim with Lear, ‘Off—off—ye 
lendings !’ ” And throwing off his ragged sur- 
tout, he appeared in an elegant and befitting 
suit. “And I’m not in all respects like the 
prodigal son, father,” he said, sitting down. 
“A kind Providence has favored me for yonr 
sake and mother’s, and for one as dear as either. 
I have been in strange lands, where gold was to. 
be had for the gathering. .A traveller’s tale, 
yon’ll say; but I have the proof about me. 
Here, father, are your notes to old Myers—they 
are all paid, and Maple Cottage is now your 
own.” 

Need we add that there was indeed a Thanks¬ 
giving in Maple Cottage that night 1 The next 
anniversary there was no vacant seat; bnt young 
Miles Milford sat in his old place, and on his 
right hand, Rose, his wife. Thencei|rth no 
shadow ever rested on the hearth-stone. 


Early Rising. —Few ever lived to a great 
age, and fewer still ever became distinguished, 
who were not in the habit of early rising. You rise 
late, and, of eourse, commence your business at a 
late hour, and everything goes wrong all day. 
Franklin says, that he who rises late, may trot all 
day, and not overtake his business at nignt. Dean 
Swift avers, that be never knew any man attain to 
eminence who lay in bed of a morning.-*-2Wd. 


The first step to reason is to feel the want of 
it; foily is incompatible with this knowledge. 
The best thing we can have next to wit, is to 
know we have it not. 
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tm ri/oe»cED dress. 


bt sots. w. xom<Mm. 


" The pattern 1 b exceedingly pretty, Lizzie; 
but what a quantity of work it comprises. Seven 
flounces, and the lower edge of each to be wrought 
in button-hole stitch, besides that little heading 
which it must be difficult to execute neatly. It 
Would look very pretty, daughter, but I don't 
think our Agnes will find time to do it before we 
start. Tour father expects to hear from the 
Belle Isle House to-day, which will determine 
whether we go there or not." 

"Well, mother, I must have the dress—it 
would bear off the palm at any watering-place 
in this country. You know how young ladies 
are gazed at in such places, and feally the dress 
seems to form a criterion by which to judge of 
their position in society. Unless one carries 
some consequence in name, or fame, or wealth, 
one is literally pushed aside at such times; so I 
will carry my passport to public favor with the 
beaux, in. my flounced dress." And every time 
Lizzie looked at the pattern-plate, she grew more 
delighted with the style and trimming. But first 
of all she must secure the material. 

Lizzie had already a somewhat lengthy account 
at the establisho&ht of Bendley & Co. It had 
vexed her whenever she thought of running up 
the amount and passing it over for her father's 
inspection; she was tired of hearing the old 
stereotyped phrases, "girls are good for nothing 
now-a-days; why, my sisters never had but one 
silk gown ih their lives, and they only wore it 
upon choice occasions; none of your flaunting 
bedizzened stuff hung around their waists; they 
didn't imitate the men with jackets, and pockets, 
and sacjts, and other tom-fooleries when I was 
young; it costs more to maintain you, child, one 
year, than my father ever spent upon my whole 
education ; you must never run up another bill; 
I don't <ke book accounts ; I shall speak to thfa 
firm about it when I settle with them." Yet when¬ 
ever Mr. Budd stepped in to adjust his bill at 
this store, the good-natured book-keeper used to 
begin in his complimentary vein: " If all our 
customers were as prompt as you, air, we should 
not be vexed With a collector’s report—this man 
oat of the city, and that one removed, and 
another gone into chancery; and your family, 
too, ace very judicious in their purchases—the 
best articles are always laid before your lady for 
inspwctton, for we respect her taste, knowing fofct 
a good thing is always the cheapest.’' Mr. Budd 
was somewhat flattered by the reputation thus 
conceded to all parties, and had never yet exe¬ 


cuted his threat in forbidding Bendley A Co. 
from trusting his wife and daughter. It would 
certainly make him appear very mean in the 
eyes of the firm, and so the threats were reserv* 
ed for home conversations and chiding. 

Lizzie, therefore, had already her memorandum 
book filled with items; but somehow she gained 
courage to insert one more sky-bine silk dress, 
at the cost of thirty dollars; then the trimmings 
and laces which were added, brought it np to 
nine more; and " what is forty dollars more," 
thought she, "to add to my account?—the 
scolding process must be encountered on pay* 
day at any rate." Therefore the silk dress and 
trimmings were ordered forthwith. 

When Lizzie returned home, she fonnd her 
father already there, consulting with her mother 
about the expediency of paying so high a price 
as the hotel-keeper demanded for board at Belle 
Isle. The note from the landlord ran thus: 

"Mr drab Sir, —My terms for board are 
fourteen dollars per week for each person. I can 
accommodate yourself, wife, and daughter, and 
give you two good rooms (parlor in common). 
Sir forty dollars per week, which will be my low* 
eat mark; and an answer is immediately solid*- 
ed, as many are waiting for your decision. 

" Your ob’t servant, J. Boyce." 

" The /terms are frightful," said Mrs. Budd; 
“ but everything is so high. Besides, you know 
it costs us something to live at home. We 
■tRi close the house Tn the event of our going, 
husband, and Dinah will stay in the kitchen 
and prepare your dinners, which is one great 
consideration." 

" And how much will my good dinners cost, 
wife, even at home? We had better shut up 
altogether, and I will dine at the club." 

"Then there will be the extra cost of our 
washing, father," interposed Lizzie—the truth 
was, the name of Clnb House had become rather 
obnoxious to mother and daughter. Finally, 
the two prevailed, and Dinah promised to be 
faithful, and the terms were accep^d ; and as 
they were to be complied with in the coarse of a 
few days, " our Lizzie " proceeded forthwith to 
secure the making of her flounced dress. Agnes, 
the house seamstress, declared she could not do 
it—it would inflame her eyes, and she had " fa¬ 
ther’s dickeys ” to moke, and lots of work to do; 
it must be put out. So Mrs. Bush, the dress¬ 
maker, was waited on, who declared her inability 
to complete the dress before the tenth of Au¬ 
gust, a period five weeks hence, and her terms 
would be twelve dollars for the work. It would 
take an expert button-stitch sewer five days to 
embroider the flounces; for her part she would 
not try the experiment for twice that sum; but 
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•ha employed pool women who war* wQing to 
labor upon the lowest terms, articles for living 
were so high. , ' 

" And could you direct me to such an one V* 
Inquired the courteous Lizzie, “ I could barter 
fbr the dress cheaper than you/' 

“Why, yea, there is Mrs. Lety, an English¬ 
woman, who works beautifully ; " but she has a 
dck baby, and a feeble boy, and how in the 
world she could find time I cannot divine; but 
If she does it, you will be satisfied with reason¬ 
able terms and nice work." 
r Lizzie took her address, and proceeded forth¬ 
with to Dark Alley, where, up three flights of 
stairs, in a neat, but poor room, she found the 
womdfii of her search. She was administering a 
dose of castor oil to her poor, sick baby. A boy 
of fourteen, tall, lean and puny, rose, and po¬ 
litely offered her his seat. An elegant embroid¬ 
ered cashmere blanket lay nicely folded upon the 
Work-table, and Lizzie, seizing it, remarked upon 
the exquisite needle-work. 

' 44 And pray how much pay do you receive for 
this, Mrs. Lety V * she inquired. 

“ Only three dollars, ma'am; it is the chria- 
tetoing blanket for little Hollo Stearns. It must 
bo sent home to night He is to be baptized to¬ 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Steams was a very rich lady, who had 
the reputation of “ grinding the poor,” but she 
gave large fruit parties, ant splendid balls, a^ 
kept a princely establishment. " Now if snch a 
person can get her work (lone so cheaply,” 
thought Lizzie, " it is surely no harm for me to 
try my skill.” Thus we see the influence of 
example. 

• ** Now, Mrs. Lety, for what would you make, 
after it is all fitted, a sky-blue dress, with seven 
narrow flounces, each button-holed at the edge, 
and trimmed slightly at the top, according to the 
last fashion-plate, and when could I have the 
mme!" 

’ Mrs. Lety looked at the poor baby—a tear 
stole down her cheek. 

" This little Wee thing,” replied she, “ ought 
to have all my care, but she ,is Ihe best little 
cfceature in the world. She lays for hours in her 
cradle, looking at me, so busy with ray needle, 
and yet it grieves me to the heart that I cannot 
find time to carry her out in the fresh air; she is 
pining for it, and Eddy, my son, who just 
stepped out, is getting thin. His employer 
sent him home, last night, and kihdiy gave him 
three dollars to take him into the country; but 
1 was obliged to borrbw it of him to pay my 
rent, and now I am afraid Mrs. Steams will 
not pay the cash down for her blanket. These 


rich people often make me wait fbr my money > 
they do not consider how indebted the poor am 
to a little cash to secure their comforts.” 

Lizzie thought within herself, where Ia the 
world should she raise the eight dollars, which 
was the very lowest terms Mrs. Laly 
name, when her work ya done. Still, it was 
her maxim “ to trust to luck;” so she carried 
the flounces that very day, while the dressmaker 
fitted the waist. There were thirty-five yards of 
button stitching to be done, besides the heading 
and making the dress. 

Mrs. Lety sighed, as Lizzie inquired "if it 
could be done in just eight days—a cash job 1" 

Lizzie soon found her way ont in the fashion* 
able thoroughfare, and the rtaollectioa of Dark 
Alley, and poor Mrs. Lety, and the sick baby, 
and the feeble boy, made little impression. She 
was about going into gay scenes, and the iaa* 
qualities of life were foreordained. Bha only 
hoped her fieunees would be done nicely, and* 
finished at the time. Her mother, too, had com¬ 
plimented her upon her “ good luck ” in getting 
the work done so cheaply. 

The next morning, Lizzie complained of bad 
dreams. She called, the next day, to see how 
her flounces would look. Mrs. Lety had sal up 
all night, and finished one of them already. Shit 
was hindered in the day, by the sick baby. 
Lizzie pitied her, but it did not occur to her if 
she partly prepaid her, what a burden it would 
remove from that worn spirit. She fotgoi even 
to be grateful that shg was not poor. 

In eight days after, Lizzie was among the gay 
throng at Belle Isle. Her dress was completed; 
it was the moat splendid one that had appeared. 
The workmanship was exquisite. But she Had 
sent her father's porter for it, and requested him 
to ask Mrs. Lety to make out her bill, and when 
she returned to the city, she would call and pay 
for it. 

"I pitied the woman," said the porter; "bar 
baby had just breathed its last. The mother 
bent over it in agoqy. 'Poor thing/ said she, 

1 1 fear I have neglected it, but I felt obliged to 
work, as I promised the job, and expected my 
pay as soon as it was executed.'" 

"An* faith," said Jeremiah, "here's a five- 
dollar bill, if 'twill da you any gude. may 
help light the baby through purgatory." 

"The babe is already in heaven," replied 
Mrs. Lety; " but it will give it a decent burial, 
as the undertaker gives me hie services.'' 

Lizzie appeared that evening in her flounced 
dress, and was the admiration of the crowd. 
She had recommended her friend, Ada Sumner, 
to Mrs. Lety, to do a similar job, but whan ska 
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lotrghtber, M>s. Lety was not to be fouqd in 
Bark Alley. The good angels had borne her 
away to the father of spirits, and her weary 
head wa* at rest. Her sick boy had found a 
home with his employer, and there was no bill 
ever made out for the flounced dress. Such " de¬ 
ferred accounts " may be called up when the 
glare and fellies of life have passed away, and 
there is no distinction, save that which character 
bestows, at the Great Tribunal of Justice. We 
should dread to settle them there. 


THAT JOINT SNAKE. 

“ About that joint snake, 'thereby hangs a 

“ A # stranger * was describing the wonderfal 
powers of this 4 piling sarpint ' to a knot of in¬ 
dividuals congregated somewhere out west. 
They listened with open eyes and mouth agape 
with astonishment at the startling account. But 
the assurance that it could separate itself * clean 
apart ia five or six places, and come together 
again as slick a i'in^ as ever you see/ was a 
little too much to believe all at once. As a pub¬ 
lic speaker once remarked, they * doubted fact/ 
and intimated as much. 

" * That's so, I’ve seen it/ quietly remarked 
a very honest and innocent-looking hoosier, who 
stood by. 

“ Sho! ye don't say so! Tell us about it, 
wont/e?" exclaimed two or three in a breath. 

u Wall, I don't mind tailin'/' said the hoosier, 
'* Ye see, I was cornin' 'long the edge of the 
perrayri one mornin', down in Indyanner, when 
fust 1 know, I come across one of these 'ere j’hlt 
snakes, as they call 'em, a great nice feller, 
stretched out in the sun as pooty as ever ypu 
see. I didn't scare him, but jest stepped back a 
little ways, and cut a saplin' about ftmr feet and 
a half long, and trimmed it out slick with my 
jack knife. Thinks I, old feller, I'll find out 
pooty quick how many j’ints you got in ycr. 8o 
I stepped up kinder softly, and hit him a right 
smart lick across the back, and by thunder--!" 

"Did be come apart? What did he do then ?" 
asked the listeners, vexy much excited. 

“ Why, he flew into more’n forty pieces 1 and 
I'll be doggoned if every darned one of 'em 
didn't take right after me V’—Knickerbocker. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

The oddest instance of absence of mind hap¬ 
pened once to Sydney Smith, in fergetting his 
own name. He -says: 

“ I knocked at a door in London, and asked 
'Is Mrs. B. at home ?' ' Yes, sir; pray, what 
dmm ifrall I say ?' I looked in the man's face 
astonished—what name ? what name.?—ay, that 
is the question; what is my name ? I believe 
the man thought me mad; but it is literally 
true that during the space of two or three min¬ 
utes I had no mors idea of who I was than if I 
had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a Dissenter or a Layman. 1 felt as dull as 
Stcrahold and Hopkiffs. At last, to my great 
reHef^lt flashed across me that I was Sydney 


HIGHWAYMEN in the dark. 


BT HORACE B. 8TANIFOBD. 


It was towards the latter part of the afternoon 
that I stopped at the inn of a small village ia the 
southern part of Boone county, Indiana. I mi 
on my way from Indianopolis to Terre Haute* 
and had come thus far out of my way to bring 
seven hundred dollars to a Mr. John Hall, whs 
was an old friend of mine, and who lived some- 
where near here. I ordered my horse to be taken 
care of, and then taking my heavy saddle-bags J 
entered the inn. In the bar-room I found some 
half-dozen men collected, who were smoking and 
drinking, while the landlord stood behind his bar* 
I asked him if ho could let me have a horse until 
morning, or until sometime during the next day 
" Don't know ye/' he responded, rather gruffly. 
" 0," I replied, seeing his drift, " I have left 
mine in the hands of your boy, and I don’t think 
you have a better beast. But my animal has 
travelled hard to-day, and is tired, and as I with 
to ride on a little distance from here on businan> 
I should like a freah one. I will pay you what 
you wish." 

" How far ye goiu' ?" he asked, more mildly., 
" You'll have to tdl me that. I wish to find 
Mr. John Hall." 

"Ho—you're from the west," the landlord ut- 
tAd, with an enlightened look. Mr. Hall's ex¬ 
pectin' ye, aren't he ?" 
j " I think it very likely.” 

" Ho—yes. He wa» here himself, this very 
arternoon; and he said he was expectin' a friend 
along to bring him some money. I'm glad you’ve 
come, for he's owin' me a trifle. Yes, yes—I'll 
let ye have a horse. But must ye go to-night f* 
" Yes," I replied, " for I must be on my way 
to Terre Haute to-morrow.” 

" Yes, yes, he said you was going to Terre 
Haute. But supper's most ready—wont ye atop 
and eat first? and then I can .have the boiM 
ready for ye.” % 

I consented to this, for I was really hungry; ; 
so I sat down and gazed about me. One fellow 
I noticed particularly among those present from 
his peculiar make of frame. He was about as 
large a man—as stout, I mean—as I ever 
He was certainly six feet and-a half tall, and wilt 
shoulders like an ox. He wore a wide-brimmed, 
white felt hat, qnd a white coat. He sat by tty. 
bar smoking an old pipe, but he seemed to taka 
no notice of me, so I left him to himself. Nest 
I noticed an Irishman who had alighted at the 
inn just before I did, and he had also ordered thi 
hostler to feed his horse, but not for a long stop» 
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for fye intended to be on the road again soon. lie 
waa an original-looking genius, with an old, 
black hat upon his head which had been smashed 
down, while the long, matted hair hung oyer his 
ears and eyes almost alike. 

" Do you stop to-night V* asked the host, ad¬ 
dressing the Irishman. 

“Me is it, ye mane ?” cried the Hibernian, 
starting out of a reverie. 

" Tes, sir.” 

“ Och—the divila bit could I shtop if I wanted 
to, for *t ’if take me last penny to pay for me 
rapper. I'm afther findin' one Billy McGuire, 
that's damped hisself down somewhere here¬ 
abouts. Maybe ye's afther kuowin' Billy, now V ' 
Yes—he lives close by Mr, Hall's, where this 
gentleman is going.” 

“ Och hone ! I’ll have company, thin—if the 
gintleman doesn’t object.” 

I assured him that I didn't* and shortly after¬ 
wards we were called to supper. After this I 
asked the landlord to direct me te Mr. Hall’s. 
He toM me that the regular roa£ took a long 
sweep around the swamp to get there, and that 
the distance was some ten miles. There was a 
sorfrof footpath across the swamp, where a per¬ 
son thoroughly acquainted could sometimes drive 
ahorse, though it was a dangerous way, Mr. Hall 
himself, never venturing in it except on foot. 
Bf that way, he said, h was only four miles, 
r looked at my watch, and it was a little p’ast 
flte o'clock—later than I thought. It would be 
soedown in leas than an hoar. However, a re¬ 
spectable hone would take me tefc miles before 
dark. 

f Tbe landlord's horse was brought to the door, 
ami I wait oat. I didn't like the looks of the 
animal much, bat its owner assured sae he'd go. 

“You'd better stop till morning,” the host 
said, after he had cast his eyes over the heavens, 
**for there'll be a rain before you reach your 
j#tsrneyV end.” 

* I looked around. There was a sort of dull 
looking hase to the northward, but I didn't fear 
tfeat I simply asked the host to take care of 
mj Saddle-bags, and see that my hone was well 
provided for, and then I started, the Irishman, 
whose name I found to be John Leary, being 
ready to set out with me. We had not ridden 
far Mart I found that my horse would “go,” 
to he rare, but not over and above fast. How* 
ever, *twae about as well, for my companion's 
beast could no more than keep up with me. 

' Leary was a jolly follow, and I blessed my stars 
t&frl had Mm for a companion. He informed 
trie that he had been on the road once itfore— 
that his friend, McGnire, who, it seemed, lived 




beyond Hall’s, had hired him to come and help 
him get his corn off to market, and do his fall 
work. 

Ere long wo found that our road ran around 
the edge of a long swamp, and that we had to 
travel oar first three miles directly soath, the 
next three nearly west, when the course we wish¬ 
ed to go was nearly north. But another difficulty 
soon arose.’ The host had told me trnly about 
the weather, for in less than an hoar the heavens 
were completely overspread with clouds, and*the 
wind began to pud up cool and damp. Just as 
it was becoming duskisb, we saw a horseman ap¬ 
proaching us from ahead. 

“ Be me sowl, it's Billy McGuire !” cried my 
companion. And so it proved. The two shook 
hands cordially. v 

“ Now ye'll tarn back wid me,” said McGnire, 

“ for I'm goin' down here a bit to stop all night. 
Come wid me, and we'll go home together to¬ 
morrow.” 

1 was sorry to lose my companion,, bnt there 
was no help for it. He bade mo good-by, and 
then turned about. After this I put spurs to my 
horse, and while I kept the rowels in hi* flanks 
he would go quite respectably, but as soon as tne 
source of pain was removed he lagged again. 

The sun was down, and darkness followed 
quickly afterwards. I notfr judged that I had 
about four miles to travel, for I had just turned 
the last curve, and was now on the right coarse. 
Ere long a low peal of thunder rumbled among 
the bluffs to the northward, and big drops of rain 
began to fall. It grew darker and darker, until 
I could no longer see the road, but my horse flow 1 
proved himself good for something, for he knew 
the way, and trotted slowly and steadily on. The 
sharp lightning was not long in reaching me, 
and by its assistance I got occasional glimpses of 
the road. I could see that the woods were upon 
both hands, and that upon the right the path 
was still by the swamp. 

I was peering out into the darkness ahead, so 
as to be ready to catch a view of the road, when 
the lightning should come again, when a flash 
opened upon the way, and I distinctly saw, not 
more than two rods ahead of me, and upon the 
right hand, two men crouched down by the path. 
One of them I knew in an instant. I recognized 
the wide-brimmed, white hat, the white coat, and 
the Herculean frame. Of course those men could 
be there but for one purpose. They had heard 
the landlord's remarks touching my business with 
Mr. Hall, and of course they knew I had the 
money with me. They had taken the path across 
the swamp, and had thus “headed” me. Ib- 
stinctively 1 felt for my pistols, but I had left* 
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* them in my saddle bag? I What was to be done? 
£ thought struck me. I smashed my hat down, 
and palled my hair over my eyes, and then 
crouched low in my saddle. 

"Hold, my friend I” shouted a voice close by 
me, and as my horse gave a start backwird I 
kne# some one had caught him by the head. 
"Tour money we want! Come down here!" 

At that instant a streak of lightning flashed 
beyond the trees. It was not vivid where we 
we«, but yet it gave light enough for me to see 
the stout fellow, whom I had seen in the bar¬ 
room, holding my horse by the head with one 
hand, while in the other he held a short club. 

•* Och! bowly mithef o' Moses !" I cried, im¬ 
itating the peculiar voice of Leary as well as I 
could—and I flatter myself 'twaa pretty good— 
*< yc'j »ii find poor pickin’ on the bones ov John¬ 
ny Leary, now. For the love ov heavdn, gintle- 
min, don't be afther murtherin* me intirely!" 

* “ Eh i" grunted the stout man, in a disappoint¬ 
ed tone. " You aren't bound to old Hall's V* 

“ Me ? Och-ho—an' isn't it to Billy McGuire's 
I'm goin', if the impudent, nasty storm doesn't 
benight me ?” 

“ But ye had a companion," growled the big 
highwayman. 

“ Ha—an' wasn't it a mighty illigant baste 
inthirely as the lartdlprd was afther lettin' the 
poor man have. Be jabers, I lagged along for 
'im till it began to rain, an' thin I towld 'im, 
eeein’ as I'd got the furthest to go. I'd jist be 
afther biddin' 'im good night. But he's a corn¬ 
in' throught the dark behind mo. Don’t tape 
me here, kind gintlemin. O, mither ov me, if I 
had a bit, I'd give it till ye’s wid pleasure ; but 
the landlord—bad luck to the likes ov him—took 
me last penny, when I towld him I'd got not a 
blessed ha'-penny more." 

“ Well—away ye go," cried the highwayman, 
“ but mind now that ye keep straight ahead." 

"It’s straight ahead Billy lives, isn't it?" 

" Yes." 

“ Thin I'd be a fool to go anywhere else." 

With these words I put spurs to my horse, and 
he started on. A flash of lightning showed me 
the road straight ahead, and I ploughed up the 
poor beast's flanks savagely. He leaped away 
from beneath the pain with more spirit than I 
thought him capable of, and in half an hour from 
t jip* time, I was sitting before a blaring fire in 
vjy friend's house. I described to him the man 
who had stopped me upon the highway, and he 
remembered to have seen him at the inn that 
afternoon, but he did not know him. 

I paid Mr. Hall seven hundred and fifty dol- 
bis 1& all* and on the next morning I returned 


to the inn. On the way I met McGuire bad 
Leary, and I stopped to tell my transient com¬ 
panion how I had assumed his guise and speech 
to my salvation, for well did I know that I should 
never have seen the light of another morning on 
earth had the highwayman known me. The two 
Irishmen laughed heartily at my ruse, and after 
some comical remarks from Leary, we separated. 
As I was in a hurry—absolute necessity de¬ 
manded my presence at Terre Haute—I said 
nothing of my adventure at the inn, fearing that 
in some way I might be detained. And more¬ 
over, I knew that if Mr. Hall saw the villains he 
would know ohe of them at least, and that might 
be the means of clearing them on i. But t look¬ 
ed about for my stout friend in vain. Perhaps 
he "smelled the rat," and had gone. At all 
events, I have not seen nor heard from him since 
though I have by no means forgotten him. 


ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

In Buck's " Beauties, Harmonies, and Sub¬ 
limities of Nature," we find maar curious sad 
important facts recorded, some of which exhibit 
a striking analogy between human characteris¬ 
tics and those of animals: "Thus in the jat, ws 
may trace the petulant airs of a coquette; in 
the magpie, the restlessness, flippancy y mad ego¬ 
tistical obtrusivene?s of the gallant; while us 
green macaw is the perfect emblem of asuipf- 
cious and Jealous spouse—for if its master*! ca¬ 
resses are transferred to a dog, a Cat, a bird, er 
even a child, nothing can exceed its anxiety sod 
fury, nor will it be appeased till he forsakes tbs 
new favorite and returns to it. Envious mea 
and calumniating women we may compart tb 
the porcupine and the secretary-bird; audit* 
selfish will find their type in the rhinoceros, 
since it is said to be incapable either of gratis# 
or attachment; while the inebriate may also be 
classed with the rongette bat, whose propensity 
to become intoxicated with the juice of the pan* 
tree is no less proverbial. Again, obetiiiaie or 
perverse persons may read their lineaments of 
character in that of the Lapland mouse or tfj* 
Arctic puffin; for if the latter should iehrt tw 
edd of a hough, thrust Into its hole, rather tbs* 
let it go it wul suffer itself to be drawn oat bf m 
and killed; and the former will not move oqi v 
its course fof anything or anybody." 


The Philadelphia Snn, which has a rtrs ey* 
for " queer bits/' gives the following as a ware* 
ing specimen of what a reporter once did 
duly armed and equipped according to law, with 
a brick in his hat, snake in his boot, and a shot 
in his neck: „ M 4 

" Yesterday morning, at 4 o'clock, P • 

««*)i man, named Jones, or Brown, or Smim, 
with a heel in the hole of his trowsers, comuH* 
ted arsenic bv swallowing a dose of suicide- 
The verdict of the inquest returned a juiyuj* 
the decaasad came to tha frets In aotocoanro 
with his death. He leaves a child ao£ 
wives to lament the end of liis untimely lose- 
In death we are in the midst of lifro. 
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Fond hope! thou animating a tar, 

That, brightly glimmering from alkr, 

Wilmn fcrth and eheen with flattariag itji, 
Ow tarty, happy, yootfaM days. 

Fair u the beema of morning light, 

Sweat hope around our pathway bright, 
Ohr all oar ftitme proepaeta twinaa, 
dad with raaplaodant baanty ahinat. 

Tla hope, rweet hope, that heal* the mart, 
Beat by affliction >• withering dart, 

Mapala the gloom of grief; and brings 
▲ healing balm upon its wings. 

Then e'er my soul, In rlsione bright, 

Shad forth, fkir hope, thy radiant light; 

Let me enjoy thy bliashil dreams, 

Moca sweet by for than murmuring streams: 

Until lift’s pilgrimage is o’er, 

Tfhsn earthly hopes can charm no mote; 

Thao find a hope from s orrow free, 

Of blamed immortality. 


OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLMASTER. 

BT ABBA MACDONALD. 

Mant years hare pawed, since I went to 
school in that dear, old, comicaMooking, brown 
•cfaool house, under the shadow of the hill. Bat 
the memories of those winters and summers when 
I trudged merrily to and fro over the shortest 
quarter of a mile ever known in my experience, 
•eem yet very fresh, pleasant and beautiful. I 
always caxried my dinner, and O, the splendid 
times we eluldren looked forward to at noon¬ 
time, which was generally mu hour long. Our 
dinners despatched with speed, and tho sweeping 
of the school room achieved, we wore then all 
ready for “ Puss in the Corner,” 14 Blindman’s 
Buff/’ etc., which all who have played them 
know, am very exciting games, and highly pro¬ 
ductive of bumpod heads, torn pantalettes, loss 
•f breath, and physical exhaustion generally; 
besides being very convenient arrangements for 
those who are particularly pleased with having, 
their toes trodden upon. N 

. 1 remember one day when we were in the full 
glory of a gaxne of “Puss in tho Comer,” that John 
Sykes, one of the big boys, in a headlong dash 
for a comer, made a slight miscalculation in the 
definition of a straight line, and brought up with 
s crash against the master’s desk, and as a nat* 
find consequence, over it went, and its misccila- 
boons contents lay scattered on the floor. 

Hostilities were immediately suspended, and 
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we stood aghast Them lay: book* sb*e,a pOt 

ef corrected compositions, three rosy applet, a 
pwseot to Mr. Gray from bright-eyed LWe 
Adams, rolling innocently about under the 
benches. Bat worse than ail, the inkstand had 
had the inseverable impudence to empty ks 
ebouy-oolored contents all ove* the floor, the new 
register, con t ai ni n g all our names, mod the new 
copy-book, in which the master had just set new 
copies. Nothing had emped, and what to do 
we knew not. 

This was the first week of the winter school; 
we had a new teacher, and we did not yet know 
what his disposition was, whether pacific or png* 
naefcos, and we were rather doubtful ae to the 
consequences of the noon’s performance. How¬ 
ever, the overturn of the desk was a fixed foot, 
and there was nothing for it but to prepare and 
arrange matters as well as we could for the ad¬ 
vent of the master in the afternoon. John Sykes, 
rubbing his side, and looking rather solemn, 
wiped up the ink with the papers that could bo 
gathered from our dinner baskets, we all the 
while rating him soundly for befog so careless. 

Before it drew near the time for tho master to 
anfoe, everything was prepared; the desk was 
in its place, its lid concealing the dreadful sight 
within; the black stains on the floor alone be¬ 
trayed us. Never did a schoolmaster behold ** 
more meek, well-behaved set of scholars than we 
were, when Mr. Gray rapped on the window with 
his ferule that afternoon to* call the school to or¬ 
der. He sat down before his desk, not an eye* 
but was riveted to the book; we dreaded to look 
thfit way, and I imagined John Sykes’s feelings 
must be something like those of John Rogers at 
the stake. 

The master’s clear voice broke the spell. "I 
find my desk in rather a more disorderly state 
than when X left it. You played * Puss in the 
Corner,’ this noon, did you not? Some one nut 
against this desk and overturned it. It was an 
accident, and I freely forgive whoever did it, 
with a request that yon will be more careful in 
future.” 

Wo were thunderstruck. Jjht reaction was 
overwhelming. Forgiveness with a mild re¬ 
proof, when we expected stem questionings, and 
a whipping for ihe most guilty one! We had 
been taught to look for very different proceedings, 
by the experience of former admmiatnrtionsin 
the Millwood district It was too much for poor 
John Sykes, who was as tall as the master, and 
who had always been the bravado of the school.* 
The kind voice, and the gentle manner, touched 
a t rad er chord in his heart, and he could.not, 
study Ms algebra lesson in peace, till he hod, 
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heart?Mb &ny, toM Mm feat he Was fee unM - 
teofemal atttfcior of fee mischief, and bogged Ids 
p«4on for his carelessness. It was att astonish* 
fog condescension for John Sykes, he was usually 
to-stubborn as a male, and possessed the 44 don't 
Mre" spirit to perfection, and we all looked at 
Win with perfect amazement, when he went np 
Wife each a penitent expression to the master's 
te*. Mr. Gray spoke to him with such a beat** 
ttibi enlUe, that John was his firm friend erer af¬ 
ter, and Mr. Gray marched triumphantly into the 
aifeefems and confidence of ns all, on the bridge 
Of that simple act. It was the first time in oat 
Uses that a schoolmaster of Millwood district 
had behaved in such a manner about so serious 
a matter, accident or not, and children as we 
Wars, k gave ns new opinions upon the system 
of moral government. After that, Mr. Gray had 
tho respect and love of ns all, from little Amy 
Poster, just learning Jo spell cat, up to John 
Sytoss, and Dick Mansfield, studying algebra/ 
ftod geometry. 

* There were about thirty scholars in 44 oor dis¬ 
trict," of all 8ia» and ages. I was fourteen that 
winter, and quite a tall girl for my age, bat there 
wire several girls In school, older than I. Bes¬ 
sie Allen, Carrie Mansfield, Mary Ellis, and 
Cora Linn. Bessie was a merry girl of sixteen, 
the ^veriest witch I ever saw, the heroine of mer¬ 
rymakings, and the most ingenious of fen-con¬ 
trivers. We called her our attorney general. 

(We had a class in United States government 
feat winter.) Carrie Mansfield was postmaster 
general, because she bad been appointed to tran¬ 
sact all business of weight and importance con¬ 
nected wife fee post-office, an edifice consisting 
of three books built up together, and covered 
wife a pocket-handkerchief, which was lifted for 
the deposition of inch-equare letters, postage 
twenty-five cents, paid . Mary Ellis^ queen of 
the spelling contests, was elected secretary of 
state. Cora Linn, a fair haired angel, whom we 
all lOted, acted as secretary of the home depart¬ 
ment, while I was named secretary of war, an 
appointment which I stoutly declined, till I found 
I was reduced to 44 Hobson's choice, that or 
none, f ' for secretary of fee navy did not mean 
anything, and ditto of the treasury would have 
heed splendid, but unfortunately there was no 
money to be taken care of. 

My office fas a responsible one I can tell you, 
foroo me devolved the task of arangfog amica¬ 
bly, all little squabbles, and of being a mediator 
b et w ee n contending parties, excepting all eases in 
Whtoh I was* party myself then, of cams* I 
coaid riot act. Was not oars an august ca fo nt y 
gafote rialddr t Bwtf have not tattle* abbot' 


fee president yet She Was dear, lovely Agnea 
Foster, fee pet and.delight ef the whole school. 
Not a girl feat did not trust and look np to her, 
nor a boy, but would give up the best sliding- 
place, and resign the swiftest sled to her. She 
was sixteen, fresh and lovely as the roses of June. 
She and her little sister Amy were fee only 
children of their widowed mother. They were 
very poor, now, and Agnes was striving to gain 
an education sufficient to qualify her for fee situa¬ 
tion of teacher in some academy or select School. 
To her we went for sympathy in childish troubles, 
to her we carried a knotty question in grammar, or 
a puzzling sum in fractions; the same kind smile 
always comforted ns, and her cahn mind and 
patient skill helped us speedily to overcome the 
difficulty. 

Agnes was beaotifel, though she s e we d per¬ 
fectly unconscious of it, and that was fee greatest 
charm of all. The girls were always praising 
her, calling her eyes 44 blue violets," and her hair 
44 braided sunbeams, H her cheeks 44 danfoskroses," 
and her teeth 44 pearls set in coral.” But she al¬ 
ways laughed, and told us we need not imagine 
she believed our nonsense, that we must see her 
through green spectacles, etc. Mary Ellis said, 
44 sure enough, the glasses art love, and the 
bridge and bows are made of your goodness." 
We called this very smart of Mary Ellis, and ad¬ 
mired it enthusiastically. We used to Imagine 
that Mr. Gray stayed at her desk longer when be 
wrote her copies, or explained her geometry 
propositions, from some unaccountable reason, 
than he did to any of ours, and Mary EHis actu¬ 
ally declared that Mr. Gny's eyes had a pecu¬ 
liar expression when Aggie Foster was reciting, 
bnt of course it was all imagination, we thought. 
Mr. Gray 44 boarded round,” and great were the 
preparations at home, and great the joy of the 
delegation from the family, when It came their 
turn to escort fee master home wife them from 
school. 

The tea-table was set wife mince and pump¬ 
kin pie, donghnnts, cheese, dried beef, pickles, 
and from two to five kinds of preserves. The' 
more viands fee table could be made to contain, 
the better, for no precious culinary stores were 
spared when Mr. Gray came. The parents ad¬ 
mired him as much as the scholars, for he had a 
kind word and a cordial smile for all, from the 
old grandmamma, holding her knitting Work In 
the corner, with thin and withered fingers, to the 
innocent baby creeping about fee floor. He 
could talk of politics and agricultural Improve-' 
raents with fee fathers, wife as much ease, 
to as perfect satisfaction, as he could Invent new 
games, and tell little stories for fee cHBdrea. In 
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fotn^ufi feguitiad MmuipiM^n of ttaehers, 
and the most charming of men. Joseph Gray’ 
was indeed a pattern young man. He had ootae 
into the town the week before eehool was to com¬ 
mence, and stopped at the tillage idn. None 
kueA from whence he came or whither he was 
4oing, he did not take pains to gratify any one's 
cariosity on these points. When school-meeting 
night came, and the committee men of Millwood 
district assembled in die old school-house, Joseph 
Quay presented himself there as a candidate for 
the office of teacher. He declined presenting tes¬ 
timonials, acknowledged himself a stranger to all 
in the town, bat he asked for a month's trial, and 
if at the end of that period the district were not 
satisfied, he would resign the situation, and re¬ 
quire no compensation for the month's time. 
This was rather a singular proposal, but it was a 
eery generous one certainly; and after some con¬ 
sultation, Deacon Sykes and Squire Ellis agreed 
l» install Mr. Gray lord and sovereign over our 
s own by nhte brown school-house. Mr. Gray 
had Informed the committee that he was as well 
qualified for the post as district school teachers 
asngeherafly expected to be, and expressed him¬ 
self ready for the examination. Armed with a 
formidable army of geography and arithmetic, 
Mr. HUis and Major Thornton commenced oper¬ 
ations. They considered themselves an examin¬ 
ing commi tt ee “ par excellence," “ au frit " at 
all p n asM a g questions, and attacks upon points 
least expected. Many a poor youth had they 
led intowu arithmetical or grammatical quagmire, 
in which he floundered, and vainly endeavored 
to escape. This time they found their match. 
Mr. Gtay was a little more than enough for both 
of them- Beady on every subject, prompt and 
dear with an answer to the most far-fetched 
queatioti, the committee vainly tried to trip him 
up with an arithmetical problem, or turn a geo¬ 
graphical stumbling block in his way. Major 
Ths rit oi > > great gnu, the famous plaster sum, 
among the miscellaneous questions in Adams's 
arithmetic* was fired off in such au expert and 
masterly manner, that it provoked an emphatic 
i lUfinnifm of admiration from that gentleman, 
astd the preposition of Euclid, the triangle de¬ 
scribed in a circle, another bugbear, was vanquish¬ 
ed IzLea equally sure and speedy manner. Squire 
SUii took off his spectacles, Major Thornton 
kwleAuS Squire Ellis, and that gentleman return- 
ed the Compliment. The looks said as plainly 
as woods'* “ /am perfectly satisfied, are not you f" 
1a foe* they were' both delighted, and decided 
time if Mje, Gray's governing talents were as good 
aa hie book-teaming, Millwood district had gain¬ 
ed a UttMurn indeed. The school went on ms I 




h*ve before described it. Dismiss Mr. Gtay h*> 
deed) Every day he increased in vafem* stiff 
every day we loved him better. * 

It was a perfect delight to look at Mm, for bu 
woe very handsome. A broad intellectual brow* 
from which masses of raven hair were care l ess ly - 
thrown b%ck; eyes, glorious with the fight Of 
enthusiasm and foeting; a mouth wMeh for 
sweetness we thought could not be surpassed* 1 
and you have his portrait. Mr. Joseph Gngv 
and his perfections formed a subject for perpet^ 
ual discussion in the councils of that august body*: 

“ our cabinet." We might start upon themes ar 
far removed from it,'as the Black Sea is fiotiu 
Lake Superior, but by some strange and irrestet-J 
ible influence we always came round to Mr.' 
Gray at last 

How amused he would have been if he hod 
heard our nonsense. We need to wonder if hi 
right ear* ever troubled him with a certain buvrfh 
mg sensation which the oM sign declares one to) 
experience, when people are saying good things 
of them; but we never ascertained the truth of 
the matter jn regard to Mr. Gray. 

From some inexplicable cause, we never couMf 
get Agnes Foster to say one word in praise os 
blame of Mr. Gray. She listened with a smile to 
our talk, but in vain we tried to extract any scot 
of an opinion of him, from her. One day Castfe/ 
Mansfield, fairly out of patience, broke forth: 
" Why, Agnes Foster, I do think yon are foe 
strangest girl I ever saw In my lifo. I’ve bee* 
trying here half an hour to get you to talk about 
Mr. Gray, and you wont even acknowledge that 
he's handsome. You think him a fright, I sup¬ 
pose. Pray tell me if you consider him at all to 
be compared in beauty to old Daddy Dickman, 
who carries the mail, and who wears a gray wig; 
and smells of whiskey f" 

The tears came into Agnes’s eyes. Carrie was 
melted in an instant, and begged pardon for her 
sneering tone. 

“ Indeed," said Aggie, “ you do me injustice; 
those that say the least, sometimes think thti 
most. Because I do not lavish praises on Mr. 
Gray so enthusiastically as yon do, or talk my¬ 
self breathless in admiration of his talents or Ms 
fine face; do you think I dislike him, or do nor 
appreciate him ? You are fimHously mistaken.' 
He has not a warmer friend in school than my¬ 
self, and I do not contidet it necessary to Say 
more. There he comes now." 

. We were in our seats and studying our lesson M 
as demurely as possible—with a most useon* 
scions ab^-when he entered'the room. 

December, January and February fled by, and 
it was the first of March, just a week before tM 
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dtM of school. How we decided to giro op 
Mil Gray. School hid been i delightful place, 
lod the winter had seemed so short. Where had 
the days and weeks gone ? 

, One morning, gro or three days before exam¬ 
ination, Agnes Foster came to school with a rery 
sad expression on her beautiful face, and her 
eyas looked as if she had been weeping. With 
eager questionings we gathered around our fa- 
wpcite, and in a faltering voice, she ttld us that 
her mother had the evening before received nows 
that the bank in which her little all was invested 
had failed, and she had lost every farthing she 
possessed, and they had noTeven enough money 
left to pay their rent. They must leave Millwood 
and go to the far west, where they had relatives 
in moderate circumstances, who would lend 
them the money to pay for travelling expenses. 
What they were fto do there she knew not. Poor 
Agnes, our hearts bled for her. Generous Cora 
% 4 nn cried: “ O, if I only had money of my own, 
I would make up all you have lost. In the midst 
of the sorrowful scene, Mr. Gray came in. Ag¬ 
nes flew to her seat, and bent her head over her 
book, to hide her team from him; we all remain- 
ad standing by the desk, undecided what to do. 
The master looked inquiringly from one to 
another. “What is the matter?" said he, at 
lwtgth; “and why do I see such sad faces ? what 
haa happened ?’’ t 

Carrie Mansfield, without seeing Agnes's ago¬ 
nised telegraphing! to her to stop, told Mr. 
Gray the story in a low tone. He changed color, 
and looked more agitated than we had ever seen 
him. He went and sat down by her side at once. 

“ Dear Agnes," said be, possessing himself of 
her hand, spite of her gentle opposition, “ what 
is this that Carrie has been telling me ? Is it in¬ 
deed true?" Agnes bowed tearfully. “I feel 
far you deeply," said be, “ tell your mother I will 
call on her this evening, perhaps I can be of ser¬ 
vice to you in your distress." 

Agnes gave him one grateful, admiring look, 
tad took refuge in her open geometry, lying up* 
oa her desk, to hide her blushes and tears. Mr. 
Gray said no more. We fancied he looked unu¬ 
sually happy all that day, but never did he seem 
so absent-minded. We did not know what had 
possessed the man. He sent out little Sammy 
Jones after an armful of wood, and when he ap¬ 
peared with it, told him to bring it to the desk 
and he would show him how to spell it. In our 
history class, he said “ very well," when stupid 
Sarah Wright put the Norman conquest in 
Queen Anne's reign, and smiled at Mary Jones 
when she told him that William Carlton waa file 
qgfhor of the Gunpowder Plot. 


Mr. Gray’s eyes looked at Agnes, when she 
passed out of the school-room, that afternoon to 
go home, with an intense expression that brought 
the crimson blush to her forehead. Ton may 
imagine we felt interested in Mr. Gray’s move* 
meats that evening. Carrie Mansfield, at whoso 
house he was boarding for a day or two, promised 
to watch his operations and report to the cabinet 
next day. 

Joseph Gray came home to Squire Ellis's from 
school, and went straight to his room, staying 
there till tea-time. Carrie told ns his behaviour 
at table was as mysterious as it had been at 
school. Nobody could gethim to talk. Hie cap 
of tea was untouched, and all he did was to keep 
up appearances with a piece of biscuit and but¬ 
ter in one haad, and pretend to eat preserved 
plums with the other. Tea over, that gentleman, 
telling Carrie with a bland smile he waa going 
out, asked her for his hat. As soon as she had 
brought it, he seised it with nervous haste, nod 
escaped from the house. Came began to gooes 
at the state of matters, and she rightly guessed, 
Mr. Gray was in love with our Agnes. No wan¬ 
der he was absent-minded, poor man. Young 
gentlemen in his state of mind are apt to be, and 
Carrie went about washing the tea-dishes, wish¬ 
ing Mr. Gray success, and fancying how happy 
Agnes would be with him. 

Mr. Gray made the best of his way to Mrs. 
Foster's abode, and his hand trembled as ha 
knocked at the door. Agues opened it; “ How 
kind you are, Mr. Gray,” she said; “ my moth¬ 
er will be very glad to see you." • 

Stooping his head to enter the low door of the 
sitting-room, he took a chair beside Mrs. Foster, 
who thanked him with earnestness for hit kind¬ 
ness in coming to them. 

“ Listen to me a few moments, Mrs. Foster," 
said he, “and perhaps jou will alter your opinion 
of the disinterested benevolence yon say Ipo rs ee s . 
I am come, not to restore you a treasure, but to 
ask one of you. Tou know the scripture proverb, 
* from him that hath not, shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath.'" 

Mrs. Foster was speechless with astonishment. 
Mr. Gray's eyes looked for Agnes. Sbe wn sit¬ 
ting the other side of the room leaning her elbow 
on the table, the color coming and going on bar 
sweet face. Mr. Gray continued: “ Allow me to 
tell you a short story. I came to Millwood an 
utter stranger to all its good people. I came, 
seeking to escape from the emptiness ofdksMoa- 
aMe life. I wanted to find a rescind a refresh¬ 
ing change, in a quiet, simple Hfo, in a country 
village, dud see if 1 could be loved and est e e m ed 
for myself alone. Why should my wealt h and 
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position fa we t to my only titto to public fetor ? 
I p r es ente d myself as a district school taadtor, 
and was aoeeptad. No time in my life has been 
happier to me than this winter, for I have felt a 
thousand times repaid for the sacrifice I^have 
made, in assuming a hambler capacity than I 
ever dreamed I could fill contentedly, by the love 
I feel smo my beloved pupils have felt for me, 
and the kindness I have found everywhere. And 
my dear madam,* 7 Mr. Gray's voice became more 
earnest, “ I seek your daughter, and I ask you to 
give her to me as the richest treasure I ever ean 
possess. If I can teach her to love me,** and he 
turned with a passionate glance to Agnes, who 
aat transfixed ’frith astonishment, “ I promise to 
devote my life to make her happy. Will you 
give her to me, if she herself is not averse to the 
transfer?** 

The widow sat silent. She could not speak. 
At last she said: “ Tou are too kind, too gener¬ 
ous. I cannot realize all this. Agnes most de¬ 
cide. If she loves you as you desire, we are too 
hap^y ;**and she left the room to hide her emotion. 

“Agnes/* said Mr. Gray, “you have heard 
my story. I have sometimes fancied that as a 
schoolmaster I could win your love; shall I fail 
to do so in my new capacity ?” and again his eyes 
seemed to read her very soul. 

Agnes made a brave effort to speak calmly. 
“ Mr. Gray/* she said, “how could I help lov¬ 
ing you long ago ? But I am not fit to be your 
bride—I am a simple country-girl—I know noth¬ 
ing of the world, and should disgrace you in your 
own rank. I am not worthy of you.** 

“ Let me be the judge of that/* said Joseph 
Gray, holding feat both her hands. “ If you can 
love me, that is all I ask. To be loved for my¬ 
self alone, is the proudest joy that could ever 
come to my heart. Dear Agnes, you have made 
me happier feai} I ever dreamed I could be.** 

The next day the story went flying all over 
the village, “ how the ^chool teacher had turned 
out to to a very rich man, who had only taught 
school because he liked it, and not at all for the 
eighteen dollars a month.** “ How he had offered 
himself to sweet Agnes Foster, and been accept¬ 
ed, and her mother had 'concluded not to go 
west at present/ ** and “how Agnes would live 
in a magnificent house, and need not lift a finger.** 
Everybody rejoiced at Agnes's good-fortune. You 
can imagine there was quite an exciting time at 
fee next meeting of the cabinet, and many sig¬ 
nificant looks were launched from roguish eyes 
at poor Aggie, who endured them with the pa¬ 
tience of a martyr. 

School closed and Mr. Gray went away. In 
two or three days came a thick letter directed to 


“ Miss Agnes Foster, m#ttd/* In the same 
graceful hand that wrote the copies in our writing 
books. 

In June, Mr. Gray came back to Millwood, 
what for, we could guess without fee slightest 
difficulty. The roses that twilled her hair were 
not so fresh and beautiful as “our Agnes/* when 
she stood by Mr. Gray's side, on her wedding 
morning. 

Cora Linn and Mary Ellis were bridesmaids, 
and they said so, and we all believed them, of 
course. Mr. Gray took Agnes away from ns to 
his splendid home, and so the cabinet lost its 
president. 


JOKING WITH A BARBER. 

Stopping for a day or two at a village a short 
way from Boston, Jeems went to a barber's to 
get shaved. On entering, and casting his eye 
about fee room, to perceiveG^hsf fee barber 
drove a double trade of tonsor and small grocer. 

“ Shave, sir ?" said the barber to his customer 
whose face sufficiently indicated the object of his 
visit. 

Joems made no reply, but drawing himself up 
to a lofty height, proceeded, in the attorney fash¬ 
ion, to interrogate the barber as follows: 

“ Sir, you are a barber?** 

“ Yes, sir; have a shave ?'* 

“ And do you also keep this oyster cellar ?** 

" Yes, sir; have any oysters ?** 

“ Well, sir, this occupation of yours gives rise 
to the most horrible suspicions. It is a serious 
thing to submit one's head to fee manipulations 
of a stranger; but if you can answer a couple of 
questions to my satisfaction I should like to to 
staved.” 

. The barber said he would try. 

“Well, sir/* said Jeems solemnly,“do you 
shave with your oyster-knife ?'* 

“ No, sir/* said the barber, smiling. 

“ One question more,” continued the ktme- 
gator, “ and remember feat you are under an 
oath, or rather, recollect that this is a serious bu¬ 
siness (the barber started) one question more; 
do you never open oyBters with your ntoor?” • 

“ No, sir !** exclaimed the barber, indignantly 
amid a roar of laughter from the bystanders. 

“ Then stave me,” said Jeems, throwing him¬ 
self into the chair, and untying his neck-cloth 
with the air of a man who has unshaken confi¬ 
dence in human nature.— New (Meant Pioayune. 


THE BUTTER TREE. 

On the banks of the Niger, in Africa, they 
have a tree called Jto Shea, from which excellent 
butter is obtained The tree is like our oak t and 
the fruit somewhat resembles fee Spanish olive. 
The kernel of the fruit is dried in the sun and 
then boiled, and the butter thus obtained is whiter, 
firmer, and of a richer flavor than that obtained 
from a cow, besides keeping sweet a year without 
salt. The growth and preparation of this article 
is one of the leading objects of African industry 
and constitutes the main article of their inland 
commerce .—African Researches. 
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0, wIwb I’m roaming all alooe, 

I’m happier than when 

I mingle in the masy dance. 

Or tread the haunts of men. 

I lore to gaae on other scenes, 

The lhir, bright, aroze iky, 

Upon whose peaoefal bosom blue, 

The white clouds wander by. 

And the lhir, bright golden flowers 
Hare each delights for me; 

For in tbeir tender leares and buds 
God’s handiwork I see. 

I lore the music of the winds, 

Whose notes are soft and low; 

And when the notes more loud and rough, 
The lea^^rancbee bow. 


MRS. BUSH’S BAY WINDOWS. 


BT MBS. B. VSLLMONT. 


Mb. Bush had just such a store as suited his 
fency, and Mrs. Bush had just such a house as 
suited her taste. There was only this difference 
between the two—-the store never needed remod¬ 
elling, but the house did. It was now ten years 
Since Mrs. Bush introduced a set of Parisian fur¬ 
niture into her drawing-rooms, and having been 
often stripped of the white linen covering which 
justly belonged to the varied ottomans, chain, 
divans and window-seats, the sun had made 
very free with their bright tints, and like many a 
rouged maiden, their brilliancy began to fade. 
This apparent decay was very opportune, as it 
happened at the very time Mrs. Bash was think¬ 
ing of introducing two bay windows—one to 
adorn her drawing-room, and the other her library 
above. 

And this was no new idea of which Mrs. Bush 
came possessed ; so her husband’s reply, “ that 
it was all nonsense, and never worth while to in¬ 
cur such a useless expense, 9 ’ affected her not in 
the least. She always remembered that she 
brought some property into the marriage bond— 
a circumstance which is rarely forgotten, and 
sometimes too often alluded top for the comfort 
of joint partners in common stock. She would 
have the bay windows; they must be built be¬ 
fore the arrival of the new furniture, which 
would be brought in the fall steamers or packets. 
Mr. Bush was about to take a western tour “ to 
Iqok after bad debts,” and in his absence Shin¬ 
gle the carpenter would attend to the job. 


All tblnas west progressing r the mnNDtst’s 
plan was well ad spied to the place to be eif 
tended out, the terms were agreed upon, the 
time the work should he finished stipulated, and 
Mrs. Bush made herself and household busy in 
pacflng away and storing in an upper loft all 
furniture which the upholsterer or auctioneer did 
not oonvey away. She then prepared to vacat? 
the premises, taking lodgings where she could 
have a daily oversight—thus retarding by sug¬ 
gestions and provoking by remarks the foreman 
entrusted with the job. The work did not ad¬ 
vance so rapidly as Mrs. Bush desired—she 
would have it finished, by all means, before her 
husband’s return. She had alufoet felt that she 
wished she had never undertaken the bus iness - 
it was a great deal more work than she had sup¬ 
posed ; it sent rubbish and confusion to every 
part of the house; they were blinded by old 
lime, blockaded by laths, exposed to the most 
driving storms, and altogether, the neat, trim 
house which a week or two ago presented such 
an attractive appearance, had become converted 
into a tool-shop and mortar-bed—hod-carriers 
and carpenters alternating, as the work demand*- 
ed. Truly, to build Mm. Bush’s bay window* 
was quite a heavy job. 

We doubt whether any proprietor ever under¬ 
took to remodel hm dwelling for mere fancy, 
without feeling heartily sick of the business, if 
it occasioned the removal of the family and the 
tearing down that about which we had some 
doubts whether, when built up, we should look 
upon with more satisfaction. We must quote a 
casein point: 

A friend of ours not long since became fasci¬ 
nated with the idea of removing the folding- 
doors connecting his large drawing-rooms. He 
sent for the carpenter, and stated his intention. 
Not intent upon undertaking a job, the workman 
remarked, carelessly: 

“ It will occasion you a world of confusion} 
the lime-dust will reach* from attic to cellar. 
And then, again, are you sure you will like the 
change when it is finished? Don’t you ever like 
to close these doors, in a cold wintry night, when 
a few friends are gathered, and feel that within a 
smaller.space there seems to be more an air qf 
comfort ?” 

Some of those cosy evenings were brought 
afresh to our friend’s recollection. “ What shall 
I pay yon, sir, for thus intruding upon your 
time and giving your advice, for I have con¬ 
cluded I will not undertake the work ?” demand¬ 
ed Mr. A. 

Our friend only reflected upon one side, and 
this was just the position in which Mm. Bush 
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found herself. In the space of two months, 
however, the work wu com pe ted. *Ae ‘bay 
windows were tastefully inserted, the house was 
rendered far more pleasant, a beautiful extended 
view was opened, and you had only to open the 
•Me blinds, and every enraptured beholder ex¬ 
claimed : " I wish we could have bay windows 
in our dwelling!” Mrs. Bush was sure her hus¬ 
band could not but approve her improvement— 
in a financial view (this was the point he would 
consider), the house would bring double the cost 
of the outlay. 

Unluckily, however, there are two sides to 
other subjects besides bay windows. Mr. Grundy 
occupied the next tenement to Mr. Bush—indeed 
they were in the same block. Shingle the car¬ 
penter had hinted that Grundy did not like the 
idea of thus being shut out of his prospect; but 
Mrs. Bush forgot Mr. Grundy had rights which 
he held sacred as herself, and that had he re¬ 
versed them, and built a window which would 
overlook on one side of her drawing-room, she 
should have remonstrated. She therefore saw 
her neighbor, and apologized; but she had vio¬ 
lated a principle of right, and he had left the 
affhir with his attorney to be adjusted. Grundy 
was cool, but decided. Mrs. Bush recognized 
him as a good neighbor, very peaceable and 
kind, and she did not fear any trouble. Grundy 
had ordered his attorney to defer matters till 
Mr. Bush should return; and Mrs. Bush, taking 
silence for consent, proceeded to improve her 
drawing-room, and an upholsterer beautifully 
draped her bay windows. 

Mr. Bush returned. “ Yes, it suited him very 
well; he didn’t know but the rooms were more 
pleasant, bat it was an enormous outlay—five 
hundred dollars for each window; it would buy 
a small cottage in the country.” The bill, how¬ 
ever, was discharged, fbr Mr. Bush kept no run¬ 
ning accounts. On going to his store one morn¬ 
ing just alter his return, he received the follow¬ 
ing note: 

“J. Bush, Esq. —Dear Sir: Mr. Grundy, 
who occupies a dwelling adioining yours, informs 
me that by the erection of two projecting win¬ 
dows, you have exceeded the restrictions by 
which his property is legally shielded, having 
thus deprived him of air,light and prospect, in 
such cases made and provided. Your removal 
of such incumbrances is forthwith demanded; 
Otherwise, a suit at law will be speedily com¬ 
menced. 

** With respect, your obedient servant, 

"J. Twiggs.” 

Mr. Bush immediately consulted legal author¬ 
ities, and found the bay windows, thus erected, 
were a gross infringement upon an adjoining 
tenant. What CQuid he do, but apply to Shingle 


to remove the same forthwith, and close up the 
aperture as before? 

Mrs. Bush did not appear in public for some 
time after this affair; it was rumored that she 
bod filling health and depression of spirits, and 
great doubts are expressed whether, in her hus¬ 
band’s absence, she will ever again undertake 
any great job requiring the aid of a housewright. 

It is needless to add that the aperture being 
closed, Mr. Bush’s dwelling looks just as ifrdid 
formerly, only it will take time for the bricks and 
mortar to become so discolored as to be * per* 
feet match, where the bay windows were in¬ 
setted ; and it would be no marvel if Mrs. Bush 
should be constantly reminded of her mistake 
every time she surveys the outside of her dwelling. 


THE HYENA. 

u Cowardly as a hyena,” is an Arab prevail 
Perhaps, the main cause of the universal hatred 
which this odious beast inspires, arises from ita 
habit of violating graves. Whether resurrection- 
men or hyenas are concerned, the feeling is the 
same in the popular mind. What else can we 
do but execrate the insuIters and devourers of 
what remains of those we have loved most dearly 
on earth ? Now, the hyena, who fears to attack 
any other creature than a solitary, wretched, alP 
ing, half-starved dog, not daring to make an am 
slaught on a flock of sheep, the vile hyena dhfoi 
tors the dead and eats tneir very bones. Ia it 
likely that such a beast should meet with any¬ 
thing but detestation? As a precautionary 
measure, which is not always effectual, the Arab* 
bury their dead very deep. In some districts, 
they even build two vaults for the reception of 
the body, patting their prccioas deposit in the 
lower one. Consequently, the skin of so dastard 
an animal is looked upon aa valueless. In tbs 
majority of tents it would be refused admittance j 
for fear it should bring bad luck with it .—Animci 
Kingdom. 


WORKMANSHIP OP HAIR. 

The workmanship of hair, to be worn as orna¬ 
ment, has been brought to the perfection of ax 
art Bracelets, brooches and necklaces of varft 
ous shades of hair, are elegantly wrought with 
jewels. • I have admired, lately, several of the*# 
new and beautiful ornaments, among them 0 
necklace forming a wreath of tulips; thq flowers 
were wrought in hair and the leaves formed of 
emeralds. Also, a bracelet of blonde balr, 
worked in a wide, beautiful tiess, through which 
runs a strand of turquoises; the clasp is of tur¬ 
quoises in the form of a medallion, on which are 
worked in hair the initials of the name .—Parii 
Letter to N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


In any adversity that happens to us in the 
world, we ought to consider that misery and 
affliction are not less natural than snow and hail, 
storm and tempest; and that it is as reasonable 
to hope for a year without winter, as for a life 
without too able. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


WHITER SCENERY. 

Those who complain of the dreariness and 
monotony of winter, can hare no true percep¬ 
tion of natural beauty. All the features and 
phases of nature are beautiful. Even in a des¬ 
ert there is vastness and sublimity, as in the 
seemingly illimitable expanse of ocean in a 
calm. It is true that in the early winter, there 
is a period of rest, of immobility, of cold, statu¬ 
esque inaction—c& transitory image of death. 
But the spirit of beauty is silently at work pre¬ 
paring scenes of exquisite splendor to gledden 
the eyes of those who are trained to look with 
love and admiration on her handiwork. The 
first scow that falls, robing the hills and plains 
la its spotless ermine, bending with its weight 
the plumy pines, achieves the task of an enchant¬ 
er. Even the roofs of town and city wear a 
new and strange aspect from the gentle minis¬ 
tration of the snow. 

Bnt there are other scenes of natural magic 
which surprise even the coldest into hyperboles 
of admiration. A few weeks ago, a fall of aleot 
and rain, accompanied by frost, produced on the 
following day one of the most gorgeous specta¬ 
cles which old winter offers to the eye. At¬ 
tempts have been often.made to describe it, bnt 
language fails of conveying an adequate idea of 
its magnificence to those who have nover wit¬ 
nessed it. Nothing in the gorgeous glory of the 
tropics equals it; Art fails, and drops her pencil 
in despair, from a hopeless effort to imitate the 
peculiar phenomenon of which we speak. The 
world’s wealth of precious gems would be ex¬ 
hausted before it conveyed a glimmer of the 
glory of this marvellous frost - work.* Every 
blade of grass, every spray of lilac bush, or 
roadside shrub, or garden flower, bends and 
sways with a weight of diamonds, that flash 
forth their prismatic rays in the glory of the 
winter sunshine. The pine trees are masses of 
plumes and jewels; the pendulous branches of 
the willow descend like tresses of sultanas, 
braided heavily with pseoions stones. There is 
nothing in field or forest that— 

-“ Doth not change 

Into something new and strange.” 

By broad daylight this phenomenon is suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable. But who can fonh an idea 


of its mrfgic effect who has not rode along the 
skirts of New England, with the full moon 
shimmering on the glittering branches and twigs 
of the trees—a maze of almost unearthly bril¬ 
liancy? The spectacle thus sketched is rare, 
and fortunately so; for the weight of. splendor 
attached to the trees often proves their injury 
and destruction. While it lasts, this spectacle is 
the most magnificent to be witnessed in the 
whole range of Nature’s glories. 


HOPE DEFERRED. 

The heart of Mrs. Gaines—the widow of 
General Gaines—is one of those brave robust 
hearts that “ hope deferred” does not “ make 
sick.” Through every discouragement and loss, 
from coart to court, from year to year, she has 
battled to secure the legal recognition of tbs 
will she alleges to have been made by her father, 
in 1813, bequeathing to her property worth several 
millions. If, as we understand it, the recent 
decreo of the Supreme Court of Louisiana be 
final, Mrs. Gaines is this day one of the richest 
ladies on this shore of the Atlantic. As she is 
a very generous woman, she will probably waive 
her claim to the whole amount, and, after paying 
costs, be content with a few millions. 


British Annexation. — The kingdom of 
Onde, in Hindoatan, the revenue of which is 
ten millions annually, is about to be annexed to 
the British East India possessions. Why does 
England blame us for doipg in America what 
she is doing in Asia ? 


A good Answer.—A lady ordered her Irish 
servant girl to say she was not at home when 
certain persons called. “ Yes, ma'am,” replied 
Bridget, “ and when I go to the praste, will I 
confess it as your sin or mine ?” 


Shoes.—T he French soldiers in the Crimea 
wear wooden shoes, which are said to be a pre¬ 
ventive against consumption. They most be 
nice articles for tender feet. 


High Style.— The New York Sunday Cou¬ 
rier says that the tickets to a colored ball, re¬ 
cently given m Gotham, were $10 apiece. 
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AMOUCAN PRODUCTIONS. 

1b a paragraph, going the rounds of the pa- 
pen, we find a sentence which is worthy of be¬ 
ing printed in letters of gold—“ Foreign supply 
ef thought ip not enough.” No truer words 
were erer uttered. We hare manufactured, 
and are manufacturing, everything material re¬ 
quired by the necessities and the artificial wants 
ef social life, supplying not only oursehres but 
foe old world; and the time has now arrived 
when we must manufacture thought for the sup¬ 
ply of our spiritual wants, as well as clothing, 
machinery and furniture for our physical wants. 
We have opened untold wealth in the mines of 
California; we must now coin nntold wealth 
Aunt the El Dorados of imagination and 
foought. 

Not that we have hitherto been unproductive 
te the lofty sphere of intellect. The American 
mind was never without its creative representa¬ 
tives. Our literary annals, as epitomized in 
Duyckinck’s recent admirable work, show that, 
hi the very infancy of the colonies, brilliant 
minds were at work to illustrate our mental 
glory. But yet there was a lack of genuine na¬ 
tive vigor in all these early efforts. Men moved 
in the shadow of Enrope. For a long time after 
Mr political severance from the old world, our 
mental dependence on it was quietly acknowl¬ 
edged. The American public still preferred to 
read the works of English authors, waited for 
English criticism to stamp its seal of approval 
ob the works of our own authors, and believed 
with difficulty that there were prophets in our 
own land. 

At last one or two American authors were 
ranked by the English themselves with their 
own best living writers. Irving was compared 
to Addison, and Cooper was admitted to be 
not a great way behind his illustrious model, 
Sir Walter Sfott. The public then began to 
think that there might be others capable of weav¬ 
ing brilliant romances and building lofty ryhmes. 
Once the demand created, the supply followed 
as a matter of course, as air rushes in to fill a 
vacuum; and not only now do we supply the 
home demand, but we export for foreign con¬ 
sumption. In every department of letters, wo 
are now fairly represented, and what is better 
still, a spirit is abroad, among authors, book- 
adhra, and the public, which shows that our lit¬ 
erary firmament is destined to be irradiated, not 
by a few transitory meteors, but by constellations 
and galaxies of brilliant stars. Truly, says the 
anonymous writer, whose striking remark wo 
quoted at the outset, there is a better and bright¬ 
er future. A national literature is springing up 


in the track of prosperous industry, aa the 
crowning harvest rises after the plough and in¬ 
dustry of man—as die tasteful villa succeeds 
the log cabin of foe forest former. Men o t 
genius are appearing among us — poets and 
philosophers are slowly winning the ear of our 
own people, and who command foe admiration 
of the best audiences of Europe. Let us cherish 
them; far they, are needed. They make the country 
healthy and habitable. 


“OLD MASTERS." 

The almanacs for the present month ought to 
have among their current warnings, “ about this 
time look out for the old masters.” Two or 
three times in the course of the winter, many 
original works of Titian, Raphael, Murillo, 
Vanderveldc, Poussin, Teniers, Gucrcino, Rem¬ 
brandt, etc., are exposed for sale at public auc¬ 
tion. There is no doubt of their being genuine 
originals—for the catalogues say so. Fortunate 
Americans ! While these old masters command 
in Europe from 5000 to 20,000 guineas each, 
they are knocked off hero at prices ranging from 
$50 to $100. Another thing has struck ns in 
view of the repeated sales of these old masters, 
their industry must have been little ks$ than 
marvellous. Since wo can remember, abonl 
forty thousand cords of their works have boeu 
disposed of, and yet the supply seems inexhaust¬ 
ible In the mean time our artists—fellows of 
merit—are starving for want of patronage, and 
doomed to see cracked canvasses smeared with 
red ochre and asphaltum, purchased with avidity, 
at fabulous prioes. 


BINDING. 

Having extended the facilities for prompt and 
neat work in our binding department, we are now 
prepared to bind all works handed in to us, at 
the lowest prices, and in the best possible manner. 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, will 
be bound in any desired form; onr own works 
being finished as heretofore, and at the same rates. 

Dry Goods. —The falling off in foe imports 
of dry goods at New York, for the last year, 
from the total of the preceding year, amounted 
to $15,864,874. 

A Fact. —The young lady who had a repug¬ 
nance to kissing a man with mnstachios, has 
been practising on foe shoe-brush. 


Queer. —It was lately decided by foe Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that a clergyman of the 
Church of England could legally marry himself. 
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OLD AND NEW. 

Ai we voyage adown the stream of time, that 
flows on eternally towards that vast ocean from 
which no traveller has returned, there are mo¬ 
ments of calm, when our vessel seems to stand 
•till for a moment, and when the older of the 
passengers look back with fond regret to the 
scenes they are leaving, and contrast the new 
prospects on which they are entering with those 
which they have already proved. The younger 
passengers are little given to retrospection ; with 
them the future is all in all, and they chide ev¬ 
ery day which holds them back from those De¬ 
lectable Mountains, ever looming in the dis¬ 
tance in the eye of inexperience, and piled with 
“ cloud-capt towers,” and such gorgeous palaces 
as those which gild the vision of the youth in 
the first picture of Cole’s Voyage of Life. 

We are now in one of those moments of calm. 
We have lately doubled a cape, and apparently 
new scenes lie before us. In other words, we 
have hidden farewell to one year, and have enter¬ 
ed on another. For a moment our minds dwell 
upon the past, and then the present or the future 
absorbs us, as the Maelstrom of Norway in* 
volves every bark whose keel once touches its 
revolving circles. The facility with which wo 
forget an old year as soon as it has passed away, 
is anything but creditable to the sentimental 
part of our nature. The funeral is a merry one 
—the mourners never think of shedding tears. 
The requiem quickens into a wassail song, the 
knell into a “ triple bob major ” of joyous bell- 
peals. It is from mere force of habit that we 
write once or twice the figures that represent the 
old year, not from any lingering affection; but 
we soon shake ofF even that equivocal sign of 
respect. Who dates a letter now 1855, even in a 
thoughtless moment ? 1855! we don’t know 
the gentleman. 

We, Americans, are eminently gifted with 
oblivion. We don’t like to dwell on by-gones. 
The present generation abhors things antiquated 
and out of date. Old houses are no longer 
looked upon with that degree of respect they 
ought to command. The quaint old manor- 
house, with its heavy gables, its low-studded 
rooms, and its small-paned windows, must give 
way to the modern villa, or chateau, with lofty 
arches and huge plates of glass, and an air of 
magniloquent gentility. Old trees are grudg¬ 
ingly, here and there, permitted to stand, though 
the slightest symptom of ailing, a little delay in 
vegetating in the spring, the smallest shadow of 
shabby gentility, is an excuse for the axe. They 
are " put out of their misery,” just as old bones 
an ; their claim to existence it hardly recognised. 


So with old men. The respect for age, the rev-* 
©pence for white hairs, is fast becoming obsolete. 
In this hurry, and drive, and whirl, and Suagey 
amid this insane shout of progress, and craving 
for change and novelty, many good things an 
condemned in the indiscriminate warfare or tbs 
new on the old. 

“ I sometimes wonder,” said one of our finest 
poets, lately, “ that the present generation suffers 
an old man to live. There is scarcely any con¬ 
servatism now-a-days, and there is danger in the 
fact.” At the risk of being branded with the 
heinous charge of old fogyism, we will ventgp 
to say that we think there is such a thing os 
progressing a little too fast. Hence, in oar 
voyage of life, we would now and then posse, 
and see if derive no lesson from our past ex¬ 
perience. In our style of living, we think it 
would be well to retain some of the republican 
simplicity of the past. And as to food, the edi¬ 
tor of the New England Farmer says truly, in 
speaking of our ancestors : “ Plaiu meats and 
vegetables—the turnip instead of the potato,-* 
and principally rye and barley bread, mads up 
the sum of their frugal meals; and there was 
less dyspepsia and despondency in those tunas 
than in onr more artificial life.” 

Our predecessors knew nothing of hygienes 
and gymnastics, and calisthenics, which we do; 
but they wero certainly a hardier race. We 
should do well, therefore, to peruse their records 
once in a while, instead of dismissing them to ob¬ 
livion with the remark, that they were a "per* 
cel of old fogies.” 

First Principles.^ When Lockraann was 
asked, who had given him the first principles of 
wisdom, " The blind,” he replied; " for they 
never take a step without first having made sun 
of the ground with their sticks.” 

Important. —Since the success of Hiawatha, 
some of our young " poicks " have been study¬ 
ing the Choctaw and Ojibway dialects. This 
is interesting to dentists. 

Flattering. — Mr. Thomas Rossi ter, the 
American historical painter, received s 
medal, valued at a thousand pounds, at the ex* 
position of Fine Arts in Paris. 

Tbs Difference. —The mayor of Philidsh 
phia says the “ million loan is ready for subscrib¬ 
ers.” Are subscribers ready for the million loan f 

Taxes in New York. —The taxes in tbs 
Imperial City were $3 50 a head in 1830; they 
are now nearly tea dollars a head 1 
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Br. Kane’s account of his observations in the 
Arctic regions has produced a deep impression, 
and notwithstanding a full conception of the 
inevitable sufferings and perils it must entail, 
another expedition to the far, far North is seri¬ 
ously talked of. Dr. Kane’s discoveries have 
stimulated curiosity, and excited the spirit of 
Scientific investigation. The existence of a vast 
open polar sea presents so many problems to be 
solved, that we cannot wonder at the anxiety 
manifested to arrive at a solution. The phe¬ 
nomena that other adventurers only glanced at, 
Dr. Kane scanned with a vigilant eye. “ He is 
toot the first,” says the New York Herald, " as 
most people are aware, who has suggested that 
there existed a tract of open water in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Pole. The Russians, who, for a 
century or more, have had a system of Polar ex¬ 
plorations on foot, have named the sea Polynia, 
which means a * lane/ or interval of water be¬ 
tween tracts of ice. Sir Edward Parry, in 1827, 
stood on the borders of the sea, and noticed 
with surprise that a strong wind blew no ice to¬ 
wards the shore. Similar observations were 
made by Phipps and Wrangel. There can, 
therefore, be no possibility that Dr. Kane has 
been misled. Ho has merely seen and noted 
what had fallen previously on the retina of oth¬ 
er's eyes without producing any impression. 

“ “What is the nature of this sea ? What its 
extent? Its temperature? Its office in the 
economy of the world ? To these questions, 
Dr. Kane, when catechised, could give no satis¬ 
factory answer. All that he knows is, that the 
temperature of the air rose as he approached it, 
that the water of the sea appeared warmer*than 
that of the arms of the ocean further to the 
south; and that ducks, and seals, and herbivor¬ 
ous animals appeared plentiful on its surface, 
aad apparently migrated towards it from the 
neighborhood. These discoveries, slender as 
they are, tend to overthrow the old theory that 
the Pole is the centre of atmospherical frigidity; 
and throw open the door to conjecture as to the 
nature of the globe's surface around the Pole, 
and the principle on which cold is distributed 
throughout the Arctic regions.” 

It is thought that with proper preparations 
precautions, another expedition might be 
poshed farther to the north without peril of life. 
Such an expedition would probably unravel the 
mysteries that shroud the story of the great Po¬ 
lar Sea, and set a vexed question at rest forever. 
Such a result would crown with feme the darfog 
adventurer who commanded the expedition; and 
it would bo honor enough fo* * life time. 


mMHfatrxm to d&c&eiA. 

A company of New England men have made 
a r r ang e m e nts to make Georgia their future home. 
There is an immense import to the movement. 
New England men, with all the varied resources 
of Georgia to draw upon, will make their mark 
wherever they locate. Waste material will be 
made use of, and coined each day. Thrift and 
energy wiH have a permanent abidmg place to* 
gether, and a genial climate will assist every 
effort toward improvement. The heat of sum¬ 
mer, inland, is less oppressive than here, though 
it may seem strange to one unacquainted with 
the dime, and spring begins actually, as well aa 
nominally, in March. May-day there has Hs 
abundance of May-day fruits and flowers. Go¬ 
ing "Maying” has a pertinent meaning and a 
good reward. This movement cannot Ml to 
promote good feeling and a correct understand¬ 
ing between the two sections of country, whose 
members will be thus thrown together. We 
learn that an excellent water power has been 
purchased, with considerable extent of surround¬ 
ing land, and that the company wiH go out pre¬ 
pared to trade and manufacture on an extensive 
scale. An assortment of various practical work¬ 
ing machines will be takeif out, more especially 
wood-working and other laboreaving and ingeni¬ 
ous contrivances. It is a novel and promising 
enterprise. 

A pbofouhd Rbflbctioh.— A Connaught 
ranger was asleep during the siege of Badajos. 
A cannon ball struck him and carried away his 
head. A comrade, who had witnessed this sud¬ 
den death, said: "By my sowi 1 Jemmy^l hs 
bothered intirely when he wakes in the morning 
and can't find his head 1” 

A mm a mt Lilajcd Sea. —Dr. Rcbman, a mis¬ 
sionary, has verified the existence in Africa of an 
immense sea, without outlet, twico as Jaige as 
the Black Sea, between the equator and ten de¬ 
grees south latitude, and between the 23d and 
30th meridian—called Ukerewo, or Inner Sea. 

--A-« »- 

Marshal Pelissieb.— This brave general is 
sixty years old. He is now a military lion. If 
he had failed to take the Malakoff, " none so poor 
to do him reverence.” 

Grtjxbliug. —An editor says he was taught, 
when a boy, to refrain from grumbling at two 
things : one, at what he couldn't help, and the 
other, at what he could help. 

Terriblr. —The total number of deaths by 
cholera in Italy, last year, was 150,000. 
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fB8 SOUL OF WKE. 

There is no doubt that “ brevity is the tool of 
wit*” as a celebrated Roman consul once pithily 
remarked. It is of the first necessity that lan¬ 
guage should adopt itself to the diverse forms 
exacted by narration; but a man, nndcr pretence 
of ornamenting his discourse, ought not to wan- 
dar away into far-fetched comparisons, tedious 
details and ^terminable dialogues. Every nar¬ 
rative should be brief, and brevity consists here, 
not in expressing oneself in a few words, but in 
rejecting all details useless to the understanding 
of the facts or the interest of the recital. The 
same event may be told in such a manner as to 
seem short in four pages, and long in ten lines. 
The latter will be long, in fact, if it contains 
repetitions and useless circumstances; the first 
will be short* if it have nothing superfluous, and 
if it is interesting from beginning to end. 

A speaker having made his appearance before 
Henry IV. at his dinner hour, and having comr 
menced with these words, “ Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta,” the king, who feared, from such an ex¬ 
ordium, that the harangue would be something 
of the longest, interrupted him by exclaiming: 
“ Ventre — eaint—gris l 1 have oertainly heard 
something about this same Agesilaus, but he 
had probably eaten his dinner, and I shall follow 
his example.” 

The late General Taylor was a mortal enemy 
of long speeches. On one occasion, during the 
war with Mexico, he was marching past the 
gates of a certain town, where the inhabitants 
sent forth a deputation to meet him, and an ora¬ 
tor addressed him a complimentary speech of 
half an hour's duration. Old Rough and Ready, 
who never could master a single word of Span¬ 
ish, called up a soldier, who was supposed to be 
acquainted with the language, and stammered 
Out: “ Wh—what's all that he's been saying?” 

“ He says, please the general, that he's very 
glad to teee you, and hopes you're well.” 

“ Is that all!" said the general. “ Why then 
couldn't he have said it in so many words! 
Tell him I'm very well, and hope he is the 
same.” 

And he ordered the column to move on, with¬ 
out wasting more words on the Mexican Cicero. 


Wants. —The London Times says the Eng¬ 
lish ace in want of a general, a poet and a his¬ 
torian. What will they pay for the articles! 
That is the question. 


Immigration. —The decrease in the Irish im¬ 
migration to Hew York for the past year, was 
fifty per oent. 1 


worthy of ^wtoHuaaoy* 

The influence exerted by a good family paper 
in a home circle is almost incalculable. One sf 
the first duties of a parent is to make home hap¬ 
py ; to combine, if possible, amusement with in 
struction; and there is no surer way of doing 
this th*" by supplying the fireside with, a good 
family paper. In such a paper there should be 
food for every mind, in each stage of develop¬ 
ment. Politics and polemics, every jarring topic, 
should be rigidly excluded from its columns. It 
should be national, not sectional, and cosmopoli¬ 
tan in spirit. It should reflect, as far as space 
will allow, the busy movement of the great 
world, with glimpses of its poetry, as well as its 
reality. The day has gone by when a rigid se¬ 
verity debarred the young from those enjoyments 
which a true culture of the imagination supplies. 
The interesting tale, and the well chosen miscel¬ 
lany, are now found to exert happy influences, 
when mingled with the discussion of grater 
themes. Such a paper, various in its contents, 
and strictly moral in its tone, is a welcome and 
reliable addition—we will not say to home lux¬ 
uries, but, to homo comforts and necessities. It 
suggests topics of conversation; it provokes in 
the young an inquiring spirit; it adds insensibly 
to their stores of information, without coming in 
the severe guise of a teacher. In a word, such a 
family paper proves a family friend; and the fail¬ 
ure to receive their accustomed weekly 6heet woald 
be regarded by hundreds of thousands in this 
country as a positive calamity. These are reflec¬ 
tions that are worthy the consideration of parents, 
guardians, and all who have charge of youth of 
either sex. Let no kome bo without its well 
chos^p weekly journal. 

Liberal Candidate. —A candidate for the 
English Parliament, lately, in reply to the in¬ 
quiries from the voters as to what line of politics 
he should pursue, if elected, answered, ” What¬ 
ever you please.” Thi6 is promising all things 
to all men.' We wonder if he was elected. 


Incompatibility of Temper.-A couple were 
lately legally divorced on the ground of incom¬ 
patibility of temper. This reason would sever a 
vast number of united destinies. 

Good. —In the New York Society Library a 
ladies' reading-room has been opened, and it is 
hoped the advantages for mental improvement it 
presents will be eagerly embraced. 

Fashion. —The Post says that coopers are » 
be substituted for miUinera, on aceonnt of the 
rage for hoops exhibited by the ladies. 
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A MAD MHCI8TER. 

Mr. Gaillardct, formerly editor, and now reg¬ 
ular Paris correspondent of the Coutrier de$ 
Eiats Unis, of New York, gives the following 
aeeount of the insanity of Mr. Silivergo, lately 
one of the ministers of Sing Otho, of Greece: 
** Hie has purchased a hundred and fifty clocks, 
and fifty dressing-tables, that he might receive 
two of his colleagues honorably. His first symp¬ 
tom did not appear very extraordinary to ama¬ 
teurs of furniture. Shortly afterwards, he bluntly 
asked the United States minister if he had a 
white vest, and if be didn't want a washerwo¬ 
man. It seems even this remark was not re¬ 
garded as a perfect proof of mental aberration, 
which was not very complimentary to the Amer¬ 
ican minister's waistcoats. In an audience with 
ibe king, Mr. Silivergo asked him which he pre¬ 
ferred, the polka, the masurka, or the minuet. 
'For my part/ said he, *1 am a legitimist, and 
go in for the minuet.* Whereupon he executed 
a few steps for the enlightenment of his Grecian 
nugeaty. He was deemed mad this time, and 
yet there was no absolute want of logic in a 
statesman who associated the worship of the 
minnet with that of legitimacy, and no want of 
philosophy in a minister who talked polka in¬ 
stead of politics to his sovereign. 


Literary Curiosity. —A letter was lately 
deposited in the New York post-office, bearing 
the following superscription: “ For the pasture 
what preaches in methodist church morion street 
in caro. Of the saxton W. vitchon new York 
8 itty.** It is hoped the schoolmaster will soon 
return from abroad. 


No Doubt. — Dr. Hall, in his Journal of 
Health, expresses the opinion that " prosperity 
is the best pill for poor health.” We hare no 
doubt an ounce of gold is a much better tonic 
than an ‘ounce of laudanum. 

Praiseworthy Economy. — Hamlet's fa¬ 
ther’s ghost was a very economical spirit; for 
we are told ho " wore his beaver up,”—instead 
of exchanging it for a new one. 


Irritating. —It is said to be provoking to be 
paying your addresses to a young lady, who 
thinks you joking when you mean to be tender, 
■ad only stops laughing to reject yon in earnest. 


Is jt true? —A late English report says 
that turners are more Kable to insanity than any 
other mechanics. 


SriBiTCAUsk.— “ W/' a correspondent of the 
Boston Post, whom we know, and know to be a 
man of veracity, dear-sighted and logical, has 
been describing in that journal some most extra¬ 
ordinary performances effected through spiritual 
“ mediums.” The demonstrations set at naught 
the theory of gravitation and were truly so won* 
derfol that none but seers could be believers. 
The phenomena witnessed by the inspired author 
of our favorite infant melody, when— # 

“ The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see the sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon,’ 7 

were nothing to these modem marvels which 
“ W ” witnessed with his own eyes. 


"Ballou's Pictorial.” —No subscriber of 
Ballon's Dollar Monthly should foil to read re¬ 
gularly this favorite illustrated weekly journal. 
Its elegant engravings alone—-averaging twenty 
in each number—are worth more than the sub¬ 
scription price. In addition to the illustrations, 
it contains as much original reading matter— 
tales, sketches, poems, adventures, news and 
miscellany—as any literary paper in the United 
States. For sale everywhere, at six cents per 
copy, or three dollars a year. See advertisement 
0 n last page. 

John Frost. —A memorial, on behalf of 
John Frost, the exile, who is now more than 70 
yean of age, is being signed in Keighley, pray¬ 
ing her majesty to allow him to return to hw 
native country .—English paper. 

Can this J. Frost be our old friend, Jadt 
Frost? If so, his "native country” is the 
North Pole, and we sincerely hope her majesty 
will permit him to return to it. 


Delicate Vegetables. —A provision store 
boy, the day before Thanksgiving, being re¬ 
proached by a housekeeper for the quality of the 
potatoes he had brought her, said, in excuse: 
"This year, ma'am, potatoes is remarkably 
consumptive.” 


Nsw Disorder. —The mania which induces 
treasurers and cashiers to run off with corpora¬ 
tion funds, is now called the chest disease. De^ 
folcations iu future will be treated pathologically. 


What's in a Name? —Some of the Belgi¬ 
ans hare very pretty names. Their minister at 
Washington rejoices in the name of Bosch! 


MukcaIm—G eorgia has turned out a musical 
prodigy in the shape of a blind nsgro boy. 
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Fran coni, (he original hippodrome man, died 
recently at Paris. 

There is only one paper in Egypt, a small 
monthly, at $4 per year. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte, author of Jane 
Eyre, will shortly appear in England. 

In Turin, the Cheralier P. Stradd offers a 
prize of 1000 francs for the best treatise on (he 
organization ot field hospitals. 

Mlft. Lorieux and Eugene de Fourey are prepar¬ 
ing for publication, in seventeen large maps, an 
atlas or subterranean Paris. 

The third and fourth volumes of John Ruskin's 
“ Modem Painters ** are to appear, next month, 
in London. A fifth will complete the work. 

The emperor Frauds Joseph intends to visit 
Italy in February next. He has accepted an in¬ 
vitation from the pope to visit Rome ; and with¬ 
out donbt, he will be most honorably received. 

By the death of Michael Vorosmarty, in the 
dty of Pesth, Hungary has just lost one of her 
greatest poets. An epic, entitled “Zalen Fu> 
tass, M is his principal work. 

The Great North of Scotland Railway Com¬ 
pany have placed on the floor of each compart¬ 
ment of their first class carriages flat jars of 
w ar m water, very pleasant comforters to the feel 
of travellers. 

Said Pacha is still waging war with the Be¬ 
douins of the desert, and recently, having in¬ 
duced a number of them to give themselves ujt 
with the delusion of reconciliation, they were all 
put to death. 

The Emperor Napoleon has presented to the 
Princess Royal of England a fen once belonging 
to Marie Antoinette, and to the Prince of Wales 
a small watch, of which the case is composed of 
a single ruby split in half. 

In Preston, England, a chimney has just been 
completed which is 250 feet in height; its width 
at tnc foundation, 34 feet; the weight of the 
■tone cap is thirty-one tons, and 440,000 bricks 
have l>een used in building it. 

The average export of gold from Australia is 
stated at $55,000,000. A new crashing machine 
has been successfully introduced at Uie mines. 
This machine obtained from 14 tons of ore 118 
ounces of amalgam, worth $ 2000 . 

Monster guns are now being manufactured in 
England, which, with their carriages, will weigh 
fifty tons each, and will carry a shot, half a ton 
in weight, a distance of four miles. It *ill take 
two and a quarter barrels of powder for a charge. 

Dr. Luther, astronomer at the Observatory of 
Bilk, near Dusseldorf, Prussia, the discoverer of 
four or five of the small planets between ^Mars 
and Jupiter, has recently discovered a hitherto 
unknown star in the constellation of the Fishes. 
I* is to be called T. Piscium. 

A bust of the late James Montgomery, exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. William Ellis, has been presented 
to the Sheffield Infirmary; and a statue of the 
late Duke of Wellington, by Baron Marochctti, 
is about to be erected in Leeds, near the new 
Town Hall. 


Captain M'Clare, the Arctic navigator, has 
been Knighted by Queen Victoria. 

The manufacture of idols for India is quite a 
large business in Birmingham, England. 

The Earl of Southesk has appointed a mis¬ 
sionary on his estate. Many estates need them. 

The king of Prussia has conferred the order of 
the Red Eagle, of the third class, upon Dr. Barth, 
the African traveller. 

A “Mining Exchange** is to be formed in 
London. Some forty-three millions sterling axe 
there embarked in mining companies. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals states that 
the news of the London Stock-Exchange reaches 
St Petersburg, everyday, in eleven or twelve 
hours. 

In Sweden, a man who is seen four times drank 
is deprived of his vote at elections, and the next 
Sunday, after the fourth offence, is exposed la 
the churchyard. 

A “monster concert** is about to be given at 
Vienna, and out of the proceeds a handsome 
monument is to be erected over the spot whom 
Mozart’s bones lie. 

One of the St. Petersburg journals states thal 
the news of the London Stock Exchange reaches 
8 t. Petersburg every day in eleven or twelve 
hours. 

The London Daily News says that strong and 
earnest applications will be made to Parliament 
to pass such a restrictive liquor law as that of 
Maine. 

The largest ship in England is the new one in 
Chatham dockyard. Its dimensions are—300 
feet long, 114 feet wide, and 90 feet high. It was 
commenced in 1851. 

The ship-builders at Bristol, England, who 
have received orders for constructing gun-boats, 
have been directed by government to hasten their 
completion; and workmen are now employed 
upon them night and day. 

Two marble statues of a very large size are 
among the spoils taken at Sebastopol. They 
represent St. Peter and Sk Paul, and will prob¬ 
ably be placed, one at London, and the other at 
Paris. 

Among the list of articles exported from Swit¬ 
zerland, appears the item of “ snails,” of which 
925 quintals were sold for foreign consumption 
during the months of October and November 

last 

The Italian sculptor, Chelli, has'just termi¬ 
nated the model of the prophet Ezekiel—one of 
those destined to bfc placed at the foot of the col¬ 
umn which the Pope is causing to be erected at 
Rome. 

A Genoa paper announces a discovery at 
Rancla, iu Egypt, of a great number of coins 
of the period of the Ptolemies, together with 
other Egyptian antiquities, said to be of great 
interest. 

Louis Napoleon has presen tod a magnificent 
gold chalice to the Rev. Father Cauvin, Catholic 
pastor of Hoboken. N. Y. Three figures, em- 
Nematic #f Faith, Hope and Charity, support the 
cup; at their feet the name of the iliustrimu do¬ 
nor, “Napoleon 111.,** is inferibed. 
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Kidnapping seamen is said to have become 
frequent of late on oar seaboard. 

The plate presented to Commodore Perry at 
Hew York cost between $6000 and $7000. 

The aggregate tonnage of United States' ves¬ 
sels built m 1855, was 22,024. 

Men live and prosper, bat in mutual trust and 
confidence in one another's truth. 

On the person of a female robber in Albany, 
five hundred dollars worth of,silk were found. 

On the voyage of a vessel from Hamburg to 
Hew York, seven marriages took place. 

American physicians in the Russian army get 
hat fifty dollars a month. Small pay that, but 
consider the opportunities for practice I 

The total length of the Mississippi and all its 
t ri bu tar ies, is 51,000 miles, which is more than 
twice the equatorial circumference of the earth. 

In the United States there are six thousand 
Hwken and six thousand barbers, but the census 
does not tell which class do the most shaving. 

The annual value of poultry in the United 
fiiitc s is estimated at $20,000,000. The city of 
Hew York expends yearly $1,500,000 in the pur¬ 
chase of eggs aloue. 

The best dressed men wear die least jewelry. 
Of aU things avoid showy chains, large rings, 
«pd-flashy gewgaw pins and broaches; all these 
should be left to Indians and South Sea Islanders. 
' The American Bible Society has resolved to 
p u b l i s h the Gospel by John, and Acts of the 
A pos t l e s, in the Spanish language, so that they 
may be used as a school-book in St. Domingo. 

The best cough mixture that has been made 
eswwsts in a pair of thick boots, mixed with lots 
of pir and plenty of exercise. People who hog 
the stove, and grow lean, will take notice. 

«The potent office has been very active during 
the lost year. One thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six patents were issued, the largest number 
any one year has ever yet shown. 

Jonathan Coil, who recently died at New Lon- 
dsm, Ct., left $48,500 to the various churches and 
charitable institutions of that place, in sums va¬ 
rying from $250 to $10,000. 

The debt of Tennessee, according to the Gov¬ 
ernor's message, is $8,744,856, of which about 
$4,760,000 consist of bonds issued in aid of 
railroads. 

TMsh trade of Peoria Lake, Illinois, affords 
an income tp those engaged in it of over four 
kindred dollars a day. A large quantity of 
these fish, consisting of pike, bass, salmon, etc., 
are exported. 

Shakspeare's “ Tempek" has been produced 
at the Munich theatre with great success. The 
Augsburg Gaaette says that this is the first time 
the drama has ever been played in its original 
form in Germany. 

In 1655, 76$ ships, 715 barques, 1148 brigs, 
and 597 schooners arrived at New York. There 
also arrived 1 Sardinian frigate, 1 Hanoverian 
158 American steamers, 4 British, and 1 
war steamer. 
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The profits . of thd 'flour nflBu business at 
Rochester, this season, exceed $500,000. 

In 8000 cases, inoculation against yellow fever 
was successful in New Orleans. 

Schiller's tragedy, “ Die Brant von Messina," 
was played on his birthday, at Weimar. 

A London flunkey lighted a match in a room 
full of gas—explosion—flunkey floored. 

A five hundred dollar Bible is offered for sale 
in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Kane thinks the Polar Sea will be reached 
and explored. 

Mr. Knapp, a native of Newburypoit, Mass., 
is mayor of Newport, England. 

George Peabody, the London banker, has giv¬ 
en $15,000 to the Peabody Institute, Danvers. 

No letters can be sent through the mdb un¬ 
less pre-paid by stamps. 

The commerce between the United States and 
the West Coast of Africa is said to be largely 
increasing. 

A dying miser will pinch a dime until the eagle 
upon it 8creams, says Horace Mann, not know¬ 
ing that there is no eagle on the dime. 

The total number of deaths in Philadelphia 
last year was 10,686 ; Baltimore, 5475 : Boston, 
4075. 

Daring the first six months of the past year, 
there were printed in Germany 3879 different 

works. 

Joshua Brown, a wealthy and respectable flam¬ 
er in Concord, was in his cellar picking over his 
apples, in company with his hired man, when he 
fell down upon his' face and died instantly. 

If you desire to be certain that your eggs are 
good and fresh, put them in water—if the butts 
turn up they are not fresh. This is an infallible 
rule to distinguish a good egg from a bad one. 

Mrs. Betsey Leonard, widow of the late Capt. 
John Leonard, of Keene, N. H., died in that 
place on the 7th ult. ; at the extreme age of 100 
years 9 months and 10 dajjj. 

Kansas, as bounded by its organic law, ex¬ 
tends to the Rocky Mountains, 700 mfles from 
the Missouri River. It is about 190 miles from 
north to south. 

The Bangor Whig states that there was sur¬ 
veyed at that Diace, during the year 1855, some 
211,669,193 feet of lumber, which is a larger 
amount than in any former year, except 1843, 
when it reached 213,000,000 feet. 

At Cincinnati, the native place of Mies Efaa 
Logan, the young men, at the close oi her lose 
briflfent engagement, tendered her a compli¬ 
mentary benefit, at which she was presented with 
an elaborately wrought and costly service of 
silver. 

The “ Vanderbilt," the new steamer recently 
launched m New York, is said te be the strong¬ 
est merchant steamboat afloat She is construct¬ 
ed of white oak and locust; sixty tons of bolts 
have been used in the flooring; she is strapped 
with ninety-four tons of iron, and her dimensions- 
are : Length on deck, 335 feet, breadth of beam, 
49 feet, depth of hold, 33 feet, and 5100 tons 
burthen. 
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AIrrrn .Staking. 

Did yon ever sec the umbrella again that you 
eat for only 44 ten minutes t” 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stairs 
like a goddess ? Because she is a second Flora. 

Why is an omnibus strap like a conscience ? 
Because it is an inward check to the outer man. 

Why is a Turkey a most unchristian fowl ? 
Because it is two-thirds a Turk. 

“ A soft answer turneth away wrath,” as the 
man said when he hurled a squash at his enemy’s 
head. 

What would you say if you wished a reverend 
Doctor of Divinit/ to play a tune on the violin ? 
Fiddle-doe-dce (D. D.) 

What is the difference between an auction and 
sea-sickness ? One is the sale of effect*—the 
other, the effects of a sail. 

A man down east snores so loud that he has 
to sleep in the next street, to prevent waking 
himself np. 

In an omnibus, four young ladies out of every 
seven invariably look through the front window 
at the horses. 

Why does the cook make more noise than the 
bell ? * Because the ouc makes a din, but the 
other a dinner. 

Punch thinks the Thames is called 14 The Si¬ 
lent Highway” on the principle that “silence 
always gives a scent” 

A wag on seeing a pet poodle, which had been 
shorn of its fleecy coat, remarked that ho deemed 
the act which had divested the animal of its cov¬ 
ering, shear cruelty. 

A farmer out west, in announcing his willing¬ 
ness to take a wife, declares that as ho is himself 
in clover , he has no objection to take a lady in 
v:eeds. 

Law runs strongly to petrifactions. Make a 
man District Attorney, and his heart will become 
two-thirds stone before ho gets half through with 
his first murder case, % 

The following is an exact copy of a printed 
label on the medicine boxes of a chemist m Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y.: 41 Cough Lozenges. Dose—One, 
three times a day, at bed time. 

“ Mr. Smith, you said von boarded at the Co¬ 
lumbian Hotel six months; did you foot your 
bill V* 44 No, sir; but it amounted to the same 
tiling—the landlord footed me.” 

A dentist, having labored in vain to ex¬ 
tract a decayed tooth from a lady’s mouth, gave 
up the task with this apology : 44 The fact is, 
madam, it is impossible for anything bad to 
come from your mouth.” 

Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, 
which he alluded to when called upon by the 
proud striplings of Kton to describe himself. 
44 1 am,” said uorne, 44 the son of an eminent 
Turkey merchant." 

A diffident lover going to the town clerk to 
request him to publish the bans of matrimony, 
(bond him at work alone in the middle of a ten- 
acre field, asked him to step aside a ’moment as 
he had something particular for his private ear. 


A wheel, vnHke a horse, runs the better tor 
being tired. 

Why is the letter D like a sailor 1 Becanssit 
follows the C. 

The genius who files newspapers, broke his 
instrument while operating on a 11 hard shell " 
organ. 

Pompey being asked to take a pinch of snuff, 
replied; 44 No, massa, tank you, nose not hun¬ 
gry die time.” 

What kind of a fever has a man who is going 
to pay his creditors, who live at a distance 1 
The Bilious Remittent. 

Who, according to Shakspeare, was the great¬ 
est chicken butcher ? Claudius, 44 who did mu* 
der most find.” 

Why docs the epok make more noise than the 
bell ? Because 4 the one makes a din, but the oth¬ 
er a dinner. 

The editor of an eastern paper says timtwmj 
of his patrons would make good wheel horns, 
they hold back so well. 

Our devil brags greatly on a watch of his thst 
beat the town clock five hours and ten minutes in 
twenty-four, giving the clock two hours the start. 

A negro has been arrested in New Orleans tor 
playing on a fiddlb on Sunday, thereby viol-ating 
the Sabbath. 

44 Wiggins, what era in the world's Mstorr_Jo 
yon regard with the deepest horror?" * 
chol-em !” gasped Wiggins, with a spasmodk 
shudder. 


The Welsh have a saying that if a woman 
was as quick with her feet as with her toagw, 
she would catch lightning enough to kindle tl* 
fire in the morning. 

A sailor who had hired a violin player to per¬ 
form him some airs, on being asked what 
he preferred, replied 44 Neptune, you lubber 1 
so does every jolly tar.” 

When lectured upon his previous condo* to 
the fair sex, a volatile lord, who had j°****J 
ried, exclaimed: 44 Madam, you may dept®* 
upon it, this is my last folly.” 

44 Paddy," says a joker, 44 why don't yo® 
your ears cropped—they are entirely tod wj* 
for a man ?” 44 And yours," replied P«*» m 


too short for an ass.” 

An Englishman paying an Irish oboeUact 
with rudeness—a dirty urchin, but a wit, »“• 
44 My honey, all the polish you bate is on J®* 
boots, and I give it to you.” 

It is a bad sign when a preacher trieitO**£ 
home his logic by thnmping the de&k vtoWj/ 
with his clenched hand. His argument® 


to-jftfical! 

The gallant editor of the New York Sun»7j 
that 44 while Louisa Pyne is growing ®® 
npartridije, she still sings like a minting*** 
Will Miss Louisa thank him for making^'*'* 


her ? . 

Mrs. Matilda Maggs has a frosh shingle 
shop door in one of tho eastern cities wit 
announcement: 44 Notis—I argot sum nu 
for sail such as brackets, handle#, kaupby^turj 
sorters and menny other articles to nam«n^ 
menshun, all celling cheep.” 
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" Akhb, put away your work—do. It is get- 
ting so dark, you will spoil your eyes ; the eyes 
which, you have told me more than once, you 
am keeping for me.” 

Anne Cameron lifted her head with a half 
tigb. She had not perceived the fast approach¬ 
ing gloom of the twilight. Sewing rapidly and 
m ech a n ically, she had been almost unconscious 
of the motion of her own fingers, so habitual 
had it become. The warning of her young 
brother Edward roused her from the reverie 
which had stolen her away from all that sifr- 
roanded her. Rising, she folded her work, and 
laid it in the willow basket on the round stand 
beside her. 

" Dark ?—so It is, Edward; mgd high time 
that I should get you some suMfeminstead of 
allowing you to study till this tiidiHrou hare 
eyes, as well as I.” 

Edward sighed, too, as he shut his book, and 
put it away. 

“I have not been studying this half hour, 
Anne; only holding my book, and foigctting, I 
suppose, that I did even that. I have been 
thinking—and watching your fingers fly. It is 
a great shame that they should be laboring for 
me, all these days, while I am idle.” 

His sister filled the tea-kettle, and hung it 
over the fire. Then, from a drawer in the side¬ 
board, she took ft clean table-cloth, and com¬ 
menced getting snpper. 

w It is only six months, after all,” she said, as 
•he smoothed down the comers of the doth ; 

19 


” only six months more; so yon need give your¬ 
self no uneasiness, Edward. Yon think more of 
my labor than I do—a great deal. I do nbt 
work hard, and I like to sew. Besides, it is so 
great an encouragement for me to look forward 
to the future.” 

u Ay, when I am a man—a rich one, Anne!” 
said the boy, enthusiastically. " You shall have 
something more than yon now possess within 
these four narrow walls. Yon shall not work 
then. Yon shall have everything that yon can 
wish for. When I am older, and have made a 
fortune, then /” 

" Take care, Alnaschar!" smiled Anne, light¬ 
ly. “ Yon have not even your supply of gloss 
I ware complete, yet. Wait till you have ensured 
your triumph.” 

"No; I have not the least idea where I shall 
find a situation, to start with. But of course 
there are plenty in the dty, for a boy who has a 
good education, which I have gained—thanks to 
you, Anne. I have no fears on that head. And • 
after I have gained the first round of the ladder, 
you shall see that I will make short work of 
reaching the top. You shall have the first fruits 
of my labor. You shall be rich—happy— inde¬ 
pendent. And yet, even now—” 

“Brea now I am all that yon.would tayl 
Yes, I am happy and independent—and rich in 
being so. It does not need gold, Edward, after 
all; for what more could we have than now* 
Enough to eat, and wear, and a shelter for our 
heads; we have it all, have we nott” 
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Edward’s fine hazel eyes wore a glance of 
thought. 

“ Yes, certainly, we have all that, Anne; bat 
H is won with continual toil, unceasing struggles, 
on your part. What I want is to reach the 
time when we can both effjoy a competency— 
perhaps, even, superfluity—and know that it is 
not a question then, as now, concerning the 
ways and means of gaining the morrow’s bread, 
of keeping the wolf from the doOr from day to 
day, and incapable of doing more. To know 
that we hare enough and to spare; that our old 
age may be provided for against the grip of pov- 
trtfr for we have shaken hands with it long 
enough, haven’t we, Anne ?” 

“ Yes, we have been poor a great while, Ed¬ 
ward ; but I do not think we need such grwt 
riches to render us content, do you ? Not,” she 
hastened to add, “ not that I do not thank you 
sincerely for your generous anxiety to acquire 
riches for my sake; but when I spoke of your 
future, I was not thinking so much of wealth^aa—” 

“ Well, Anne ? 

She turned her kind and loving eyes to his laoe. 

“ Of your becoming a good, and noble, and 
honored man, Edward; of your gaining the re¬ 
spect* and confidence, and esteem of your fellow- 
man ; of your being the pride, as now you are 
the hope, of my heart.” 

“You are right,” he returned, gravely, and 
with some emotion; “you are right; for you 
am better than I. You have higher, more wor¬ 
thy, poser aims. Be my teacher, Anne 1” And 
his voice softened. “ Show me my way i Teach 
me that wealth and station must not be made 
my idols.” 

He took her hand, and pressed it with rever¬ 
ent affection to liis lips. 

V Nay, Edward, yon do not need me, I trust, 
to teach you. Your own heart, your own con¬ 
science, they should teach you; they are your 
best monitors; listen to them. They will be a 
safeguard more secure than I can be; for their 
voices will speak to you at all times. You will 
n^ have them, like me, always with you.” , 

There was a little silence. Then the brother 
and sister sat down to partake of their evening 
repast. 

Alone; for (hey had only each other now. 
Seven years had passed since thsy had been left 
to strive and struggle for themselves, orphans, 
and in poverty; seven yean since the last f f 
•lb?** other familiar faces had vanished from 
their accustomed places at the board; seven 
jean—and all that time Anne Cameron had 
toiled with woman’s patience, and woman’s 
courage, day by day, to keep the humble home 


that was yet left them, and to gain for her young 
brother the means of soch an education as should 
prove a sure foundation for his future course 
throughout his life. But Edward Cameron 
was fettered. He never could reach the noble 
height, whither his views pointed. A lower, 
grosser aim was his, and he knew it— his guide, 
Ambition, and his object, Gold. 

“ Mr* Saville — wanted. Business. Appli¬ 
cant, sir—situation,” and the gray-headed clerk 
glided back to his desk, perched himself on the 
high stool before it, took the pefi from behoof his 
ear, and wrote on. 

Mr. Seville rose immediately from his chair, 
and laid aside the morning paper, with which be 
had been engaged. Walking forward to the 
front of the counting-room, he discovered the 
visitor. A boy, handsome, bright, frank-look- 
inf, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, standing, cap in hand, beside the chair 
which had been placed for him. Mr. Savoie’s 
clear, dark, penetrating eye took his portrait in 
an instant. With a kind “ good morning,” be 
requested the young man to be seated; then 
drew a chair forward for himself, and awihed 
his errand. It was announced with hesitation. 

“ I hear, sir, that you are in want of a clerk ” 

Mr. Saville paused an instant before making 
any answer. Ho liked the promise in that free; 
bat he was in doubt as to what he should say. 

“ We are,” he returned, at length; “ but I be¬ 
lieve we have one engaged. My partner told me 
this morning that he had one in view, and should 
give him an answer in the course of two or 
three hours. Did you wish for the situation ?” 

A look of disappointment dwelt in the boj’i 
eyes at the answer he irnd received; he hardlj 
heard the concluding question. He was silent 
an instant; Jhen recollecting himself, he return¬ 
ed, hastily f 

“ Yes—yes, sir. Excuse me, I did not mind 
what yon said, at first. I did wish for it Itf) 
sorry—” 

He paused, with the disappointment growing 
more visible every instant. Mr. Saville pitied 
and felt interested in him. 

“ I am not sure that the applicant is actuify 
engaged,” he said. “ There is a possibility i&st 
Mr. Willis may not have been satisfied with Mb, 
and in that case, I should like to make arrange¬ 
ments with you. May 1 ask your name !** 

“ Edward Cameron, sir.” 

“Cameron?” Mr. Saville reflected an in¬ 
stant, and then looked up again. “A relative 
of Robert Cameron, who died some six or seven 
years since, in this city ?” 
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“ His son, sir/’ answered Edward. 

Hr. Saville’s fine face lighted up with pleasure. 

“ Indeed! I knew jour father, then. I am 
glad to see his sonand he gave Edward his 
. hand. “I was not aware/’ he continued, “ that 
Hr. Cameron left one—or, indeed, that he had 
an 7 family. I was told that he had three chil¬ 
dren, bat that all died in their infancy.” 

“It was true/* rejoined Edward; " my three 
brothers died; my sister and myself are all that 
remain.” 

“ You have a sister, then !” 

“ One—yes, sir—Anne.” 

“ Younger than yourself!” 

“No, sir. Anne is my elder by fire years; 
aha is twenty-one.” 

Mr. Seville meditated again. He knew that 
Hobart Cameron had died insolvent He saw, 
without apparently noticing it, the contending 
poverty and neatness of Edward’s attire. It 
was plain that aid was needed here. He resolved 
to aave him; bat it was necessary first to learn 
something further concerning him. 

** Edward,” he said, “ yon most have been a 
mere child at the time of your father’s death; 
not more than eight or nine years of age ?” 

“Nine, sir” 

“ Have you resided in the city since that time 1 ” 

“ Noy sir; in W-.” # 

“Ah! You have attended school there, I 
presume ?” 

“ Yes, sir; constantly.” • 

Hr. Saville rose and paced the floor in silence, 
with bowed head and folded arms. Two or 
throe moments passed. Finally he came and 
renamed his seat 

“ Edward, I wish I knew whether the place 
for which you have applied is filled, but it is im¬ 
possible for me to tell yet My partner, Mr. 
Willis, will not be/n probably until afternoon. 
Were you going directly out of town !” 

Edward answered in the affirmative. 

“ In that case, it would be well, perhaps, for 
you to leave yoor address with me; and either 
, this evening, or to-morrow morning, yon shall 
know something more concerning the matter.” 

Edward gave him the required address. Mr. 
Seville glanced at it, and placed it in his pocket- 
book, saying: “Yoor application brings back 
old times, my dear boy. Twelve years ago this 
very day, yonr father procured for ms a situa¬ 
tion In a mercantile boose, in which I afterwards 
became a partner. He would have taken me 
r himself; but his establishment was complete; 
so be need his interest for me, and got me into 
business. He was a kind friend, Edward, and. a 
firm one; and one to be relied on. To him J 


attribute my success in life. I trust I may be 
enabled to repay the obligations he conferred 
upon me to his children. I am glad yon haVe 
come to me; l am glad to meet Robert Camer¬ 
on ’b son I” 

He clasped Edward’s hand warmly; he spoke 
truly; he had never forgotten his early friend. 

Edward lost no time in hastening home to 
tell Anne the news; to talk of Mr. SavOle, re¬ 
late the circumstances of his visit in detail; and 
then, in reference to the state of his own pros¬ 
pects, indulge in the most sanguine anticipations 
one moment, and yield to despondency the next, 
as he calculated his chances of gaining a situa¬ 
tion. The one great subject of discussion was 
his morning’s want of success, the next, the 
strangeness of his encounter with Mr. Saville. 

“ I think,” said Anne, “ I have heard my frt- 
ther mention a Richard Saville on one or two 
occasions; but in what connection, I have not 
the slightest remembrance. This must be the 
same one, I should think. Do yon know wheth¬ 
er Mr. Saville is named Richard 1” 

“ He must be the one,” retained Edward, “ if 
that is the name; for I remember reading it— 
Richard W. Saville—on a torn envelope that lay 
on the floor.” 

“ You should see Mr. Seville, Anne,” he re¬ 
sumed, afler # a moment’s pause. “ He is so kind, 
and has snch a noble appearance, with a lofty, 
intellectual countenance, a clear and penetrating 
glance; and such beautiful eyes ! And then his 
smile, Anne—I never saw anything so Bweet; 
and sweeter, perhaps, because it is so rare. I 
never saw a man who pleased me more. I 
should like to get that situation in his establish¬ 
ment-better than in any other, I think.” 

“ I hope you will get it, Edward, if you desire 
it so earnestly; especially, gs yon like him so 
well; for confidence and affection can never too 
closely unite a young man to his employer. Bgt 
if you are unable to enter there, you may find 
another place equally as good; and wherever 
yon go yon will, I know, be faithful to the inter¬ 
ests of yoor master; learn to like him, and teach 
him, by your zeal and integrity, to like yon.” 

In conversation on tfris subject, the afterpoon 
passed rapidly away. Edward became agitated 
and impatient as evening drew near; for then, 
or in the morning, at latent, he was to receive 
tidings from Mr. Saville. He hardly torched 
his supper. Hastily swallowing a cup of tea, he 
seated himself at the window to watch for the 
footman. But “ti*e twilight died ipfo the dark/' 
and no letter came. 

Anne bad cleaned aw^y the table, and now 
proceeded to %ht .lpppa, ,and resume gp 
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sewing which occupied her as usual. “ Come, 
Edward,” she said, anxious to divert her broth¬ 
er's attention from dwelling so closely on the 
expected arrival of the letter, “ sit up here, by 
me, and read a little while. Tou have not open¬ 
ed this magazine, which our good neighbor, Mrs. 
Willoughby, sent in to you by Harry. I antici¬ 
pate quite a treat from its pages.” 

“Ah—well—I suppose it is best,”he said, ris¬ 
ing, and drawing down the curtain; “for I see 
no prospect of a letter to-night.” 

Seating himself by the table, be opened the 
magazine, and selecting an article, commenced 
reading aloud, while Anne listened. Soon, as 
he entered into the spirit of his subject, he for¬ 
got letters, business, situations, triumphs, disap¬ 
pointments, and even poverty itself; and so did 
Anne. In the midst of the reading, there came 
a knock at the door, and Edward, hastening to 
open it, with the expectation of finding the post¬ 
man with a letter, found instead—Mr. Saville. 

Surprised and overjoyed at seeing him, and 
fluttering with hope, Edward ushered him in, 
and presented him to Anne, over whose sweet, 
serious countenance a trace of astonishment 
also flitted faintly, as she rose to welcome him. 
He had come to tell Edward about the situation 
for which he had applied, and Edward was im¬ 
measurably disappointed on learning that* it had 
been filled that morning by another. Mr. Sa¬ 
ville himself was not less so; for he had so earn¬ 
estly trusted that Mr. Willis would announce it 
on his return as still vacant. 

“ I have regretted a thousand times,” he said, 
“ that you were not twenty-four hours earlier; 
for then there would not have been a question of 
your success. I need not tell you, if it had been 
in my power, I should have entered you imme¬ 
diately. As it is, I have secured a similar situa¬ 
tion for you in the house of Burton, Martin A 
Co., if you choose to accept it” 

Edward thanked him warmly for his kindness. 
From despondency, he was suddenly raised to 
cheerfulness by this unexpected announcement 
He expressed his gratitude with sparkling eyes. 

“ But you have taken a great deal of trouble 
for my sake, sir,” said he. “I could not have 
expected this of you. I cannot tell you how 
gratefal I am—” 

“ Tour gratitude is unwarranted by so simple 
an act,” returned Mr. Saville, gently, interrupt¬ 
ing him; “for you would, in all probability, 
have gained the place if I had not recommended 
you. AH you hare to do now is to call on these 
gentlemen to morrow, and give them your de¬ 
cision. Tour desk is ready for you there when¬ 
ever you choose to take possession ef it.” 


The matter was settled; and now Mr. Saville, 
dismissing business affairs from his mind, pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out the purpose for which, in 
reality, he had chiefly come out from the city 
this evening, via., that of forming a closer ac¬ 
quaintance with Edward, and making some 
progress in that of Anne. With the disposition 
he possessed towards both, this was a thing not 
difficult. A happy evening went by in that poor 
little dwelling; and at its close, when Mr. SavOfo 
arose to take his departure, Edward and Anne 
had lighter and more joyous hearts, surer hopes 
for the future, than they had known these many 
days. The old eight-day dock in the comer 
struck ten as he took np his hat 

“ See,” he said, smiling, “ how you have madb 
me forget time t Ton must watch the clock for 
me the next time I come. I have full fifteen 
minutes, however, in which to reach the omni¬ 
bus office; haven't I, Edward ?” 

“Fully that, sir; and you wfl! he in good 
season, then.” 

“That is well. Come in early to-morrow. 
Good night, now. Good night. Miss Cameron." 

. He clasped a hand of each, and was gone. 

“Anne,” said Edward, “ I am not quite sum 
that this is not all a dream. I can scarcely be¬ 
lieve in the existence of such good fortune—or 
the possession of such a friend as Mr. Saville." 

He little knew how soon he was to realise the 
worth of that friend. 


“ I like him, sir. He is steady, industrious 
and faithful; punctual to the second, and has * 
head for business that will make his fortune m 
something less than no time, Mr. Saville 1 I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you, sir, for 
recommending him to me. I would venture ft) 
say that I am at this moment some thousands ef 
dollars richer than I should be if another filled 
his place.” 

Mr. SavUle’s countenance expressed the plea¬ 
sure he felt “I am glad—sincerely glad," be 
returned, “ to hear this; both for his sake and 
yours. Tour assurance affords me the deepest 
gratification, for I have an earnest interest in bis 
welfare. I had confidence in him when I refoi^ 
red him to yon for a situation, and I felt that it 
would not be misplaced; but I hardly hoped to 
receive such an opinion as this of yours in *> 
short a time.” 

" Tou shall hear something better sflH of the 
boy before three years are gone. Edward bee 
been with me exactly eighteen months now. ^ 
as many more, yon shall hear from him again. 
And bidding Mr. Saville good morning, » 
"Burton went his way. 
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Cheering news was all this. Mr. Seville told 
it to Anae that evening, when he went oat, u he 
frequently did now, to see the brother end sister, 
after business hoots; end her very heart was 
gladdened by it. That her brother filled his 
piece, end that he gave full satisfaction to his 
employers, was evident from the increase made 
in his salary the second year; bat for sach ac¬ 
counts of him as this, from the lips of Mr. Bur¬ 
ton^. himself, she was totally unprepared; and 
Mr. Saville and she talked of it together with 
fall hearts. 


We touch upon that period said to compose 
a part of the life of every man and woman liv¬ 
ing. It commenced with Edward Cameron dur¬ 
ing the school days of Caroline Burton, who 
came once in a while to the store, after school 
was dismissed, to see her father. Sometimes it 
was with an errand for her mother, sometimes 
without any errand at all, but because “she 
wanted to walk home with father to dinner.*' 

Often lingering a moment or two, to look at 
this thing and that, to ran over the columns of 
the Transcript, or warm her feet at the oounting- 
soom stove; and seldom going away without a 
smile, and a graceful inclination of her proud 
head to blushing Edward Cameron, to whom 
she had quietly and skilfully taught the lesson 
of love at first sight. By-and-by a few words 
were exchanged on such occasions, timid and 
unpresuming enough on his past; for he was a 
poor boy, and she, his master's daughter; sweet, 
affable and gracious on heiq, for she would en¬ 
courage her bashful lover. Caroline Burton was 
seventeen, and had her share of woman's tact; 
but she was not coquetting with him—far from it. 
She had been struck with his beauty and grace of 
manner; and listening to her father's praises of 
the young man's business talents, and predic¬ 
tions of his success in life, looked forward to her 
own future. 

The year that beheld her emancipation from 
school, saw also Edward Cameron entering into 
bnsinees for himself, with the brightest prospect 
of snooess. Mr. Burton, with the most un¬ 
bounded admiration for Edward's energies and 
capabilities, bestowed freely upon him, first, am¬ 
ple means for beginning a business career of his 
own, and—well, we will pause a moment. 

The change in the respected positions of Ed¬ 
ward Cameron and Caroline Burton did not 
cause them to lose sight of each other. Edward 
occasionally called at the office of Mr. Saville; 
and one afternoon it was, with something suspi¬ 
ciously like a blush, and an attempted noncha¬ 
lance of manner and tone; “ Mr. Saville, if yon 


are going out home this evening, will you tell 
Anne not to expect me so early as usual ? I 
shall probably take tea at the house of Mr. 
Burton." 

" Very well, Edward, I will deliver your mes¬ 
sage," Mr. Saville wonld quietly answer. 

Then he wonld take his way out of town, and 
spend the evening by Anne's pleasant fireside; 
Edward returning at ten, in season to reach 
home at the time of Mr. Saville’s usual leave-- 
taking. 

Again it was: u Mr. Saville, will yon tell 
Anne this evening, that Mr. Burton wishes me 

to attend the -Lecture with his family !— 

and so she need not keep the table waiting." 

finally, these engagements with Mr. Barton 
became so frequent as to pat into Anne's ideas 
some notion of the existing state of affairs; and 
an adroit question which she put to Mr. Saville, 
discovered to her that she was not alone in her 
surmises. She had never heard of Mr. Barton's 
having daughters—especially' one of eighteen, 
beautiful, accomplished, and a belle. Now, how¬ 
ever, it was sufficiently plain about Edward’s 
frequent engagements in that quarter. 

At length, Edward, at the expiration of six 
months after entering into bnsinees for himself, 
announced to Anne his engagement to the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Burton. He, had anticipated the be¬ 
trayal of considerable astonishment; but, to his 
relief, she received the news very quietly. 

u How soon are you to be married, Edward 
she asked; "orhave you not yet settled that 
point 1" 

" It is already decided. We are to be mar¬ 
ried in three months." 

“ So soon 1 I should think—that is, would it 
not be advisable to wait until you can depend 
upon your business more fully, to support an 
establishment such as that which Mr. Burton's 
daughter will no doubt require V* 

" It is scarcely necessary to wait, Anne. In¬ 
deed, Mr. Burton himself thinks so. My affairs 
are prospering finely. I could not wish to do 
better than I am doing at present, or to have 
better prospects." 

“ Shall you go directly to housekeeping 1" 

“ Tes. Mr. Burton himself gives ns our 
house, and furnishes it. And now let ns throw 
aside all this debating on ways and means, and 
tell me, Anne, that you congratulate me on my 
happiness, and desire all sorts of blessings to 
fall on my fortunate head!" 

“ I do sincerely congratulate you, Edward!— 
for your happiness is very dear to me. I pray 
that every blessing may be yours." 

M A thousand thanks, my p re t ty Anne 1 But 
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qow tell me—for I assure you, I am not at all 
flattered by your willingness to let me get mar¬ 
ried,—don't yon feel the least bit sorry about it ? 
Frankly, now." 

8he looked serious. " Of course, Edward, I 
shall experience some pain in the thought of our 
separation ; but if it is for your happiness, I 
Audi become reconciled to your loss." 

“ Nay; but you will not lose me, Anne. Tou 
will come and live with us, as soon as we get 
settled; and then we shall be as happy as ever." 
Anne shook her head. “ Nonsense, you wilful 
Anne Cameron!" and he pulled her ear. " Tou 
wiU come ! Wife or no wife, I can't do without 
you. 

" You will learn to, sir. There is no question 
whatever on that score. But I will give you the 
liberty to come and see me whenever you please.” 

“ Thou most indulgent—thanks! But, with¬ 
out acknowledging my point relinquished, let 
me tell yon something else : I want to bring 
Miss Burton—Caroline—to see you. May I 
some afternoon ?" 

11 Whenever she likes to coiye, I shall be hap¬ 
py to see her." 

" Next Thursday shall it he, Anne ?" 

u Any day you please." 

" Next Thursday it shall be, then.” 

Anne looked up with an air of amusement. 

“ How coolly you dispose of Miss Burton's 
time ! How do you know that the young lady 
is not engaged for the day you name?" she 
asked. 

" Simply because I examined her list of the 
week's engagements this evening. She has 
promised to place that day at my disposal; so 
to-morrow I shall speak to her about coming 
Out here." 

This conversation occurred on Monday even¬ 
ing. The following afternoon, Mr. Saville came 
out at half-past three. 

"Anne,” he said, "I have come to spend the 
afternoon with you." 

She smiled. " Tou have 1 Thank yon! Sit 
down." 

He took a seat beside her, on her favorite ot¬ 
toman. "And to tease yon to go and see ‘ Rich¬ 
elieu ' with me this evening. Will yon go ?" 

" With pleasure." 

"And now talk to me, Anno—or read; some¬ 
thing or other, for I have the headache." 

"I am sorry for you," she said, gently. 
"Take this large chair. Lean back and rest 
your head—so. Keep very still. And now," 
with quiet playfulness, " at the risk of your call¬ 
ing me an old woman, I am going to mako you 
a cup of tea." 


"Anne, you are not an old woman; you am 
the dearest little girl in the world. Only ex¬ 
ceedingly wilfhl ; and that is why I let yon have 
your own way now. Away with you, and make' 
haste back!” 

She vanished, with a smile. The kitchen fire 
was horning briskly, and boiling water was at 
hand. In something less than fifteen minutes, 
Anne was at Mr. Saville*g side again, with cup 
and saucer. 

" Drink, now," she said, giving it to Mm. *1 
allow you precisely five minutes—neither more 
nor less—in which to dispose of it." 

" Little witch 1 you've made it strong enough 
for—" 

The cure of your headache. Drink! aid 
when that is gone, yon shall have more." 

He obeyed. A second enp, stronger than tile 
first, followed. And then she sat down finally, 
with a book, and commenced reading to him. 
The atmosphere about him was of golden quiet. 
Anne had drawn the blind partly down to soften 
the bright afternoon light. Her voice, low and 
sweet, had a dreamy, soothing infinenoe, as she 
read. The nervous, racking pain in his head, 
induced by severe exertion, both bodily and 
mental, for the last week, yielded gradually to a 
delicious sense of rest. Before an hour had 
elapsed, his headache was entirely dissipated. 
He made her put the book awfey, then, and talk 
with him. 

She told him of Edward's approaching mar¬ 
riage. He looked thoughtful—reflective—even 
somewhat grave, Anne thought, bnt said little 
on the subject, merely inquiring if she had seen 
Miss Burton. Her reply in the negative elicited 
no further remark, and a different topic was 
introduced. That evening they went together 
to the theatre. 

" I wonder," said Anne, as they entered the , 
vestibule, " if Edward will not be here to-night 
with Miss Burton V* For he had remained in 
town, instead of coming out homo. 

"Possibly," returned her companion; "but 
what made you think of it 1" 

At that moment, a small group of ladles and 
gentlemen coming slowly by them, attracted the 
attention of Anne. Two very bcautiftil yonng 
girls were In advance of the others. One of 
them, the tailor, possessed the most grace and 
elegance of figure and carriage, and the most 
fascinating countenance Anne had ever beheld; 
and the whole was veiled with a haughty, majes¬ 
tic air, worthy of the pride of which it whs born. 

In the second, the more petite and pretty of 
the pair, Anne immediately recognized a former 
playmate of hers—one with whom she had oot>> 
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ttjQfttbr W0W$c4i in childhopd, urban they re- 
aided in the city, and her father, Robert Camer¬ 
on, was a man of wealth and note. Ellen Ache- 
§on evidently recognized her, also; for, regard¬ 
ing Anne a moment as she passed, she tamed 
quickly to her companion, and whispered some 
hasty words, in\ which Anne distinctly heard 
Edward’s name and her own. 

Instantly, the lofty beauty turned, casting her 
magnificent eyes upon oar heroine with a cold, 
bri$f glance, and, giving haughty utterance to 
some scornful remark concerning “poor rela¬ 
tions,” the substance of which was sufficiently 
aqfiibty to the ear of its object, was taming 
away; but at that moment the stem regard of 
Mr. Saville arrested her, frith the words dying 
qn her lips, and the crimson blushes covering 
her face, she stood quite still—thunderstruck— 
astonished—mortified. Ifac one instant, with a 
clear, cold, searching glance, he held her eyes, 
faltering and ashamed, fixed on his, telling her 
that he had heard her heartless words. 

“ Good evening. Miss Bprton!” he said, in a 
voice of icy severity, accompanied by a freezing 
Inclination of the head; then drawing the hand 
of his companion more closely within his arm, 
ho moved on. 

Anne’s face was very pale as he glanced down¬ 
ward at it He pressed her hand tenderly in his 
own. “ Dear Anne,” he whispered, “ she is un¬ 
worthy even of your contempt 1” 

And she crushed down the stinging sense of 
y ftin that throbbed in her breast. She felt that 
he spoke the truth. 

"What a meeting, tho first , between two des¬ 
tined so soon to be related! Caroline Burton’s 
pride had received a most humiliating fall. She 
had been introduced to Mr. Saville, by her fa¬ 
ther, but a few weeks since, and Battered herself 
that she was able to gain his admiration, as se¬ 
curely, if not, perhaps, quite as easily, as that of 
the score of others who had been the objects of 
her skilful and finished coquetry. He had met 
her only once^ and then by chance, during the 
interval; and to meet with this downfall, the 
third time of seeing him, was too degrading. If 
$he had known, however, the contemptuous 
opinion he had always entertained of her, she 
would have been less confident all along. 

In the surprise and pain of this disagreeable 
rencontre, Anne had forgotten to notice whether 
Edward formed one of the Burton party. A 
moment’s reflection, afterwards, convinced her 
that this could not be the case ; for had he been, 
he would of course have seen Mr. Saville and 
herself; and the probability was, that Miss Bur¬ 
ton would not have dafed thus to have spoken. 


During the second act of the play, however, 
she saw him enter their box, and seat himself 
beside Miss BurtQn. Desiring, if possible, to 
avoid attracting his attention, Anne immediately 
averted her face, ard endeavored to give herself 
wholly to the proceedings on the stage. Fortu¬ 
nately, he failed to notice her. 

The enjoyment of Mr. Saville and herself was 
somewhat damped by the disagreeable scene 
which had occurred ; hut the interest of the 
play was not entirely dissipated ill consequence | 
and Mr. Saville’s fine eyeB beamed with plea¬ 
sure, as ever and anon he marked, in Anne’s 
earnest and expressive countenance, her heart¬ 
felt sympathy with and admiration of the beau¬ 
tiful and heroic Julia. 

At the close of the performance, they hastened 
out of town, arriving there a full hour before 
the return of Edward. He was much surprised 
to learn that Mr. Saville and Anne had been so 
near him all the evening; and equally so that 
they had not made him aware of the fact; but 
Anne made some satisfactory answer, shrinking 
from explaining to him the real cause. He re¬ 
mained ignorant of Eie unpleasant circumstance 
that had taken place this evening, therefore; and 
affairs relative to his engagement with Miss Bur¬ 
ton progressed to their consummation. 

The next morning—we may as well mention 
here—he took occasion to say to Anno, that fie 
had spoken to Miss Burton about the visit on 
Thursday; but she regretted much her dress¬ 
maker had set that particular day for the transac¬ 
tion of some affairs with her ’ concerning the 
quantities of sewing to be done in preparation 
for her wedding; so she was obliged reluctantly 
to postpone the proposed visit. The gently- 
worded excuse was all-sufficient for Edward; 
but Anne heard it with feelings exact con¬ 
trast to his. She understood its meaning; Miss 
Burton had no desire to visit her lover’s " poor 
relation!” The excuse was feigned. 

The three months passed rapidly away. Miss 
Burton took care to avoid a repetition of the invi¬ 
tation 60 little to be desired—especially since 
that affair!—which she was relieved to find never 
had been disclosed to Edward. She wished to 
shun another meeting with her before her mar¬ 
riage, and yet awake no suspicions in the mind 
of Edward. Afterward, she cared hardly at 
what price she kept clear of her. At the same 
time she went to pass a few weeks, previous to 
her bridal, with some friends residing at a dis¬ 
tance, and thus decreased still further the chance 
of forming this dreaded acquaintance. 

Edward again brought up the subject of his 
sister’s residing with him after his marriage. 
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He wm somewhat discomposed by her gentle 
bat steady refusal to accede to this plan. 

“ Then, Anne/ 1 he said, “ I shall settle an in¬ 
come upon yon, from my property, sufficient to 
enable yon to take what course yon please.'* 

She would not even consent to that; she 
would Uto in this little home, where she had 
lived since her father’s death, and recommence 
her old mode of earning a subsistence. She 
preferred it tp dependence . upon her brother’s 
means. 

Edward was by turns sorrowful and angry. 
What was his wealth to him, if she was in pov¬ 
erty 1 Should he ever take any comfort, while 
living in the midst of luxury and affluence, and 
knowing that his sister, who had toiled so many 
years to make him what he was, was drudging 
for her daily bread 1 No 1 The memory of those 
days nerved him; he declared that he would not 
rest until she consented to one or the other of 
his plans. He appealed to Mr. Seville, and the 
latter answered, that although Anne bad an un¬ 
doubted right to adopt either of those plans, he 
applauded the resolution had taken. The 
brother had no power to alter the face of things. 
And here his unhappiness began—the realiza¬ 
tion of the truth of Anne’s old warning, that 
wealth might prove a source of trouble, instead 
of comfort, ne never dreamed how much more 
deep and bitter was that realization to become 
ere long. 

The marriage was solemnized at church, one 
Tuesday morning, at ten. Mr. Seville and 
Anne came into town to witness the ceremony, 
and returned home as soon as it was over. She 
tried bravely to be cheerful; but the tears would 
come. She had lost her brother—she felt it; 
and had gained—no sister. That might have 
been a partiaf recompense—the possession of a 
Bister’s love; but she was Edward's wife —that 
was all. Mr. Seville said little concerning this 
mairiage; but he felt the more deeply. It was 
a subject he disliked to discuss; for he was con¬ 
vinced that the union was by no means the 
most judicious which the young man could have 
formed. He foresaw much unhappiness arising 
from it. 

It had been consummated, however; and the 
young couple commenced housekeeping immedi¬ 
ately, in a style of which Cameron’s fashionable 
friends quite approved. They declared her me- 
nage perfect, and her husband the most charming 
man 1 and she secretly congratulated herself on 
having secured him. Nobody ever made any 
inquiries about the quiet sister, who lived in 
comparative obscurity, out of town. Such in¬ 
quiries. would have been exceedingly trouble¬ 


some ; and Mrs. Cameron was secretly glad that 
her name was never mentioned; for she stQl re¬ 
tained her old horror of “ poor relations and 
more than that, now she wished to shtfn her fbr 
the recollection of that scene in which her own 
pride and arrogance had been so wounded and 
humbled by Mr. Seville. 

She never spoke to Mr. SaviHe now when they 
met—indeed, she would scarcely have been able, 
for he never gave her the opportunity. But she 
flattered her self-love and desire of retaliation, 
by imagining that the slight was entirely on her 
part. She had first wondered, and then been 
angry, at seeing him in company with " that 
girl;” and next, vowed undying animosity to¬ 
wards him, for “ putting her down,” as she ex¬ 
pressed it, so completely in her presence. “What 
a triumph it must have been to her!” soliloquized 
the angry beauty. “And then to take her part 
against me ! What right had he to do it ? What 
is he to her ?” Mrs. Cameron had not the re¬ 
motest idea, either of what he was to Anne, or 
what he was to be? Had she possessed the 
knowledge, her wrath would have increased a 
thousand fold. 

Meanwhile, Anne continued to reside in the 
quiet home where she had dwelt before her broth¬ 
er’s marriage. She was resolute in her design 
of earning her own subsistence henceforth; she 
would not receive a dollar from Edward. Cer¬ 
tainly it was her right to accept the settlement 
he wished to make, for he was her brother; but 
she put aside all question of right; her very sou! 
rose up against the idea of being dependent on 
Caroline Cameron’s husband for the slightest fa¬ 
vor. She carried out her design, and felt a satis¬ 
faction unspeakable in knowing that if she had 
but a crust, it was the bread of liberty; that she 
was indebted for it to her own hand—not to the 
bounty of others. 

Mr. Seville, sitting by her side, in his frequent 
visits, and watching her busy fingers, in their 
untiring industry, often grew (or pretended to) 
impatient 

“Anne,” he would say, perhaps, “what an 
indefatigable little worker you are 1 Ton keep 
that needle going so steadily, so unceasingly, 
that it really seems to me, sometimes, as if I 
must take breath for it The poor thing is tired. 
Be merciful, and give it a respite from labor!" 

“ I can’t,” said she, laughingly, as he attempt¬ 
ed to draw it from her hands. “ It is all that 
keeps my needle bright, the exercise I give it. 
Besides—” 

“Excuse me, Anne; I don’t want to hear 
that additional plea. Ton have been working 
all day. You are tired.' r 
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“I tin not tired. I hardly know my hand k 
soring. The motion ia merely mechanical. I 
Haten to yon, and nerer should suspect my nee¬ 
dle of working, if yon dfl not make see think of 
it,” >he laid. 

44 Well, then, yon will spoil yomr eyes by sew¬ 
ing'so constantly. Such unremitting toil is in¬ 
jurious. I must here a roice in the matter.” 

Heremored the tewing gently from her hands, 
mad pat it in her work-basket. 

“ I see, Anne, since Bdward wont way, you 
are veiy independent in matters ofvthis kind; 
and, as I find now, rery wilfrd, also.* What do 
you mean to do when you are an old woman f 
Work in this way V* 

44 Tea, sir, if I lire to be an old woman.” 

44 I think it rery likely you will, if you take 
ease of yourself now. But consider that yon 
will bo unable to sew then, eren with spectacles 
(thank, Anne, of your wearing spectacles!) if 
yon are not more attentive to the care of your 
sighs, while you are young. Will you promise 
me not to sew in the evenings 1” » 

u I should read; that would be quite aa bad.” 

44 Will yon promise me not to sew 1” 

44 Wo, sir.” 

“Yon wilful little thing I” 

He said it half playfrdly, half sadly; and, 
with his bead resting on his hand, sat looking 
thoughtfully into the fixe. Presently be lifted 
up liia head. 

44 Anne, yonr father was a Soot. Were you 
ever in bis country !” 

44 When I was a child, I spent three years there 
with my mother. Edward was bom there.” 

44 Hid you like Scotland ?” 

44 Yea; bat I grew homesick, after a time. 
My mother tried to make me like it, so as to 
stay longer; bnt she tailed. We tame back, 
and I cried for joy.” 

44 Yon would not make it your home, then 1” 

44 No.” 

44 Not even for three yean more !” 

She shook her head. 44 1 should like it less 
now than then, when history and romance threw 
around it, for a time, such a charm as made me 
forget my own home. Bnt nothing could ever 
hold me there. Home is home; and Scotland, 
though it was my father's and mother’s, was not 
mine.” 

44 And now do you not think yon should be 
able te content yourself there for a while—per¬ 
haps a year, or two, or it may be oven, three, or 
four, or five!” 

With a dreamy look in her eyes, she shook 
her head again, slowly. 44 No—no—no.” 

Be did not pursue the snlgeeL. Anne, carried 


back to her former ti& there, and occupied with 
reminiscences of it, did not think of asking him 
the reason of his interest in the subject. 

The next time he came, there was something 
in the e xp re ss ion of bis countenance that struck 
her with a feeling of apprehension. Apprehen¬ 
sion of—she scarcely knew what. Nothing 
pleasant, however; for his usual calmness, both 
of countenance and demeanor, was something 
else than calpmess now; .and Anne soon knew 
why. He was abont to go to Scotland, on busi¬ 
ness which would detain him there for an indefi¬ 
nite period of time. 

44 Do yon remember,” he said, 44 our conversa¬ 
tion on the subject of a residence there, the last 
time I came ? I was afraid, then, that I should 
be obliged to make this journey. I tried to coax 
a fevorable opinion of the place out of yon, to 
cheer me with the hope that I might make my 
exile sweeter 1 Anne, tell me, could yon not 
say something pleasanter about Scotland for my 
sake * For die sake of making me happy V* 

He held her hands clasped in his own—his 
glance reading hers with the intent earnestness 
of suspense. A thrill ran through her from 
head to foot; a flash of emotion, that came, and 
was gone; and the throbbing heart beat quietly 
again. light had opened to her—how sweet ! 
Bnt she turned from it; it was too late now. i 

•I told you,” she said. 44 Yon asked m% 
and I answered.” 

With a pale cheek, and calm and gentle utter¬ 
ance, she spoke. A shadow of pain paased over 
his brow. v 

44 Anne, I may be gone a very long time. I 
shall be alone—a stranger in a strange land.” 

She made no reply; she lifted not even her 
eyes to his feoe; and he read the silent negative 
to his heart's earnest plea, and said no more. 

It was the last time he should see her before 
his departure. He asked her to write some¬ 
times—if only to acknowledge the receipt of hie 
letters; and gave her bis address. Bidding her 
adieu at the door that evening, ho said: 

44 Anne, I dare to think that all this might 
have been otherwise, but for my awkwardness at 
first. Now I mast wait.” 

She gave him her hand in silence; bnt hi 
drew her to his breast, touching her brow slight¬ 
ly and reverently with his lips; and then, with a 
whispered blessing, an almost inaudible tare well, 
he was gone. 

When August was at ite close, he went away; 
and Anne, as she stood by her hearth alone, af¬ 
ter he was gone, wondered drearily if she should 
ever see him again. The little cottage was a 
very desert now- She was nearly always alone- 
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At intervals hter brother came out to see her* 
He waa not now the Edward Cameron of a jeer 
previous. Toil and care had set a stamp on hie 
countenance; and he war only twenty^two. 

He ashed her not to blame him for owning so 
seldom; for his business demanded every mo* 
■sent he could give to it. He felt it a hard 
thing that he could not come oftener; and the 
weary, bitter tone in which he uttered the words, 
made the darkest of all the mounting of her 
heart. 

He never spoke now of his sister's earning to 
see him—to see his wife; never mentioned the 
name of that wife to his sister; neither did 
Anne speak of her. For be knew, now, the dis¬ 
like of Mrs. Cameron for his sister; she took 
no pains to conceal it from him. He knew, too, 
that sister was very, well aware of it, and had 
been so much longer than he. He knew why 
Caroline Barton .never could visit her, why his 
Sister had refused to come to their house, or to 
recdve assistance from him after his marriage; 
but the knowledge came too late; he could not 
■•pair the evil now; he could only plunge deep¬ 
er and deeper into the toils and struggles of life, 
and try to forget it. Bat that was of no avail; 
It only came back with a double sting when he 
Went to see his sister. Bitterly he looked on her 
gentle face, that had grown of late as quiet and 
grave as in the old days when he knew her f^t. 

“Anne," ho said to her, “is few the recom¬ 
pense I have given you for your years of toil, en- 
durmnce^selfdenial for my sake? Was it for 
this, the best energies of your being were ex¬ 
hausted, and every thought, and hope, and 
prayer centered on my well-being 1 Do you re¬ 
member the time when I used to talk about the 
wealth and honor I should attain to when I 
should reach manhood?—and promise it all to 
yod for the goodness you had shown me ? And 
I let the bloom of yonr lifetime wither in your 
toil and struggles for me, and here is the re¬ 
ward I give you!—to toil still for your daily 
bread; to wear out the rest of life, here, in pov¬ 
erty and loneliness, apart from me; a stranger 
to my borne—the home for which I left you! 
I do not deserve a man's name! I have no 
right to a place among my feUows 1” And he 
cast himself into a seat, with bis face buried in 
his hands. 

in vain the sister tried to cheer him, though 
her own voice trembled, and ber eyes were blind 
with silent tears; for he was more unhappy than 
herself. In vain she told hiip she wished for no 
reward—her choice had been a voluntary one, 
and she was happy in his prosperity; he never 
ceased to reproach himself. And leaving tar. 


he Weald go to such an uiha^py hcwie ^ that he 
wished a t hou sa n d tones he had never aeon it. 
That splendid home was hatefhl to him; for it 
had cost him his peaedtof mind. The fascinat¬ 
ing woman, whom he had made his wife, cold- 
hearted, haughty and arrogant now that she had 
gained her own ends, eared little how. he wai 
wounded by her unfeeling pride, by her acorn- 
folly expressed resolutions to keep herself oat of 
the way of intercourse with people who would 
only he incumbrances on her. 

Day after day, now, the burden grew harder 
to bear; 'his wealth, given as he had sought A 
became to him the curse of Midas. At length 
there was a convulsion in the commercial weald, 
a crumbling of fine- foundations—a fall; and 
among the ruins fey what was once Edward 
Cameron's wealth. He smiled; his wife was 
passionate—miserable; she would not exist W 
poverty; she would go home to her father's 
house. 

But not so; for the house of Barton, Maftfe 
& Co. was a wreck; there was nothing left of 
the splendor that had dazzled so many. Her 
father could not give her the olden luxuries the 
had known. No, she mast share her huabdnd’f 
poverty. With many angry tears, she reproach¬ 
ed her husband with his loss—taunted, upbraid¬ 
ed, instead of sympathizing with him. 

* « • * * 

Three years had passed from the tone of Mr. 
Seville's departure. On Christmas night, Anne 
Cameron sat by hen lonely hearth, thinking of 
divers things that had been in the past, and were 
in the present; of many changes that had takes 
place, within these eight past years, since Ed¬ 
ward went that morning to seek a situation; 
within these five yean post, since he had hem 
in business for himself, since his marriage; 
thinking of his failure, which had happened ee 
lately, and wondering whether, as he said, it 
was a stroke that would be better for him than 
prosperity; pitying his beautiful and delicate 
wife, and wishing, for her sake, this blow could 
have been lew severe. And then she thought of 
other things; heme came her heart, bearing hfesetd 
memories on its wings, and filled with blessings for 
a wanderer who caxao not to this lonely hearth 
now. She remembered Mr. Seville; wondmug 
if he, too, sat alone this Christmas evening by 
Ms fireside in Scotland, thinking of the past 
A letter of his lay open oa her lap; a Mod* 
pleasant, brotherly letter, that spoke to her as ho 
used to speak. She had been reading it to- 
night; she prayed now for the writer, and the 
tears gathered, heavy and large, beneath her 
clnsed lids, as ahasst with bar head bowed agon 
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her clasped hands. lluy a one of there tedre, 
■low and sorr o w fol, foil upon (he paper, btfsfcr- 
tag- its satin surface, and almost eflheing the 
characters that Mr. Richard Sarnie's hand had 
m ac e d ; but she never knew it; she wept on, wn- 
conscious of everything but her desolation. 

Within that pleasant yet lonely apartment the 
glowing fire cast its crimson flush upon the watts, 
and upon the bowed figure of Anne. Withont, 
the night was dear and frosty, and the Ckrfct- 
mas stars shone as they shone that ether night, 
ce nturi e s ago, when they sang together a sw e et 
song, heard on the plains of Bethlehem. And 
fAetV light fell upon a single traveller, who drew 
Ms cloak about him, and hurried on past (he 
many houses, whose cheerful windows beamed 
redly forth, all over the village. On he went, 
with a quicker pace; for there was another win¬ 
dow in the distance, shining for him. Anne 
heard die knock at the door; and hastily dash¬ 
ing away her tears, that Edward might not’tea 
therm, went to let him in. 

Did they blind her vision stfll, that she eould 
distinguish neither Edward’s form nor Edward's 
features 1 But from the open doorway, the guest 
stepped into the broader light that streamed from 
the parlor fire. » 

“Anne!” he said. "Anner 

The voice was subdued, and quivering with 
glad emotion. He gathered her to his breast, 
and kissed her, again and again, as that pale 
free lay close to his throbbing heart; and if she 
eoftM not speak to her lover at first, it was not 
that she did not welcome Ms coming; for (he 
long, long desert of life was past, finally, her 
weary feet pressed the green hills beyond ; and 
very sweet to her was this Christmas greeting. 

All the way from Scotland, after four years' 
absence, had Richard Saville come to spend that 
Christmas evening with Anne; and when, an 
hour later, Adward joined them, the party was a 
happy one indeed. 

We will mention, en passant , a promise Mr. 
Seville wOn from Anne that evening—a prom¬ 
ise he had wished to win, and have fulfilled, be¬ 
fore his departure that time from home, but Ms 
Mure in which he had rightly attributed to Ms 
asking the wrong question at first. Of (Ms 
promise we vgill merely say, that, in winning it, 
he did not begin by asking Anne if she liked 
Scotland. 

Mr. Saville and Edward rode into the city to¬ 
gether that evening, and discussed at some 
length the affaire of the latter. Edward do- 
dared that, henceforth, wealth was to him ai 
chaff. He had known, he said, only unhappi¬ 
ness since he possessed it. 


[ Some threfr*tfft*h*4fter, Mbs. Caroline Cam¬ 
eron was thunderstruck to receive an invitation 
to the wedding of Anne and Mr. Saville; and 
although at first she declared that nothing could 
induce her to accept it, she reconsidered the 
matter, and pamenlad herself on the occasion* 
She was received by Amne with mem goo* 
will; by Mr. Seville, with such courtesy as suc¬ 
ceeded in banishing, aa it waq intended to, the 
recollection of former events from her mind, fee 
the time. She could not but be touched, hard 
and proud as she was, by the kindness and gen- 
tleness of Anns, whom she had despised, and 
whom she was now forced to acknowledge* to 
herself, was infinitely her superior in every 
respect 

Edward was rece ived , penniless as he wo* 
into partnership with Mr. Saville, on the day of 
the marriage of the latter. He accepted this 
evidence of his brother’s favor with the deepest 
gratitude, and a determination to do Ms best, 
thenceforth, to deserve and use with discretion 
the gifts he received. From that time, although 
he devoted to his business the proper share of 
attention, ha turned his best efforts towards tha 
acquisition of ts o a anr ss of more important 
than gold, finding himself a wiser, a better, and 
a far happier rasa for so doing. Confining hit- 
self to a moderate style of living, he had an oc¬ 
casion to fear reverses of fortune; find Ms wife, 
obliged to content herself with circumstances far 
different from those to which she had all her life 
been accustomed, became, in her new position, a 
sensible woman, and a sincere convert to certain 
liberal sentiments wMch once she despised. 


MHW M WT EI I B8B OF A SEXTO*. 

Mr. William Boodle has been dead some 
twenty years. He was my school-fellow. I 
would have undertaken anything for Boodle white 
living, bnt I could not undertake for him when 
dead. The idea of burying Billy Boodle, my 
playmate from my cradle—we were put into 
breeches the very same day—with whom I had • 
passed simultaneously through all the epochs 
—rattles—drums—go-carts— kites—tops—bats 
—skates—the idea of shovelling the cold earth 
upon him was too much. I would have buried 
the governor and council with the greatest pleas¬ 
ure, but Billy Boodle!—no—I couldn’t. So I 
changed works a day with one of our craft, who 
comprehended my feelings perfectly .—Dealings 
with the Dead. 


Litebatube. —It opens a back door out of 
foe bustle of the busy world Into a garden of 
moral imeUectoal fruits and flowers, the key of 
which is denied to the best pf mankind. Oar 
happiness no longer lives on charity, nor bids 
ftur for a fall, by leaning on another's pleasure 
for our repose.— Dr. Yomf* 
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THE LOST DRISAMIB. 


IT «MMI B. OOOMZE. 


Hit day hat departed—no tool energetic 
III amine* hit brow with a glory prophetic; 

And tew are the deedt of affection and duty 
That spring from hit videos of Measem and beaaty. 

Forever intranoed with the tw ee ta ea t of regions 
Where airy eteattont are movteg in lagkmt, 

Ha yialde to the tetteze that softly hare bound him, 

And telleth a prey to the scoffer* around him. 

Hit spirit can sympathlee not with the stirring, 

Or ■arrei like others at wondece occurring; 

Or aigh with the weeping) or tmila with the jetting). 

Or teal interatted in things intereeting. 

Tor now he lbrgetteth the glowing ambition 
Thad promised to batter hit worldly ooaditkm; 

And atUl in the wab of hie theories striving, 

Ha moveth in circlet, at nothing arriving. 

White other* are sweeping to ports in the distance, 

HU soul, on the shallows and tan da of existence, 

Unable to move from the bank where it landed, 

It left like a noble old galleon stranded. 

Hit mind in the world with the thoughts that it thinketh, 
Is lone at a lake where the buffalo drlnketh, 

Where islands of beauty their shadows are throwing) 
And waters remain, neither ebbing nor flowing. 

And thus there are thousands who dre a m without doing, 
Who hope for the glory, yet Shun the pursuing; 

Her test that each vision of fruitage and meadows. 

Itself but a shade, must reward them with shadows. 


THE COUBIHS* 


BT XiKT A. LOWBLL. 

My aunt Bonner was Tory sentimental. She 
had lead all die novels in the drcnlating library 

of S-> where she had been educated in a 

boarding-school. She contracted friendships, 
the most tender and pathetic, with eighteen dif¬ 
ferent young ladies who had thirty-six romantic 
names, such as Rosa Matilda, and the like. 
8 he married; but her life-long trouble was that 
Mr. Bonner had no sensibility. Still, she was 
not much surprised, as she said she did not ex¬ 
pect it from men. 

In the course of time, a daughter was added 
to her family, increasing the flow of my aunt 
Bonner's tenderness. She rejoiced exceedingly 
that the little stranger was not a boy, since now 
she could have one being trained to the true 
pitch of sentimental refinement. Without tak¬ 
ing much thought for the child's physical devel¬ 
opment, she took great pains to bring out her sen¬ 
sibilities, as she said; and succeeded to her sat¬ 
isfaction in finding that little Laura was turning 
out a very respectable sentimentalist. 


At twelve years of age, she looked as if she 
had been reared on mountain dear and chopped 
rose-leaves, so much did her mother fear that 
good wholesome food would make her darling 
coarse and robust. Laura was indeed growing 
up a delicate, fragile thing, inheriting more of 
her mother's languishing ways than was qiite 
pleasing to the father, who presented one of those 
singular contrasts to his wife which we so often 
see and wonder at, in matrimonial life. My 
aunt's husband was a shrewd, practical man of 
business; very benevolent and public-spirited, 
without a spice of romance in his composition, 
and heartily wishing his wife would not tom his 
books on mercantile law out of the room, tomato 
way for her favorite reading. 

Mr. Bonner was guardian to young lewis 
Clinton, the son of one of his dearest friends, 
who, dying, bequeathed his son to the best mu 
he knew; and he received the trust, and the 
compliment it implied, with equal heartiness and 
good will. He had placed»the boy at school, and 
afterwards at college, where he had distinguished 
himself in a manner highly gratifying to Mr. 
Bonner, who now left him to choose bis own 
path. He delighted his guardian, by deddingio 
remain with him, and employ his time and the 
fortune left him by his father, in the pursuits of 
mercantile life. As the son of his old frietd, 
Mr. Bonner felt bound to offer him rooms in his 
own house, if it would be more agreeable to his 
taste than a bachelor's establishment; and Lewis 
was glad to accept, what he had never yet known, 
something like a real home. 

Laura was now eighteen, and Lewis treated 
her with a calm respectfulness that she did not 
quite relish, and which her mother liked as link* 
They expected the young heir would have shown 
at least more than this apparent indifference to 
her, for Laura was now really pretty, and would 
have been more so, had she been metee animated. 
Had they but known it, Lewis really possessed s 
fine imagination, and a heart that responded to 
the finest touches of true, genuine sensibility* 
Not that which is bom of a diseased state of 
mind, and nursed by unhealthy influences, but 
that beautiful reality, before which a true heart 
bows involuntarily. He loved fine music *nd 
lofty poetry, though he had no talent for either* 
but he appreciated them as he appreciated sll 
other art, without being either a painter or » 
sculptor. At the same time, he disdained none 
of the appliances of common life, liking his ease 
and comfort too well to become singular in his 
tastes and habits; and falling easily into the 
fashio ns and customs of others, in his modes of 
living, dressing and amusements. 
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Too common byfkr wm all this for Loom Bon¬ 
ner. The hero of her imagination must be some¬ 
thing set apart as one to worship and adore. 
True, Lewis was handsome as any of her imagin¬ 
ary objects of lore; his name would not disgrace 
a woman, and he rode like a knight templar, as 
her mother expressed It; hat then such a cold* 
hearted indifference to all sentiment as he mani¬ 
fested ! and his look, so cool and unimpessioned, 
when she sang those tender lays that had so 
charmed yonng Fit* Clarence Warren. 

Lewis was nnconqnered. He liked Lam, 
and thought her amiable and pretty. He liked 
her singing, but he wished she would choose mu¬ 
sic of a higher character; and he would hare 
been really glad if she could hare conquered her 
indolence and timidity sufficiently to mount his 
beautiftil horse, and try to gather health and ani¬ 
mation by a spirited ride among the beautiful 
scenery which surrounded them. 

But there is somebody coming in the next 
train of cars, Lewis Clinton, who will lay terrible 
siege to that impenetrable heart of yonrs. Unde 
Bonner had written for his niece, Grace Scott, 
to pass the waiter in his family. His sister, Mrs. 
Scott, had a rery large family, of which Grace 
was the eldest daughter. When Mr. Bonner had 
last risited his sister in Greenport, he had no¬ 
ticed the burdens which came upon his niece, who 
performed, alternately, the duties of nursery maid 
end governess to the little tribe of Scotts, and he 
pleaded earnestly for a respite for Graea. Her 
mother would hare gladly consented; but how 
was she to manage, with Mr. Scott's limited in¬ 
come, to spare her, when she was so useful to the 
children, and so kind and attentive to all their 
wants 1 Mr. Bonner, in the fdlribas of his benev¬ 
olence, paid for six months* tuition at a good 
school, for the three eldest, and recommended the 
daughter of one of his clerks as a substitute for 
Grace in the nursery. He had been obliged, how¬ 
ever, to write for her three times, before the 
handsome outfit which he had given her could 
be made ready, as two of the children were at¬ 
tacked with measles, and only Grace could nme 
them. 

For a few weeks, Laura had almost compelled 
Mr. Clinton's attentions. Perhaps she had quar¬ 
relled with the handsome " De Warrenat any 
rate, she had played on her guitar, when he was 
by, and selecting foe most love-lorn songs, she 
would fix her melancholy eyes upon his foee, and 
sigh as if from some hidden trouble. At first he 
was vexed; but at length he became really 
touched, and found himself oftener listening than 
he ought, to her peculiar class of melodies. 
When she talked, foe charm was broken, but foe 


guitar renewed it. Aunt Bonner looked on com¬ 
placently, and foe love which Lama did not dis¬ 
guise, went fieri to awaken some interest. He be¬ 
gan to think her move interesting, and f tttm 
seemed certainly to progress. So, at least, foe 
mother thought. 8be Uked Lewis much, and 
had often wished that his good qualities could be 
joined to a sensibility like that which charmed 
her in Mr. Warren, who, she fbared, afetr all, 
would not make Laura happy. It was true font 
the thought Lewis rather common-place; hut 
Laura would soften down these little roughnesses 
which he had acquired at college, and “on foe 
whole," as she said to Laura, when complaining 
of his indifference “ yon will get along as well 
as papa and I do." 

Not a word did they hint to Mr. Bonner all the 
while this by-play was going on, for they knew 
that he would scoff at their silly attempts to 
manage a man like Clinton. Besides ho had 
other designs for his ward. He hoped, earnestly, 
that Clinton would fancy Grace Scott, whom he 
longed to deliver from that domeetio thraldom 
which he felt would soon wear out her yonng file; 
for beautiful as her sisterly affection, her patience 
and devotion to foe troop of little ones at home, 
appeared to him, he could not blind himself to 
foe fact that her strength and health must soon 
give way to foe large demand upon both. 

In foe midst of foe incipient tenderness, slight 
as it was, for to Clinton's mind, it had not yet 
attained any distinct form, Grace Scott made bar 
appearanoe, very suddenly, one day at noon. 
Only that forenoon had her uncle received foe an¬ 
nouncement that she would arrive in foe next 
train, and without stopping to apprise fosm at 
home, he met her at the can, and dccompaniod 
her to his house in a carriage. 

My aunt Bonner was just dressing for dinner, 
and Grace and her unde entered foe side parlor, 
where Laura was seated on a low ottoman at 
Clinton's feet, a position which she had frequent¬ 
ly adopted of late, and was singing one of hes fa¬ 
vorite songs. She rose to meet her cousin whom 
the had not seen for several yean, and whom she 
could not have recognised in foe noble-looking 
lady, whose frill round form and heqlfoy color 
formed a contrast to her own drooping figure 
and saBow cheek. 

* # # * # 

Grace won all their hearts before she had been 
with them a month. She read foe newspaper to 
her unde, and brought him his slippers, which 
was move than hk daughter had ever done. She 
sewed long and diligently for Laura and her 
aunt, who both hated s ew i ng; and she delighted 
Mr. Clinton by accepting hk offer of foe hensfo 
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tf hires Mini, wkfeh Lafira’s linger bad 4- 
wsys p reven te d ter from trying. 

Grace excelled in this aocompUstew^ ate 
Ohe looked beautifeUy in ter riding habit, with 
ter eeler heightened by exercise, and the Isag 
plains half shading her ftce, ms they mingled 
with the carts that dotted on he* neck. These 
ridto sealed Clinton's fats, u hr n regarded 
the two cousins. It was impossible, too, that he 
‘Should not contrast Laura's useless and ridootiy 
Hb with that of Grace, occupying every moment 
WHh eamething desirable, and sacrificing hsroim 
eomfort to that of others; or rather seeking ter 
-omt happiness in that of those around her. He 
emir Grace exciting all her powers of taste, intel¬ 
lect and education, in carrying cot the noblest 
purposes of her being; and he fek tew nearly 
they sympathised with his owp. He knew that 
rill was beamtifkl, because the soul within her 
thOne out from those groat brown eyes, aadar- 
rafflatad that calm, clear brow; and not from any 
mere advantage of fbrm or color alone; other¬ 
wise he would bare looked open her only as he 
looked upon some beautiful painting or Statue, 
and from her uncle's lips, he heard bow she was 
WMked by the children, those truest interp r et er 
dfeteaaeter. 

Did Grace share these feelings of lore that 
were glowing up fest and strong in Cliwton'sim- 
* p a as to s M e heart 9 She sat in ter room, one 
inotxlng, somewhat listlessly for bar, while ter 
asm and Laura had driven ta the next town on 
a Stopping expedition. Suddenly she sprang 
wp, and ranting to the stable, she saddled Selim 
without help, and mounted for a ride. It was a 
February day; but the slmit sun shone brightly 
oa the hard, level road, which wound under a 
sheltering cliff, and the air was warm and bland, 
ante early spring. > 

Geace walked ti*e horse slowly along, and gave 
up ter Whole tool to reverie. Too truly did she 
i n tro pr e t tke emotions which came thickly crowd¬ 
ing upon ter. She tried to evade the fact that 
J|te was loving unasked; but it would not be put 
stride. She used all the sophis try of which she 
was capable, and tried to rail it friendship that 
•he felt for Lewis Clinton, her cousin's lover, 
as ribs believed fate to be; but ever the reality 
came back to her, pud its name was Xros. 

And now came a host of terrible thoughts of 
' her own teckedness, as^te felt it to be, when 
ahoftfleetod that she had coroe here, finding, as 
ate realty MMcved, her cousin not only attested 
to Clinton, bat teviwg hor attachment truly re¬ 
turned. In her saddni condemnation she spoke 
aloud. 4, 1 will not wait until spring, to go 
teres. I ritlfcgo this very wejk, if my urefe 

t 


wiBtelp foe. O, that I had never left thossdur- 
ling children to come here and break up tbs 
peace of—" 

She started so suddenly that her horse starlet 
into a foil gaUop which lasted several minute 
When it subsided to a slower pace, in obedience 
fro her gentle tend, another hand was laid upoa 
-Selim's rein, and she felt, rather than saw, that 
his master was at her side. 

“ Too testy riding, by half, dear Grace," said 
a voice, which ted ever sounded musical to her 
ear before, but which now she shrank from hear* 
ing, sitte the laA half hour's painful self-comma* 
nkra. She turned half round with a stately air, 
and coldly said, 44 Good morning Mr. Clinton." 

“ Why, Grace I—Miss Scott, if you like it bel¬ 
ter—what has come over you ? I should have 
joined you earlier, but have been detained—vex* 
atiously too, for I knew that this fine morning 
would tempt you And Selim to come here, fin 
you angry with me, Grace 1 and on this morning, 
too, above all otters, when I came to yon, to 
ask, trustingly and hopefully, if we might tread 
the same path together through life. Your oa* 
cle gave me permission to say this to you, Grace. 
He has long foreseen this. How indeed could it 
be otherwise, when be brought you here to fix 
my fate for sorrow or happiness ? Answer ms, 
Grace 1" 

He might have talked for an hour before Once 
eould answer; for her superb head was Uut 
down almost to Selim's boaqtiful arched neck, 
and ter sobs oame thick and fast. 

* Was I mistaken after all. Miss Scott?” 1* 
said, almost proudly. “ Must I take these tear* 
as my refusal 1" 

His hone started at that moment, from a sud¬ 
den dropping of the bridle upon bis neck, which 
Clinton was too much agitated to retain; and 
cazneofiag furiously for a moment, the c nim ri 
backed ap to a huge pile of rooks, which had 
been gathered to the roadside for some purpoic, 
and seemed about to cast himself and rider down 
the precipitous descent, to the deep growth of «** 
derbrush beneath. 

Grace turned pale, hut she had presence 
mind to wheel ter own horse round where the 
oonld catch the fallen rein and restore it to Ofr* 
too, shuddering at the deep ravine below them 

u You are a brave woman, Grace," said Lewif, 
sadly. u You have saved my life, but it k to* 
much watch tte risk you ran, unless ypu will Wt 
ma devote it to your happipcss." 

M Bat my cousin Laura—were you not engtg* 
ad w h en I oame here?" said Grace, looking 
roaod to Clinton, with n radiant smile baittte 
'4ve*tar ttoffel fee* 
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gafly htefc tote, at to told 
te that he hid bate all die motmmg lWtiity to 
her node, who. had informed him with a Long 
tigh, that his daughter had just a ccepted Fit* 
defence Warren. Mr. Bonner hid added that 
hod Laura and her motherwort hi quite asentb 
mental testacy when he saw them into the car¬ 
riage that morning, at the reconciliation which 
had taken place; “And heaven forbid,” said 
Clinton, “ that I should stand in the way of tmdh 
fr egfc ct happiness f 9 

A robin—the first of the season—saag gafiy 
ps tfiom the thicket which they were passing, and 
as they approached the village, the doom and 
wfadowe were open, where fair hands were wa¬ 
tering the plants which were taken ontto foel the 
Influence of the soft, bland, spring like wind. 
Bterytbiiig in the outer world seemed to sympa¬ 
thise tilth-the lovers; and when they returned, it 
Whs to find the future Mrs. De Warren sealed 
OfchSr low cushion at the feet of her devoted 
defence, hi the same position in which Grace 
M first seen her, and singing “ The last link is 
broken," as if it Were a dirge over her attachment 
tor Lewis. Unde Bonner t h rew up his hat, and 
shouted Kke a boy, regardless of the blushes of 
Grtiee, who escaped from die room, half crying, 
*s She met the amaned look of Aunt Bonner, 
whose penetration had toiled to disoovwr any 
!oVe : story in the tomfly, except Laura's. 

- 4 *■- 

POMPEEL 

The excavations at Pompeii, the dty of the 
dead, are advandng but slowlv; and although 
h ou rs are required to examine that portion of the 
<tity which is now revealed, not more than one- 
third of it has yet been brought to light. There 
is no doubt that some of the finest specimens of 
antique art yet remain to be discovered among 
the oeantifil villas which were scattered without 
the subnrbs along the slope of Vesuvius. The 
extent of the ravages committed by the volcano 
in the last two thousand years may be judged 
from the fact that Pompeii when destroyed, was 
rotated immediately upon tho bay. bat is now 
ifcont two miles from the shore, the ashes and 
Ufra having paused the sea to recede that dis¬ 
tance ; yet in that vast cycle of time the level of 
the water-line, according to Sir Charles Lyell, 
has not materially changed, and were the scoria 
and ashes removed from Detween the lowest steps 
t>V which the Pompeian entered his galley and 
the Waters of the bay, the Neapolitan boatman 
might row'under the very garden walls of the 
vflia Of DiOtncde .—Correspondent of the Notional 
Intelligencer. 

* 4 *** * , 

In She march of life no one's path is so dear 
as not In some decree to cross another's; and if 
oaeh is determined, with unyielding sturdiness, 
to'bonp his own line, it ip impossible hut that he 
most give and receive many a rude shock* 


ST WELLS s. PABOS. 

By a river in the bosom of the West, 

Amlfi Ceaseless mtude, with sod on his breast, 

Bleeps one who 4 blessing conferred on Ms nee, 

Yet lived in eontumety and died in dtsgxaie. 

The Ohio’s murmur his bitter fete moans, 

The notes of the wild-blrd blend with Ha tones. 

And under the cedar and under the pine, 

The requiem of genius floats over the shrine. 

And there, never s ea tin g, the argosies tall 
Float past where he sleepeth—unconscious of all— 
Proclaiming his triumph and sounding his name, 

Who die as the poor die, in sorrow and shame; 

And the shimieg of bells shall startle th# deer, 

And waken the echo, but he shall not hear| 

While flowers of the wood shall as monuments rise, 
Instead of the marble that looks at the skies. 

The lilies that bathe in the stream by his side, 

Shall droop as they think of the genius who died; 

The Willows that bend to be kissed by the wave, 

Shall sacred be held since they shadow his grave. 

And hen hre rich sunset In pity shall reel. 

Assaying in crimson tha sod on his biesetj 
And draping with glory the spot where he lies, 

All nature shall worship what man could despise. 

FRUITS OF DISAPPOINTMENT* 

BT MARCIA B. DODD. 

N 

Caroline Hilton had learned the lesson 
which woman's heart so quickly learns, so slow¬ 
ly, and so seldom forgers; sho loved. 

Henry Harrington teemed to be worthy to be 
loved, and for awhile Caroline gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of her dream of happiness. 
But she soon found that the religions truths 
which were to her a constant source of enjoyment 
aad support, were in the eyes of her lover but a 
fable. Henry was an infidel! Caroline felt such 
sorrow at this discovery as those only feel to 
whom love is not I transient passion, but a last¬ 
ing sentiment, one that deeply influences their 
whole life. She felt that however close 4heir out¬ 
ward union might be, there conld be no union of 
hearts while he retained those sentiments. They 
parted. It coat Henry many a pang to give up 
the hope he had cherished, but she wu firm; and 
maddened by disappointment be left the pla^c, 
and sought to drown trouble by plunging into 
every kind of gaiety and dissipation; and within 
a year he was married to one as gay and care¬ 
less as himself. 

One only, a dear and tried friend, knew the 
depth.of Caroline's heart trial She was ep 
meek and quiet, that none of her acquaintances 
steppeted the deep tmder-current of foejirg which 
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was hid beieath that calm exterior. She never 
complained, never even wore a look of sadness, 
save when she grieved for others’ woe. 

To her friend, she said: “ If human love were 
all that God had given us on earth, then indeed I 
might die of a broken hoart; but life has high 
and holy duties, and in the strength which God 
giveth, I will conquer selfish sorrow, and in the 
path of duty I shall find peace.'* 

If her love had been a happy one, doubtless 
her story might have been told in the few words 
which ^will suffice for many a lift history: 

“ Bora and weddod, 

Died and buried.” 

But now the holiest depths of her nature were 
called oift by her trial; qualities and talents 
which in prosperity would never have beeu 
known, shone bright mid the clouds of adversity. 
Her lift-labor is for others—the love which, if 
it had met with no repulse, would have passed 
in one narrow ^channel, now flows out to all the 
world. No task rises too hard for her to perform, 
watching by night, and laboring by day, for the 
sick and the needy. , 

Writing was hor only recreation; many a 
lonely hour has been occupied in pouring out her 
glowing fancies in poetry. Through the agency 
of her friend, some of her writings were publish¬ 
ed ; they were appreciated, and flame's garland 
teas offered to deck her humble brow; but so 
careftilly was her name concealed, that no one 
knew who the gifted one could be, whose writings 
were the delight of all readers. 

But she found with pleasure that her produc¬ 
tions were eagerly sought, and well paid far . 
For though hor simple tastes required nothing 
more of this world’s good than she already enjoy¬ 
ed, yet she had often wished for larger means to 
do good. These means were now in her hands, 
and as no one knew that she was receiving any¬ 
thing, she was able to keep her charities private. 
The poor student of divinity never suspects who 
sent him such an acceptable present of flannels 
and linen, “ made,” as he says, “just as mother 
used to.” 

The apprentice boy has no idea from whence 
came the tymdle of books, just what he most 
needed to assist him to fulfil his dete rmin a tio n 
to gain an education. 

“ Gome,” said Caroline, one Christmas morn¬ 
ing to her friend—“ let us go and have a merry 
Christmas.” TbftHHend was her companion in 
all her charitable works, and frilly sympathised 
in all her joys. They visited poor old “ Aunt 
phebe,” and found her rejoicing over a large 
Bible, which, she declared, she could almost see 
to read without glasses. They called on the 


Widow Saundew, and Wei* told 6f mysterious 

gifts of food and clothing, which had come like 
bounty from Heaven, and “ca u sed the widow's 
heart to sing for joy.” 

They found children delighted with new leys, 
and old people with new oomforts, which Caro¬ 
line had sent diem, though they knew it not. 
Her friend saw in hor flashed cheek and spark¬ 
ling eye, that she found it “ more blessed to give 
than to receive.” # 

Years passed, and Henry Harrington returned 
to the home of his youth—to die. His wife had 
died, and he was left with two small children; 
he felt that he had not long to live, for consump¬ 
tion had marked him for its victim. Boon after 
his return he sent for Caroline. Her friend was 
with her, when a note, traced by the sick man's 
trembling hand, was given to her. They went 
together to see him, he was on his dedth-bed. 
Caroline showed no outward emotion, bat the 
struggle which the sight of her firs? and only 
love caused in her heart, was known only to God. 

“ Caroline,” the sick man said, “ I have sent 
for you, to entreat you to take my children when 
I am gone, and teach them the holy faith which 
has been the guiding star of your lifc^; and which 
I now feel that I need, but, alas I it is too late for 
me; but my children 1 O, may they never know 
the horrors of an unbeliever’s death-bed.” 

“ It is not too late,” returned Caroline; “ it 
is never too late for the cry of the penitent to 
reach the ear of mercy.” 

They conversed long, and she had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing him who had lived in doubt, die 
at last believing. His children have since besn 
her constant care; and as she sees them grow¬ 
ing up, intelligent and piouq, she feels repaid for 
her labor. She sometimes says to her friend 
with a smile : “ I thank God, that I was disap¬ 
pointed in love.” 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 

It is to be regretted that Rogers did not per¬ 
sonally know Dr. Johnson. He went to his house 
determined to present himself, but when he had 
lifted the knocker his heart failed him; he dared 
not give the rap which would bring him before 
the burly tyrant of the realm of letters; and let¬ 
ting the knocker quietly down, he slipped silent¬ 
ly away, and thus dropped a link which would 
have otherwise connected Dickens and Tennyson, 
through him and Johnson and Pope, and Dryden 
and Davenant, and Shakspeare, with Spenser.— 
Courier and Enquirer . 


Hon. Richard Boyle compares marriage to a 
lottery, for in both, he (or she ?) that ve old res 
may succeed and may miss; and if he draws a 
prim, he hath a rich return of his venture; but in 
both lotteries there is u pretty store of blanks for 
every prise. 
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IERHT BILL—A LOVE BALLAD. 


IT EOLA.HTTT*. 


I know a toughing, bh» iyed maid; 

She IItm ft-down the hill, 

And wears • gown ftnd hood of bine— 
Her name to Jenn j 8ill; 

Her lips are like twin-cherries red, 

Her cheeks like roeee bloom; 

And she to happier tor than queen, 

That e’er sat on a throne. 

O, soon the merry bells will ring, 

And peal a gladsome chime; 

And on a coming May-day mom, 

Sweet Jenny will be mine; 

For just one year ago to day, 

She said she'd be my bride; 

And that she’d share my joys and cares 
Sweet Jenny, true and tried! 

And there we’ll rent a little cot, « 
Down by the busy mill; 

And there we'll pan our happy llree— 

I, and my Jenny Sill! 

O, blessings on my Jenny’s head, 

May jpy e’er borer near! 

And may she never know grim care, 

Or shed one bitter tear! 

SHOT IN THE THROAT. 

▲ TALE OP FRONTIER LIPS. 

BT ANSON B. CLIFFORD. 


Many years ago, when Kentucky was ono 
groat wilderness, and the red man roamed freely 
over its rich lands, and hnnted by the margins of 
its many rivers, Daniel Boone left his home in 
Maryland and plunged alone into the deep wilds 
of that region. Awhile he lived all alone in the 
forests ; then his brother went with him, and to¬ 
gether they explored the country as far as Cum¬ 
berland River; then more men came, and finally 
the old pioneer had a noble band at his back. 
With bold and fearless steps, Daniel Boone 
cleared his way through the opposing hosts of 
red men, only once a prisoner, and then escap¬ 
ing as no other man could have escaped—trav¬ 
elling one hundred and sixty miles through the 
dense forest in four days, all alone, and eating 
only one meal during all that time! But at 
length the population became too thick for the 
adventurous pioneer; he could not live where he 
oould smell the smoke of a neighbor’s cabin; 
and when his hair was gray, he shouldered his 
faithful rifle and struck off for the deeper wild,s 
and solitudes of the Missouri, where, he lived 
alone among the great trees. 

“We saw him,” says an eminent traveller, 
“onthose banks,with thin gray hair,a high 
20 


forehead, a keen eye, a cheerful expression, a 
singularly bold conformation of countenance 
and breast, and a sharp, commanding voice. 
He appeared to os the same Daniel Boone, if 
we may use the expression, jerked, and dried to 
a high preservation, that we had figured as the 
wanderer in the woods, and the slayer of bean 
and Indians.” 

Early one spring, Daniel Boone, in company 
with five others, passed on near to where the 
town of Greensburg now stands, and there, find¬ 
ing a fertile spot upon the banks of the Green 
River, they determined to encamp for the sea¬ 
son. They knew that the Indians were all 
about them, so their first work was to build a 
stout log cabin. They made it of elm logs, and 
left two loop-holes upon each side and end, 
which would not only serve to admit light in the 
daytime, but also for shooting purposes when 
besieged by the red men. When this was done, 
they prepared a small lot of land for com, and 
having planted it, they tamed their attention to 
the wild beasts, of which theje were plenty in 
the neighborhood. 

The youngest man in the party was Lyman 
Markham. He was only five-and-twenty, and 
this was his first season in the forest. He was a 
native of Virginia, of a good family, and nat¬ 
urally of a warm, adventurous spirit. His high¬ 
est ambition, for several years, had been to fol¬ 
low the lead of Daniel Boone. Greg Loitel was 
also in the party. He had often been asked if 
his name was not Gregory , bnt he spumed the 
insinuation. His parents, he said, were not such 
fools as to give him so long a name. Greg was 
five-and-forty; a warm-hearted, impulsive, gen¬ 
erous man; rough in his manners, and stout and 
powerful in frame. He had spent most of his 
life in the woods, and coufd feel at home no¬ 
where else. 

One day, the party were out after an old 
bear, which had been doing mischief about their 
cabin. They had been out after the same bear 
twice before, bnt the brute had managed to 
escape them. A dozen times had Lyman Mark¬ 
ham said that he would give a good bear for 
just one shot at the fellow. This time, they 
came in sight of old Bruin not half atnile from 
the camp, and the foolish fellow knew no better 
than to climb up into a tree. 

“ Stand back! stand back!” cried Lyman. 
“ That bear’s mine—mine to shoot.” 

So they all stood back, and Lyman crept up 
towards the tree. He waited until he could get 
a fair sight at the fellow’s heart, and then be 
raised his heavy rifle. Of course, the lookers- 
i on were sure that the game was just aa good as 
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dead. Presently, die youth fired, end es the 
sharp report rang out upon the air, the bear 
leaped down from the tree and fled into the 
woods. Poor Lyman stood like one petrified. 
But a cry of pursuit from Boone started him to 
his senses. The party passed on after the fugi¬ 
tive, and ere long, they came up to him again. 
This time Greg Lottel fired, and the bear 
dropped. They found that Lyman’s ball had 
struck the fore shoulder and glanced off, lacking 
only one inch of the mortal point. 

" Never mind," said Boone, laying his hand 
upon Lyman’s shoulder, " I’ve made worse 
shots than that when I’ve been too sure.’’ 

“ That’s it," cried the youth. " If I hadn’t 
been so sure I shouldn’t have missed him." 

" Pooh I" uttered Greg, lightly. 

That was all he said, but it cut Lyman to the 
quick. Greg 4ras an old hunter, and of such 
the youth wanted their praise. He didn’t stop 
to think that the simple word might have been 
spoken in fun—he felt it as a slur upon his skill 
as a marksman. However, nothing further was 
said at the time. 

The dead bear was carried to the camp, and 
after the skin had been taken off, and the* best 
meat selected, the rest was given to the dogs. 
Three days after this, while Boone and one 
other of the party were out, Lyman Markham 
made allusion to his shot at the bear. 

"’Twas too bad," he uttered. " If I hadn’t 
been so mighty sure, I might have hit him 
right." 

“ Pooh, youngster," said Greg, with a smile, 
" you’re only a beginner yet But you’ll come 
to it by-and by." 

44 Only a beginner!” echoed the hot-blooded 
youth. " By the cragk of powder, I can shoot 
as well as you." 

" Not quite. You never seed me miss a bar." 

44 Nor you never saw me miss before." 

" ’Cause I never seed ye shoot afore." 

At this, the other two laughed heartily. 

44 By heavens, Greg Lottel, I can shoot as 
well as you!" the youth cried. The loud laugh 
had grated harshly upon his already discordant 
feelings, c^id he was growing angry. 

But Greg only laughed boisterously at his as¬ 
sertion, and this added fuel to the flame already 
burning in Lyman’s bosom. 

“ Greg Lottel," be cried," yon’re a braggart!” 

44 Am I?" uttered the elder hunter, catching 
the spark in turn. 

" You are just that, and if you know what’s 
healthy you’ll keep your tongue off from me." 

" Eh, youngster—you’re getting a bit riled; 
bat you may be fetched to your trumps one of 


these days. What would ye do if a dozen In] 
dians was yellin’ about ye V 9 

44 Just as I’d do if a dozen such fellows like- 
you were doing the same thing." 

" Eh V 9 

44 Perhaps you’d like to try it,” said Lyman. 

" Look here, my boy," returned Greg, begin¬ 
ning to get about as full as he could hold, " if 
you’re wise you'll keep that tongue of your’n a 
bit more quiet." # 

44 Don’t blow, Greg Lottel. You've insulted 
me when you had no cause, and I am not fond 
of it. If you are such a shot, I can give you a 
mark. Just step out to the river’s bank and 
pace off your own distance, and Pm your man. 
We’ll take shot for shot.” 

" You mean a kind of duel, eh ?” 

44 Yes—just so.*’ 

44 Well, boy—I shan’t do it." 

44 Then you’re a coward as well as a brag¬ 
gart 1" uttered Lyman. 

The youth had now become utterly mad. He 
believed that Greg was making sport of him, 
and trying to lower him in the estimation of the 
others. The very fact of his having missed the 
bear was galling, and this other matter was un¬ 
bearable. 

The old hunter started to his feet and seized 
his rifle. Those were words he could not bear. 

"Come on!" he whispered. "You shall 
have your own way for once. Come on. Greg 
Lottel is not a coward, though he might wish to 
spare the life of an inexperienced boy. But 
come." 

"Hallo! What's all this?" cried Boone, 
coming in at that moment. " What's to pay 
now ?" 

" Never mind," returned Greg, attempting to 
pass out. 

"But hold. You’re mad. What is it? 
Banks, what is this?"- 

The man thus appealed to, who was a veteran 
hunter, gave his leader a full account of tb& 
whole affair. Boone looked first upon Greg, 
and then upon Lyman, and finally he said : 

44 Now look here, boys—this is just nothin’ 
bnt a piece of nonsense. But keep ydtir tem¬ 
pers, for you’ll have a chance to try 'em afore 
long. The redskin is close here. Mind thrt." 

" Are the injuns here ?” asked Greg, quicfJp- 

" They be, dose upon us," answered Boone. 
44 1 saw their tracks to day, and you may he 
sure they'll show 'emselves afore long. So now 
put np your rifles, and let 'em rest till you want 
’em for some better purpose." 

Greg Lottel put his weapon np without a 
word, for he had been with the old pioneer too 
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long to disobey him—not from fear was this 
feeling, hat more from a deep, worshipful re¬ 
spect for his dauntless leader. Bat Lyman 
Markham gave not up so easily. He took 
another step towards the door, and grasped his 
rifle more* firmly. Boone could read every 
thought of the youth, and for an instant his 
sharp eye flashed; but the spark went quickly 
out, and then, while a strange smile passed over 
his face, he said: 

“ Look’e, Lyman. I know how hot your 
Mood is, bat you’d better keep your heat for the 
hoar when yoa’ll need it; and jnst let me tell 
ye, if ye stay in the woods as long as I have, 
yoa’ll find not much temper left to threw away. 
Now, put np your rifle. Put it up, I say.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the youth obeyed. His 
eyes were downcast, not because he had been 
thus spoken to by his leader, but because he be¬ 
gan to feel ashamed of the part he had been 
acting. 

“Now,” resumed Boone, “let me make you 
a proposition. As sore as fate the redskins will 
come upon us. Yon shall each choose your 
own mark upon the red varmjnts, and we’ll see 
who shoots the beet. Mind, now—I 'shall be 
the judge.” 

This was deemed satisfactory, and the youth 
stepped towards Greg and extended his hand. 

“ All right,” the old hunter exclaimed; and 
in a few moments more a visitor could not have 
told that anything unpleasant had happened. 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, on the 
following day, Boone came to the cabin, and 
bade his men get ready their rifles and ammuni¬ 
tion. 

“ Are the iqjuns cornin’ ?” asked Greg. 

“ They are, sartin,” responded Boone. “ Just 
now I saw a fox cross the path close by the 
river, and he had an arrow in him. Then I put 
my ear to the ground, and I could hear the red¬ 
skins’ tramp as plain as sunlight.” 

Without further remark, the men got down 
their rifles and cleaned them where they needed 
cleaning. Boone had four rifles, Greg three, 
and the others two each. They were ail care¬ 
fully loaded; and then the ammunition was 
placed where it could he handy in case any of 
them got out, though that was not probable, as 
each man could carry nearly a hundred rounds. 
The heavy door of the lodge was closed and 
barred, and then they awaited the coming of the 
enemy. 

“ Now, boys, choose your marks,” said the 
pioneer. 

“PH pnt every ball I send Into the victim’s 
throat said Lyman, with a proudly flashing 


m 

eye. “ Every Indian I shoot shall be found * 
with a ball in bis throat, and so directed, that it 
shall cat the spine of the neck. This day I’ll 
prove my rifle good, or I’U never lay claim to 
marksmanship again.” 

“ And you, Greg—where'll you take ’em 1” 

“Bight in the temple—either the right or the 
left." 

“ Then the restof ns will poll for their hearts,” 
resumed the leader. 

Nearly an hour passed after this ere a sound 
was heard, and Boone said that the Indians were 
waiting till they supposed the whites woold be 
at dinner. But they came, at length, and they 
came in a host. At first, only one or two were 
seen peeping out from the woods, bat ere long, 
they all showed themselves, and there were cer¬ 
tainly two hundred of them. They came np on 
all hands, completely surrounding the cabin, and 
yelling like so many raving fiends. 

The cabin was about twenty feet square, the 
walls made of logs over a foot thick, and ten 
feet high. No bullet could penetrate here. TJie 
loop-holes were eight inches square, and about 
four and a half feet from the ground. 

“ Now, boys,” uttered Boone, “ let every shot 
count a dead man. The varmints think they 
have an easy job, but I’ve been in worse odds 
than this, and seen the scamps go off second 
best, too. Don’t stand in front of the holes if 
you can help it. Now up with your mummies, 
and then at them.” 

These “ mummies ” were simply eight sticks 
stack np, one at each loop-hole, with a firmly 
twisted ball of stripped hide upon the top pf 
each. These balls were abont the size of a 
man’s head, and the hunters placed their hats 
and caps, upon them, and as they came just even 
with the apertures, the Indians would naturally 
enough take them for men. They were jo ar¬ 
ranged that they could be pat out of sight at will. 

The first shot fired was by Lyman, and an In¬ 
dian staggered and fell. In an instant more 
four more shots followed, and four Indians bit 
the dust. Not more than twenty of the men had 
fire arms, and they at once commenced firing at 
the objects, which they supposed to be men, 
through the loop-holes. These fellows with 
rifles were first picked off, and then attention 
was turned to the others. But as those who had. 
the fire-arms dropped, the weapons were seized, 
by the live ones. The hunters took their aim 
obliquely through the loop-holes, and thus 
avoided all direct shots from without. A dozen 
savages rushed upon the door with their toma¬ 
hawks, but the stoat fabric was not in much dan¬ 
ger ; and besides, from the farther loop hole on 
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that side, they could be picked off from about 
the door as fast as a rifle could be loaded and 
fired. 

Lyman Markham seemed to know but one 
thing, and that was, that as fast as he could load 
his piece an Indian throat was pierced. Not a 
nerve in his body quivered, nor did a muscle 
relax. With a quick, intuitive wit, he avoided 
all shots from the enemy, and aimed his own 
weapon under cover of the mummy. Thrice 
had he changed rifles, as one became so hot he 
could not use it, and thrice had he simply 
stopped to wipe the streaming sweat from his 
brow. 

" My salvation of soul!” uttered Boone, dap¬ 
ping his hand upon the youth's back, " how do 
you load your rifle t” 

"By lever-power,” returned Lyman, as with 
one powerful sweep he rammed home a ball. 
"Aren'tthey thinning 1” 

"Dreffully,” answered the old pioneer, at 
the same instant clapping his rifle to his shoul¬ 
der and shooting down an Indian, who had just 
raised his head to the nearest loop-hole. 

Now six smart men, who are shooting a man 
at each Are, and loading and firing as fast as 
they can, will ‘soon dispose of a hundred men. 
Suppose they load and fire, each man, twice a 
minute—which an experienced hunter can do 
with great ease, and follow it up—then we have 
twelve men falling each minute, and in fifteen 
minutes we should have one hundred and eighty. 
But allow that only half these shots kill, and 
even then wo have a fatal work going on. Some 
people have hardly been prepared to give cre¬ 
dence to the stories which hare been told of the 
adventnres of Daniel Boone and his compan¬ 
ions ; but, in sober truth, an eye-witness would 
not dare tell half the actual occurrences, so 
wondrous were they of physical prowess. 

Boone received an arrow in hi9 left shoulder, 
towards the middle of the action, but he took no 
other notice of it than to pull the arrow out. 

Finally the savages moved off to consult, and 
then the hunters sat down to rest. They might 
have fired with deadly effect still, but they were 
fatigued. Boone counted those who thus met 
in council, and he could make but twenty-eight 
of them. Several times, during the engage¬ 
ment, the Indians had triod to procure some¬ 
thing combustible with which to set the lodge on 
to, but they had not succeeded. 

"Let's at 'em once more,” said Boone, at the 
end of some five minutes ; and hardly had be 
spoken, when Lyman's rifle again spoke its death- 
note. 

The savages waited for five shots, and then, 


with an unearthly yell, they fled from the place. 
In half an hour more, the hunters went forth, 
to view the result. 

It was a ghastly sight upon which they gazed, 
but they looked upon the corses of the redskins 
about the same as they would have looked upon 
so many dead bears or wolves. They were 
counted, and one hundred and forty-one savages 
lay dead upon the greensward , and upon the corn- 
patch! The engagement had lasted very near 
an hour; and the ^nly supposition upon which 
the savqges could have so long remained ex¬ 
posed to so murderous a fire was that they 
imagined there were a great number of men in 
the lodge, and every time those " mummies ” 
were bent down out of sight, they supposed so 
many men were shot, and that the reappearing 
of the cheat was the coming of a fresh man. 

With anxious, nervous movements, Lyman 
Markham helped turn over the oorses, and as 
one after another came up with a shot in the 
throat, a quick sparkle of the eye told how warm 
were his feelings. Incredible as it may seem, 
there were forty-two of the red men with that 
fatal shot in the throat! while only twenty-nine 
were found with a shot in the temple. 

"Lyman,” spoke Greg Lottcl, frankly and 
warmly, at the same time grasping the youth by 
the hand, "yon are a better shot than I am. 1 
speak it honestly and willingly.” 

"No, no, Greg; not better. Say I am as 
good. I ask no more." 

But there was no quarrel over this. Boone 
simply made the remark that better shooting 
than Greg's would be useless, and that to excel 
Lyman would be impossible. And then they 
went to throwing the dead savages into the 
river, for they could not bury them. 

In after years, Lyman Markham was Boone's 
oftenest companion ; and the old pioneer, when 
his eye had grown dim, and his step weak, told 
no story of his long and adventurous life with 
more pride and pleasure than that of the young 
hunter's shot in the throat! 


Joe and Hal were at an evening party, and 
walked together to a window opening to a 
balcony. 

" Miss Smitherines is very beautifal, is she 
not!” remarked Hal, in commenting on the 
company, but without taking the precaution to 
look out on the balcony. 

"Very handsome; but has she any brains !" 
asked Joe. 

" Nary brain /” sighed Hal, as if he deeply 
regretted the deficiency. 

A scream and a fall outside on the balcony^— 
Miss Smitheringa had heard and fainted. Bone 
of the company except Hal and Joe ever knew 
why. 
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Along th« ragged mountain, down by the silent itreem, 

Xow neetied in die murky sky, where forked lightnings 
fleam, 

The c rashing thunders roll along upon their unseen wing, 

While round the hearth, in silent fear, my little children 
ding. 

But noon thy gentle breath dispels each cloud from out 
the sky, 

Behold the golden orb of day in splendor meets the eye; 

Ah, now thy roioe is hushed awhile to murmurs soft and 
low, 

Tfae earth, now bright and gay, alas, a sadden change 
must know. 

Heck! listen to those moaning sounds around our cottage 
door, 

go chilling, as they penetrate the cracks along the floor, 

That now the fire must be renewed to heat it as it oomfes, 

To keep it from approaching and freezing off my thumbs. 


DEATH Or A MISER. 

A German named John Herryman, of this 
place, died lately, leaving a fortune estimated 
at from twenty five to fifty thousand dollars. 
He was one of the lowest class of misers, equal 
to the most loathsome ever painted by Dickens. 
For the last sixteen years he has constantly 
worn the same blue, linsey-woolsey gramas and 
pantaloons, carefully run or darned all over 
wiih strong thread so as to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of wearing out, except on important oc¬ 
casions, such as land sales or something of that 
nature, when they gave place to a suit of black 
velvet that he boasted had served him faithfully 
for forty years. He contracted the disease of 
which he died by walking over the bad roads 
daring the most inclement weather of the sea¬ 
son, all the way to Putnam and Henry counties, 
to pay his taxes on the land he owned there, 
without sufficient clothing to protect him from 
the cold. In fact, we are informed that he 
scarcely ever wore a shirt or under garment, 
and that the one he had on when he died had 
not been changed for over three months. Al¬ 
though rich, he had been known to chaffer with 
the smiths over the price of a horse-shoe which 
he had picked up in the street. So far as is 
known, he leavos no heir. He always resented 
any questions as to the place df his birth, rela¬ 
tives, or early history .—Sandusky Vindicator. 


A friend of ours who was in New York re¬ 
cently, went into a fashionable restaurant for 
refreshments. While seated there a teller and 
his “ gal ” also entered, and seated themselves 
near him. Each studied the bill of fare atten¬ 
tively. The young man having called for a 
beefsteak, asked his “lady love” what she 
would order. After hesitating a moment, she 
said she would have a woodcock. “ Wood¬ 
cock !” exclaimed the fellow, nervously finger¬ 
ing his slim purse. " Woodcock ! thunder! 
they are as big as turkeys—’twoold kill you to 
eat one of ’em.” The “gal” was content with 
a mutton-chop.” 


THE INFANT GIANT. 

When steam first applied its infant shoulders 
to lift the kettle-cover before the eyes of Watt, 
how limited its expectant uses, even to the wild¬ 
est hopes of that fortunate thinker 1 Now, be¬ 
hold the giant of the nineteenth century, how 
he is compelled to tug and strain the tireless 
sinews oi his strength, in countless fields of 
usefulness and labor 1 See how bravely he 
bears us through the storm. Insensible to cold 
and careless of sleep, behold the snow that 
blockades our path fly before him in the dim 
starlight. With mouth full of fire, and nostrils 
expanded with smoke, hear him laugh defiantly 
at the solstitial rays, beneath which every \is 
borer would melt. See him furrow the billowy 
brine for millions of miles, and interchange the 
growth of different zones. He spans the sea 
with bridges. He enters the factory, and seis¬ 
ing its central crank, he plies its complicated 
machinery with inconceivable velocity and 
power. He weaves our garments and carves 
our furniture.. He multiplies our thoughts in 
books and newspapers, and impels them through 
the world. He bores his way through rock and 
mountain, and leaves an avenue for the flow of 
commerce. He grinds the grain of continents, 
and carries it to meet the necessities of man. 
No kind of labor is too undignified for him to 
perform—no task too heavy for him to accom¬ 
plish. He delights in noise, and dirt, and soot, 
and smoke. He is not afraid of bis dainty fin¬ 
gers. Wherever work is to be done, there is his 
home. Whenever a difficult job is placed be¬ 
fore him, bis iron muscles fairly thrill with joy. 
«6ee how, in the few years of his wonderful ac¬ 
tivity, whole forests have gone down his throat, 
leaves, and boughs, and mighty trunks. And 
who shall say this laborious Titan has yet got 
himself fully in harness 1 What we have seen 
him do, is mere preparatory service—the flist 
trial of his boyish strength, before commencing 
the serious business of his life.— Chr. Freeman. 


A DRUNKARD’S BRAINS. 

Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist of the 
age, used to say that he could distinguish, in the 
darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, the 
brain of the inebriate from that of the person 
who had lived soberly. Now and then he 
would congratulate his class upon the posses¬ 
sion of a drunkard’s brain, admirably fitted 
from its hardness and more complete preserva¬ 
tion for the purposes of demonstration. When 
the anatomist wishes to preserve a human brain 
for any length of time, he effects his object by 
keeping that organ in a vessel of alcohol. From 
a soft pulpy substance, it then becomes compar¬ 
atively hard. But the inebriate anticipating the 
anatomist, begins the indurating process before 
death—begins it while the brain. remains, the 
consecrated temple of the soul, while its delicate 
and gossamer tissues still-throb with the pulses 
of heaven-bom life. Strange infatuation, thus 
to desecrate the godlike 1 Terrible enchantment 
that dries up all the fountains of generous feel¬ 
ing, petrifies all the tender humanities and sweet 
chanties of life, leaving only a brain of lead 
and a heart of stone Medical Journal . r 
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THE PHANTOM RIDE. 

IT BLAVCH1 D’AXTOISS. 


fetch hither my gallant steed, Lamone? 

My racing cap te me; 

Hy riding-habit and whip—then come, 

Make ready and lbllow me. 

The ladies ride for a prise at the folr, 

And I would be there to-day— 

Where the mountain brooms of bracing air 
Chase ennui and foyer away. 

Go! hasten, Lamone, and fetch Prince Eke, 
OurrettiDg so proudly tame; 

Peed him, and polish him brightly and neat, 
And comb ont his wary mane; 

Saddle him tautly, and bridle him well— 

I would leap in the race to-day; 

For my spirit Is longing for strife to tell 
Its rigor is lasting aye. 

Hasten, Lamone—I would mount Um now, 

And be off to the feir to-day; , 

1 would ga zb from the heights of Onlatagraa 
On the creek in ita winding way: 

I would delre on the rarine, skim o'er the glade, 
And dash o’er the mountain wild— 

And feel again when I mounted my steed, 

As I did when a forest child. 

Away, Lamope!—’tis a virion all! 

Prince Eke, Uke a phantom steed, 

Must patiently stand in his lonesome stall— 

Ah, this is a force indeed; 

My aching brow and my throbbing brain 
Tell ’tis a vision wild; 

For never shall dash o’er the mountains e gnln 
Payette the forest child. 


WILD DICK. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


Soon after the gold fever began to rage in 
our cities, I arrived in New York from Liver¬ 
pool, in command of the old brig “ Lillian,” 
and found that her owners were fitting out the 
fine dipper-ship “Lady Franklin” to carry ont 
passengers to San Francisco. As they had no 
master engaged for her, and I had announced 
my intention of leaving the brig, I was put in 
command of her, and in a week from the time 
I left the. “Lilian,” I was'outside “Sandy 
Hook,” outward bound, with a fair wind. 

My crew, with the exception of the chief 
mate and one foremast hand in the starboard 
watch, was comprised of a lot of Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who knew barely nothing about a 
•hip's rigging, and could no more be depended 
upon, in case of emergency, than a parcel of 
Achool-boys; but as I was careful to shorten sail 
on the first appearance of heavy weather, I took 


the ship into Son Francisco in good season, 
with the loss of but few spars. 

The foremast hand allnded to was known 
among the sailors as “ Wild Dick,” though his 
real name was Richard Glover. He was always 
the first to execute an order, and his seaman¬ 
ship was so far superior to the rest of my men, 
that I took a str&Dge liking to him, from the first. 
He was continually putting himself in the way 
of danger, whether duty required it or not. 
This, and his strange appearance at times, led 
me to think that he had not always occupied the 
station he now filled, and I resolved to learn his 
history, or at least find ont what was preying 
upon his mind, for evidently there was some¬ 
thing. 

One afternoon, after we had doubled the 
cape, and were going along with the trade 
winds, I sent word forward to him that I wished 
to speak with him in the cabin. He soon made 
his appearance, and on my requesting him to be 
seated, he appeared quite surprised ; for (as he 
afterwards told me), what I could want of a 
foremast hand in the cabin, was entirely beyond 
his comprehension. But when I made known 
my wishes, he at once laid aside the coarse lan¬ 
guage of the sailor for that of a polished gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ It is true,” said he, “ that I have not always 
been what T am now. Still, I don't know that 
there is aught in my history that would interest 
you, captain ; but if you wish it, I will relate a 
few of the leading events of my life, merely to 
show how I came to be a rover on |old ocean/” 

I urged him to proceed. He did so; and I 
will give the narrative in his own words, as 
nearly as I can recollect: 

“ The place of my nativity was a small town 
in the north of England. My father was a very 
wealthy man, and as I was the only child, with 
the exception of a sister two years younger, and 
the idol of both my father and mother, no ex¬ 
pense was spared to gratify every whim of 
mine; consequently, it is not strange if I was 
spoiled by indulgence, though I received an 
education equally as good as any youth in that 
section of the country. 

“ One day, when I was in my nineteenth year, 
I was ont hnnting, alone, on horseback. The 
animal I bestrode was young and entirely un¬ 
used to the business, and on the first discharge 
of my fowling-piece, ran directly under a tree 
which stood by the roadside—the lower limbs 
brushing me from the saddle; but as I could not 
clear my feet from the stirrups, I was dragged a 
considerable distance from the spot, until the 
girths of the saddle breaking, cleared me (bom 
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the frightened animal. I waa completely 
stunned when I was thrown, by my head strik¬ 
ing a large stone. How long I laid there, I do 
not know; but when consciousness returned, I 
found myself in a strange room, with a beauti¬ 
ful girl sitting at my bedside. In answer to my 
inquiries as to how I came there, she told me 
that her brother had found me lying senseless 
by the roadside, and not knowing who I was, 
had brought me to their home, where I was wel¬ 
come to remain until I was sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to return to my own. I then gave her my 
address, and told her the cause of my accident. 
In a short time, her brother came in, accompa¬ 
nied by a doctor, who, after examining and 
dressing/the cuts in my head, gave his opinion 
that I was too much hurt to bear removal, and 
that it was highly necessary that I should re¬ 
main where I was for a number of days. 

“At my request, the young man who had 
brought me there, went immediately to inform 
my father of my situation. In a few hoars, my 
father made his appearance. He seemed much 
alarmed, on hearing the doctor's opinion, but 
instantly made arrangements with the inmates 
of the cottage for taking care of me; then sit- 
ting by my bedside awhile, returned home. 

“ The house where I laid was the home of 
Farmer Loraine, a poor but worthy man, whose 
family consisted of a wife and the two children 
I have already spoken of. Everything was done* 
by them that could be done, to make me com¬ 
fortable. The girl, Ellen Loraine, was con¬ 
stantly at my side, ready to attend to my slight¬ 
est wants. She sometimes read to me such 
stories, that I would become so interested as 
nearly to forget the pain of my wounds; and 
last, but not least, I became interested in my 
gentle nurse—and you will not think it strange, 
captain, when I tell you that before I left that 
cottage, I loved her with all the wild, uncertain 
passion of youth. 

“ My parents came to see me every day dur¬ 
ing my somewhat protracted illness, and I could 
not but notice that my father suspected the true 
state of my feelings in regard to Ellen Loraine, 
and felt much distressed about it. He was very 
aristocratic in his notions; and as much as he 
idolized me, he would rather have seen me laid 
in the grave, than to marry a poor girl, no mat¬ 
ter how honorable or intelligent she might be; 
and to these foolish notions of his, I am in¬ 
debted, in part, for being what yon now see me. 

“ No words of endearment had as yet passed 
between Ellen and myself; but I read in her 
pure eyes that my love was returned, and when 
I left that cottage, it was with the determination 


of makiig that girl my wife, as soon ss I be¬ 
came my own master. 

“ After my return home, and I had entirely 
recovered, my first ride was to the cottage of 
the Loraines. I found Ellen walking in the 
garden; and after going into the house and 
paying my respects to her good mother, she in- 
yited me to accompany her again into the gar¬ 
den. I accepted the invitation; and as she led 
me from flower to flower, she explained the lan¬ 
guage of each, until at last she came to one, the 
language of which was undying affection. She 
blushed deeply; and plucking it from its stein, 
gave it to me, and the next moment our story 
was told. 

“ I visited her daily, for some time, without 
my father's suspecting it ; but one day, being 
absent from home longer than usual, he mis¬ 
trusted my whereabouts, and on my return, lec¬ 
tured me severely on my folly in being led away 
by one of Ellen's standing, and ended by tell¬ 
ing me that I could no longer find shelter under 
his roof, if I did not stop the disgraceful con¬ 
nection. I made no reply, but my surprise was 
greater than I can tell, for never before bad my 
father spoken an unkind word to me. The 
thought never had entered my mind, for# mo¬ 
ment, that he would resort to such a thing to 
gain his purpose; and I do not think, now, that 
he meant what he said, farther than to frighten 
me from my purpose. All the powers of earth 
combined, could not have changed my determi¬ 
nation in regard to EUen Loraine. 

“ My proud spirit was now fully aroused, and 
my mind soon made up; and the next morning 
I left my father's house, fully determined never 
to enter it again, unless I could do so in peace. 
I took nothing with me, excepting the clothes I 
had on, my jewelry, and what money I hap¬ 
pened to have in my possession at the time, 
which I knew would be sufficient to answer my 
present purpose. I went immediately to Farmer 
Loraine's, and after relating the affair of the past 
night, I announced to them my determination, 
which was to leave England, for a time, and go 
to America, as I wished to get entirely out of 
my father’s reach. I thought if I went to 
America, and stayed until I was of age, and 
then returned to England, that perhaps my 
father's feelings would be changed, and that he 
would not disinherit me upon my marriage. 

“ The good people at the cottage were much 
surprised at my determination of leaving my 
country, and entreated me not to go; but after 
exacting a promise from Ellen that she would be 
mine, if I returned within a few years, I took 
leave of them and made the best of my way to 
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London. I found a vessel there on the ere of 
sailing for the States. I immediately secured a 
passage in her, and after a long and tempestuous 
voyage, I was landed in New York. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings on first landing, 
but I assure you they were anything but agree¬ 
able. I took lodgings at a hotel and began to 
look around me for some situation wherein I 
might earn a living; but as I had no trade, and 
was unaccustomed to work of any kind, none 
wished to employ me. My prospects were, in¬ 
deed, at that time not very flattering; my money 
was nearly expended, so that I could not have 
gone back to England, if I had wanted to. 

" One day, as I was etrolling along on one of 
the wharves, I saw a large bill posted at a ship's 
gangway. I went up to it and read : * Seamen 
wanted for Rio Janeiro. Apply on board.' I 
now saw my way clear; during the voyage to 
America, I had been intimate with the sailors, 
and consequently had picked up a little seaman¬ 
ship. Everything on shipboard was new and 
strange to me, and for the novelty of the thing, 
I learned the ropes, and how to furl a royal; 
and once or twice I went on the yard while the 
men were reefing topsails, and learned how to 
knot t reef-point. I now saw a chance to turn 
the little knowledge of seamanship I possessed 
to advantage. I went immediately on board, 
and inquired of a sailor, who was coiling a rope 
on the main deck,' if the captain was on board, 
lie told me I should find him in the * regions 
below.' I went below, and as I entered the 
cabin, I was accosted by some one whom I took 
to be the captain, with : 

“ * Well, boy, what do you want here !' 

44 'I saw your advertisement for seamen, and 
would like to ship, sir,' was my reply. 

" * You're a pretty looking subject for a sailor, 
truly,' said he; 4 why, a gust of wind would 
blow you overboard!' 

" ' Not as easily as you suppose, sir,* said I. 
I turned to leave the cabin, when he called out 
to me to stop. 

" ' Young man.' said he, * I like that answer 
of yours! It shows good spunk; and if you 
Kke, you can sign these articles, and go m the 
ship. But I think, by the looks of ye, that yon 
might as well sign your death warrant, for my 
officers are Nick's own children, and would as 
soon throw a youngster like you overboard, as 
they would drink a glass o' grog, if you didn't 
foe up.' 

“ I made no reply, but stepped up and signed 
the ship's articles. 

"'Where's your luggage, boy?' said the 
captain. 


“ ' I have no sea-do thes, sir/ was my reply. 

" ‘ If that's the case, then you'd better go 
ashore and get some directly, for we shall be 
getting under way, in a day or two, and we 
shall want your valuable services about getting 
some spare topmasts aboard.' 

“ I started to go, but as I was stopping on to 
the wharf, he again called out to me to stop. 

44 4 1 guess before you go, you might as well 
go up and clear them colors.' 

"I looked aloft, and saw that the end of the 
flag, at the mast head, had got afoul of the royal 
backstay. I instantly sprung up and cleared it, 
and came down by a topmast backstay. 

"‘Well done, my boy!' said the captain. 
'There's many an old sailor that couldn't have 
done it as quick. I don't know but there's good 
timber in ye, after all; but we shall soon find 
out. This aint the first ship you've been aboard 
of, either,* said he, ‘ or you'd come down on the 
ratlines, instead of slidin' down a backstay. 
But go ashore, and change your rig, for I don't 
like to see such dandified clothes, or a gold 
chain, aboard my ship.' 

" I went immediately to a sailor’s clothing 
establishment, and when I again went on board 
the ship, I was metamorphosed, in appearance, 
to a complete sailor, and was highly compli¬ 
mented by the captain for the change. I did not 
go on shore again before we sailed, although it 
was nearly a week before we got under way, bat 
kept at work on board. It was hard for me, at 
first, to feel obliged to obey every wish of petty 
officers, but there was no alternative, and in • 
little time I became so accustomed to it, that be¬ 
ing sworn at did not make me feel uncomforta¬ 
ble in the least. 

" I was chosen in the watch with an old man, 
whose hair was white as snow. He was con¬ 
siderably bowed with age, yet he was as spry as 
a cat, and not a man on board knew his dnty 
better, or could execute an order quicker, than 
* Scotch Harry,' or, as he was sometimes called, 

' Old Harry.' The first night-watch at sea, on 
board the Oneida, this old man seeing me stand¬ 
ing alone, came up, and speaking kindly, ac¬ 
costed me thus: 

"‘Maybe this is your first voyage, young 
man, and maybe this crew are a rougher set of 
fellows than you're used to living among?’ 

" The old man then looked inquiringly at me, 
as if he would read my history at a glance. 

"' This is, indeed, my first voyage before the 
mast,' said I, ' and the sailors certainly are a 
rougher set of beings than I've been accustomed 
to associate with.' 

" ‘ I know*d it in a minute,' said the old man. 
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♦when I seed yon standin* there atone; and I 
always pities a poor boy when he first goes to 
sea. I once had a boy, myself, who went to sea 
with me; bat one day a squall struck the ship, 
while he an* another boy was furlin' the 4 fore¬ 
royal,* an* the mast was carried over the side, 
an' the boys was both drowned. Boor little 
Ned I* exclaimed the old man, wiping* away a 
tear with the sleeve of his jacket. * We've got 
a hard set of fellows in this watch; but if you'll 
only keep an eye to wind'ard, you'll get along 
well enongh. And mind I tell ye, if yon gets 
in any trouble with any of the men, just come 
under the lee of * Old Harry,' and he'll take 
care of ye.* 

“ I soon became a great favorite with the old 
man, and in return, I became much attached to 
him. He took great pleasure in teaching me, 
§0 that under his tuition, in a little time I could 
execute any order given, about working the 
•hip, nearly as well as any one on board. In 
the same watch was a Spaniard—a blustering, 
bullying sort of fellow, who was never on good 
terms with officers or crew. He disliked me, in 
particular, though for what reason I never knew, 
and lost no opportunity of making me trouble. 
Onq afternoon, after the decks were cleared up, 
and everything made snug for the night, the 
mate, in coming forward, saw a marlin-spike ly¬ 
ing upon deck. He stooped and picked it np, 
and then called for me. As soon as I saw the 
marlin spike, I mistrusted that the Spaniard had 
laid it there for the sake of having me pun¬ 
ished, for a short time before, he had heard the 
mate tell me to pot the tools away into the bow- 
locker. 

“ * How's this V said the mate; 4 I thought I 
told you to see the tools put away into the bow- 
locker, but here's a marlin-spike rolling aboot in 
the lee scuppers. To pay for this, and to refresh 
your memory a little, you can spend the next 
four hours on the main sky-sail yard.' 

444 1 did not leave that marlin-spike there, sir. 1 

44 4 Come, none of your muttering,’ said he, 
f but pick yourself np on that sky-sail yard! 
Away you go! Lively, there 1* 

44 1 sprang into the rigging, but just then Old 
Harry stepped up: 

44 * I ax your pardon, sir,' said he to the mate, 
4 but I seed that pesky Spaniard take that mar¬ 
lin-spike out of the locker and lay it on deck.' 

“ * If that's the case, then,' said the mate, 
‘ you can come down.* 

44 He then called for the Spaniard, and after 
giving him a genuine 4 Dutch blessing,* sent 
him aloft in my stead; so he was fairly caught, 
in a trap of his own setting. 


44 The night after this little affair happened, 
we were called at two bells, in the mid watch, 
to stand by to reef topsails. As we came tum¬ 
bling up on deck, the Spaniard grumbled dread¬ 
fully at being called np, whereupon Old Harry 
says to me: 

‘“Dick, I want yon shonld show yourself 
smart to-night, and beat that confounded grum¬ 
bler at reefin'.* 

44 1 promised to do the best I could, and when 
the reef tackles were hauled out, and the order 
given to 4 lay up and reef,* I sprang into the 
rigging dose at his heels, and gained a situation 
next him on the yard. We both did the best 
we knew. He knotted four reef points, I knotted 
five; and as I had the inner yard arm, I gained 
the deck a few seconds before him. / He was 
heartily laughed at, by the whole crew, for being 
beaten at reefing by a green hand. This pro¬ 
voked him so dreadfully that he swore everlast¬ 
ing vengeance on me, and as he went forward, 
he muttered that I never shoild live to see Rio 
Janeiro. As I had no better opinion of the man 
than to think he would carry his threats into ex¬ 
ecution, if ever an opportunity offered, I was 
continually on my guard for a time; but whet} 
the affair had blown over a little, I became lees 
cautious. # 

44 One night, just after we crossed the line, I 
had the look-out from tea to twelve in the first 
watch. The wind was fair, and as there was 
not much probability of having work to do, in 
that watch, the men, one by one, stretched them¬ 
selves upon deck, and in a little time, the whole 
watch were fast asleep and snoring lustily. I 
was sitting on the weather railing of the t'gaUant 
forecastle, with my feet hanging over the bows. 
My thoughts were faraway in old England, with 
‘the girl I left behind me,* when I received a 
blow from a handspike, and the next instant I 
was in the water. It was doubtless iutenched 
for a death blow, but the thickness of my skull 
and tarpaulin hat combined, warded off the ef¬ 
fects of the blow, although it was very starlight 
with me for a few moments. 

44 Luckily for me, I was a good swimmer, and 
as the ship was going through the water slowly, 
I thought I would try to get on board without 
alarming the watch. I passed along astern un¬ 
til I got abreast the mizzen-rigging, when I saw 
the end of the mizsen-royal-clewline hanging 
over the side. It was too far out of water for 
me to reach, but the next moment the ship gave 
a lurch to windward, and I caught hold of it and 
palled myself np into the mizzen chains. The 
officer of the watch was then walking the quar¬ 
ter deck dose by where I stood, but as he had 
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not toon me, I concluded to remain where I was, 
until I could get inboard, and go forward un>- 
noticed by him; but I glanced forward, over the 
mil, in time to see the Spaniard stretching him¬ 
self upon deck. A moment after, the officer 
stepped to leeward. I sprang over the rail and 
want forward without being seen by him; but 
that night, after our watch had gone below, the 
man who was at the wheel when I came in¬ 
board swore that he hoped never to eat another 
mouthful of salt beef, if he didn't see a ghost 
come inboard and go forward among the men. 

“ I stepped into the forecastle, and taking a 
pocket-pistol from my sea-chest, went on to the 
lookout again, as if nothing had happened. 
The men were still sleeping soundly, with the 
exception of the Spaniard, who, although he 
was lying upon deck, snored far too loudly for a 
sleeping man. I concluded to say nothing of 
the affair to any of the men, bnt wait until the 
morning, and inform the captain. But I was 
soon rid of this dangerous enemy, for in this 
case, as in the other, the fate which he intended 
me, was reserved for himself. That very night, 
while furling the flying-jib in a squall, he fell off 
the boom, and we saw nothing more of him. 
After this, everything went finely with me dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the voyage, and on oar 
arrival in New York, the captain invited me to 
go another voyage with him. 

“ 1 Are you fully confident that a gust of wind 
will not blow me overboard V said L ' If yon 
are, I will go another voyage with you, provided 
I can go as an able seaman.' 

“ * Ah/ said the old man, laughing, ‘ I own I 
was a little deceived in yon; but then, you 
know, you can't always tell by the looks of a 
shark how big a man he can swallow.' 

“ Our next voyage was to Liverpool. Imme¬ 
diately on our arrival in that port, I squared ac¬ 
counts with the captain, and set out for my 
father's house. When I arrived there, he had 
just returned from the funeral of my mother. 
He received me very coldly, and on my inquir¬ 
ing the causeof my mother's death, ho answered: 

“ * You were the sole cause of it, Bichard. 
She worried herself to death, thinking that her 
only son had left her, and gone forth a wanderer, 
she knew not where/ 

“ I turned from the reproaches of my father, 
to go to the cottage of the Loraines; but my 
father stopped me. 

“ * Bichard/ said he, * it might save you 
some trouble to know that your old sweetheart, 
Miss Loraine, has given her hand to another. 
You would not find her at the- cottage, if you 
were to go there.. Immediately after you left 


your home far her, she repaid you, and elovstod 
herself by marrying an itinerant musician. Hoar 
parents are both dead, and the cottage stands 
empty.' 

“ I could not believe my father's story until I 
had been to the cottage, and found it unoccu¬ 
pied; but this, and the fact that I had found no 
answers to the letters I had written her, await¬ 
ing me in New York on my arrival there from 
Bio Janeiro, convinced me that Ellen had broken 
her vows to me, and accepted another. 

“This, and my mother's death, were too 
mnrfi for me. I was taken dreadfully ill, and 
confined to my bed for three long months. In 
all that time, my father did not enter my room. 
I was left entirely to the mercy of servants, who 
cared little whether I lived or died. My Bister I 
did not see at all. Immediately after the funeral 
of my mother, she went to a distant part of the 
country, to spend a few months with a relative. 
Her health was poor, and , my father thought 
that a change of scene might benefit her. She 
had not been gone from the house an hour 
when I arrived. 

“ Immediately on my recovery, I once more 
bid good-by to the scenes of my childhood, and 
started for London. I shipped for the Squth 
Seas, where I cruised five long years, suffering 
everything that man could suffer, in the attempt 
to drive the thoughts of the past from my mind. 
I was not successful; and at last, I again re¬ 
turned to England, to find that my father had 
died some months before.with delirium tremens. 
Yes, sir 1 my father, who once wonld no more 
have tasted ardent spirits than he would poison, 
died the death of a drunkard. He took to drink¬ 
ing soon after my mother's death, and from that 
to gambling, and in a few short months, he lost 
the whole of his immense wealth, and was re¬ 
duced to beggary. 

“After trying, in vain, to find the where¬ 
abouts of my sister, I again went to sea, where 
I have cruised from one port to another until, at 
last, I came on board your vessel." 

“ Dick," said I, “ if I were in your place, I 
think I should get me a nice little wife, and set¬ 
tle down on simre, for my remaining days." 

“Captain," said he, “it is now nine long 
years since I saw Ellen Loraine. She was the 
first and only woman that I ever loved, and her 
image is as fresh in my memory as though it 
were but yesterday we parted; and although 
she proved false to me, I have not forgotten my 
vows to her, and will never marry another. 
Now, captain, yon have had the outlines of my 
history, and with your permission, I will go for¬ 
ward to my duty." 
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Koi long after this, we arrived at San Fran- 
ciseo. I discharged and paid off my men, with 
the exception of M Wild Dick " and the chief 
male, who were as yet undecided whether they 
would go to Calcutta with me, or leave the ship 
and try their lock at the mines. Bat a few days 
after our arrival, however, my mate announced 
his determination of leaving the ship. I imme¬ 
diately went on shore to find Dick, and offsr 
him the mate's berth. I knew 1 could find no 
one that would fill it more to my satisfaction, 
for he was an able seaman and a skilful nav¬ 
igator. I had not gone far, however, when I 
met the object of my search coming towards 
the ship. 

“ I've good news for yon, this morning, 
Dick/' said I. ** I want you to go as first 
officer of my ship.” 

"Ten thousand thanks for your kindness, 
sir," said he; “ but I have received still bet¬ 
ter news than that, this morning." 

14 What," said I, “ ate you going master of a 
vessel? or have you heard from your lady¬ 
love?" 

"Neither, captain," said he, handing me a 
letter. " This will explain all" 

I opened and read the letter. It was from a 
lawyer in London, Informing him of the death 
of an uncle, who, having no children of his 
own, had left Dick his entire property, the in¬ 
come of which was an immense sum. 

w I congratulate you on your good fortune, 
Dick," said I, “ although I am sorry to lose 
your services on board my ship ; but I suppose 
you will go immediately to England ?" 

u Yes, captain; I have just shipped myself in 
the barque Aurelia. She is a crazy old thing, 
but the only vessel there is up for London ; and 
I do not fed at all particular as to speed, as it 
will probably be the last voyage I shall ever 
make, excepting in my own vessel." 

After we had gone aboard the ship, and dined, 
Dick told me his plans for the foture. 

" If," said he, " the contents of that letter are 
true, and the old Aurelia don't go down, instead 
of to London, I shall bay a nice little craft, and 
follow the seas merely for my own amusement. 

I have been at sea so long that life on shore 
would be far too dull for me, now." 

He took a pencil from his pocket, and after 
marking for a moment on a piece of paper, he 
banded the paper to me, saying; 

“ Take that, captain, and if yon ever see that 
signal flying at a vessel's main-truck, you may 
know that * Wild Dick' is on board of her. If 
I am alive and well, I shall be in New York 
about one year from this time, where I hope to 


have the pleasure of your company at my cabin- 
table." 

After wishing me a good run to Calcutta, he 
bade me good-by, and left the ship, aad I saw 
nothing more of him before he sailed for Eng¬ 
land. I was detained in California longer than 
I expected, on account of the difficulty in get¬ 
ting a crew; this, and a good deal of heavy 
weather on the passage to Calcutta, made my 
voyage a long one. When I arrived in New 
York, at the earnest request of my wife, I re¬ 
signed my command of the clipper, and agreed 
to stay on shpre for a year or two. 

When the time arrived for Dick to make his 
appearance, I visited the shipping daily for a 
considerable length of time, but not seeing, any 
signs of him, I concluded that he must have 
changed his purpose of coming to New York, aad 
so gave up looking for him. But one morning as I 
was reading my newspaper, I glanced at the 
shipping intelligence, and at the head of the list 
of arrivals, I saw the name of the schooner 
“ Ellen Loraine, Glover, master." I instantly 
seized my hat, and to the utter astonishment of 
my wife, started for the wharf on a run. In a 
short time after leaving the house, I saw Dick's 
private signal floating at the mast-head of a top¬ 
sail schooner. I made my way up to her, and 
as I glanced aloft at her signal, to satisfy myself 
that I was right, before going on board, I invol¬ 
untarily exclaimed: 11 What a beauty 1" 

“ She is indeed a beauty, batmot half equal te 
the one she is named after, captain!" said a 
richly-dressed gentleman, who # stood leaning 
against the taffrail. “ But come on board, aad 
examine her for yourself; I think you have 
looked long enough to satisfy yourself that that 
is the signal of * Wild Dick I'" 

I turned, and recognized my old friend, Rich¬ 
ard Glover. His dress was so changed, that I 
had not recognized him before, although be 
knew me the moment I came in sight of his ves¬ 
sel. I instantly stepped on board, and after n 
hearty shaking of hands, I complimented him on 
his fine appearance and the beauty of his craft. 

" I care but little about my personal appear¬ 
ance," said hfe, “ but I am somewhat particular 
as regards the looks of my craft." 

After showing me about the decks, he said: 

“ Now you've seen everything above board 
come below, and inspect my cargo of live 
freight!" 

“ What!" said I, jokingly; “ your craft isn't 
a slaver, is she ?" 

He made no reply, but taking me by the arm, 
led me into the companion-way. We were met 
at the cabin-door by the most beautiful woman 
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I ever law, and judge of my surprise when Dick 
introduced her as his wife — she that was Ellen 
Loraine! At the Cabin-table sat a couple, 
playing at chess. Dick introduced the gentle¬ 
man as his brother-in-law, Mr. Loraine, and the 
lady as Mrs. Loraine, formerly Miss Harriet 
Glover. 

“ Ton look astonished, captain/ 1 said Dick, 
“ but be seated, and I will explain all to your 
satisfaction. The morning after I left you at 
San Francisco, I sailed for London. One dark 
night, when we were within a few days' sail of 
that port, we heard the firing of minute-guns. 
Our barque was headed away in the direction of 
the firing, and in a little time we discovered a 
large packet-ship on fire. We approached as 
near to her as was consistent with the safety of 
the barque, and lowered our boats. We suc¬ 
ceeded in saving a number of both passengers 
and crew; but they crowded into the boats in 
such numbers, that they were several times 
swamped, and thereby many valuable lives were 
lost that otherwise might have been saved. 

“ After having, as we supposed, got all of the 
firing on board, we were about hoisting our 
boats, when a shriek was heard from the burning 
vessel. I instantly discovered a female form 
standing on the forecastle, literally surrounded 
by the flames. I immediately sprang overboard 
and swam towards the burning ship. I called 
out to her to leap overboard; she did so, and as 
she arose to the surface, I caught hold of, and 
succeeded in sustaining her above the surface of 
the water, until we were picked up by a boat 
from the barque. When we were safe on board, 
I discovered that female to be none other than 
my 'long-lost Ellen.' Among the number, also, 
picked up by our boats, were my sister and El¬ 
len's brother. None of them recognized me un¬ 
til the next morning, when I made myself 
known to them. 

“The story of my father concerning'Ellen’s 
marriage was untrue, but was told to prevent 
my searching for the place of her abode, which, 
ou the death of her parents, had been the house 
of a maiden aunt. My father had intercepted 
our letters, and she supposed that I had entirely 
forsaken her; but she proved true to me through 
long years, and you see our mutual constancy is 
at last rewarded. 

“ My sister had removed to the same neigh¬ 
borhood, and was wooed and won by Ellen's 
brother. Immediately after their marriage, they 
all set out on a journey to the 8tates, partly for 
pleasure, and to see if they could learn any 
tidings of my humble self. They had been but 
a few days out, however, when they fell in with 


me under rather different circumstances than 
they had expected. 

“ A few days after this singular meeting, we 
arrived safe in London, where Ellen and I were 
united in marriage. As soon as I could present 
my claims, and arrange my business matters, I 
bought this craft and sailed for New York, to 
fulfil an engagement with a friend. Now, cap¬ 
tain, yon know all ; and I beg you to consider 
myself, and my craft, at your disposal for the 
present" 

Soon after, I accompanied Dick to England 
in the “ Ellen Loraine," and before I returned 
home, 1 had the pleasure of seeing them all set¬ 
tled in the old homestead of Dick’s father. 
Dick has lost his love for the sea, in the society 
of his beautiful wife* and for years has been 
loved and honored as the good “ lord of Glover 
Manor." 

ASIATIC SAVAGES. 

The savage tribes of Asia are numerous, and 
a sufficient idea of their mode of life will be 
formed from a description of a few of them. The 
Alowetians—or, rather, the inhabitants of the 
Alowtian islands, situated at the north eastern 
extremity of Asia, and neighboring on America 
—have no government of any kind, yet eaeh 
community selects some chief, investol with no 
other authority but that of deciding any dispute 
they may have witfi each other 1 . They generally 
choose the man that has the largest tamily, and 
is most successful in hunting and fishing. They 
occupy^ probably, the lowest place in the scale 
of savage life, eating wild roots, sea-weed and 
fish, frequently half putrified and cast on shore, 
and the flesh of foxes and birds' of prey, which 
they devour raw. They clothe themselves in 
the skins of sea-calves, foxes ana birds, and live 
in a ditch nine feet deep, eighteen broad, and 
from thirty to three hundred long. The ditch 
has its sides supported by posts, and is covered 
by a frame on which earth and grass are laid; 
apertures serve for doors, with a ladder fixed to 
each; others admit air and light, and some let 
out smoke when they happen to have fires, which 
they seldom have, for even without any the 
heat is insupportable, and the smell from nutri¬ 
fying fish horrible. Sometimes five hundrea pen 
sons inhabit the same ditch. Their disposition 
is brutal; if they surprise their enemies, thev 
exterminate them, pay no attention to their chil¬ 
dren, who leave them when they chooee, and 
marry at pleasure, without consent of parents, 
or contracts, or portions, or festivity. The 
Kamtschatdales are almost as savage. They 
feed on bears and other quadrupeds, but the 
heads of half putrified fish, reduced to a pap, are 
their greatest delicacy. They also live in ditches, 
but less deep and better constructed. There is 
one good point in their characters—they have a 
high respect for women, and, though permitted, 
rarely practise polygamy .—Glimpses of Savage 
Life. 


He who is slowest in making a promise is gen¬ 
erally most faithful in performing it. 
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AT LAST. 

bi william d. com. 

That seem* a beautiful urormnoe, 

The truly great hare always felt, ' 

Which, nerving hearts to high endurance, 
Hakes darkness into glory malt. 

To mighty souls the frith Is granted, 

Howe'er affliction orercaet, 

To riew o'er all thy standard planted, 

0 victory! at last, at last! 

Albeit the stricken warrior weary, 

Beholds his eagles borne to earth, 

Albeit the midnight hangeth dreary 
O'er hearts that yearn for morning's birth— 
At last, at last shall rise the smitten, 

At last the darkness shall be pest; 
far unto all the sign Is written— 

The potent sign—at last, at last! 

There live* a frith immortal, 

▲ frith that views this frdfng span 
As but the road to morning’s portal, 

That goal of universal man. 

This life shall pass, a dream, a story, 

And every soul leap forth “ with Joy 
Unspeakable and fhll of glory,” 

At last, at last, with no alloy! 


HESTER’S FORTUNE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


The little town of Afton was in a terrible 
state of confusion one bright morning in the 
spring of 1813. Women and children were 
everywhere at the house doors, or pacing with 
disordered hair and garments the usually quiet 
«d orderly streets. Garden gates were left open, 
and the cows had trampled on the nicely sown 
Rower-beds of Mrs. Taylor's front yard. Every¬ 
body was astir, except the lame boy round the 
comer, and two or three old people who had 
long been confined to their houses. There was 
am other. If you had looked into a little, nice, 
wfcho-turt&med bed-room, with its pure, Ely- 
white coverings and its vase of lovely spring 
floWers, you would have seen poor Hester Tay¬ 
lor kneeling beside the bed and weeping bitterly. 
?ri you asked the reason of her grief, she 
oonld not have told you while she was sobbing 
so violently. But the fine, robust and healthy 
looking young man who was impatiently walk¬ 
ing the floor below, waiting her return, and won¬ 
dering at her stay when she knew how little 
time remained to him—he could have told you 
that be—Robert Linton, her affianced husband, 
wne just drawn as a soldier, and would leave 
to-morrow for his route to die battle-field. 

14m poor girl rose at last from her knees, and 



w i pi n g her swollen eyes, she came down to say 
fhrewell to Robert. She had just recovered 
from a dangerous Alness, in which her lover had 
shown himself most truly worthy of her affec¬ 
tions. Night after night had he watched, with 
patient care, the progress of her terrible fever, 
and when it left her so utterly changed that her 
own mother could not have known her; when 
the bright flush had given place to a dull, sal¬ 
low look, and her eyes had lost their brilliancy, 
and her lip its rose-leaf beauty, he had still de¬ 
voted himself tft her recovery, and scarcely saw 
that she was not as beautiful as ever. He knew 
that the news he bore her that day would be 
hard to bear, but he was unprepared for the ter¬ 
rible distress which she exhibited. His own 
heart was sorely aching, but he tried to soothe 
and comfort Hester with hopes of a speedy 
return. 

“ Depend upon it, my dear girl, this foolish 
war will soon be at an end, and I shall come 
borne before winter to hear you sing 1 The Sol¬ 
dier's Return .' 99 

And with that came the thoughts of how often 
she had song that touching air, and that even 
in her fever she had unconsciously warbled, 
now and then, snatches of its sad melody; he 
burst into snch a passion of tears as men only 
give way to perhaps once in their lives. It was 
now Hester's tom to console $ and she could on¬ 
ly remind him of his own words, and breathe a 
faltering prayer that bis predictions might be 
fulfilled, of a speedy termination to the war. 
They parted then and there, for the time allow¬ 
ed him had expired; and as he left the house, 
he passed group after group of weeping moth¬ 
ers and sisters and wives too, for all had been 
down to see the soldiers off, except the mourner 
he had left behind him. 

Time sped on, as it always does, regardless 
of breaking hearts or blighted prospects; and 
Hester grew calm and tranquil amid her house¬ 
hold cares. She tended the flowers that Robeh 
had planted for her, and kept for the little vase 
on her chamber table oqly those which he had 
most admired. Within the qniet walls of her 
own room, she worked mechanically upon the 
snowy sheets and table linen, which she was so 
nicely sewing, against the time when she should 
have a house of her own. Sometimes she would 
throw down her work, and give way to tears 
and forebodings. 

One afternoon her mother and sister went out, 
after vainly trying to make her willing to accom¬ 
pany them After they had gone she took her 
sewing down into the little sitting-room where 
she had parted with Robert Everyuhair ahd 
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table there seemed forested with a new mean¬ 
ing, since it was there that he had soothed and 
caressed her, perhaps for the last time. She sat 
down by die window and was gaefog at Robert's 
beantifbl dowers, which were now fresh and 
blooming; and as she suffered her thoughts to 
dwell upon him and the faint hope of his return, 
a shadow darkened the window. Looking up, 
she saw a poor woman, who had been in the 
habit of begging broken food from house to 
house, erer since Hester could remember. Hes¬ 
ter hastily rose, and letting her into the kitch¬ 
en, she bade her sit down by the fire, while 
she sought some bread and other food for her 
poor visitor. She added to her basket some tea 
and sugar, and then gave her some old clothes 
which she knew her mother had been carefully 
saving for her. The old woman curtsied, and 
thanked and blessed her a thousand times, and 
rose to go. 

“ Bless you, Miss HeBter, I’m tempted to stay 
a while longer and tell your fortin, if you 
would like to have me. Did you know I can 
tell fortins ?" 

Hester professed her ignorance of the old 
woman's skill, and rather declined to witness an | 
exhibition thereof; but Judy persisted, and Hes¬ 
ter allowed her to seat herself again. Judy 
lighted her pipe, and drawing herself rigidly up, 
she sat for several minutes in perfect silence. 
With her eyes closed, she reached out for Hes¬ 
ter's right hand, which she held fast in her own. 

“I see," said the old woman, “ a field of bat¬ 
tle. There is one man there who fights well, 
and he has just killed a man who was trying to 
stab him. That is gone, and I see him in a 
bouse where they are dancing and singing, and 
he is as gay as the rest, bnt his arm is in a 
sling, and he looks pale. I see him again in a 
garden, and there is an orange tree growing 
there, and he is standing by it, and a young girl 
is with him. She lays her hand on the wound¬ 
ed arm and looks up softly into his face. Now 
they are all faded away; and I see yon in a 
church, with a veil on jour head and flowers, 
and there is a man in black, and another man 
stands by you; but it is not the one I saw be¬ 
fore. You will marry the other, and very soon, 
too, although you never saw him." 

Hester indignantly drew her hand away from 
the old woman’s clasp, and told her that sho had 
heard enough; and not daring to press her ser¬ 
vices farther, Judy soon departed. 

All night Hesterwas tossing restlessly upon 
her pllow. She did not, of course, believe a 
word the old crone had uttered, but since Rob¬ 
ert's absence she had become nervous, and Meed 


strangely sensitive to every passing inflaence. 
She saw before her three successive pictures 
which had been presented to her mind; and sbe 
could not sometimes help believing that she had 
really seen him as Judy described him, with his 
arm wounded and in a sling. 

She dared not toll her mother and sister, and 
the next day was passed wretchedly. Days 
passed away, and then a letter came from Hes¬ 
ter’s uncle, inviting Mrs. Taylor and her daugh¬ 
ters to pass the winter at bis house in a neigh¬ 
boring country town. The invitation had often 
been tendered before; but there had always 
arisen some objection. Now Mrs. Taylor de¬ 
termined to avail herself of the chance to give 
Hester a situation which would not be continu¬ 
ally reminding her of Robert Martha was de¬ 
lighted with the idea of going away, for the 
house had latterly become gloomy enough; and 
she longed for the light and gaiety which alwayi 
prevailed at her uncle's. 

Through scenes of unrivalled autumn beanty, 
lay the travellers’ road. Hester's attention, pre¬ 
occupied as it had been with her own thoughts, 
was at length drawn to the rich coloring, reliev¬ 
ed here and there with masses of deep green, 
and overhuig by fleecy clouds whose edges were 
lighted up by the sun-beams. Twilight brought 
them to the end of their journey, where their 
uncle and his family received and welcomed 
them with that true politeness th^t springs frsm 
kind hearts alone. Mr. Warner had long fat 
anxious to see his dearly beloved sister pwms- 
nently under his roof; but sbe had always de¬ 
clined until now, even the visit of a season— 
and his affectionate heart was deeply gratified 
at seeing her beside bis wife, who was an invalid. 

One son and one daughter, both much attach¬ 
ed to their cousin Martha who had often visited 
them, completed Mr. Warner's family. With 
the exception of Mrs. Warner's feeble health, it 
was a happy household; breathing the vwy 
spirit of cheerfulness. Even Hester caught the 
spirit of the house, and her mother rejoiced sore 
more in the smiles that had become so info* 
quent. How earnestly, indeed, the matewsl 
heart had hoped for some change which should 
restore her daughter to her wonted composase! 
Ever since Robert's departure, Hester had seam¬ 
ed so strange and unlike herself, that Mrs. Tdf* 
lor had been excessively worried and saxioufl 
about her health and spirits; but now sbe seem¬ 
ed really to forget her fears in the new state of 
both, under her uncle's cheerful and hospitable 
roof. Hester's spirits, however, were not ast¬ 
ral. Sbe forced herself to appear happy, bat 
inwardly she was battling with some unseen eril 
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which seemed to threaten darkly, she knew not 
what. 

One evening, at a party, she met Berman 
White, and before the evening was at a dose, 
tiie young man's " destiny ” was "manifest.” 
He saw Hester, and thought her surpassingly 
beautiful: He heard her sing, and the conquest 
was complete. Henceforth he was constantly at 
her side. Belonging to a wealthy family, and 
only studying a profession for the name, Her¬ 
man White had thus for seen only the sunny 
side of life, and his wishes were the only stand¬ 
ard that he ever consulted. He was vain, proud 
and jealous; .and he felt that he was conferring 
honor upon Hester, when, after two or three 
weeks of flirtation, he one morning found her 
alone, and asked her to share his future life. 

And what said Hester? Hid she tell him 
that, far away, upon a bloody field, he whose 
young heart had been wholly hen, was dream¬ 
ing perhaps of hit future with her ? Alas, for 
woman's weakness 1 She put away the thought, 
as much as possible, of any engagement between 
Robert Linton and herself, and tried to forget 
that they had ever been more than friends. 
They had been children together—more like 
brother and Bister than anything else; in short, 
she readily persuaded herself that they did not, 
after all, love each other so very moch, and that 
die pain she experienced at parting with Rob¬ 
ert, was something like what she should have 
felt for a dear brother. 

And Herman White was constantly by her 
ride, and always planning some new excursion, 
and suggesting some new pleasure. In fact, she 
had no time for thinking; and her mother and 
sister threw no obstacles in the way of her ac¬ 
ceptance of these attentions ; and so, one even¬ 
ing, when they were out on the lake by moon¬ 
light, she promised to become Mrs. .White. The 
marriage was hastily arranged, and her uncle 
claimed the right of making suitable prepara¬ 
tions for having it at his house; so, in a few ‘ 
weeks Hester became the mistress of a well ap¬ 
pointed household, in which she had ttfe pleas¬ 
ure of installing her mother and Martha as per¬ 
manent guests. 

It is not to be supposed that, when Hester had 
hurried through the first weeks of her marriage, 
and especially when Bhe found, as she soon did, 
that she had mistaken sordid dross for gold, 
she did not sometimes muse thoughtfully upon 
the past, and dream of the brave heart which she 
had so recklessly thrown from her. It came to 
her when her prond and selfish husband uttered 
the first harsh word that she had ever known. 
It came to her bitterly, when she found that her 
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mother and Martha were looked upon as intrud¬ 
ers in her luxurious home, where each ddy the 
shameful waste of the servants would have am¬ 
ply maintained them in a pleasant home. Mm. 
Taylor's good sense soon saw how the matter 
lay; and she betook herself quietly to her old 
house in Alton, silently determining to be a bur¬ 
den on no son-in-law, even though it were dear 
Hester’s husband. Nothing was said, however, 
and Mr. White supposed that his mother and 
sister-in-law had gone to visit some old friends; 
but Hester thought how often Robert bad todk- • 
ed of the time when they shoald all live happily 
together, and how his hands would be strength¬ 
ened, even by having so many to support 

A week of severe headache found Hester still 
pondering; and it was with almost a feeling of 
indifference that she heard her husband an¬ 
nounce the fact of his father's failure in business. 
She did not know that Herman was wholly de¬ 
pendent on his father, and therefore, could not 
perceive that the fall of one would crush the 
other; but her husband soon opened her eyes 
to the truth, and even lamented, in no choice 
terms, Ms folly in having tied himself to a wife 
just at this crisis. 

“ We shall have to give up this house and go 
to boarding,” said he, gloomily. “ I don't be¬ 
lieve either that we can board at a first class ho¬ 
tel, which is the only place worth living at" 

Poor Hester! her falsehood was reaping its 
punishment early; and she looked so sad feat 
Herman reproached her for being sulky. Her 
head ached so violently feat she could not sit 
up, and all day long she lay, unattended even by 
the pampered servants below, who had got nows 
of fee coming crash, and thought feat they 
might even lose their own wages. We may 
pardon Hester, if, while restlessly tossing on her 
conch that day, she thought bitterly of the time 
when Robert had so tenderly watched over her 
m her dreadful fever, and contrasted him with 
Herman White, carelessly leaving her room with 
an oath. 

It would take long to tell how utterly fee 
failure had stripped fee White family, and how 
strenuously fee father of Herman, who was real¬ 
ly an upright and honest, though ill-judging 
man, insisted upon giving up all to fee creditors. 
Herman vainly tried to alter his intentions; but 
fee old man reminded him feat it would be bet¬ 
ter for him to exert himself in his profession, and 
win fee bread which he could no longer supply 
to him. They parted angrily, and Herman re¬ 
turned to his house, humbled and enraged. 

Some of fee servants had gone, taking With 
them what they thought would cover their 
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wages. An officer was in the house, for it was 
well inown that old Mr. White had famished 
it, and he had made no deed of gilt to Herman. 
They were warned to leave immediately, and 
only consent was obtained to stay a few days un¬ 
til Hester should be better. 

In the mean time, a friend of old Mr. White 
bad come forward, and offered a home to him 
until better fortune should come. Glad to be 
away from the wreck that everywhere met him, 
and from which he saw no probability of rescuing 
, anything, he thankfully accepted the offer; and 
another friend and relative proposed that Her¬ 
man should gp out as supercargo of a vessel he 
was then preparing for sea. 

This proposal was the most pleasant that 
oonld be made to Herman. He was too selfish 
and indolent to attempt to .retrieve his father's 
fortunes by industry or economy, and the trip 
promised both pleasure and money. But there 
was his wife 1 He bad really the grace to blush 
when he spoke of leaving her unprovided for; 
but he spoke in strong terms of being once more 
able to support her in style again. 

u I do not wish it, Herman," she said; “ a 
poor cottage, with peace and contentment, would 
be wpalace to me; and without them this beau¬ 
tiful house is hatefnl. Give me the merest pit¬ 
tance, and when you are gone I will go back to 
my old home in Afton, and stay there quietly 
until better days appear." 

Herman gladly acceded to this, as it would 
leave him in better funds than if he had placed 
her in a hoarding house, and he even treated her 
with more than usual attention daring the few 
days before the sailing of the ship. They left 
the house, at last, in the earne carriage; he go¬ 
ing first to the hotel from whonce the Afton 
stage was nearly ready to start, and then to the 
on* where he was going to await the time of 
going to sea. The parting between them was 
not very affectionate; and when Herman had 
gone, and she had sunk down in one corner of 
the stage, she gave herself np to bitter thoughts. 
Why had she suffered herself to be dazzlod by 
the specious coloring which he had held before 
her 1 Why had she suffered herself thus to 
forget and to injure the brave heart which she 
knew was beating for her, for away, without a 
doubt of her perfect truth and fidelity ? 

She shuddered to think that she had indulg¬ 
ed for a moment in thoughts so antrne to one to 
whom she had committed her happiness, and 
who had so early wrecked it; and she longed to 
lay down her head in her own little white bed- 
room at Afton, and sleep away the anguish she 
experienced. 


Her mother received her at the door tender* 
ly, and the poor, wearied girl was soon sleeping 
hlavily on her own bed, as of old; and when 
she awoke, there was a true home feeling ease 
over her that she had never experienced in the 
splendid habitation she had been lately occu¬ 
pying. 

Time passed on, and a cold letter from Ber¬ 
man with no remittance, was received. Hester 
woke then to the necessity of labor—of c ons tant 
and wearing labor, for she would not become a 
burden on the kind hearts that were sheltering 
her. She had onee learned to braid straw, and 
she easily procured the work now. _ She worked 
busily, and by degrees she felt calmer and hap¬ 
pier. Her life for the last few months seemed 
only a dream; and she rarely recurred to it 
One day, a neighbor sent in a newspaper—she 
looked over it listlessly, until she came to this 
paragraph: 

“ Lost, on the Texel, ship Forrester, of New 
York. All on board perished. The bodies of 
two men were taken from the wreck, which wss 
fast settling in the sand, and were carried on 
hoard another vessel. They received Christian 
burial, the church service being read over them 
by the captain of the vessel. The marks on 
the clothing of the two men, proved them to bi 
Arthur Fenton and Henrian White." ' 

Hester read it to the end, and she did not 
faint nor scream. There was a look on her fact 
that told of bitterness within; for she could not 
thus hear of the death of one who she had be¬ 
lieved loved her, without a struggle—bat bk 
conduct towards her had gradually weaned her 
from him, and if there was bitterness, there was 
also a feeling of relief. God help the human 
heart when these things are so ! 

Hester’s brief dream of grandeur—how quick¬ 
ly had the last trace disappeared! She had 
found it like the Dead Sea apples—fair and 
beautiful to the sight, but within full of ashes. 
She put on the outward tokens of mourning, per¬ 
haps more scrupulously, because it was all that 
she could do. She saw no one, so that she was 
saved from the hackneyed consolations which 
are so often inflicted upon mourners, and which 
she, more than any true mourner, would have 
shrunk from. She knew to how frail a bark 
she had trusted her fortunes, and she bitterij 
grieved that she had so forsaken the trne happi¬ 
ness she might have known, and turned to that 
which had proved only evil and misery. So 
that, in the true sense of the word, she was a 
real mourner, if not as the world interprets it- 
And, moreover, Hester felt, in her heart of 
hearts, that. 
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Bw« wh° meet all change oamved and meek, 
with hearts that hope wnat lips may never speak. 
Seem heneeftrth lightly to be tried again. 

So she went on, month after month, working In 
her own quiet? way, heeding no one, and burying 
her grief in her own bosom, and striving to 
forget the past 

It was a bright day in the summer of 1815, 
Peace had come to give healing to the nations. 
There had been mourning for the dead who had 
follen on the deck and on the field; and maim¬ 
ed soldiers had returned home with their wounds 
ttfll unhealed, to muse upon that apocryphal 
glory which leaves only broken hearts and shat¬ 
tered limbs in its path. 

Hester was sitting in her own room one morn¬ 
ing, when she saw a figure coming up the road 
with a slow and uncertain step ; and as foe man 
approached, she saw that he was supported by 
crutches. Something in the road obstructed 
hi* footsteps, and when he looked up she saw 
that it was Robert Linton. It was strange how 
perfectly calm she became after foe first moment. 
She had been accustoming her mind to his re¬ 
turn, for she knew that he was not among foe 
killed 5 and she had seen by the papers that he 
was one of the wounded, so that his appearance 
did not shock her as if she had been unprepar¬ 
ed. Still, she felt that he brought with him the 
same true heart, now for foe first time to feel 
how deeply it had been wronged by her—and 
she could not then look upon his grief. She 
had long ago commissioned Martha to see him 
when he returned, and tell him all before she 
met him. She thought that then she could 
meet him calmly. But she. over-rated her 
strength. Tears, which had long been pent up, 
bunt passionately forth, when she saw the poor 
wounded soldier, whose “return" she had so 
often dreamed of. Tremblingly, she found her¬ 
self pressed to that noble heart, and felt her 
tears kissed away. 

“We will comfort each other, dear Hester, if 
you will share foe fortunes of such a poor wreck 
as I am." 

And you must not blame Hester, deaf reader, 
if she weepingly renewed her vows to him who 
had won her youthful heart; a heart to which 
her falsehood had brought such deep and bitter 
suffering, that even Robert might safely trust it 
again. 

In after life, how pleasantly and happily did 
“ Hester's Fortune " unfold itself. No persua¬ 
sion could have prevailed on either to leave the 
little secluded town of Afton, although by pru¬ 
dence and industry they became able to have 
chosen a residence anywhere. Still, in that 
peaceful cottage, which they enlarged and beauti- 
21 


they dwell with comfort and peace. Their 
manly sons and beautiful daughtew have risen 
np about them, and their grand-children gather 
round them at evening to hear foe story of 
“ Hxsteb's PoRTtrwa." 


LA BELLE DORMEU8E. 

A young and frail Scotch girl, scarcely more 
foan a child, and beautiful as any of Walter 
bcott s heroines, has lately attracted public at¬ 
tention m Paris by sleeping wherever she goes. 
Her name is Erina Walton, and her mother has 
brought her to Paris by travel to cure her of her* 
singular malady. At the opera, she no sooner 
takes her seat in a box than Bhe falls to sleep and 
re ™ains until she is awakened, and it was 
whilst in this position that she gained foe title of 

La Belle Dormeuse ." While she sleeps, she is 
said to eDjoy dreams so lovely and attractive 
that the awakerahg into the common-place sur¬ 
roundings of this world displeases her, and she 
hastens back again into dream-land. At home, 
in a carnage, at the theatre, whenever she is 
left alone for a moment, she settles into a calm 
and sweet sleep; and with a lovely and child¬ 
like nee, and dreams such as she enjoys, one 
can readily imagine that her face in sleep is 
the centre of attraction for all eyes, and that 
she well merits the title of " The Beautiful 
bleeper. The symptoms of this case betray 
tb« exutence of the carious forms of hysteria, 
and no doubt after time has cured her of foe ab- 
normal condition in which she now finds her¬ 
self, she will look back upon that period with as 
much fear as she now does with delight.— Enq- 
Ush paper . J 


THE PUZZLED IRISHMAN. 

During our last conflict with Great Britain, a 
number of our troops were engaged in repairing 
foe fortifications of Niagara; and whilst so en¬ 
gaged, the enemy commenced a pretty sharp fire, 
so that it occupied nearly foe whole of the time 
of our forces to keep on foe lookout for the shotr 
of foe enemy. Finding that they did not make 
much headway, they stationed a son of foe Em¬ 
erald Isle to give warning when a shot or shell 
was coming. This the sentinel faithfully per¬ 
formed, alternately singing out, “shot," “shells " 
“ shot," “ shells," until finally foe enemy started 
a Congreve rocket, which Pat had never seen be¬ 
fore. He hesitated, and seeing it elevate, he 
shouted : “ Shot! and, by Jabers, foe gun with 
it ."—Bottom Herald, 


LINE UPON LINE. 

A Western pedagogue, in “ teaching foe young 
idea how to shoot, ,r found it very difficult to 
impress the letter “ G." upon the memory of an 
urchin of four years. He finally asked foe 
young hopeful, by way of illustration: “ What 
does your father say to foe horses, when ho 
wants them to turn to foe right!" “Hep! get 
along, 2.401" exclaimed foe youthful prodigy, 
his countenance lit up with animation. The 
teacher has since adopted a different manner of 
illustrating his subjects. 
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THERE’S A FUTURE ITIUL FOR ME. 
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Wk«n dSaappolntmenti m the tool, 

And brightest hopes have died, 

While e’en the past cannot console, 
Though keenly it may chide; 

When p i eeent cans woald drive me mad, 
And from their scourge I’d flee, 

One only thought can make me glad, 
There's a future still for me. 

When I am slighted by the proud, 

And those of nobler birth. 

By them with trifling sense endowed. 

And lees of moral worth— 

While in obscurity I dwell, 

And from her cave the world must see, 
With bitter scorn I love to my: 

There’s a future still for me. 

Though I have strove in vain to win 
Some share of public praise, 

My efforts yet have ever been 
A fMlure all my days; 

And if mishap for aye I And, 

I still might bend the knee, 

And bring the blissful thought to mind, 
There’s a future still for me. 


LOVE AND FORTUNE. 


BY ANNB T. W1LBUB. 


Omb evening in August, 1725 , in the city of 
Weiasembourg, in Alsace, three persons were 
together in a small apartment of modest ap¬ 
pearance—a man whose hair was beginning to 
tarn gray, a young girl in the flower of youth 
and beauty, and an officer who was, at most, but 
twenty years of age. The first, whose features 
expressed at once dignity and mildness, courage 
and melancholy, was seated before a table, his 
head resting on one hand, while the other was 
mechanically turning over some papers. This 
occupation and this reverie did not prevent him 
from listening attentively to the words addressed 
to him by the young man, who was respectfully 
leaning over the back of bis chair. Seated 
apart, in the embrasure of a window, the young 
girl was also listening with a curiosity which she 
did not conceal, but which was unfortunately of 
no avail, for the conv e rsation was In a language 
of which die did not understand one word, in 
English; her eyes, also, were often lifted from 
the embroidery beneath her fingers, and rested 
upon the two interlocutors with glances fall of 
tender solicitude for the one and naive politeness 
for the other. 

The principal personage of this little scene 
was Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, dethroned 
by Peter the Great, living then in p o ve rty , in 


Alsace, on a moderate pension allowed him by 
France. The young lady was his daughter, the 
only consolation of his exile, and the^young mas 
was the Count d’Estrees, captain in a regiment 
which the coart of Louis XV. had given for a 
guard to the dethroned king. 

Honored by the particular friendship of Stan* 
islaus, the Count d'Es trees had become a fre¬ 
quent guest at his house, and had made FraooB 
beloved there, the worthy representative of 
which he was, by the brilliant qualities and 
agreeable defects of his character. This even¬ 
ing he had something very important to say to 
the monarch, judging by the language he had 
chosen in order not to be understood by the 
princess, and by the looks of embarrassment 
which he cast, as he spoke, from the face of the 
father to that of the daughter. When he had 
arrived at that point of the conversation which 
he appeared to fear as much as he desired, ho 
suddenly stopped, and, losing at once counte¬ 
nance and voice, could only stammer timidly the 
words, “ distinguished favor” 

“ A favor!” exclaimed Stanislaus, with joy¬ 
ful astonishment; “ can you have a favor to isk 
of me, my friend ? It shall be granted a thou¬ 
sand times, if it is in my power 1 It is so long 
since I have conferred benefits on any one, that 
I had renounced forever this sweet prerogative 
of royalty. Speak then without constraint, dear 
count, and let me become king again one in¬ 
stant, that I may mako one person happy in my 
life !” 

I “ Sire,” returned D’Eetrees, making an effort 
to control himself, “ deign to forget your great¬ 
ness, instead of remembering it; for I must for¬ 
get it myself, and think only of your goodness, 
in order to risk the avowal which I have to make 
you. I love your daughter, sire, and I dare as¬ 
pire to become your son-in-law.” 

On hearing these words, Stanislaus started, 
hastily withdrew the hand which be had extend¬ 
ed to the young man, and, rising to his fall 
height, with the movement of the king whose 
foot is resting on his throne, said to the captain : 

u You love the princess, count 1” And the 
severity of his tone, as well as of his look, re¬ 
called all the distance which there was between 
the titles of count and princess. 

" It is true, sire,” returned the officer, reply¬ 
ing at the same time to the thought of the king 
and his own; “ it is true. “ I have been rash, 
insensate, in daring to fix my love on yonr 
august daughter. Bnt the fault is in yoa and in 
herself, not less than in me.” 

“ What do you mean % Am I not the fink in 
receive the avowal of your imprudence ?” 
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"Re-assure yourself, sire, and suffer me to 
jtwtify myself 1 When I came to Weissembourg, 
wfan I saw yon for the first time, I found in yon 
a monarch Who had lost nothing of his majesty, 
it your daughter a princess worthy of ah my 
respect; but I appeal to yourself, whether either 
of yon has eeased, since that day, to lay aside 
your rank in my presence—to make me forget 
the abyss which separated us. Hare you not 
boon the first to pass it, hare you not extended 
your hand towards me, hare you not called me 
your friend « Your friend! Ah! my whole de¬ 
fence, as well as my fault, lies in these words. 
Bow could I remember that you were king, 
while you seemed to forget it yourself, while you 
wore to me almost a father * And your daughter, 
after haring venerated her as a sovereign, after 
barring adored her as a master piece of the Cre¬ 
ator, may I not lore her as she has revealed her¬ 
self to me, daily, as the best, the most angelic, 
the most modest of women ? For has she been 
anything else with regard to me, sire? Once 
more, I appeal to yourself! If my boldness has 
offfended you, at least seek to understand and 
pity it; and if I have but dreamed, do not be in 
haste to awaken me/* 

The sincere emotion which animated these 
words was remarked by the yonng girl, and in¬ 
voluntarily communicated itself to Stanislaus. 
IDs countenance by degrees changed; his ha¬ 
bitual benevolence resumed its place there, and 
tenderness succeeded to severity. Casting an 
iadulgent glance on the humid eyes of the cap¬ 
tain, he took his hand again and made him sit 
down by his side. 

u Yes/* said he, gently shaking his head, 
"this is indeed love, foe finest and most precious 
sentiment of foe soul—when it is durable; you 
are a brave and loyal young man, D*Estrees ; 
jou are worthy to espouse a queen, as my daugh¬ 
ter is worthy to espouse a king. But I am no 
longer a king. I was wrong just now to believe 
that I was so still; I ought not to cease to be to 
yon a friend, to my daughter a father; these 
are foe only titles left me, they are at least the 
moot sacred to my heart; I will fulfil their 
duties/* 

The voice of foe prince trembled, as he fin¬ 
ished this sentence. As he said, the illusion of 
a moment had vanished; foe man and foe father 
took the place of foe monarch. He passed his 
hand over his forehead two or three times, let it 
rfet for a few moments on his eyes, and revealed, 
as he removed it, tears he could no longer control. 

" Speak, sire,” exclaimed D*Estrees, palpi¬ 
tating with hope. 

Stanislaus looked at his daughter, in order to 
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find in this sight foe courage which he needed, 
and addressing the captain in a softened voice, 
said, slowly: 

“ My friend, have yon indeed a deep and last¬ 
ing love for my daughter ?** 

" Entire and eternal !* interrupted foe young 
man, with a passionate exaggeration which 
brought a smile on the king's lips. 

“ Well,'* replied Stanislaus, “ since my daugh¬ 
ter must, like myself, renounce foe honors of a 
throne, I ought, on my part, to limit myself to 
securing her happiness, and I believe, my dear 
count, that no one is better calculated than your¬ 
self to aid me in this mission." 

“ Ah, you restore me to life—** 

" Hear me to the end. I attach one express 
condition to the accomplishment of your desires. 
In abdicating royal grandeur, foe princess can¬ 
not descend below a certain rank which ensures 
a suitable condition to her descendants. Become 
duke and peer, and her hand is yours. It is foe 
least I can demand, and I do not think you will 
require the impossible." 

“ Ah, for such a prize, of what would I not be 
capable! Before a year, sire, I will be duke and' 
peer, or I will no longer exist. The regent is 
foe friend of my family; he wishes me well—he 
will give me an opportunity to merit the title 
which I will immediately go to solicit of his 
majesty." 

As he spoke thus, foe count rose, wishing to 
go at that very instant to write for leave of ab¬ 
sence ; but, his glance having met that of foe 
king's daughter, more puzzled than ever by the 
scene she had witnessed, he made an expressive 
gesture, which said : " Will she love me as I 
love her ?** And he was about to throw himself 
at her feet to obtain this sweet assurance at foe. 
price of the most tender avowals, when Stanis¬ 
laus stopped him authoritatively, whispering : 

"One other condition, my friend; if n^y 
daughter does not yet love you, fear not that 
she will ever love another. I will be responsible 
for her heart, as well as my own. You know 
how dear you have rendered to us whatever ap¬ 
pertains to France. Already proud of being in 
some sort French in her exile, she will be happy 
to espouse a Frenchman. But do not hasten, 
matters, and do not tempt Providence. Leave 
this place as a friend, and re-appear as a lover 
only on the day when there shall no longer be an 
obstacle to your happiness. This is a promise 
which I exact from your reason as well as from 
your loyalty." 

D'Estrees submitted to this condition and rt- r 
mained faithful to it, whatever effort it might 
have cost him. A week afterwards, he received 
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Us dismissal, and left Weissembourg without 
haring said a word of his lore to the daughter 
of Stanislaus, his only encouragement from her 
being the sincere regret which she manifested at 
the approaching absence of one in whom she 
had been accustomed to see the personification 
of the finest nation in the world. 

Immediately on arriving at Paris, D'Estrees 
hastened to the regent and made him promise to 
dispose Louis XV. favorably for the audience 
which he was about to request of his majesty. 
In fact, at the expiration of a few days, he was 
received at the Tuileries by the young king, in 
presence of the Duke of Orleans. The two 
princes gracefully placed him at his ease, and he 
boldly said: 

" Sire, I come to submit to your royal good¬ 
ness a request on which my life depends. I 
have raised my desires so high, that neither my 
name, my services, nor my devotion will be a 
sufficient recommendation; but if my ancestors 
have deserved well of the country and of your 
fathers, if any recompense is still due to their 
memory, any honor to their race, let this honor 
and this recompense be mine, sire! I shall 
know how to render myself worthy, in the fu¬ 
ture, of what I may have obtained as an encour¬ 
agement. My whole life shall be devoted to 
your majesty and to my country. I will raise 
myself to the height of the rank you may have 
accorded me." 

" To what great favor do you aspire, my dear 
count V* interrupted the regent, with his custom¬ 
ary frankness. 

" To the title of duke and peer,” replied the 
captain, gravely. 

The king and the regent were so astonished, 
that they made him repeat the words thrice. 
When D'Estrees had obeyed them, the former 
seemed petrified on his seat, and the latter 
quitted his with amusing haste. 

" Duke and peer 1” exclaimed the regent, dis¬ 
concerting the young man by a look ; " the air 
of Alsace must have turned your head. Duke 
and peer at the age of twenty, after a fireside 
campaign with the ex-king of Poland! Tou 
cannot really expect this «" 

Louis XV. disarmed, by an indulgent smile, 
the irony of his unde, and requested the Count 
d'Estreesto give his reason for asking a duchy. 

"In fact," said the officer, blushing, "this 
reason alone can justify my rashness. I have 
acquired my ambition from love." 

At this word, the regent sighed and made a 
movement of jesting compassion, while the king 
become more attentive, beckoned to the count to 
continue, and looked at him earnestly. 


“ Yes, sire," returned the latter, re-aaimating 
at the fire of his own words, "I address myself 
to you in the name of the purest, most ardent, 
and most honorable love. She whom I love 
merits a crown by her birth, as well as by hot 
beauty." 

“ She is then very beautiful and very illustri¬ 
ous ?" interrupted Louis XV. with a visible in¬ 
terest, which was beginning to be changed into 
sympathy. 

And the captain, feeling that he no longer had 
to deal with a king giving audience, bat with n 
young man captivated by a love confidence, draw 
a brilliant and detailed picture of the perfections 
and merits of her who had captivated his heart. 

" I repeat to you, sire, added he, enthusiasti¬ 
cally, "an alliance with her would do honor 
to a monarch, and her father will be satisfied, in 
order to grant me her hand, with the title which 
I solicit of your majesty." 

"Indeed," observed the regent, ironically, 
" this good father is not difficult." 

"No, Monsieur Duke," hastily replied the 
captain, " for he is no other than Stanislaus^ 
King of Poland.” 

" His daughter love you!" exclaimed Louis 
XV. wonderingly. 

"I do not know, and she is hereelf ignorant 
of my intentions; but she will love me, I hope, 
and it rests with you, sire, whether I become 
her happy husband." 

The king remained for a few moments silent, 
looking at the officer with an attention mingled 
with envy, and was perhaps about to have 
granted his request, in an impulse of gener¬ 
osity, when he was interrupted by a bum of 
laughter from the regent. 

" Pray, sire," said the latter, advancing to¬ 
wards Louis XV., "do not listen to yoor age 
and heart, and beware of rendering yourself an 
accomplice in an act of folly." 

" Of folly!" said D'Estrees, with suppressed 
indignation. 

" Yes, of folly," pursued the duke. " A gen¬ 
tleman of your name to espouse the daughter of 
Stanislaus, of an elective ex-king, who has no 
means of subsistence but the alms which we dole 
out to him through pity 1 You could not choose 
a worse party in all Europe; yon would not 
have a crown of dowry, my dear sir, and you 
must support your father-in-law out of your la- 
come. The poorest financier in Paris would 
make a better bargain. Hold, I know a young 
girl, who would suit you exactly, the daughter of 
a former-general, who was presented to ns the 
other day, a charming person, about sixteen, 
the finest eyes in the world, and a dowry of 
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three mffikmsl Here if something, I think, 
which will make 70 a forget your little Pole. 
Come, it is decided. I will undertake to make 
the match; you shall be a millionaire, and the 
duchy shall coma by-and-by. What do yon say 
to it, sire V 9 

The king could not re p r es s a smile, though he 
regarded the pretensions of D’Estrees in quite 
a different light from kis unde. As for D’Estrees 
himself, respect alone prerented him from re* 
fating with eagerness the jests which seemed to 
him so many blasphemies. The hour far the 
eotmdl came to cut short the energetic appeal he 
was about to address to the heart of the monarch. 

u When shall I make yon faithless *” asked 
the duke, with the most gracious sang-froid, as 
he rose to accompany Louis XV. 

“ Never I" exclaimed the captain. 

" To-morrow,” returned the regent, “to-mor¬ 
row evening, repair to the Palais Royal, to my 
per* soaptr. It is a challenge. Monsieur Count" 

“ I will accept it, monseigneur," replied the 
officer, proudly. “Tour majesty shall be the 
judge," added he, saluting the king, who with¬ 
drew, pensively, after having given him a simile 
of encouragement 

One year, to a day, after the first scene of our 
story, on a dark and gloomy evening towards 
night, Stanislaos was alone with his daughter, 
at the extremity of the little saloon of Wiess- 
embourg, where we have already seen them to¬ 
gether. The modest apartment was not yet 
lighted, and the countenance of the ex-king was 
in perfect harmony with this melancholy twi¬ 
light. A fixed and discouraging idea seemed to 
torment his mind, and the young girl could mot 
succeed in dispelling it, after having in vain re¬ 
quested his confidence. 

“ Another ingrate, doubtless," suddenly sighed 
the monarch, beginning to walk about the room. 
“ As for this one," continued he, “ he shall have 
neither pardon nor favor. But I will think no 
more of it," he hastened to add, with an air of 
feigned indifference. And he returned towards 
his daughter and looked at her tenderly. 

“ Of whom are you speaking ?" asked the 
latter, gently. 

“ Of a young man whom I loved, whose af¬ 
fection had smiled on my old age Hke a last 
hope—of the Count d’Estrees, who is probably 
no longer thinking ,of me." 

“Do not believe it, father. Does he no 
longer send you those letters which you so ab¬ 
solutely refused to let me readl" 

“ Not one for six months," replied Stanislaus. 
u Another ingrate, I tell you 1 Forget him, as 
l do, and iet ns never speak of 1 dm again." 


At the moment he finished these words, which 
the young girl had received as a command, sadly 
casting down her head, a domestic entered the 
saloon, and after having placed two flambeaux 
on the table, presented two letters which had 
just arrived from Paris. The one had been 
brought by express, the other by the ordinary 
courier. The king took the latter first, and 
carelessly approaching one of the flambeaux, 
exclaimed: 

“lam not mistaken 1 Can I have condemned 
him too soon ? It is from him 1 it is indeed 
from him 1 Here is his signature. Gord d’Es¬ 
trees, pardon 1 Pardon him also, my child* 
Some malady, doubtless, some campaign, per¬ 
haps some disgrace, must have prevented him 
from writing. Come, bring both lights and let 
me read this." The princess withdrew to the 
other end of the saloon, and Stanislaus has¬ 
tened to devour with his eyes the captain’s let¬ 
ter. But hardly had he read half of it, when 
he turned pale, trembled, and threw the paper 
on the table with a despairing sigh. 

“ What is the matter, father 1 " exclaimed the 
young princess, immediately returning towards 
him. 

“ Nothing; ask me nothing 1" said the king, 
in a broken voice, while he hastened to wipe 
away the tears which were falling from his eyes, 
in spite of himself. “ Embrace me, my child," 
added he, immediately seeking in his tenderness 
the consolation of his sorrow. 

The princess silently clasped him in her arms, 
and loaded him with the most tender caresses. 
But he quickly left her to go to seek air at a 
window. He was stifling with grief, mortifica¬ 
tion and anger. And he had reason; for in the 
letter he had just read, D’Estrees announced to 
him that he was compelled to relinquish the 
hand of his daughter and restore to him his 
royal word. Recognizing himself too late ss 
unworthy of so high an alliance, he excused his 
retreat by the impossibility of obtaining the ti¬ 
tles of duke and peer, and expressed his pro¬ 
found regrets in terms which poorly disguised 
his inconstancy. 

With his infallible skill on these occasions, the 
regent, overturning all the ideas of his protege 
respecting marriage, had succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing him that the daughter of the poor king of 
Poland was unworthy of him, and had anni¬ 
hilated his lofty sentiments under a double fire 
of jests and from the fine eyes of the daughter 
of the farmer-general. Stanislaus had therefore 
uselessly abdicated his royal majesty in favor of 
an inconstant young man, and his paternal pre¬ 
tensions had been raised too high 1 
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While be wu testing apart, with rags and 
despair, this last drop of the chalice of misfor¬ 
tune and of exile, the princess knew not what 
remedy to apply to a wound the depth of which 
she dared not question, and, for want of any 
pther method of consolation, was beginning to 
weep with the king, when a sadden idea came to 
her mind, at sight of the second letter forgotten 
on the table. 

“ My father/* said she, hastening to present 
it to him, “ you hare not read both despatches; 
here is one which may perhaps bring yon better 

news. 1 * 

“ Faithless and unworthy 1** murmured the 
prince, withoat listening to his daughter. “ If 
yon knew, my child 1 if you knew 1** And he 
WiS about to hare told her all. “ But no, no/* 
resumed he, “ this is a secret with which I ought 
not to trouble your pure soul. Only promise to 
no more to me of France or of French¬ 
men, unless to curse them 1** 

“ Q, my father 1" interrupted the princess, 
with the sorrowful eagerness with which one de¬ 
fends a last illusion; “ compose yourself, I en¬ 
treat, and read this second letter. See, it is 
sealed with the arms of Louis Xy.” 

“It is doubtless/* said Stanislaus, disdain- 
lolly breaking the seal, “ the payment of some 
arrears of our pension. So/* pursued he, re¬ 
taining to seat himself beside the table, “ I still 
remain dependent on the king’s bounty. But 
this shall not be; I will be indebted to myself 
alone for support, even were it necessary for me 
to take in some foreign troops, the simple grade 
with which I commenced.** 

As he spoke thus, he opened the despatch. 
He had no sooner read a few lines, than he was 
agitated with an emotion still more violent than 
at first, although it was of an opposite nature 
He arose, as if in delirium; his eyes were 
troubled; he grew red and pale by turns, ex¬ 
claimed, “my daughter 1** extended the paper 
to the princess, and, dropping in her arms, fell 
immediately without consciousness. 

Notwithstanding all the cares lavished upon 
him, his swoon lasted nearly an hour; and it 
was only when he came ta himself that the 
princess, re-assured, cast her eyes on the des¬ 
patch. It came from the court of France, and 
solicited of Stanislaus the hand of his daughter, 
Marie Leczinska, for the King of France and 
Navarre. 

The scene of audience which we have de¬ 
scribed had entirely different consequences for 
Louis XV. and the Count d’Estrees. Struck 
with the impassioned eulogies which the Polish 
princess had inspired in the latter, the young 


king had involuntarily tamed his thoughts to¬ 
wards Marie Leczinska, at the same time thug 
the forgetful lover had tamed his towards the 
opulent daughter of the farmer-generaL The 
sympathetic interest which the misfortunes of 
Stanislaus had naturally inspired in him, had hy 
degrees converted this vague impression into a 
more real sentiment Impartial reports bed 
confirmed in his eyes the poetic picture drawn 
by the captain of the rare qualities of the young 
foreigner. In fine, on the day when the Duke 
de Bourbon presented to him a list of the nobleat 
princesses of Europe who could aspire to the 
honor of his alliance, he had added to these 
brilliant names the humble name of the dau gh te r 
of the dethroned prince, and had chosen her aa 
his wife. 

A week after the marriage of the Count 
d’Estrees with Mile. d'Astanieres, the Duke of 
Orleans espoused Marie Lecsinska in the cathe¬ 
dral of Strasbourg, by proxy, for the King of 
France and Navarre. 


Tiffi POET HOOKE. 

Alluding to Tom Moors, Mr. Irving said that 
he took extraordinary pains with all he wrota 
He used to compose his poetry walking up and 
down a gravel walk in his garden and when he 
had a line, a couplet, or a stanza polished to sui t 
his mind, he would go to a little summer house 
near by, and write it down. He used to think 
ten lines a good day’s work, and would keep the 
little poem for weeks, waiting for a single word. 
On one occasion, he was riding with Mr. Moor* 
in a cab, in Paris, and the driver carelessly 
drove into a hole in the pavement, which gave 
the vehicle a tremendous jolt. Moore was 
tossed aloft, and on regaining his seat, exclaimed, 
“ By Jove, I*ve got it.” “ Got what 1” said Ms 
companion, in some alarm. “ My word,” wee 
the reply. “ I have been trying for it these six. 
weeks, and now that rascal has iolted it out of 
me.” On reaching his room, Moore inserted 
the word, and immediately despatched the fin¬ 
ished song to his publisher in London.— H o rn 
Journal . 


PRIMITIVE MARRIAGES. 

The marriages of the poor in the rural dis¬ 
tricts of western France are conducted in a fash¬ 
ion altogether unique. The happy pair are not 
only united without a penny in their pocket, but 
they invite all the surrounding families to A® 
marriage festival. Each guest, however, is ax- 
pecked to be a contributor both to the feast and 
to the housekeeping stock of the young peopfe. 
Some bring wine, honey or corn, and others lin¬ 
en, and even money. Thus a liberal supply is 
scrambled together, and the utmost hilarity pre¬ 
vails. Frequently as many as three hundred peo¬ 
ple assemble at these bridals, and their contribu¬ 
tions often constitute the sum total of the worldly 
goods with which the newly married pair oota* 
menoe life together .—Philadelphia Ltager. 
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’Tto the breath of a moment, which no one regardeth, 
That holdeth the key to each secret of lift; 
’tlftamoMt that oft <mr long watching rewardeth, 
Aadealm* the da* waters of sorrow and otrift. 

Ua. breath may seem nothing, bat yet ’tie extending, 
A power the sablimest oar being know; 

A moment may yield us a bliss without ending— 

A moment consign ns to darkness and woe! 

1|* obolo may flash with a beauty that ages 

May crown as immortal, and hallow its birth j 
A moment may question the wisdom of sages, 

And change the whole system of science and earth. 
A moment—the soul of the painter oaa ftel it— 

It thrills through his frame with a spirit like Are; 

A moment—0 once let the gifted reveal it, 

And heaven is short of the height ’twould aspire. 


THE NORTH BRA PIRATE. 


BT 8TLVABUS OOBB, JB. 


Tub incidents of the foUorviug story I be- 
litre hare never yet been printed in any con¬ 
nected form. Many yean ago they were men¬ 
tioned in some of the English papers, bat not in 
snch a manner as to convey the whole truth to 
the people, though one portion of them was 
widely enough eircalatad. 

For a long while, a daring pirate had infested 
the North Sea, or as it is otherwise termed, the 
German Ocean. His name was Gondebald 
Gower, a Welchman by birth, and naturally of 
a roving, adventurous spirit. But be had never 
shown any disposition for evil until his father 
and two brothers were publicly hanged for as¬ 
sisting in hiding some contraband liquors. From 
the hour that saw his beloved relatives murdered 
for so slight a caase, Gondebald became an 
avowed avenger. He swore that England 
should have cause to know that a Gower still 
lived. In the spring after his father and brothers 
wars executed, he fitted oat a vessel from some 
pprt on the coast of Cornwall, and made his way 
at onoe to the North Sea, where he cruised 
about, evading all pursuers, and intercepting 
many of the traders to and from Denmark and 
the Baltic. At the end of a year, his name had 
become a terror to all traders, and many a 
merchant refused flatly to send his wares across 
that sea until the pirate was captured. 

It was a brig in which Gower had originally 
sailed, hot many men who had seen him said 
that ho now sailed in a barque, though others 
more positively that ho still retained his brig. 
The fact was, he did still keep his brig, hat he 


had a small mkaemmast Irhfteh he could step at 
will. His vessel was about three hundred ton# 
burthen, an excellent aailer, and curried twelve 
brum gon e e ig hteen pounders. Gower knew 
that she was the smartest sailer on the com 
wheif he bought her. 

Another year passed away, and finally the pi¬ 
rate’s depredations became so frequent and so' 
grave in result, that it was determined by gov¬ 
ernment not to rest on til he was taken. He had 
even gone so far as to cut a richly laden barque 
out from the month of the Thames, which ho 
carried off in safety, and having robbed her of 
everything valuable, he sent her back. 

In the month of August, 1801, two sloops-of- 
war were fitted out at Scarborough, and their 
commandcus had orders to cruise until the piraie 
was captured. They woe the Lanark and the 
Simoon. One day, riiortly before they were to 
soil, a man came on board the Lanark and in¬ 
quired for Captain Forbuab, who had command* 
He was shown into the cabin at the captain’s re¬ 
quest, and there introduced himself as Cap!.' 
George Severn. He said that the pirate Gower 
had robbed him of aH be possessed, and ha 
wished to be revenged. 

“If yon sail as you are," he said, “you will 
hardly capture the wretch, for he has as many 
different shapes for his vessel as there are differ¬ 
ent vessels afloat. Bat I know him—I know 
him by marks which I cannot mistake. Take 
me with yon, and yon shall secure him." 

Captain Forbush conferred with Mb offices; 
and after hearing the applicant’s plea once more, 
it was decided to admit him. He was a tall, 
handsomely-built man, with a frame very finely 
moulded and knit together, and with a most pre¬ 
possessing appearance. He was not for from 
five-aad thirty yean of age, and hi addition to 
features as segulsr and faultless as could be, he 
possessed an eye which seemed to look through 
and through the object gased upon. 

It was on the twenty-seventh of August that 
the two men-of<war sailed. The Lanark was to 
cruise south of the latitude of Scarborough, aad 
the Simoon north of that. Not only Copt. For¬ 
bush, hut the offioen generally, were please d 
with Severn’s oompaay. He was full of wit and 
anecdote, and also possessed of great knowledge 
and sound sense. He beguiled many a weary 
bourfbr them, and enlivened their social circle. 

At length, on the tenth day out, a sail hove 
in sight to the southward. It was soon made 
out to be a brig, aad the Lanark gave chase. 
This was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
It wae not until five, however, that she was 
brought near enough to see her hntt. 
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"I* it the pirate!” raked Forbush, tuning 
towards Severn. 

The latter indiridiial gased through the glras 
long and steadily, and with great apparent anxi¬ 
ety, and finally he said, as he lowered the instru¬ 
ment : 

"I do not think it is the pirate; but yet I may 
be mistaken. Those span are not lofty enough 
for Gower's Teasel, nor are the sails heavy 
enough. But let us speak her—that is, if we 
earn Her running away is the only thing I do 
not like.” 

It was decided to keep on the chase, for the 
corvette was gradually gaining. At semen 
o'clock the Lanark fired a gun, but the brig 
did not heave to. At dark, the chase was still 
too far distant to be reached by the sloop's 
guns, and it was arranged that she should keep 
on a few miles farther, and then heave to for the 
night It was very annoying, the captain said, 
to have night shut in so soon. But Severn de¬ 
clared that he did not believe that brig to be 
Gower's vessel. 

“ However,” he added, “ there is one thing I 
do believe, and that is, that I am very unwell. 
My head aches, and my stomach is badly off. I 
believe I must turn in, and in the morning we'll 
be after the brig again, if she is in sight.” 

So Severn went to his state-room, which was 
near the bulk-head of the gun-room, and re¬ 
quested that he might not be disturbed. All re¬ 
mained quiet in his room until about eleven 
o'clock, and then he quietly arose and dressed 
himself. But he did not don his usual garb. 
He put on a pair of pants, or trowsers, which 
were made of oil-doth, and fitted very close to 
his skin; the garb was whole and tight at the 
bottom, combining stockings and pants in one. 
And it came nigh being whole at the other end, 
too; for it came up to the arms and covered 
them. Next he drew on a curiously constructed 
jacket, which buttoned up in front, but which 
hung very loosely about him. It was made of 
some sort of gummed silk, and very firm and 
stout. His next movement was to draw on a 
pair of common sailor's trowsers, and then he 
lighted a lamp and placed it within a small lan¬ 
tern, which he could curiously conceal in his hat, 
there being a small cone-like addition upon the 
crown, with sufficient aperture for the escaping 
of the smoke, and other holes in the side for the 
entrance of air. 

His next movement was to raise a plank from 
the floor of his room. Upon this, some one 
must have been at work very recently, for that 
plank was never known to be removed by those 
who knew most about the vessel. But it was 


up now, and next a plate of iron was removed 
beneath. From this, Severn could look into the 
ship's magazine, and also from this point he 
could reach into the light-room, where the stop¬ 
cock was. Awhile he listened, as if to assure 
himself that no one was about, and then he 
turned the cock. On the next instant, a rush of 
water was heard, and—the powder-magazine 
was being filled! All our readers are probabl y 
aware that the magazines of all vessels of war 
are furnished with a pipe which connects with 
the water upon the outside of the vessel, and 
this is made tight by means of a nicely fitted 
stop-cock, which is in the adjoining room. Thia 
is for the purpose of flooding the magazine, m 
case of fire. 

Ere long, the magazine was full, and thou 
Severn stopped the cock and arose, and having 
replaced the plank, he secured the lantern in his 
hat, and then noiselessly glided from his state¬ 
room. He made his way forward on the berth- 
deck, and then ascended to the forecastle. The 
ship had a topgallant forecastle, and the strange 
man went under this upon the starboard side, 
where the officers' round-house was. The bridle- 
port was open, and without being observed, he 
glided out and dropped into the water, and with 
a few movements of his feet and hands he was 
clear of the bows. He now stopped, and har¬ 
ing found a small tube connected with his jacket, 
he applied it to his lips, and ere long the curioes 
garment had become distended to more than 
F&lstaffian proportions. The ship gradually 
moved away from him, for she was under 
headway enough to give her helm power over 
her, and then he struck out in a south-easterly 
direction. He might exert himself, or not, an 
he chose, for that inflated jacket was amply 
sufficient to keep him afloat. 

As aeon as he was well away on tbs ship's 
larboard quarter, he took his lantern from bin 
hat, and turned its only bright side to the south¬ 
west—that being in an opposite direction from 
the sloop of-war. The glass of the lantern warn 
a powerful, clear lens, and its light was peculiar. 
He held it aloft as high as he could, not exerting 
himself much otherwise. In half an hour, rite 
sound of oars I truck upon his ear, and soon af¬ 
terwards a boat was by his side. 

“ Safe, boys, safe 1” he cried, as he readied 
the stern-sheets of the boat. 

“Ah, Captain Gower, we've been very un¬ 
easy about ye. We was afearod ye couldn’t go 
right into the lion's mouth with safety.” 

“ But I did, though, my brave boys, and I 
hare him by the mane, too. So you've kept rite 
sloop in sight since dark 1” 
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“ Tea, sir. A am was stationed aloft, and be 
cotfd see her binnacle-light. We got your let¬ 
ter by old Mark, the inn-keeper, tollin' us 
which craft ye was in, and where she would 
cruise." 

M And yon saw my light plainly !" 

" Just like a beacon, capt'n." 

“ All right Bo now for the old brig, and in 
the morning the Lanark sloop-of-war is ours!" 

*#*### 

With the first streak of dawn, Captain For- 
hush was upon his deck, and as soon as a slight 
mist had lifted which had settled upon the wa¬ 
ter since midnight, the brig was seen not more 
them a mile and a half distant upon the larboard 
quarter. The wind was now from the northward 
nod westward, and the ship was close-hauled 
upon the larboard tack. The captain ordered 
that the ship should be put about, and then he 
sent for “ Captain Severn." 

“ Tell him to come up at once, for the strange 
brig is dose under our weather quarter." 

But in a few moments, the messenger re¬ 
turned and reported that Captain Severn was 
not in his state-room. So die boatswain was 
ordered to pass the word over the ship for Sev¬ 
ern, while the gunner cast loose his guns, and 
prepared for action. 

“Ha," cried Windermear, the first lieuten¬ 
ant, "the fellow has shown his bloody flag! 
See—the black field, with death's head in the 
centre!" 

M What!" uttered the captain, in amazement. 
“Doesthe fellow mean to engage ns! Light 
the matches, gunners! Hr. Windermear, call 
to quarters at once 1 Throw open the magazine 
and station the boys! By heavens, our small 
arms should have been loaded before! But be 
quick 1 Engage tit / Engage His Majesty's 
sloop-of-war Lanark ! My soul, he's crazy with 
his successes. But I'll teach him a—" 

“ The magazine's all afloat , sir!" at this mo¬ 
ment reported the gunner, pale as death, and 
trembling like an aspen. 

“ What 1 afloat ? The mag—” 

But the captain could not believe it He 
rushed to the companion-way and leaped down. 
The tight door had been opened—it was a trap¬ 
door—and there was but one sea of water vis¬ 
ible where all the powder was! As soon as 
Forbush could fairly comprehend the fatal truth, 
he staggered back on deck and ordered the guns 
not to be fired until he gave the word. The 
ship carried twenty guns, and they were all 
loaded, and the captain meant to use them to 
the best advantage. 

At this moment, a shot from the brig struck 


the ship's quarter-boat, and knocked die stem 
and bows out 

“ Every gun is spiked, sir /” reported the gun¬ 
ner, paler than ever. 

“ A traitor /” gasped the captain, as soon as 
he could speak. 

"Whereis Severnf" uttered die lieutenant. 

The captain started back at these words, for 
the truth flashed upon him. He started to the 
nearest gun, and found that the spike could only 
be removed by drilling. But there was another 
thing to attend to, now, for the pirate was close 
alongside, and the grape and canister began to 
be poured in upon her deck. In a few minutes 
more the brig was near enough to use small 
arms, and the man of-waris-men began to fall. 

" Merciful heavens!" groaned Forbush; " we 
can't stand this! Hot a shot can we return, 
save from some half-dozen pistols which may be 
loaded!" 

" This is terrible!" responded Windermear. 

And well he might say so, for the men were 
foiling fast about him, and not a single answer¬ 
ing shot could they return. 

" Down with the flag 1 down with it!" gasped 
the captain, as a musket-ball passed through 
his hat. 

The flag was lowered, and in a few minutes 
more the brig was alongside, and he whom they 
had known as George Severn, stepped on board. 

" Captain Forbush, I bid yon a good morn¬ 
ing," he very politely said, raising his hat as he 
spoke. 

"Who—who art thon!" the captain whis¬ 
pered, while his eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

"Gondbbixd Gower, at your service," 
was the reply. "I told yon I would bring 
you alongside of the North Sea Pirate." 

" Then yon are—the same man 1" 

" Yes, sir. But we must to business now. 
Your sword, if you please. Ah—thank yon. 
Now muster your men.” 

The man of-waris-men were mustered and se¬ 
cured, such as lived, while the dead—forty-seven 
in number—were moved away for a decent 
burial service. Gower had been very careful to 
injure the ship as little as possible, so he found 
her now in very good condition. He proceeded 
at once to have all the valuable articles taken 
from his own vessel to his prize, and when this 
was done, he ordered all lights out and then re¬ 
moved the powder, stowing it for the present in 
the hold. There was a goodly quantity on board 
the brig, and as soon as he had got that out, he 
took such arms as he wanted, and then got out 
the boat. Next he scuttled his old vessel, and 
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then cast her off and let her go; and ere long 
she went down, never to rise again 1 

After this, Gower had the brig's boats brought 
alongside, and into these he ordered the captive 
captain to go and take his crew. There were 
ninety-five of the crew left, and the brig's four 
boats gave them ample room. 

“ Now," said Gower, I shall give yon three 
days' previsions." 

" Bat it is a week's work, and more, too, to 
reach the coast," urged Forbush. 

“ Ah, bat the coast of Holland is not so far. 
Texel is not over eighty miles from here, and 
yoa can reach that easily, and not work hard, 
either. I have particular reasons for wishing 
you to return to England by the way of Hoi• 
landl” 

Thus speaking, the last prisoner was handed 
to the boat which waited for him, and soon the 
ship had reached ahead, and left the boats hud¬ 
dled in her wake, like so many sea-monsters 
who knew not what to do with themselves. 

In two hours, every injury which had been 
done to the spars and rigging of the ship was re¬ 
paired, and then she bore away to the north¬ 
ward, and in an hour from that time Gower 
caught the last glimpse of the boats moving 
slowly to the southward and eastward. 

For seven days, Gondebald Gower slept but 
little. He was upon deck early and late, and 
much in the night. Several sails were passed, 
but he molested them not. On the morning of 
the eighth day, a soil was reported to the 
“ north'rd and wcst’rd," and soon afterwards it 
was made out to be a ship; and in fifteen min¬ 
utes more, it proved to be a sloop-of-war. 

"It is the Simoon /" uttered Gower; "and 
•he is ours 1 Quarter-master, get the signals 
np, and overhaul the signal-book. Show the 
Lanark's numbers first, and then signalise that 
wo wish to speak her. Be ready for a couple of 
broadsides, Catesby." 

Gower had possession of the ship's signal- 
book, for in the agony of the hoar, Forbush had 
forgotten to throw it overboard. So of course 
the Simoon was completely deceived, and imme¬ 
diately answered the signals; and as soon as the 
wish was expressed to speak her, phe went about 
and stood for the Lanark. 

Gower had eighty-two able men, and he had 
no fear of harm from the coming sloop. The 
Simoon came np to within three cables' lengths, 
and then hove to, while the Lanark kept on and 
passed under her stern. At the moment when 
the pirate was directly astern, the whole broad¬ 
side was fired. But she slacked not her speed. 
Around she went, and luffing gradually np 


upon the lee side of her victim, went hand¬ 
somely about, and in four minutes more another 
broadside was poured in over the bows, raking 
the devoted ship fore and aft. The pirate's 
guns had been well aimed, and the havoc was 
dreadful. The Simoon had lost her foremast, 
and much of her lower rigging, but this was not 
the worst, for a great number of her men had 
been killed. We may suppose that her office* 
were not only utterly astounded, but absolutely 
powerless in view of this strange proceeding. A 
third broadside was fired exe the Simoon’s ent 
could fairly think what to do, and then np went 
the black flag at the Lanark’s peak. This solved 
the mystery, bat the Simoon was altogether tot 
far gone for resistance now, and her flag wm 
hauled down. 

In one hour from that time, the pirates had 
taken every valuable thing from the Simeon 
which was available, among which was over 
eight thousand pounds in money. The crew 
were put into the boats, being only some fifty 
miles from the Scottish coast, and then the Si¬ 
moon was sunk. After this, Gower bore away 
to the southward, and he stopped not until hs 
had reached the coast of Cornwall. 

When it became known in London, and in ths 
other maritime cities, that the North Sea Pints 
had taken two British sloops-of-war, the niman 
ment and terror was intense, and a large flsti 
was at once despatched in pursuit. 

But British justice never overtook the outlaw. 
A few weeks afterwards, the leading merchants 
received printed notes, which simply read thss : 

“ Ton may now send your ships in safety, tor 
Gondebald Gower is avenged. England robbed 
me of a father and two brothers ; and England 
can tell yon how much she gained by the das¬ 
tard, coward act. Cringe no more, for no more 
will harm come to yOnr shipping from 

" Gokdxbald Gown." 

And he was true to his word. A year after¬ 
wards, some old Cornwall fishermen said that 
one night, some months before, a sloop of-war 
had been sunk off the coast, and that the men 
escaped in boats. And ten years afterwards, an 
Englishman went home and swore that be had 
seen Gondebald Gower in America. But b* 
that as it may, England never received any mm9 
harm from the North SteA Pirate. 


A hotel-keeper in this city boards lovers tor 
two dollars a week less than be charges offisr 
folks. His reason is, that they are so down a* 
fat meat. There is philosophy in this. Love if 
ethereal in its nature, and can live on moon¬ 
beams. We know a young man who took the 
disease in a natural way, that subsisted tor a* 
whole month on a German flute and a sonnet. 
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iIQBL VOICES. 


XT SARAH A. XOWKLL. 

It the solemn hour of midnight, 

When the world lies ealm and MU, 
Thoughts of other jeara tome o > er me, 
And my soul with meanori— AIL 

fhen onto my vision oometh, 

Bated in dim of forest white, 
Troops of angels, whose sweet frees 
Seem flunillar to mj sight. 

There is ooe who was the dearest 
That my early childhood knew, , 
Fondly, tenderly I loved her, 

And she loved me dearly, too. 

Then a little angel baby 
Comes before my thoughtful eye, 
Scarce we knew her, ere we loet her. 
flweele e t loveliest— eonldst thou die! 

When the last pale April blossom 
Lingered trembling on the bough, 
8ad|y to the grave they bore her, 

And she comes before me now. 


EATING A BULL. 

There are examples enough of ambassadors 
having been roughly handled. A papal legate, 
who brought a bull which the Pope had fulmi¬ 
nated against Visconti, tyrant or Milan, was 
made to eat that document. Visconti mar ched 
the legate gravely to the Naviglio bridge, and 
then said to him, abruptly: “ Choose whether 
you will rather have something to eat or some¬ 
thing to drink, in memory of your mission; for 
one of the two von shall surely have before yon 
depart.** The holy man turned a miserable and 
imploring look on his persecutor, and then an 
anxious glance on the deep stream which roared 
below. The latter determined him; and fearing 
that if he decided on drinking, he would be ban* 
died at once into the river, he gasped out that 
his choice was made; he would “eat!" “Do 
so, then,'* sneered Visconti, grimly; “ swallow 
this piece of lead and the silken fastening to 
your bull.** The legate at once saw that remon¬ 
strance would be useless—even a wry face might 
be dangerous; so he munched the lead and nik . 
in rueful silence. When he had eaten it, Vis¬ 
conti complimented him on his digestion, and 
sent him about his business. It is needless to 
say that the reverend gentleman never looked 
behind him .—Baton Statesman. 


Then the aged ones who tended 
Patiently my childish yean, 
laid them down in that g r asp vaUsy 
Which I watered with my tsars. 

Unto me was one smet flower 
By my heavenly Father given, 

And its fragrance came before me 
Like the Incense breath of heaven. 

Bghteen days I watched its beauty, 
In its tender, budding bloom— 
Then the angel came and took it 
Through the pathway of the tomb. 

Upward was their flight to glory, 

And my flower bloometh frir 
In the bosom of the Father— 

Well he loves such buds to wtar. 

All the long and silent midnight, 
Visions come to me—and when 
Earning oometh, and I wander • 
Mid the busy haunts again, 

Angel hands arson my should ms, 
Angel eyas are glancing near, 
Angel wings are hovering o'er me, 
Angel voices in my ear. 


ABOUT POETRY. 

We were conversing with a young lady, some 
flow evenings ago, at a literary re union, and as 
rise had been introduced as a poetess, was of 
course touched on poetry. It was not many 
minutes before she had run through the stereo- 
typed list of favorite authors, when she con¬ 
cluded with Byron, asserting her conviction that 
he was the greatest poet that ever wrote. We 
modestly hinted that we preferred according that 
distinguished position to 8hakspeare, upon 
which, with an unaffected laugh at our sim¬ 
plicity, she cried: “ Why, 6hakspeare wasn’t a 
poet; his plays don't rhyme!"—Toledo Blade. 


SEPULCHRE FORTY-EIGHT MILES LONG. 

The bones of six thousand Irishmen line the 
railroad from Aspinwail to Panama. Set this 
down to “man'sInhumanity to man,** to “the 
almighty dollar/* to “ Yankee enterprise/* or to 
what you wiH—call it a mercantile, a diabolical, 
or an osteological fact—it is undoubtedly true. 
But the roadls built—the continent is spanned; 
and our onward march, our “ manifest des¬ 
tiny/* has made another demonstration. We 
may as well look at the entire pile of grim, 
ghastly faces all at once, as to pick out the glo¬ 
rification alone, and sink the gory reality. The 
road is a fact, and the gulf that swallowed up 
the human life is another T o sinews that 
toiled to build the structure, seem to have been 
destined to as ignoble an end as FalstafTs ragged 
regiment, or the British army before Sebastopol 
—“ food and powder." As a great undertaking, 
there is no internal or external improvement of 
modem rimes to be compared with it .—Ledger. 


A DUTCH STORY. 

A story is told of a Dutch grocer who got 
badly bothered by an unprofitable customer. 
The Jeremy Diddler came in and called for half 
adoeen crackers, which were handed to him. 
He looked at the crackers, and finally said he be¬ 
lieved he would have a glass of whiskey instead. 
The crackers were taken back, and the whiskey 
given him, which he drank, and started off. The 
grocer called him back and demanded payment 
for the drink. “Why," says the fellow, “I 

S ave you the crackers." “ Well, then, pay for 
le crackers," said the dealer. “ No, you can't 
demand pay for them, for I gave them back to 
you." “ 1 can't tell how it is," said the Dutch¬ 
man, scratching his head, “ but I don't want 
you to come here any more." He couldn't 
fathom the shrewd financiering of his customer, 
but he was very confident that he had lost by 
the transaction ^—Nem York Picayune. 
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MOONLIGHT*—AN NASWKRN SKJSTCH. 


BT 0. ». PEACOCK. 


’Ha gntte moonlight softly fell*, 

While the bulbol tings through the meet night hour, 

Where dark eyes beam with no tear-drops wet, 

Bings Oman, who hath not felt their power. 

In flooded light on the minaret tpi rtt 
O is it not a time to lore, 

Amid the bright gardens of Alphias, 

With such a sky as this abovef 

Whore fragance floats on the western gale 
Of the amaranth and bright atpodel, 

It stivers the livers and bowers of Harona— 

Oasts over them its sweet love-spell. 

On the lighted rivers that softly gleam, 

As silently as in a dream, 

And not a sound disturbs their flow, 

It turns enchanted the eastern scene. 

Where palm trees rise beside the front, 

The wearied pilgrim stops to rest; 

In the gurgling waters iti mirror shines, 

On the desert soene the lonelieet. 

0, sweetly sleeps it on the wave, 

Where light boats skim and part the tide; 

While tones that play their part as well, 

Wake echoes ’long the shores beside. 


THE UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 

BT DELIA B. WARD. 


About the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, Dieppe had already lost much of its im¬ 
portance ; yet the grandeur and extent of its 
maritime expeditions even then would never be 
suspected from the limited commerce of to-day. 
The period of fabnlons fortunes had not so 
wholly passed away bat that there was seen, 
from time to time, returning from remote coun¬ 
tries, some one of those unexpected millionaires 
»o much misused by the theatres; and one might 
yet, without an excess of naivetd, believe in the 
reality of uncles from America. In fact, there 
was to be seen at Dieppe more than one mer¬ 
chant, whose ships now filled the harbor, that 
had departed from it some twenty yean before 
in a simple sailor's jacket. 

These examples were an encouragement for 
the enterprising, and a perpetual hope for the 
disinherited. They rendered the improbable 
possible, and the impossible probable. The un¬ 
fortunate consoled themselves for the r eali ty of 
their situations by hoping for a miracle. This 
miracle seemed very near being accomplished to 
a poor family in the little village of Omonviile, 
situated at four leagues from Dieppe. The 


widow Manvaire had experienced many seven 
afflictions. Her eldest son, the true supporter of 
the family, had died by a shipwreck, leaving 
four children to the care of the old lady. This 
misfortune had hindered, and, perhaps, broken 
the engagement of her daughter Clemence, and, 
at the same time, deranged the plans of her son 
Martin, who had been obliged to quit his nnfin- 
ished studies in order to undertake his part in 
the labor of the farm. 

Bat in the midst of the disquiet and dejection 
of this poor family, a ray of hope suddenly 
beamed upoif them. A letter, written from 
Dieppe, announced the return of a brother-in-law 
of the widow, who had been absent for twenty 
years. Uncle Bruno had returned “ with some 
curiosities froiq the new world"—so he himself 
said, and with the resolution to establish himself 
at Dieppe. His letter had been, since the pre¬ 
vious day, the sole object of their thoughts. 
Whilst it contained no particulars, the son Mar* 
tin had yet been able to detect, as he read it, the 
style of a man so free and good humored, that 
he could not fail to have made himself rich. 
Evidently the mariner had returned with aomc 
tons of crowns which he would not refuse to 
share with his family. Once upon die road, 
imagination travels qaickly. Each one added 
his suppositions to those of Martin. Era 
Julienne, the young peasant girl, who had been 
reared by the widow, and who lived at the fun* 
but less as a servant than as an adopted relation, 
began to imagine to herself what this unde from 
America would be able to give her. 

“ I shall ask him for a clot4 mantle and a 
golden cross," said she, after a new reading ef 
the epistle, which Martin had performed aloud 
for the mutual benefit. 

“ Ah!" said the widow, sighing, “if my P 001 
Didier had lived, he now would have fotod * 
protector." 

“There are always his children,Marraine/' 
observed the young woman, “ without counting 
Mademoiselle Clemence, who would not wfa* 
a'dot.'" 

“ What should I do with it ?” said Clement 
sadly. 

“ Do with It!" repeated Julienne; “ whstW 
cause the relations of Monsieur Marc to hold 
their tongues. They have made a fine piece of 
business sending their son to sea, in older to 
hinder the marriage. If Unde Bruno wishes 
behold, the lover returns instantly." 

“It were well to know first if he wishes to 
come back," interrupted the young girl, to * 
tremulous voice. 

“Ah—well! if it is not he, thou wilt eoon 
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find another/’ said Martin, who viewed only the 
marriage of his sister, while she thought only of 
her lover. “ With an uncle from America, one 
can always find a good alliance. Who knows, 
*ten, if he may not have accompanying him 
some millionaire, whom he would wish to make 
his nephew?” 

“ O, I hope not!” cried Clemence, with affright. 

“ Sorely nothing uiges my marriage.” 

“ That which is most urgent,” said the widow, 
ip a tone of dejection, “is to find a place for thy 
brother.” 

“ Monsieur the count has always given me 
hope that I should receive the situation of agent 
qod receiver for his farms,” replied Martin, en¬ 
couragingly. 

“ Bat he does not decide,” answered the old 
Wj; “ and while he waits, time passes and the 
grain wastes away. These great lords know 
nothing of that; their minds are wholly upon 
pleasure, and when they recall the promised 
morsel of bread, you are already dead of hun¬ 
ger.” 

. “ We shall no more have that to fear, with the 
friendship of Uncle Bruno,” said Martin; “ there 
b nothing here to deceive ns. His letter says, 

• l shall arrive to-morrow at Omonville, with all 
that I possess/ This signifies that we are not 
forgotten.” 

“ He ought to be coming now,” interrupted the 
widow; “ he may arrive any instant Have you 
well prepared everything, Clemence ?” 

The young girl arose and opened the cup¬ 
board, showing it, garnished with an abundance 
quite unusual. Near by a leg of mutton, which 
was just drawn from the oven, reposed an enor¬ 
mous flitch of smoking bacon, flanked by two 
plates of wheaten buns and a bowl of sweet | 
cream. Several pots of prime cider completed 
this display, which caused the children to shout 
with a mingling of admiration and hungry long¬ 
ing. * Julienne had spoken, moreover, for an ap¬ 
ple pudding, with batter sauce, which now stood 
atanmering near the fire. 

The widow then chose from her closet a linen 
doth and napkins yellow for want of use. The 
young servant took from among the dishea some 
plates that were the least battered, and com¬ 
menced to lay the table by placing at the upper 
end the only silver spoon which the family pos¬ 
sessed. These preparations were just finished 
when the children, who had been out-doors 
watching, rushed into the house, crying out: 

“Look! look!” 

“ What is it ?” was asked from all sides. 

“Aha! parbleul Unde Bruno!” replied a 
strong, jovial voice. 


The whole family turned to look. Upon the 
threshold stood a sailor, framed in the gap he 
had made by suddenly opening the door; he 
held on his right finger a green parrot, and in his 
left hand a middling-sized ape. The frightened 
little ones saved themselves in their grandmoth¬ 
er’s lap, who herself could hardly restrain a cry. 
Martin, Clemence and the servant looked at him, 
perfectly stupefied. 

“ How is this ? Are you afraid of my men¬ 
agerie?” called out Bruno, smiling. “Como 
on, good people, take heart and let ns embrace; 

I have come three thousand miles for that very 
purpose.” 

Martin first hazarded the attempt; then came 
Clemence, the widow, and the largest of his 
grandchildren; bat nothing would influence 
either the little boy or girl to approach him* 
Bruno indemnified himself for this loss, however, 
by embracing Julienne. 

“ By my faith! I began to think I should never 
arrive here,” said he. “ Do you know, mother 
Mauvaire, it is a good stretch to run from Dieppe 
to your house ?” 

Martin here observed that the shoes of the 
sailor were all covered with dust. 

“ Is it possible, Unde Bruno, that yon have 
come on foot ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ Pardieul Would you have me come over 
your corn-fields here in a boat ?” gaily replied the 
sailor. 

Martin turned towards the door: 

“Bat-—the baggage 1” he ventured to suggest. 

“ My baggage I have upon me,” said Bruno. 
“ A sailor, my little one, needs no wardrobe but 
a pipe and a night-cap.” 

The widow and children looked at each other. 

“ But,” objected the boy, “ after reading my 
uncle’s letter, I had believed—” 

“ What then?—that I should arrive in a three- 
decker V* 

“ No,” replied Martin, who forced himself to 
smile pleasantly; “ bat with your trunks, for a 
long stay, because you had made us hope you 
would remain for a long time.” 

“ Me?” 

“ The proof,here it is,that you said, ’with all 
that you possessed.’" 

“Aha! well—behold all that I possess!” cried 
Bruno,—” my ape and my parrot.” 

“Whatl is that all?” exclaimed the family, 
in a single voice. 

“ With my sailor's chest, which is not badly 
off for stockings without feet, and shirts without, 
sleeves. But one need not be sad for all that, 
my children. While the conscience and stomach 
are in a good condition, all else is but a force. 
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But, excuse me, sister-in law, I see there some 
rider, and jour four leagues of land sailing has 
pretty well dried up my throat. Houp 1 Roch* 
ambeau, salute your relations.” 

The monkey made three set gambols, then 
went and seated himself at a distance and com¬ 
menced scratching his head. The sailor, who 
had already gained the table, here helped himself 
to drink, to the great consternation of the fami¬ 
ly. Seeing the table laid, Bruno seated himself 
Without any ceremony, and declared he was dy¬ 
ing of hunger. In spite of everything, it was 
now necessary to serve up the flitch of bacon 
and the apple-pudding, which had been per¬ 
ceived ; but the widow Mauvaire shut the cup¬ 
board door upon the rest. 

' Martin still continued to interrogate the sailor, 
who now related how he had sailed, during twenty 
years, amid the Indian seas, under various 
colors, without any other gains than his regular 
pay, which was expended as soon as received. 
Finally, at the end of about an hour, the evi¬ 
dence appeared conclusive that Uncle Bruno 
had no other fortune than vast good humor and 
an excellent appetite. 

The disappointment was general, but betrayed 
according to the peculiar character of each indi¬ 
vidual. Whilst it raised in the heart of Cle- 
mence only a degree of surprise mingled with 
sadness, Martin was vexed and humiliated, and 
the widow was filled not only with regret but 
anger. This change of disposition was not slow 
in manifesting itself. The monkey having 
frightened and pursued the youngest child, her 
grandmama ordered it to be at once banished to 
an old vacant stable; and the parrot being per¬ 
mitted to pick crumbs out of the sailor's plate, 
Martin declared it was impossible to endure it. 
demence said nothing, but went out with Juli- 
etme to occupy herself with household duties, 
while the widow resumed her spinning at the 
threshold of the door. Remaining alone with 
his nephew, who sought to give his dissatisfied 
manner the appearance of abstraction, Uncle 
Bruno quietly replaced the glass which he had 
emptied by a series of little jerks, whistled for a 
minute, then, leaning both elbows upon the ta¬ 
ble, looked Martin steadily in the face. 

“ Dost thou know, boy," said he, coolly, " that 
the wind appears to me a little northeast in this 
house? Tou have all of you manners that come 
from a cold heart; not a solitary person has yet 
addressed to me one word of friendship. It is 
not in this way that a relation should be received 
who has not been seen for twenty years.” 

Martin replied brusquely enough that die re¬ 
ception was all they were able to make it, and 


that he ought not to expect from them anything 
better. 

" But I have a right to expect kind faces,* 9 
replied Bruno, " and hang me! you are all cold¬ 
er than 8tones. Ah! let it rest; enough has 
been said upon that head, my little one; I do not 
love family quarrels. Only remember, you wID 
repent of this some day, that is all I have to bay." 

Having spoken thus, the sailor cut another 
slice of bacon and began to eat again. Martin, 
8 truck by these words, began to have a suspicion. 
“ Uncle Bruno would not have this air of aa s iir - 
ance," thought he, "if he possessed, as he pro¬ 
tends, only an ape and a parrot. We have feitt 
duped by a ruse; he has wished to prove wff, 
and the menace he has just made has b e t ray e d 
his secret; quickly let ns hasten to repair our 
stupidity, and reinstate ourselves in his good 
graces." 

Banning immediately to his mother and timer, 
he made known to them his discovery. Both Of 
them hastened to return, with countenances 
which, so frigid when they went out, were now 
cheerful and smiling. The widow excused her¬ 
self by saying household duties had forced her to 
quit her dear brother-in-law, and she was ill 
astonishment at not seeing the table beta* 
served. 

"Ah—me! where is the cake?" cried she; 

" where are the bowls of cream that I had pot 
aside fbr Bruno ? Julienne, what are yon think¬ 
ing of, my dear? and yon, Clemenee, stiff 
there are not some filberts in the little cupboard; 
they will serve to sharpen our teeth, and help 
give a taste fbr a drink of wine." 

The young girl obeyed, and when all was upon 
the table, she came and seated herself, smiling, 
opposite the sailor. He regarded her with a 
satisfied air. 

"Ah—well! this is good now; this seems lfts 
real and true relatives. I find indeed the daugh¬ 
ter of my poor George!" And tapping her un¬ 
der the chin, he continued, " It is not to-day far 
the first time I have known thee, darling; far m 
long time some one has spoken to me of thee. 0 

" Who can it be ?" asked the young girl, fat 
astonishment. 

Before the sailor could reply, a high, shrill 
voice was heard uttering the name of demence. 
Turning hastily round, she saw no one. 

" Aha! thou knowest not who calls thee," mid 
the sailor, smiling. 

“ demence! demence!" reiterated the same 
voice. 

"It is the parrot!" cried Martin. 

" The parrot ?” repeated the young girl; " add 
who, then, has taught him my name?" 
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“Rome one who has not forgotten 700/' re¬ 
plied Bruno, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“ Ton, my ancle f* 

" Bo, darling, but a young sailor, a native of 
Qttonville.” 

“Marct” 

“ I believe that is his name." 

" Yon have seen him, then, my uncle?” 

"A little—by reason of sailing in the same 
ship in which he had embarked.” 

“ He is returned V* 

“ With a result from his voyage whioh will 
permit him, so he says, to set np housekeeping 
iffthout requiring from his parents so much as 
pot hook or trammel.” 

“ And he has spoken to you—” 

* Of thee,” said the sailor, who finished oat 
the thought of his niece; “ frequently enough 
for Jako to learn the name, as yon see.” 

Clemence blushed with pleasure, and the wid¬ 
ow herself could not withhold a gesture of satis¬ 
faction. This projected marriage between her 
daughter and Marc had always been a favorite 
project, and she was seriously afflicted by the 
obstacles which the family of the young man 
had lately thrown in the way of its consumma¬ 
tion. Bruno had learned from him that he 
would only be detained at Dieppe by the neces¬ 
sary formalities of a disembarkation, and that he 
would probably arrive the next day, more in love 
than ever. This news rejoiced every one, but 
particularly Clemence, who embraced her uncle 
with a transport of gratitude. Bruno retained 
for on instant her head upon his shoulder. 

M Let ns see, now that we have become good 
friends for life and death, is it not so ?” said he, 
nailing; “and in order that you may not be¬ 
come too mnch wearied by waiting upon a mis¬ 
erable old fellow of a sailor, I will give yon my 
parrot that you may talk to it of him.” 

Clemence embraced her ancle anew with a 
thousand thanks, and held out her hands for the 
bird of which she had no longer any fear. It 
flew towards her, and, balancing itself upon her 
vdi, cocked its head npon one side, and cried : 
* Good-morning, Clemence,—good-morning 1” 

Everybody shouted with laughter, and the de¬ 
lighted young girl kissed the bird many times as 
she carried it away. 

“Tour coming makes one person happy, bro¬ 
ther Bruno,” said the widow, who followed her 
with her eyes. 

“ I would well wish it were not one alone,” 
replied the sailor, becoming serious. “ To you 
also, sister-in-law, I have something to offer, bat 
I fear it will only recall sad remembrances to 
yoor heart.” 


m 

“It is of my son Didier!” cried the old lady, 
with the quick instinct of a mother. 

“You have said it,” replied Bruno. “When 
he was shipwrecked down below there, we were 
unfortunately separate. If the good God had 
placed us in tho same vessel, who knows ? I, 
who can swim like a porpoise, might have been 
able to shoulder him again, as at the affair of 
Treport.” 

“ Truly, you have once saved his life!” ex¬ 
claimed the old lady, suddenly recalling a dis¬ 
tant recollection; “ I ought never, never to for¬ 
get it, brother-in-law!” and she held out to him 
her hand, which he took, kindly, between his 
own. 

“Bah! it is nothing,” said he; “a simple 
neighborly service; but, in the Indies, it was 
very little I could do; when our ship arrived, 
that of Didier had been ashore fifteen days. All 
I was able to do, therefore, was to find oat where 
he was buried, and put np a bamboo cross over 
his gravfc.” 

“Yon have done that!” cried the mother, 
bathed in tears. “ O, thanks, Bruno,—thanks, 
brother!” 

“ That is not all,” replied the sailor, who was 
becoming moved in spite of himself: “ I found 
that those beggarly Lascars had sold the clothes 
of the drowned boy, and by dint of a little search¬ 
ing, I discovered tho watch of my nephew, which 
I brought back, together with all articles of any 
value, and have brought them to you, sister-in- 
law; here they are.” 

So saying, he showed to the old lady a great 
silver watch suspended at the end of a tarred 
rope-yarn. The widow seized it, uttering a stifled 
cry, and kissed it many times. All the females 
were weeping. Martin himself appeared very 
mnch moved; and as for Brnno, he hemmed, 
coughed, and, at last, tried, by drinking, to hide 
the tenderness of his feelings. 

When the widow Mauvalre could find words, 
she embraced the worthy sailor, and thanked 
him warmly. All her ill-humor had disappear^ 
ed; she thought no longer of those ideas which 
first pro-occupied her, but was entirely given up 
to the recognition of the precious gift which re¬ 
called a son so cruelly torn away. 

The conversation with Bruno now became 
more free and amicable. His explanations per¬ 
mitted them no longer to be deceived hr regard 
to his true position. The uncle from America 
had returned as poor as he went away. In de¬ 
claring to his nephew that he and his would soma 
day repent of their coldness, he bad thought only 
of those regrets which they would be Hkely to 
experience, sooner or later, from having mis- 
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treated a kind and well-disposed relative; all the 
rest was merely an indaction from Martin. 
Whilst this discovery destroyed definitely the 
hopes of both mother and daughter, they changed 
nothing of their manners. Both of them won 
the heart of Uncle Bruno, by preserving, from 
choice, toward him the same degree of kindness 
and affection which had first been displayed 
through interest; and both now endeavored even 
to anticipate his wishes. 

The sailor, for whom they had displayed all 
the resources of their humble household, now 
rose from the table, when Martin, who had gone 
out for an instant, entered suddenly, and de¬ 
manded of Bruno if he was willing to sell his ape. 

“ Bochambeau V ' replied the sailor; “ no—no! 
not I. I have raised him; he obeys me; ho is 
my servant and my companion. I would not 
give him up for ten times what he is worth. But 
who is it that wishes to bay him?” 

“ It is monsieur the count,” said the young 
man. “ Just as he was passing by, he saw the 
animal, and is so much pleased that he begs me 
to name the price, and he will take him.” 

“ Ah—well! you may tell him that we shall 
keep him,” said Bruno, lighting his pipe. 

Martin made a gesture of disappointment. 

“ It is a trick of misfortune,” said he. “ Mon¬ 
sieur the count was just .recalling his promises. 
He had said to me if he could have the creature, 
he would make arrangements with me for the 
situation of receiver of his farms.” 

“Ah—me! what a pity!” cried the widow, 
with an accent of affliction. 

Bruno made them explain the affair to him. 

“ It is thus—is it?” said he, after a moment's 
reflection. “ You hoped, by obtaining Rocham- 
beau for the count, to procure the employment 
which you desire?” 

“I was almost sure of it,” replied Martin. 

“ Ah—well!” cried the sailor, brusquely; “ I 
will not seU the animal, but I will give it to him. 
Offer him to my lord, and he must needs find it 
necessary to recognize the politeness.” 

At this there was a general concert of thanks, 
which the sailor cut short by sending his nephew 
to the chateau with Bochambeau. Martin was 
very well received by the count, who conversed 
some time with him, and then said he evidently 
was well qualified to fulfil the duties required by 
the situation of receiver, and desired him to ac¬ 
cept it. We can understand the joyof the fami¬ 
ly when he returned with this news. The wid¬ 
ow, wishing to expiate her faults, avowed to the 
sailor the interested hopes ’to which his return 
had given birth. Bruno nearly choked himself 
with laughter. 


“By my eyes and tarpaulin 1 ” cried he, “ g 
pretty joke I have played you. Expecting me 
to return with millions, and all I have brought 
is two useless beasts!” 

“ You deceive yourself, uncle,” said Clemence, 
sweetly; “ yon have brought us three priceless 
treasures: through you my mother has a pre¬ 
cious souvenir, my brother his occupation, sod 
myself—I—I have hope!” 

THE LEANING TOWER AT P18A. 

The Leaning Tower was still there, and it 
certainly leans more, or at least more appre¬ 
ciably, than the pictures represent. This curios- 
ity or architecture is, perhaps, better known then 
any other to persons who have never travelled; 
and yet, not one out of a hundred, to whom the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is familiar by name, can 
tell for what purpose it was built. It is nothing 
in the world but the belfry of the Cathedral, by 
whose side it stands, and from which it is sep¬ 
arated by a road. The ancient system was to 
make two separate constructions of the church 
and the bell tower. The modems have improved 
upon this plan, by clapping the spire on the top 
or the edifice to which it belongs. The whole mis¬ 
sion of the tall Campanile of Pisa is accomplish¬ 
ed when a couple of ropes are carried up by it 
to the chhne at the summit. It is hollow sad 
cylindrical, the walls just thick enough to admit 
of a winding staircase. The top is so dangerous 
a place, that I doubt whether a person disposed 
to giddiness, could get safely round the exterior 
edge, unprotected as it is by railing.— Tribute, 

A GREEN YANKEE. 

“ I should like you to have seen a specimen of 
a green Yankee who came down the Sound in a 
Hartford steamer with me. He had never Wen 
to York before, and he was asking questjow of 
everybody on board the boat. However, if bo 
was * green as grass' he was picking up a good 
deal or information, which will doubtless stand 
him in good stead hereafter. One of his com¬ 
parisons struck me, as decidedly original: ‘Up 
to Northampton/ said he, * I took breakfast, and 
they taxed me tew shiUin's! 'Twai a pooty 
good price, but I gin it to 'em. 'Twas enough, 
anyway. Well, when I came down to Bat¬ 
fowl, I took breakfast agin, next morning* and 
when I asked 'em how much, they looked at me 
and said, half a dollar. I looked back at em 
pooty sharp—but I paid it. I sot down, and 
ciphered up inside how much it would cost a 
fellow to board long at that rate; and I tell yon 
what, I pooty soon found eout that 'fore ths 
end of a month it would make a fellow's poc»*JJ 
book look as if an elephant had stamped onto in 
Sam Slick himself never employed a more stria* 
mg simile.”— Knickerbocker. 

Anthbacits Ashes.—A nthracite, or htfd 
coal ashes—long deemed as worthless to vegeta¬ 
tion, and as an actual injury to the soil— ere en¬ 
dued with properties which render them yaluawe 
when applied as manure. Persons residing ® 
the vicinity of cities and seaport towns, would oo 
well to bear this fact in mind, and to collect" 
large quantities as practicable, foi this purpose- 
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Enrobed tu the earth in silvery white, 

Which glowed all rosily at early dawn, 

And In the glittering sheen of noontide bom, 
Spudded with beams insnfbrably bright. 

’Heath the soft radiance of the twilight star, 

Ere twilight fbded into evening gray, 

Shining in paly loveliness It lay, 

Girdling the brown earth with a pearly bar. 

Bat when In wrapped in gloomy clouds came night, 
Gone was the brightness from the tinted snow, 
As from the heart doth paas a golden glow, 
When disappointment oasts its withering blight 
Over the budding flowers, with beauty rUb, 
Which droop, alas, and never ope to life. 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 


BT B. BAILEY CHAJfBY. 


In 1949, the principal banking institutions of 
the chance kind in San Francisco, ware the 
“ Belle Union," “ Verandah," “ Nim de Oro," 
and “Parker House," all situated about the 
“Plaza," and each employed a baud of music to 
lessen the tedious hours of that rainy winter, and 
• to drown the noise of dmgling gold and silver, 
and the cursing ejaculations of the gamblers. 
Many A sad tcene has taken place within these 
saloons that chilled the blood of the beholder, 
and is remembered with horror! I was once 
carelessly sauntering through one of these places. 
My attention was attracted towards a person who 
had large piles of gold before him. The starring 
eyebalb, the swollen veins upon his forehead/ the 
cold sweat upon his face and clenched hands, 
told of heavy losses. Mingled exclamations of 
horror and contempt would eechpe him, and he 
seemed unconscious of all that was going on 
around him. His gaze bent upon the cards as if 
his life's blood was the stake at issue. In this 
case, his last dollar was placed within the dealer's 
bank; then, with the frenzy of a maniac, he 
drew along dirk-knife and plunged it up to the 
hilt into his own body, and sunk a corpse upon 
the table. A few rude jeers followed this act; 
the body was removed, arid the game went on as 
though nothing had happened—as though another 
victim had not been added to the gambler's 
damning record, or another soul had not gone to 
its final account. I learned this much of his 
history: 

He started with a large stock of goods, given 
him by Ms father tb sell on commission, and the 
father's fortune depended upon a safe return of 
the money so invested; but at usual with young * 
22 


man, he indulged in the foil liberty of unbridled 
license, and while the ship stopped at one of the 
South American ports, he engendered the first 
seeds of “play." But for a while after his ar¬ 
rival, the excitement of trade and the energy 
necessary to accomplish a successful issue, kept 
hie mind busy. One day, by appointment, he 
was to meet a mercantile friend at this houses 
and while waiting .for his friend's arrival, staked 
a few dollars upon the turn of cards, when the 
latent disease sprang into life, and it carried him 
headlong oyer the precipice and ended in the 
tragic manner related. 

The Nim de Oro was a gambling saloon on 
Washington Street, opposite the El Dorado, and 
in 1849 was the principal resort of the disbanded’ 
soldiers of the California regiments, and also of 
the soldiers that had been engaged in the war 
with Mexico. 

Behind one of the largest monte-banks in the 
room sate man who had won for himself honor¬ 
able mention, and an officer's commission was 
given him for his bravery at the storming of 
Monterey; hut preferring the climate of Cali¬ 
fornia and its‘golden prospects to & more north¬ 
ern home, he embarked for that oouqtry at the 
close of the war with Mexico, and upon arriving, 
he opened a bank for gambling. The emigrants r 
came in by thousands, and a few nights after bis 
arrival, a young man entered the saloon and 
seated himself at the bank, and staked various 
stuns upon the cards until he had lost nearly all 
the money he poesened. Excited by the play 
mid maddened with his losses, he accused the 
dealer of cheating; fee dealer replied sharply to 
the accusatio n ‘t he lie passed, when the young 
man struck the dealer a sev e r e blow upon his 
face. Quick as thought, the sharp report of a 
pistol followed, and the gambler's clothing was 
covered with the young mauls blood—he had 
shot him through the right breast The room 
was cleared of the spectators present, the door 
closed, and medical attendance called in to aid 
the wounded man., ■ < 

The gambler sat moodily over has bank, run¬ 
ning fee small monte cards through his fingers, 
and perhaps thinking of the deed just perpe¬ 
trated, when the wounded man gave a moan of 
agony as the doctor's probe reached the bottom 
of the wound. 

The doetos inquired what State lie was from, 
and the wounded man replied: “Vermont" 

The gambler raised hif head, for it bud been 
a long rimeeinoe he had seen a person from the 
home of hfe'Childhood, and Vermont being the 
name of his native State, the mere mention of * 
the name interested him. ' 
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The doctor next ieqiited the Mime Of the 
place where hit parents resided, if he had any. 
The wounded man replied: “ Montpelier.’' 

The gambler sprang to his feet, his limbs trem¬ 
bled, and his faoe was pale as death, for Mont¬ 
pelier was the homo of his youth, and perhaps 
the wounded man might have been bis playmate 
in childhood—perhaps a schoolmate—knew his 
parents, his brothers and sisters. He clung con- 
ndsirely to the table, and with the contending 
emotions of rapid thought and the weight of 
injury infected, he could scarcely keep upon his 
feet. 

A stimulant whs given to the Wounded man, 
•fed he was momentarily re li eved from that 
waakneas the body is so subject to after a severe 
wound, when the doctor inquired if there was 
* anj/friend in die city he wished to send fer. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ my wife. She is at the 
Gity ,Hotel, oa the comer of Clay and Kearney 
Streets. Tell Mary to hasten, for I am badly 
hurt.” 

A man was sent to bring his wife. 

“ Doctor,” said the gambler , u save that man's 
life, and there is my hank, and $*6,004 in Bur- 
goyne, and you shall have H all." 

The doctor felt the paise of the man and 
probed the wound anew. The gambler watched 
him with,the greatest aUxkty until the inspection 
Was finished, when the doctor shook his head in 
token of impossibility. The gambler sat by the 
side of the wounded man, bathed his hand, and 
staunched the flow of blood from the Wound, un¬ 
til the arrival of the Wife. Me came, aeooin- 
panied by a few friendi, and as hereto women 
bear their misfortunes, she bare here. Hot a 
word of reproach e s c ape d he*—words of cheer¬ 
fulness only came from her iips,as loirs coursed 
down her che eks . To her inquiry as to the 
chances of her husband's recovery, the doctor 
assured her there vras no hope, that the wound 
was mortal, and that in a few hours the wounded 
man must die* She sank down upon her knees, 
and invoked the mercy of a fcgghring Obd upon 
her dying husband and his m urd er er. 

The gambler knelt at the side of thewomtded 
man and asked his fargiveness for the wrong he 
had oommhted, and also that of his wife, which 
was readily granted. 

“ This,” said he, " is for not obeying ike sa¬ 
cred injunctions of my aged father and mother 
not to gamble. I have faced death a thousand 
times, and still I have escaped; foe balls of an 
enemy have whistled past my ears as thick as 
hail s t o ne s, and the buratiug bomb has exploded 
at my feet. StiU I have lived—O God, add for 
this! High above the red tide of battle I hove' 


carried my country’* ensign—and that won for 
me a name among men. When not one com¬ 
rade was left to tell of the battle, I escaped un¬ 
scathed. Why was not I killed with the rest? 
All that was proud and pleasing to man I have 
had; and if | could recall this last act by living 
upon carrion, sleeping in a pauper's grave, and 
renouncing every proud act of my life, I would 
do it. I was bom in the same village with that 
man; we have been classmates together in the 
same school; received instruction from the same 
aged man; we were bom beneath the same roof, 
and—0 God! the same mother gave us birth 1 
He must not die—he is my brother!” And the 
gambler sank down in a swoon upon the floor. 

The wounded man raised himself upon his el¬ 
bows ; his glazed eyes wandered about the room, 
as if searching for some particular person. 

“ Mary,” said he, “ is my brother William 
here? I—” And the words choked in his 
throat, the gurgling blood stopped his utterance, 
and he sank hack a corpse ape* his pillow. 

The wife knelt again, but it was beside a dead 
body, and invoked the mercy Of God upon fife 
soul and forgiveness for the murderer. v 

The gambler aWoke from his swodu, and stag¬ 
gered up to the wife, and said : 

“ Mary, would it were otherwise, for I hare 
nothing to live foo now; the dead and dying do 
not want anything in this world; take this crew' 
tificate of deposit to our aged father, and tell oOr 
parents we ire both dedd—but O, do not teU 
them how we died l” 

Before foe woman could reply, or any one in¬ 
terfere, foe report of foe pistol sounded agate, 
and foe fratricide had teaud to Him / On foe hill 
near Guicon Point Were two graves, a few yean 
ago, enclosed with a picket fence, and one tomb¬ 
stone at their head with the simple inscriptio n : 
“ Bbothbbs.” 

FIGHTING UNDER COVER. 

The new French floating batteries are entirely 
bnilt of iron and covered with a shell of foe same 
metal, Under Which the chimney is lowered and 
concealed during the action. Trial* have been 
made against this shell with forty-six'pounders, 
but they only produce a slight dent, the projec¬ 
tiles themselves rebounding far away,. When, 
shut, the batteries look like a tortoise, broader 
in front than behind. The front battery is armed 
with thirty guns of the heaviest calibre. The 
port-holes are in their turn closed by lids, that 
open of themselves at the moment the gun Is 
fired, and then shut instantly. A small ormoe id * 
the lid enables foe gunner to take aim.— Atom. 


The ordinary employment of artifice is the 
mark of a petty mind; and it almost always 
happens, that he who uses it to cover himself In 
one place; uncovers himself in another. 
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Hie sage does gobd as he breathes—ft Is h& 

life. 

One may be decorous without being chaste; 
but one cannot be chaste without being decorous. 

My books speak to my mind, my friends to 
my heart: all the rest to my ears. 

The wise man does not speak of all he does; 
bizt he does nothing that cannot be spoken of. 

Attention to small things is the economy of 
Tirtue. 

Man may bend to virtue, but virtue cannot 
bend to man. 

Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies 
their place. Talents neither give virtue nor sup¬ 
ply the place of it. ' 

He who finds pain in virtue, and pleasure in 
rice, is a novice both in the one and the other. 

One may do without mankind, but one has 
need of a friend. 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 

Hr the heart does not go with the head, the 
bpat thoughts give only light; this is why science 
is so little persuasive, aqd probity so eloquent. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out. 

To cultivate virtue is the science of men; to 
renounce science is the virtue of women. 

You must listen to your, wife, and not believe 
her. 

If One is not deaf or stupid, what a position is 
that of a father-in-law 1 If with a wife and a 
daughter-in-law, one hat also sisters and sisters- 
iq-Iaw, daughters and nieces, one ought to be a 
tiger to hold out. 

The happiest mother of daughters is she who 
has only sons. 

The minds of women are of quicksilver, and 
their hearts of wax. 

The most curipus women wilEngly cast down 
their eyes to be looked at. 

The tongnes of women increase by all that 
they tako from their feet. 

The finest roads do not go far. 

When men are together, they listen to one 
another; but women and girls look at one 
another. 

The most timid girl has courage enough to 
talk scandal. 

The tree overthrown by the wind had more 
branches than roots. 

The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, hut 
the dog who is hunting does not feel them. 

# He who lets things be given tq him, is not good 
at taking. 

AH 4 lost when the people death less than 
poverty. 


vuLxni m 

At court, peo$M sIn jf &£ <h$r (Aay drink; in 
a village, people drink that they may sing. 

Great souls have wills, others only feeble 
wishes. 

The prison is shut night and day, yet it is al¬ 
ways full; the temples are always open, pod yet 
you find no one in them. 

All errors have only a time; after a hundred 
millions of objections, subtleties, sophisms, and 
lies, the smallest troth remains precisely what it 
was before. 

Who is the mm most insupportable to us ? 
He whom we have offehded, and whom we can 
reproach with nothing. ? ■ 

Receive your thoughts as guest*, and treat 
your desires as child ran. 

Whoever makes a great fins abont doing 
good, does very Me; he Who wishes to* Mr seen 
and noticed when he id doing good, will hot do 
it long; he who mingle*, humor andcapxio* will 
do it badly; he who only thinks of avoiding 
faults and reproaches, will never acquire virtue. 

For him who does everything - m proper time, 
one day is worth three. 

The less indulgence one has for one's self, the 
more one may have for others. 

Towers are measured by their shadow, and 
great men by tho*p whp are envious of them- 

We must do quickly what there is no hqrry, 
for, to be able to do slowly what demands haqtg. • 

H* who wishes to seem? the good of others 
has already secured his own. 

Repentance ia the spring of virtue. 

I The court is like the sea; everything depends 
upon the wind. 

I What a pleasure it is to give 1 These would 

I be-no rich people if they ware os|mbte of fcqUgg 
this. 

The rich ted relations in th^mret remote for¬ 
eign aoaotrie*; the poor net even in the bosom, 
of thr own families- 

The way to glory is thjroq^h the palacei.ft 
fortune, through t^e market; to virtue, through 
the desert. 

The truths that we least wish to hear are 
those whiohit is most to our advantage to know. 

One foigives everything to him, who forgives 
himself, nothing. ,, 

Itis the rich who wants meet things. 

Who is the greatest fieri He who speaks 
most of himself. , , ,, 

Afeolnever admires himself so much as 
when he has oognoitted somq fcHy. / 

When a song' gives mwah fares, virtue gm* 

very little. > -r, io/jvnr *. , 7 t a 

f One never need* one's wit*** reach * 
one has to do with a fool. 
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A VABIWEVIb ' 


it me. sowulnd, ja. 

Of thee to tiilnk, with thee to tore, 

In fancy through the gentle bower*, 

That witnessed once out tow* of lore, 

In joyous youth’* encbaaMd how*. 

T6 pioture manhood’* ardent toil*, 

By lore’s endearing look* repaid, 

While ftmey called herftireet spoils, 

To deck thy home’* domestic shade. 

* to think how sweetly thy control 

> Had soothed the wounh that aches th u mp , 
While grieft that waste th* M©f*t *o*l, 
passed—perhaps had never been. 

To dream of hours fo r eve r poet, 

• And all that ne’er affain can be, u 

3dy best beloved, Is this the last, 

The only solace left to me. 

Went and sad, I go to meet 
WhatUfomay bring of woe or bliss; 

. No other hope can be so sweet. 

No parting is so sad as this. 


TUB FIRST AND BAST APPEAL. 

BY BUSAN H. p*.AI8DfiLL. 

J . *•; ■ p J i i 

" I kSow I am asking a great deal, Mildred; 
bdtT caihriot bear that you should wfass me, for 
I hktt thought of ft so long, longer than you 
can guess. 5 bifve ffreftned otit nigfct and day. 
It has been such a dear, such a precious hope, 
Mildred. And yet, I fear it Is A vAin OUe'. w 

Robert Elmer's voice trembled as tee finished 
speaking, and he glanced, pleadingly, anxiously, 
toWfcrds the beatftffW glH who sat opposite. 

Bat Mildred Wydheffy would not look up-to 
meet that glance, though she felt it in the very 
depths ef her hedrt. She Would not look up to 
nSm \t, hecfiUStPShe knefrhoW earnest Afid sor¬ 
rowful it was, and was conscious of her oWw un* 
kfUdhSes. She cedH not answer that gentle, af¬ 
fectionate entreaty/either • Ibr. she knew hede- 
served a different reply from the one which she 
*Mhed%o gi^e him: She satthfcre sfffl, opposite 
hefrltHfefr} s( 'the entrKhcOOf ft® archway before 
tfte dftdr, plaiting her handkerchief into a thou¬ 
sand tiny folds, and keeping her eyes fixed on it; 
to avoid raltfttg ti*m to ftft Her cheeks "were 
eubheff, too, batlt Wii^Wift paifc^-afc involunta¬ 
ry self-accusation. 10 • 

He teed 4t aU ttriWto -e far gign ofher fien&l. 
Nothing more ge^^Mf&^tttederftMeant. And 
BnMkt JEtenBr WMkensIttt^ dlfildlfif.' He could 
not press an unwelcome sait, though his honest, 
Befisg tea* ww wounded deeply % U8t%ilen*. 

n » r . ' o -> : 


44 Ton do not cate for me* fofUy Mildred,” he 
said, gently, U I am sorry I spoke* if it p*te* 

you.” 

He turned to avoid displaying the emotion 
that filled him, and without daring to trust his 
voice further, went sl 9 wly down the garden, and 
out through the gate. If he had turned, he would 
have seen the tears stealing from the beautiful 
eyes of MHdred Wycherly # ; bat he left the gaft 
without casting one backward glance, and took 
the path homeward. 

It was a great sorrow to Robert; greater a?d 
more bitter than any one could tell. Ever since 
their earliest childhood, Mildred and he had been 
companions; and ho had learned to love her 
with more than childish affectio\i, and cherished 
hopes that were dear to him as life. He had be¬ 
lieved, too, that she was not insensible to the na¬ 
ture of his feelings; and now, after all, to dunk 
that he had been deceiving himself. 

It was hard; and Mildred Wycherly knew it, 
as she followed, with tear-filled eyes, the reced¬ 
ing form of her lover. But she would not have 
had it otherwise. She would not have accepted 
Robert Elmer then, for all tho wealth of England. 
She did not love him, she said; and, believing 
that she spoke the truth, the girl acquitted her¬ 
self of wrong. She felt that such love as his, 
nevertheless, deserved another reward than the 
one it had met. Few hearts were there as nofile 
as his ; and she wished* it could have been given 
to some other, who conld have valned it as it 
should be. 

All this said Mildred Wycherly ; and wiffing 
to forget the sad face that rose before her, and 
drive away the echoes of those sorrowful tones, 
because they thrilled a«chord in her heart whom 
existence she denied, she went about her house¬ 
hold tasks again. But hor merry tones were less 
merry than usual, and her dear laugh loss ready; 
and if she began to carol a snatch of one of the 
pleasant melodies she so often sung, the words 
died away in silence, almost as they were com¬ 
menced. 

44 Why, what ails thee, little one *” cried her 
father, placing his hand upon her brown hair, 
and regarding her closely and curiously; 44 what 
ails thee, child, I say ? Thou hast lost thy mu¬ 
sic since the morning; and shrewdly J guess it 
went to seek the heart that went before it! Come, 
Mildred, sing me a strain as gay as yesterday's, 
or I pack thy lovers off, one and all!” and he 
lightly tweaked her pretty ear, with a merry smile. 

44 Nay, let the child alone, Edward,” said her 
mother, good-naturedly. 41 Never fear but she 
will .sing as cheerily ap ever in a while; one cpn 
never understand a fctrl’s humors, but th^ girl 
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herself, and FA warrant me this is maught mere 
than the summdf&oud yonder, that wfllbegone 
almost befbre Jfou see It." - AM Mildred, with a 
hiss npon her father's cheek, went away on some 
errand which her mother gave her. ' 

There was to be a party in the‘Mods, at some 
distance from Mildred's dwelling; and she was 
to join it. Her heart trembled a little as she 
looked forward to it, fin* ofore reasons than One. 
Hitherto, Robert Elmer had nearty always been 
tier companion on occasions of this kind. How, 
without his knowledge, another was to take his 
place. Befbre this, Mildred had reflected with 
uneasiness npon haring accepted another's e#- 
oott, feeling sure that Robert would count on ac¬ 
companying her, as uSnal; now; however, it 
seemed hardly probable that he would do So. Poor 
Robert! 4 Tears Of tegret staTO into her eyes as 
the thought of his disappointment. Then they 
were chased away, as she thought of the morrow, 
diaries Askham, the son of a neighboring baron¬ 
et, and handsome, graceful, witty—Charles £sk- 
ham, whose attentions the loveliest maidens far 
and near envied her—was to be her companion 
to-morrow! Pride afcd gratified vanity slightly 
flashed her lovely cheek, and beamed in her 
beautiful eyes. Robert was forgotten again. 

That day, towards sunset, returning from the 
village, whither she had been on fin errand, Mib 
Ared encountered the baronet's son. Greeting 
her with a delighted exclamation, and an animat¬ 
ed smile, the young man turned back with her ,* 
speaking, meanwhile, in rapturous terms, of their 
proposed expedition, and dwelling upon foe en¬ 
joyment he should find in her society, with en¬ 
thusiasm; til! Mildred blushed still more deeply, 
and her eyes Were like stairs. 

Tet, was neither In love with the other; 
though, possibly, each might have been led to 
believe it, and others to believe it of them. For 
Mildred was merely flattered and pleased by his 
evident admiration of her, while the young man 
himself was caught and charmed by her lovely 
face and engaging manners, as, perhaps, by those 
of a doeen pretty girls before. * “ ; 

“ Be ready betimes to-morrow, Mildred/' Was 
his parting can don, at the gate; and the young 
girl promised. 

She turned to east one glanee at the form of 
the young man; as he retrod the path they had 
pursued together. * He looked back at the same 
moment, bowed low, and waved his hand. And 
there, beyond him, appeared one whom Bhe 
would have wished to see at any other time. R 
was Robert Elmer coming down foe road. 

He passed young Askham with a bow of re¬ 
cognition, merely, and continued bis way. Mil- 


dredliflgered at thS'gM at hfo approached faer. 
There wai something 'Oflteetftdnt in hie nuofc- 
*4r, In’his'Smile and Ms 'voice, as he bade her 
goodwening;though eAch Was gentle and kM 
as ever. ThbrO wau only wanting*the light¬ 
hearted, wfosome Carefessness of mfatH-thAt 
Sparkling expression of ^erfntenance, with which 
he was k’ont to moCthOf. And fob girl M tit 
Was watttlngi 

* Mildred/'’ he said, coming to hfet ride, 
"Mildred, I hate come to speak to you about 
tfte party to-foortcfW. It may bb foatrf I shcSSM 
have Spoken or ft before. But *1 thought) iff 
course/that we wefo' Wgo togefoeV aU-usmA. 
Until* note^I So not know— wfcethefr yon will 
wish to go with m. f * " f - 

He said it With slight hesitation, andMa Woloe 
thdtfoetrayedfoe sorrow he Mtj 
Mildred could have cried. She war mfable to 
speak -quite steadily as she answered; ^f akn go¬ 
ing Wlfo Mr. Ashhmn, Robert/' 

He had expected it. It did not surprise him 
that She saftfft ? add yCt a flush of paid rose to 
M* t&tek atfol Words. He had met his rival. 
He^HngUred a moment playing with the black 
ribbon that crossed his vest, thou saying, gently, 
"Bood-eVOning, hflMred," he was about tmgo/ 
But she Wd her hand on his ares. “VFout 
you come In, Hebert ? a little while, just to see 
father add mother ? They will wofcder if yod go 
away without seeing <KU»? Yott are not dis¬ 
pleased with them." 

" I amdispteased with no oney Mildred. But I 
do not quite like to go for at present. In a few 
days, when l am calmerfoan now—" Hecdkld 
not finirit. ! HW voice grew hUSky and troAmlouS'. 

There was a little pause. Then Mildred said, 
u Ton will go to-morTow, Roberi?" 

U 1 do not know," he answered, in a low tone. 
She hesitated an instant. Then, with the 
great tears flHing her downcast eyes, she spoke 
again, sorroWfol and ashamed. do not 
know that it fa right for me to sayft wow, she 
said; “J do not knOw youwfll heed me; but, 
Robert, I shall not be happy If you are not there." 

He looked up, earnestly, almost bepC&Hy ; 
then the shadow foil again, heavier and darker 
than before. He read only pity in Iter face. "I 
will come, Mildred/' he answered, and then tctrni 
ed and was gone. - r 

It was with a heavy heart that Mildred went 
to restfoat night. She could not but reproach 
herself. 41 And yet, Wherefore 4" she questioned. 
“ Have I acted wrongly ? Should my answer 
have been a different one? Should I ha^ ac¬ 
cepted him, when I could not give hhn the heart 
he asks for?" • * 
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- Alfejr fleeting tears fell upon to pillow* but 
they? ** 1 * *>ou «ud Mildred slept. 

^ With the mo*ning,£ame ligbterfoncieBi and* 
ree*e, cheerful spirit. The eiyajnnentof to-day 
alone presented itself. And.by the time Charles 
Askham joined her*- she was as light-hearted as 
any maiden of them all, and a thousand times 
more beautiftih in her happiness. The ©om^ 
pliments that everywhere met her, only served 
to heighten the lovely bloom she already possessed, 
and looking as charmingly as possible, she art 
Mat with Ihevest, at the aide of Charles Ask ham. 
Not until they had reached the place of destina- 
don, did she hafe an opportunity to look about 
ftte Robert. By chanoe she saw him at a dis¬ 
tance,leaning against a rock, mer.hanieaUy palling 
off the tufts of mpss that covered it; as he con¬ 
versed with a lad who lingered by his side, awpy 
from the merry groups scattered hither and thith¬ 
er. She was sad for an instant; then to com¬ 
panion claimed' her attention, and Bobfrt was 
fotgotten for a time. 

The morning wore on- A proposition was 
made to Start for a piece of low ground at some 
distance, where grew a rare and beautiful flower, 
known in no other place for many milee about. 
It was accepted, and the psrtg set out for the 
spot designated. The piece was leached ; where 
She velvet gross was of the most brilliant verdure, 
and sprinkled witrf white and scarlet blossoms. 

“ How beautiful I”- uttered Mildred. 

“ You shall have a crown of them, Mildred / 1 
returned her companion; “lam going in now. 
Come, shall we go together ?"• 

A hand touched her arm. “ It is damp there, 
Mildred. Ypu may take cold," said the voice 
of Robert Elmer, beside her. 

“Pshaw! A flg for the danger!" uttered 
Charles Askham, impatiently, a little jealous of 
Robert's interference. “ There is not the slight¬ 
est risk. Don't you see the stepping-stones, 
Mildred and he gently urged her along. The 
girl would foin have gone back, but it was too 
late. She was already upon the stones, which 
admitted the passage of but one abreast; and 
Charles Askham was behind her. 

Robert Elmer's voice had ceased its unheeded 
Warning. She looked back. He was standing 
there on the slope, watching to; and distant as 
she was, she conld see the sorrowful expression of 
his countenance. They went on. Finally the 
last stone was reached, and Charles Askham 
commenced Ailing his fair companion's hat with 
the flowers. 

" Worth coining for-—aint they, Mildred V * 
he said. “ And no great danger incurred* either. 
See how fine those white ones are f Rarer than 


the rarest pearls Cleopatra ever wp#- Xhej 
will make 4 fitting cro^n for ypu.", : 

With an promoted smile he showered a hand¬ 
ful upon to bright head; and' her happy laugh 
sounded clear and sweet among the merry voices 
of her companions. 

“ Ah, Mildred 1 " 

It was too late. Her foot had slipped irozn 
the narrow and unsteady stone, and she was 
standing instep-deep in water. Hastily Charles 
Askham assisted to to gain his side again, and 
his was not the least anxious of the score of anx¬ 
ious faces all about; nor his the least alarmed of 
all their tones. He assisted her to wipe away the 
drops of water that had flown all over her anps. 
“ My fault, Mildred!" he said, in accents of self- 
reproach. 

“ No, no, do not blame yourself," she returned^ 
gently. “ I dare say it will not hurt me, if I ge 
directly home." 

“ Yes—let us go," and he gave her his hand; 

The crowd mads way for them. Back to the 
slope, and up the path together, went the pair, 
accompanied by several of the party. They were 
quite silent. It would not, ordinarily, have oc¬ 
casioned so much concern as now—an accident 
like this; tor in perfoct healtb, Mildred might 
have gained a pair of wet feet, and a shower-bath 
of this kind, with impunity; bat she had pot 
long since recovered from a severe illness, and 
her constitution had not yet regained its full 
strength. Therefore the greater apprehension 
was folt. Mildred looked about for Robert. He 
had disappeared. With severe self-accusations 
for not having heeded his warning, she left the 
sympathizing group gathered around her, accom¬ 
panied by her companion, and hastened across 
the fields, homewards. Arrived there, she found 
Robert had preceded them, to acquaint her moth¬ 
er with the accident; and accordingly prepare* 
lions had already been made against her arrival* 
to ward off any evil consequences which might 
be likely to ensue from to exposure. But pre* 
caution was not of much avail in this case, exoept 
to alleviate, in some degree, the severity of what 
must have followed* 

By the next day, Mildred was really ilL A 
fever set in, not extremely dangerous, perhaps* 
on account of the prompt attention she had re¬ 
ceived ; but it was tedious, protracted and weak* 
ening. When Charles Askham called the next 
day, the tidings he gained were far other than ha 
had hoped for. He was shocked and distressed 
at what he folt convinced was the result of his 
own short-sightedness and imprudence. Bat it 
was too late, and repentance was useless. Mil¬ 
dred’s father looked sternly over his spectacles 
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•pdebook Vi hwd stmttiy at Ike mention «ftib* 
young man's name, 

“Why oooWn’t the girt hard gone with 
Boben, a» usual V' ha asked, with some severity. 
“ He wouldn’t have been a tool 1 H$ wouldn’t 
have allowed her to go into bogs, and swamps, 
and the mischief knows whose/' 

Charles Askham heard the old mas's ftnrless- 
ly expressed censure; and though ho winced be¬ 
neath it, pronounced it just. He would have 
given his fortune at tL^ynoment, to sea Mildred 
well again; bat it was useless. He tormented 
himself with having been the cause of her illness. 
And Mildred, meanwhile, dragged weakly and 
wearily through the long, shining summer hours j 
lying helpless upon her couch, and longing inex¬ 
pressibly for her old strength and health, and the 
dewy coolness of the forest breeses, that wafted 
Tantalus-odors to her in the broken feverdreama. 
She longed to stretch herself upon the fragrant 
turf, and drink in the sweetness of the flowers in 
such draughts as would have assuaged the weary 
thirst she folk And to see Robert, to stray 
adown the olden paths with him once more ; to 
hear his voice, and feel the clasp of that kind 
hand again. Her mother told her that every 
day he cajne to inquire for her. And every day 
there was placed upon the little fable by her bed¬ 
side, dusters of her favorite flowers, and crystal 
dishes of the choicest, rarest fruits, to tempt her 
with their delicious flavor. 

For whole hours, Mildred would lie with these 
tokens of her lover’s remembrance before her, 
dnd her eyes fixed on them. They were treas¬ 
ures to her. She thought of Jnm as he gathered 
them and arranged them for her. $he held in 
her hot hands the cool leaves that had covered the 
fruits he had sent her, till their freshness was 
gone, and they lay sunken and withered upon 
the coverlet. And theq^her tears fell sadly and 
silently upon them. Mildred wept far the past. 
One day Mildred asked her mother where Charles 
Askham was. He had gone to town, some days 
since, with his father, was the answer. 

She did not regret it. But the thought that 
he might have stayed until she had recovered, 
atoned her mind. Since his was the fault, in 
part, of her illness, and he had expressed such 
deep anxiety concerning her health that after¬ 
noon when they parted. Yet she eased little. 
She only felt kindly towards him, and wished 
him well. The olden thrill, that ran through 
her at the sopnd of his voice, or the glance of his 
handsome eyes had passed away, now; and she 
recognized hi it the evidence of a feeling, a sen¬ 
timent for less tender than she had almost be¬ 
lieved it then. It was gratified vanity—&ot lave 


i that hadfilled hot heart, and told her a fobs 
tale—prompted a fldsereply—when Robert 
mer had naked her if she loved Aim and would 
marry him* 

How that she lay hare^MUdned saw bar rag 
impulses and actions in a ckarer, truer light. 
She seoogabnd the secret workings of heron* 
heart, that had hitherto been half, veiled from 
her. She had decetved heuielf aU along, and she 
acknowledged it with sorrow and remorse, nows. 
Bat it was too late—too late! 

The weekawore on; sad day after day, Robert 
Rimer came to ask tidings of Mildred, and leave 
the offering of blossoms and of fruit that wire Ml 
make the ehamber of the invalid pleasant with 
the bloom and fragmnoe of the outer world. 
They were watched for—ah, he little guessed fan 
eagerly, as the token of her fovear’s silent remem* 
biunee. He never sent any message; he neve* 
uttered a word concerning hot beyond the usual 
inquiries after her health. And Mildred would 
have given worlds to see him—to speak to hmv 
And day after day wore on, to her recovery; un¬ 
til, finally, she wasabfe to leave her chamber, and 
go down stairs, without a ss i sta nce Robert did 
not come that day, nor the next. 

And on the.thifd day, Mildred knew that he 
had left hit home, and gone away. He had noth¬ 
ing to live for now. She had recovered, and ho 
eould not bear to wait, patiently then to witness' 
the return and triumph of one whom he still be¬ 
lieved to be his rival. He fiod from the scene of 
all that was pest, to seek forgetfulness. ■ 

Again Mildred was seen in her former haunt#* 
and busied with her customary occupations; and 
a thousand congratulations met her on every 
hand; but'tiiey grew fainter and less energfae* 
ere long; for Mildred did npt regain her old 
smiles and gaiety with returning h e a l t h. The 
old color faded to return to her cheek, too, and 
the old sparkle to her eye* She was more quiet 
than her wont. But when any spoke to her of 
these things, she only told them that she was not 
yet quite well. 

, A| this time, Charles Askham returned, and, 
his first act was to hasten to Mildred’s side, Ha 
had been with his father, all this time, beside the 
sick bed of a beloved relative, who had but just, 
been pronounced out of danger; aad he cam** 
now, to seek her again, and explain the cause of 
his seeming neglect, and to ask Mildred to ha 
his wife, Tor, during this time he had changed,, 
ho had become more serious, more reflective, and 
the memory of Mildred bad grown into his heart 
until it was the dearest and most sacred treasure 
that heart cherished. 

But Mildred could not answer him as ho would 
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kfttt had her answer him. Silent and s o rrowful 
lean the shed; for doit she listened with pain to 
the words that once would hare caused her emo¬ 
tions of a for different nature. And Charles 
Askham learned his fete with feelings of grief 
and disappointment deeper and more intense than 
he had ever deemed himself capable of expe¬ 
riencing. The summer went bj, and winter 
Shook the land with storms, and weary, laid 
down at last to ite final slumber beneath the 
smile of the soft April sunshine. And another 
Summer came, Robert Rimer had been absent a 
Whole year, and only twice, through his parents, 
had Mildred heard from him, in the long winter 
evenings, at their lonely fireside. Once his moth¬ 
er was ill, very near to death, and when they 
thought her last hour had come, she called for 
her son, and he did not come. He was for away; 
and Mildred reproached herself bitterly; for she 
knew that for her sake the boy had gone into ex¬ 
ile. But the mother's life was spared, and Mil¬ 
dred felt a great weight lifted from her soul. 

One morning, there was a report spread, that 
Robert had come back. A shock ran through 
her frame—a lightning thrill at the words. It 
was not—it could not be true! 

The long day went by, and though from many 
was heard the story of his arrival, Mildred did 
not see him. At sunset, Mildred went down to 
foe spring for water. Many a sad memory 
thronged around her heart. How often had Rob¬ 
ert come with her down this path, carrying her 
pitcher 1 She remembered how he looked—the 
very glance of his kind eyes-—the echo of his 
pleasant tones. From beneath her downcast Hds 
fell slow and heavy tears. But even at that in¬ 
stant, Robert Elmer himself was beside her, and 
Robert's voice said, “ Mildred I" 

She looked up, and met the old, smiling glance. 
She heard the familiar voice, that had been so 
long unheard. She felt Robert's hand clasping 
hers once more, and he did not release it. In 
tiie old lane, at the spring-rock, they two stood 
together again. For a long time memory served 
as a constraint between them ; neither could trust 
their voice to speak of the past; and what else was 
there to speak of? But Robert told her, at last, 
of his wanderings. Of the weary days, and weeks, 
and months he had passed away from home, 

“ I should have staid longer, Mildred," he said, 
* bat I conld not. There was an oH tie that- 
hound my heart here, wherever I went, and would 
not be broken; and it drew me home at last. I 
could not stay away from you, Mildred. Some¬ 
thing told me that you would welcome me. Do 
not let me think that I have come home in vain." 
The tears were filling the young girl's eyes a gain, 


bdt lie wad fu them ere She averted her foce, a dif¬ 
ferent answer from that he had read there once 
before. Her band was not withdrawn from Rob¬ 
ert's clasp. And tweet was the tremulous an¬ 
swer to the Lovan's Last Afpxal. 


PRETTY WOMEN. 

A pretty woman ia ooeof the " institutions " 
of the country—an angel in drygoods and glory. 
She makes sunshine, Dine sky, Fourth of July, 
and happiness wherever she goes. Her path is 
one of delicious roses, ptlfnme and beauty. She 
is a sweet poem, written in rare cauls and choice 
calico, and good principles. Men stand up be¬ 
fore her as so many admiration points, to melt 
into cream, and then butter. Her words float 
round the ear like music, birds of Paradise, or 
the chimes of the Sabbath bells. Without her, 
society would lose its truest attraction, the church 
its firmest reliance, and young men the very best 
of comforts and company. Her influence and 
generosity restrain the vicious, strengthen the 
weak, raise the lowly, flannel-shirt the heathen^ 
and strengthen the faint-hearted. Wherever you 
find the virtuous woman, you also find a pleas¬ 
ant fireside, bouquets, clean clothes, order, good 
living, gentle hearts, piety, musk, light and 
model “ institutions " generally. She is the 
flower of humanity, a very Venus in dimity, 
and her inspiration is the breath of heaven.— 
N. y. Mirror. 


DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN. 

The crew of the United States exploring rifip 
Vincennes, when off the coast of .Kamchatka, 
obtained bottom at the depth of 1700 fath¬ 
oms. The sediment brought up by the lead was 
placed beneath a microscope, and infusoria were 
discovered there, which had ki all probability 
been alive immediately before they were relieved 
from the enormous pressure to which they had 
been subjected by the overlaying waters. Mea¬ 
sures were taken to preserve the specimens in 
alcohol, in order that uricroscopists of eminence 
might have reliable grounds upon which to base 
their opinions as to the vitality of the insects at 
the time of their capture, and ascertain if fhe 
ocean is actually inhabited by firing creatures at 
the depth of a mile below its surfim.— Bottom 
Pott. __ 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERT. 

The great desert which lies beyond the Colo¬ 
reds River, in California, is a serious obstacle to 
travellers journeying by the overland route to 
California. The trail is strewed with the whit! 
bones of cattle and horses, who have perished of 
thirst by the wayside. The Secretary of Wifr, 
in his report, states the interesting feet that the 
recent surveys prove this depart to be much 
lower than the Colorado Rivers so that by mean* 
of a judicious system of canals, the whole of the 
large tract might, In all probability, be converted 
from a dreary waste into a fertile and productive 
treat of country .—Qttw Branch. 

Clear writers, like clear fountains, <to not seem 
so deep as they are; the turbid look the motft 
profound. 4 
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OUR HAHELLEi 


BY T9H. 

Our Mabelle wu ftdr as a lily whits, 

On which Sills at even the sunset light; 

And she was dying, We knew too well— 

That kngels were oaHing our loMRabeUe. 

Wo were &r oat at sea. ’Twas in rain she sighed. 

To see the green hills, before she died, 

Where she was bora, where in childhood she played, 
Or reclined on the moss, in the tent’s shade, 
t 

She thought of her home, and the happy past, 

She thought of her mother—her tears flowed fast; 
For she knew all the sorrow, and anguish, and pain 
Bbm would feel, when slid knew that her oUU was lain 

In an ocean grave, where the wares murmur low, 
And a sweet music make in their ceaseless flow; 

Whore ran gems gleam, in the dhp, pah tight, 

That oomee stealing down from the stars at night* 

When the clouds In the west at ere gretr bright, 
There came in heir eyes a glorious light; 

Bat when tern the elonds fled the rosy dyes, 

Then fled the light from our AfsbeUe’s eyes. 

We gare her a grave In the ocean deep, 

And Naiads now watch o’er her long, dreamless sleep, 
Anmnd thee green seaweed and coral fkir 
Hast wined the long curls of her golden hair. 


DU ROT. 

BT JOHN TkOINBXXBT. 

I ax going to tell yon & little something about 
DT. Dot. He cattie to Grip Hollow not such a 
very long time ago, proposing to benefit himself, 
at least, if not the community in general, by the 
change of location. 

Dr. Dot was not Handsome, anymore than the 
writer hereof thinks himself so; for he had a nose 
inclined to pnggishness, a heavy double or 
treble chin—people could never seem to decide 
exactly which—and glaring, staring gray eyes, 
With a remarkably low forehead, which he helped 
conceal as much as he could, by the peculiar 
pumpkin-rind style in which he both docked and: 
brushed his hair. Hi truth, Dr. Dot was the 
very last man in the world one would have mis¬ 
taken for what is popularly known as a “ ladies' 
man.” 

Besides bib face, he was short hi stature, with 
a genera! contour that rather suggested pottisb- 
flees, so rotind, fht, sleek and oily was he; so 
plump and full In the abdominal regions; so 
stumpy, and lumpy, and dumpy, take him round 
and round, above and below, and all the way 
through. And besides, again, he took snuff, a 
practice which never foiled to leave indelible im- 
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prsmtotes not less on die hp, and finger and 
fotemb, duns on the ordinary observers of hit 
practice. 

Dr. Dot had begun to get a little business in 
hfo way hi Grip Hollow, and was considered to 
be doing pretty well; which meant, that he not 
only got a fair living, but a very trifle out of it 
besides. Since Us arrival In otus little village, 
be had die good fortune to be the object of a se¬ 
cret partUdity on the part of a rich lady, who had 
never been herself a wife, any more than Dr. Dot 
had been a husband. She was an old maid, in 
fact, and an old settler in Grip Hollow. Herin- 
herf unices madt her a lady, and of course gave 
her all the time to eat, drink and siesta, that She 
wished, and alt the loose change she wanted to 
give away. How any one would assuredly 
. suppose the attachment of such a peraon, even ff 
she wa$ along a trifle in yean, is a thing not al¬ 
together to be despised. And it isn't, either, that 
is, if all other circumstances are equal. But were 
they? 

Why, Miss Sally Butters Was just about as 
well endowed in the matter of beauty, as Dr.- 
Dot was. She had an awfully hard face, and 
exhibited some awfhlly large teeth. And then, 
Again, her hair was not popularly supposed to be 
quite all her own, if everything else was. And 
the had hard, white eyes, and a hard expression 
About her mouth; and a hard, sharp chin; and 
looked generally hard enough to lend plausibility 
to the foncy that she might well be ossified all 
the way through. In thinking of such an organ 
as her heart, one might secretly wonder if it 
might not possibly be a large smooth stone! 
But it would never do to say so! 

' How Dr. Dot first found out (hat Miss Sally 
Butters entertained a hidden passion for him I 
am sure I am unable to explain, for I never yet 
happened to know myself; but it is plain that he 
was apprised of it after a time, and that it 
threw him into a Wide ocean of perplexity and 
doubt. He had been floundering and tumbling 
about in it for a long time, altogether undecided 
what steps he ought to pursue. Perhaps it may 
strike the reader, who of course knows neither of 
the parties, as something very strange that Dr. 
Dot was so troubled, when such a favorable 
chance offered for the permanent establishment 
of his fortune. Let me explain. 

' Dr.' Dot could go the fortune of Miss Safy 
well enough—that anybody well knew ; for he 
was remarkably fond of dollars and cents, and 
a decided penchant for stocks and fat divi¬ 
dends. But Miss Sally's self was what checked 
his ardor, and made him panse just at the criti¬ 
cal moment when h© ought to have pushed on 
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sad iron. If be could only get possession other 
W*W» without /wt/ But there was where the 
shoe pinched. 

Miss Sally, however, thinking very probably 
that no man could be much plainer for a men 
than she was for a woman, threw up both her 
hands for Dr. Dot, thought he would make her 
a capital husband, concluded she would be as 
good a wife -^especially with her pecuniary 
plum—as any decent man ought to desire, mid 
fettled matters generally in her mind, by farming 
the resolution to set her cap for the little doctor; 
low forehead, snuff-taking, short figure and all. 
In other words, to sum up for both sides. Dr. 
Dot wanted Miss Sally’s money without her, and 
Miss Sally wanted Dr. Dot without his money. 
Mow the reader is in a fair way to understand it 
IS well as I do myself. 

Numerous and ludicrous were the manoeuvres 
Mies Sally set on foot to accomplish her aim. 
And numerous, too, were the hesitations, hopes, 
anxieties and resolutions, which alternately tossed 
into waves the surface of Dr. Dot’s mind. I 
nped not think of enumerating them, for the read¬ 
er would most likely feel better refreshed by be¬ 
ing left alone with them over his own imagina¬ 
tion. One was dead in love; the other was 
deep in despair. 

Finally, Miss S&liy fell sick. She found that 
sending choioe dishes every few days from her 
own table over to that of the doctor, hardly 
brought in the return intended; so she thought of 
trying another expedient, and one that bore di¬ 
rectly upon the besieged individual’s professional 
sympathies. And falling sick, she of course or¬ 
dered a physician; and in thinking over ail the 
physicians she happened to know, who could be 
found to suit her so exactly as did our little pot¬ 
ty friend. Dr. Dot ? 

.So the doctor came. He found her sitting np 
in a stuffed chair, pillowed and cushioned all 
around, and taking on as hardly as if she was 
about to submit to some terrible operation that 
would require the instruments. She whined and 
whimpered like a little baby. She wriggled ner¬ 
vously in her chair; and showed dangerous 
symptoms of hysterics; and laid her head back 
languidly on the cushions; and pat out her wrist 
to show her pul#e, with an air that she certainly 
meant should be equal to a matrimonial giving 
a?ay of her hand. Dr. Dot braved the storm 
manfully, and went through his duties with a self- 
possession that would have reflected credit on 
old Abemethy himself, of world-wide fame. He 
was bullet-proof. 

Miss Sally saw it all, and grew alarmingly 
sicker and sicker. Mow she took to her bed, and 


kept it altogether Sbfthftfl Aft factor about her, 
almost constantly. She declared that she should 
die, and sent for the Tillage lawyer. Dr. Dot 
rather guffawed in his sleeve at her artful devices, 
but he said nothing in his face. He let things 
go on after their own and Miss Sally's fashion. 

The lawyer came, and a proper number of wit¬ 
nesses with him. There was a will to make, and 
the village attorney sat down to a little table to 
draw it np. Miss Sally dictated, being careful 
that Dr. Dot remained in the room. It wns all 
meant for his special profit and behoof.. 

“In the name of God,—Amen!” began the 
lawyer. 

"Yea,”chimed inMisa Sally,“in the name 
of God,—Amen. What next, Squire Bottom!” 

“ Well,” said he, “ to whom do you intend to 
dispose of your property, both real and personal 1 
Please parcel it out, aad 1 will commit it to pa¬ 
per, item by item." 

She hesitated for a few moments, during which 
time her eyes were shut as in deep thought. 

“ To Dr . Dot!" said she, at length, opeaiag 
them very wide again, and looking glaringly 
about the room. “ All to Dr. Dot1" 

The doctor was a little puzzled, as any ms* 
would be likely to be; bathe said nothing. Net 
even did he weep his gratitude. Perhaps if ha 
had really believed her Mfe in danger, it would 
have been different. He might then have shed s 
few tears, at least, of joy I 

Well, and to Dr. Dot was the estate all en¬ 
tailed. Mias Sally looked flushed and fovesed 
as tke witnesses were brought into the room 10 
append their names to the instrument, and threw 
a glance of despair at the little doctor over 
against her. But he was as adamant. He made 
no sign; And Miss Sally verily thought bow 
she should die. 

But she didn’t; she got up again. She begftn 
to get back her strength. She could walk al} 
about the house. She even went out of doors, 
and into the street. She got well. But long and 
long before that day came, she took care to tie* 
troy the shamming will wjth which she had en¬ 
deavored to make an impression on the sturdy 
little doctor, willing to rely upon previous dis¬ 
positions of her property, as certified to in previ¬ 
ous documents. 

Time and again, now, she threw herself in the 
way of Dr. Dot, closely studying him te find out 
what might bo the effect upon him of her intended 
legacy; but nothing could the get out of him. If 
he was grateful for hergift—that is, supposing 
he was ever to get it—at least, he took care not 
to say that he was. If she had succeeded in 
working at all upon his tenderer feelings, he kept 
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it ns close as a tig}* padipck> altogether to It¬ 
self. 

With such a mutu a l understanding, and secrej- 
1/ agreeing to differ on a subject that was * their 
thoughts from morning till night, they got along 
the best way they could lor a time, each party 
hoping that some unexpected occurrence would 
le*d to his or her immediate advantage, but noth¬ 
ing did. Dr. Dot now began to layaway a little 
so me th ing for a rainy day; and as he felt his 
own accumulations grow heavy in his pocket, he 
could not help thinking how much weightier they 
would feel, if Mias Butters would throw herein 
beside. 

At length they became so intimate aa to talk 
fearlessly to each other on the subject that had 
before occupied their thoughts. They grew fa¬ 
miliar, and spoke of the matter aa two men 
would be likely to discuss the profits and propri¬ 
ety of a business copartnership. Dr. Dot even 
went so far as to make proposals for the hand of 
Miss Bally; but it was only on one condition: 
that the whole of her property should be given 
over to his control 1 

Much as Mias Sally liked him, and much as 
she wanted to get married, too, she thought she 
never cfidld agree to a proposal like that. She 
would have been glad to have Dr. Dot, and, 
what was more, she meant to have him; but she 
never meant to part with her control over her 
property. So she was careful not to repulse him 
by a bluff and decided answer, that would ring 
in his ears long after it was spoken, but toyed 
gently with bis wish, and answered him hesitat¬ 
ingly and uncertainly. And she tolled him along 
gradually, like a skilful angler decoying the 
bewtiaa he proposes to crowd into his wicker 
creel, till finally he agreed to her proposal 
He waa so ravenous for her money, that he was 
wilfiug to forget almost any conditions save one. 
Ike proposition of Miss Sally was to the follow¬ 
ing effect: 

11 You know. Dr Dot,” said she, “ that a per- 
ton hates to say yes or no outfight to such a plan 
as giving up all she’s got; so I’ll let it stand in 
this way. Let’s make all our arrangements to 
be married. On the wedding morning I'll give 
you such an answer as will not fail to be satisfac¬ 
tory. That is all I am willing to say.” 

Dr. Dot was perplexed, and yet he waa eager. 
So long had he been on this chase now, that be 
began from his heart to wish it at an end. And 
after considerable protest, and many implorations, 
and more hesitancy, he stepped boldly into the 
trap, and acknowledged himself caught He 
agreed to Miss Sally's proposal. 

The wedding-day came. The minister was 


therejeo werttbe inrated frfcmfr. AH themorn- 

ing the doctor had tried to get an answer from 
Miss Sally about her intend on* with her property, 
but in vain. She evaded him till the very last 
moment In the h&H, otf the stairs, in the parlor, 
he asked her the all-important question; but no 
answer was he to get until she was ready to give 
it. He grew impatient and nervous. 

He went with his intended bride to the door of 
the room where the company were assembled. 
“ Now, Miss Sally,” said he, in a whisper, “ do 
you say it shall be mine V* 

She looked round at him with much surprise, 
and answered, “ No.” 

Dr. Dot broke away from her, took his hat 
from the peg, and went deliberately home. The 
wedding party broke up in great confusion* 
Miss Sally, it seems, having once got the doctor 
into her trap, thought he would net have the 
courage to escape at such a late hour; but in iqs 
pluck, she appeared to have been mistaken. 
His conduct made her as mad as a March hare; 
and they are said to be very enraged creature*. 

She sent the village lawyer to him, with a 
threat of an action for breach of promise; and 
declared that she should obtain for damage#, 
every dollar he was worth, or ever Would be. 
The little doctor begun to be frightened. He 
saw that this psouliar compact between himself 
and Miss Sally was a secret one, to whose ex¬ 
istence no living person could testify hut himself, 
and even he could not show .that it was her in¬ 
tention to give him her property at last. He 
could only say that such was bis fatal impression J 
Besides, he would be sure to have a verdict ren¬ 
dered against him by any sort of jury, and be¬ 
come a term of reproach and derision to all the 
world, forever. It waa a hitter pill, but Dr. Dof 
had probably made others swallow some of his 
that were quite as bitter. He held up his head, 
and took Miss Sally’s physic as bravely as he 
had seen others take his. 

Miss Sally and he were married; but it waa 
not until after an immense amount of scandal 
had been perpetrated all around Grip Hollow; 
for country people will talk, and they do love to 
hear and say the very worst part of every vaga¬ 
bond story that comes along. Dr. Dot was cap* 
tured, and made a tractable husband. And it 
was well, perhaps, that Miss Sally had the money 
she did; for out of this occurrence grew such 4 
prejudice against the sinning doctor,that he lost his 
practice little by little, and finally was compelled 
to castle himself with his better half, and defy the 
whole community with both silence and con¬ 
tempt. It was well that he had Miss Sally for 
a consolation, then. 
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Tfi6« CANST NOT rONSET. 


ir xmu Mia poxvaoi. 


Thou canst uot forgot me, my memory * till 
Will linger around thee, an unbidden spell; 

And a voice of upbraiding will rise in thy heart— 

A dream of the past that will never depart! 

Thou may’at drink in the beauty of dark flawing eyes, 
But ever before thee my vision shall rise; 

Thou may’st seek to be gay, but thy curse shall be yet— 
The memory Of her whom thou canst not forget! 

When you Join in the danoe with forms fairer than nine, 
And bright glances melt in the glory of thine, [yet, 
When the world deems thee joyous, a gloom haunts thee 
Thy curse Is the vision thou canst not forget. 

When the laurels of fame wreathe thy glorious brow, 
When thou hast the proud name that thou oovetest now, 
O still mid thy triumph my vision shall come, 

And a living mgret in thy heart find a home! 

And when before Heaven thon bo west in prayer, 

Will bitter remembrance Intrude even there; 

When thy lips crave a blessing, thy heart is not free, 

*Th sad with the memory of the pest and of me! 

Thou canst not forget me, where'er thon may’st go, 

To the old time returning, thy thoughts shall still flow; 
Thou wilt tMnk of the days when together we met— 

The muse is yet o'er thee, thou canst not forget! 


NOT BORN TO HE HANGED. 
BT CHARLES OASTLBTOW. 


Never was the saying with which wc have 
opened this curious story more truly and strangely 
verified than in the case of Gustave Bonne, a 
Frenchman, born and reared in the small town 
of St. Jean, in the department of Mayenne. 
His father was a butcher, and quite well off, 
though it was said by the wiso ones that the 
smell of blood harmed the boy. But be that as 
it may, Gustave always manifested a most kind 
disposition, though very reckless and daring. 
It is imported—though of the trtith of tho report 
I cannot V6u<&—that tho commune priest made 
the remark, when he first saw the boy, that he 
Was “not bora to be hanged,” a remark which 
probably gave the young mother (for Gustave 
was her first-born) a great deal of satisfaction. 
How the priest came to his sage conclusion, was 
never told—only the remark was preserved until 
Gustave became old enough to go to school, and 
then he often’ laughed at the protecting fete 
which had been promised him. And it was 
not long before he had reason to believe that the 
old priest's prophecy was literal, for the proof 
was of the most startling, and at the sUme tithe, 
substantial kind. 


Close by Bonno's Shop lived a man named 
Garouche. He had been once in the galleys, 
and once in prison, and ft was whispered around 
now that his deeds wbre not of a very moral 
character.' One morning, before many people 
Were stirring, Gustave—then only twelve years 
old—was out to rice the fcun rise, his fhther bar¬ 
ing promised to gfve Mm six sous for ever y six 
consecutive times he saw the sun rise. On fids 
particular morning, the boy went around back of 
his father's shop, so as to reach a gentle emi¬ 
nence there was there, add as he turned the cor¬ 
ner, he saw M. Garouche crawling out from 
under the stall with a large piece of beef in 
hfe hand. 

* Aha, M.Meatstealer l v erfed Gustave. •’Fre 
found you, have I ? Now we can see where my 
father's surplus and'drainage gOes to. What a 
fine time yen'll have in the galleys again, eh V* 

Now Garouche was not wholly ignorant of 
French justice, and he knew that another con¬ 
viction for a crime of this character would con¬ 
demn him to the galleys for life. 

“ You wont speak of this V* he said, speak¬ 
ing mildly, And at the same time approaching 
the boy. 

u Most certainly 1 1 shall,” replied ft astro, 
promptly. 

And the thief knew it. He knew that the 
boy wduld trtlj let him promise novr ail he 
might. 

“ But, my little man,” he resumed, speakilg 
.very imploringly, and at the same time slowly 
advancing, “ I have hard work to live—and jot 
know what becomes of those who have nofhteg 
to eat. They must all waste away and—^ 

He reached the boy, and with his stout inns 
he seized him and bore Mm away, stopping Ms 
mouth with his broad palm, and threatening to 
kill him if he made the least noise. Bight into 
the butcher's shop he took him—or rather, into 
the stall where the animals were killed and quar¬ 
tered, and which was never locked tip. Here 
were two ropes, one of which passed over a sin¬ 
gle wheel suspended from the ridge-pole, while 
the other was for heavier burdens, being rigged 
with a double block. 'Without a word, thettfcf 
took the boy's head under his arm, and then pro* 
cceded to make a slip-noose in the end of foe 
smaller rope. Hris he put about Gustave's 
neck, and having drawn it right, he quickly 
hoisted him up about three feet from the ground, 
and then made the rope fast. Next he roHed an 
empty hogshead close up to foe spot, and then 
made his escape as fast as possible. Hefoh sure 
now that his secret was safe. Gustave must die 
very soon, and foe butcher would think he hung 
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faimstlf; or* at any rate, that ho sftnnpenrito 
try the poetry of the thing, when the upsetting 
of the h ogs h ead made it a reality. 

At first, the poor little fallow was tea much 
frightened to attempt to make any noise* and 
when he did try to ciy oat, be conld not. He 
was choking horridly; bat he remembered to 
kiok, and he kicked lustily, and ere he had made 
a dozen of the spasmodic exertions, the rope 
broke and he came down upon his fee% though 
his next movement was to tumble over upon his 
back. He was very weak and exhausted, and 
it was some time ere ho could command his rea¬ 
son; bat it eame to him, at length, and then he 
sat up. In a few moments more, he compre¬ 
hended all that had happened, and by mnch ex¬ 
ertion, he managed to stand upon his feet. Fif¬ 
teen minutes, had elapsed from the time when the 
thief left—and fifteen minutes, under some cir- 
aunstanoes, is a great while. Instance,: It 
would have been an eternity had not that rope 
broken. At any rate, daring those fifteen min¬ 
utes Gustave had not only been hanged, broken 
down, and recovered, hut his father had arisen, 
dressed himself, and come oat to the stalk 

At first, good Gallkn Bonne could hardly 
credit his son's story, bat when he saw the bro¬ 
ken rope, and the livid ring about the boy's 
neck, he conld doubt no longer. 

“ But, pardieu V* he cried; “ how could this 
rope break ? Only the day before yesterday, I 
rimed over two hundred kilogrammes with this 
same rope—it was the half of an ox.” 

But an examination revealed a very curious 
fecL Bonne happened to see, dose by the sill 
of the structure, a small pile of picked, hemp. 
UpfP a more minute inspection, he found a rat- 
hole where the hemp lay; and this solved the 
mystery. The rope had been coiled up against 
his hole, and the rats had been forced to gnaw 
their way out! An examination of the broken 
cads of the rope confirmed the thing. 

That day, Platon Garouche was apprehended, 
and when be saw Gustave, he trembled. He 
confessed, after he bad been condemned, that he 
hid himself not far from the stall on that event¬ 
ful morning, and waited there nearly a quarter of 
an hoar, so as to be sure that no one wqptto cut 
his victim down before he wonld have time, to 
die. The villain was hanged, and the boy lived 
to verify the prophecy of the priest. 

At the age of nineteen, Gustave made a fool 
of himself by falling in love w^h the youngest 

daughter of Count G-M-, whose chateau 

was only seven miles disUmt^ at St. Suzanne. 
Cecile M— favored his love fer a while* for 
her own amusement, and tbgq coldJj tuwd him 


away. In a. fit'of skates and mbrtiflaatleu 
which cankered his whole soul, he tried *hang 
himself. To a beam in the count's own stable, 
he lied a (Operand then having made the other 
end fast about his; neck) he kicked the box away: 
and Wat toft hanging in good shape. He natu¬ 
rally kicked some, as the strangulating pcs cues 
commenced, and his quaint motions not only at¬ 
tracted the attention of a spirited horse which 
stood eloee by, but also frightened him; where¬ 
upon the beast made rich atom efforts to break 
away) that he broke the stancheon to which his 
halter was dad, and then made for the stabfc- 
dswr, which Gustave had left ajar. The break¬ 
ing of the stancheon removed the prop Which < 
supported a small scaffold of littering straw, and 
the faU of this scaffold caused rite fell of the 
cross-beam by which the love-lorn youth had 
hanged himself; so he came tumbling down upon 
the floor, wish, the beam atop of him. The shock 
revived him, and he had sense enough to try 
ami remove something which caused pain about 
his neck. He^had got upon his feet, sad re¬ 
moved the rope, before the hostler came in with 
the runaway steed. He owned up to frightening 
the horse, but he didn't tell how, though a month 
later he told his mother all about it. Of oonvae - 
the mother told it to the priest, and the latter 
personage shook hie head very wisely^ and 
said: 

“ I told yon so. I sow it when he was first 
born.” And of coarse priestly influence was at 
par with Madame Bcrape. 

From that time forth, Gustave gave up all’ 
thoughts of hanging himself, for he did firmly • 
believe that he was “ not bom to bet han g ed /' 
The belief had become an absolute superstition < 
in his mind, as we shall see. And borides (hat, 
he had only one other deep feeling— and that 
was, love for the beautiful Cecile M—. 

On the fourteenth of June, 1837, there was a 
murder committed on the road firam St. Jean to 
St. Suzanne. The murdered man was Captain r 
Baptiste de Grtiloo, and he was a suitor fer the 
hand of Cecile M— . But the girt herself fa¬ 
vored not his snU-r-it was her fether's choice. 
De Grtllon was forty years old, a brave and 
wealthy man, though somewhat proud and over¬ 
bearing. He had been to visit the old count, s 
and was on his return to his station at Chateau- 
gontier, a distance of some twenty-five miles, 
^hen he was murdered. It was in theuvening 
when the deed was done, with the moan shitting 
brightly in the heavens; and the place where tire 
blood was shed was just outside of the village of. 
St. Jeup- 

Gustave Bona* wee at that -time, one and- * 
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twenty, *nd was regarded bythtf aonsbon peo¬ 
ple a* their “ chiefest Huai/* for he was well 
read and fluent of tongue, and, moreover, pos- 
o e as e d a handsome income from his father’s 
p r oper t y. Qaliien Bonne had been dead two 
yean, and at the time of his death, he left his 
wifo aad only child with a good round Handled 
thousand francs between them, besides the 
home, land and stalls. 

On the very night of the nrarder, Gustave had 
bOen to St. Suzanne. He had been to obtain 
one more look at the sweet face of Cecfle, ere he 
left the country; for he was determined to re- 
mam there no longer. The lov* for the lost one 
burned still warm within him, and he meant to 
remove from the land that bore the object of his 
doomed affections. Close by the village of St. 
Jean runs a small stream, a tributary to the 
Garthe, and the road to St. Suzanne crosses a 
smaller stream which empties into the former. 
Over this there is a bridge, and upon each side, 
or end, of the bridge, is a willow copse. Gns* 
tare was approaching this spot, when he first 
heard a loud cry, and then the report of a pistol. 
There was a momentary struggle between two 
men, whom he could now see, and just as he 
reached the spot, one of them fell. 

" What 1 Raoul! Is this you ?” 

It was a young man to whom Gustave thus 
spoke—the son of a poor, widowed mother, who 
had been sick much, and whom our hero had 
often helped in times of need. ' His name was 
Raoul Pupien. He started back In terror when 
the new-comer spoke, but his countenance bright¬ 
ened when he saw who it was. 

“ Gustave,” he uttered, " you will not hang 
me? O, I couldn’t help it.” 
u But who is it you have shot T 
“Le capitan.” 

“De Qrilkm 9” 

“ Yes.” 

Gustave’s hands were involuntarily clasped, 
aad in a moment more he stooped down and 
rolled the man over. The moon shone full into 
the ghastly face, and there were the features of 
Baptiste de Grillon. It was a strange emotion 
which first came to the soul of Gustave, but he 
quickly dispelled it. What had He to do with 
Cectte’s lover? 

u Raoul,” he said, rising mid turning to the 
murderer, H how did this happen f’ 

“ Yon will not expose me ?” # 

“ Moet assuredly not.” 

“ Then I did flbme out here with evil Intent. 
I meant to rsfc some one. My mother is starv- 
ing. This was the first man who came afioug. 
I—I—would sot have rebfced Mta, for When the 


trial' came I was' not equal to ft. T begged of 
him a few sots. He struck me with his cane. 
Then I would have escaped, but he caught me 
and said he would carry me to St. Jean. One 
thought of tny mother left all alone came to me, 
and upon the impulse of that moment I drew 
my pistol mid fired. You see the result.” 

“ Well—let us pull this body out from the 
road, and then weT speak about it farther.” 

Thejp dragged the corse up to the bank, and 
just as they had performed the task, they heart 
footsteps approaching. Raoul Pupien started 
up in terror, and with a simple exclamation to 
his companion to save himself, be leaped over 
the hedge and disappeared. Bfct Gustave thought 
not of fleeing. The idea of guilt was not pres¬ 
ent, and he stood calmly awaiting the coming of 
those who approached. They proved to b^two 
gens d’armes, both of whom the youth knew. 

“ We heard the report of a pistol,” said ofce 
of them. 

" So did I,” returned Gustave. 

At this moment one of the men discovered 
the body of le capitan, and on going to where 
it lay, he recognised the features. Then they 
found blood upon Gustave’s hands. 

" Who did this ?” they asked. 

u That is more than I can tell,” was Ac yeath’i 
answer. 

The gens d’armes asked a few more questions, 
and then said it became their disagreeable dirty 
to arrest the youth whom they had thus found 
present with the fact of a great crime. 8o fast 
night Gustave Bonne lodged in a prison. At 
first, he had no fears for himself, but id time 
those fears came up, arid his first thoughts were 
of confessing, or revealing, aH he knew. But 
calm reflection changed his mnid sotoewhat 
Life was of little uto to him. He had lost all 
that could make the fature bright, and his desire 
to five longer had almost passed from him. He 
thought of Raoul Pupien, and he saw the poOr 
widow left without support in life. He i lid 
helped the poor woman often with money, art 
he had often thought, too, of throwing his life 
away. Now he would give his life to the 
widow. He was some time in making up his 
nfind to this end; but when it was once made up, 
it was fixed. 

Gustave’s mother came in to see him, and her 
tears were the only things that moved hiss, but 
they could ndt shake his purpose. Life to him 
was not worth 4he saving, at the expense of 
another. Of course, the death of Captain Bap¬ 
tiste do GrilloU caused much excitement, but not 
so much M did the fmprisomneift and apparent 
gfifit Of Gtflitare Bonne. The latter was beloted 
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by all who knew Hm, and few could believe him 
gtrifcy of crime. The secret of Ms lore for the 
beatifiifal Cecile was known, and it was also 
known that le capitan was the accepted suitor. 
It was the general impression that the rivals had 
come in contact, mid that the death of the officer 
was the result of a quarrel. 

The day of trial came, and the yonth was con¬ 
ducted to the court. He plead not guilty, but 
not a bit of explanation would he give. He 
s^rore solemnly that he did not murder the man, 
hut beyond this he would not go. Of course, he 
was pronounced guilty, and was sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck; 

Once after this, his mother was permitted to 
visit him in his cell. He smilingly told her that 
he should die happy, if he died at all. 

"But/' said he* “ you know they cannot hang 
me, for I was not bom to be hanged ; so let 
your fears rest. You have enough to live on— 
enough to make you comfortable through life, tf 
I do die, you will not forget the poor widow 
Pupien. Help her how you can.” f 

“ Alas, how can I think of others when thou 
aft gone, my son 1 The widow suffers now, but 
not as I suffer. Her son is only sick, while mine 
is worse than dead!” 

“ Is Raoul sick 1 ” asked Gustave. 

* Yes—very sick. He doesn't leave his bed.” 

“ Help him jf you can, and the spirit of your 
son will bless you.” * * * 

The fatal morning arrived—the ninth of July 
—and Gustave Bonne was led to the gallows. 
Thousands of people had assembled to see him 
die, but they gave forth no shout as the prisoner 
was led upon the spot. He walked with a firm 
step, and his face was calm and serene. When 
he reached the platform, he was asked once more 
if he would confess his guilt. 

“Alas, my son,” said the white-haired old 
priest, “ I fear my old prophecy Must now prove 
false. But ere you die, opto your heart to me, 
and through me to your God. Did you kill le 

ra j i jftui V 1 

“ I did not.” 

“ But you know who did.” 

" So does God; and there let it rest” 

The priest asked no more. He ottered a fer¬ 
vent prayer—-he had'been with the youth nil the 
morning—and after the prayer was done, the ex¬ 
ecutioner came forward. The rope was adjust¬ 
ed, and in a moment more the signal was given. 
The small cord was cut—-the ponderous weights 
were loosed—and on the next instant the body 
of Gustave Bonne was suspended between 
heaven and earth 1 One great groan ascended . 
from the multitude, for they loved the youth. 


Bark! What is that sound % It Is a mfa n fhfr 
Mg, as of rushing waters. The crowd sway to 
and fro, and along hi front of Me gutlews a wild 
man makes a path through the living nubs. 
Soon a tall, ghostly being slops an instant in 
front of the suspended man and genes around. 
His free is pale and thfan-his eyes literally start¬ 
ing from their sockets—his dark hair ftoattog 
wildly and uncombed over his shoulders—and 
Ms clothing all torn and bespattered. It was 
Baoul Pupien. Only while a dock would have 
given forth the tick of one single second did he 
stop, and then he rushed for the spot where the 
ponderous weight had settled down upon toe 
ground. With one stroke of his knife he out 
the stout rope, and on the instant the body Of 
Gustave Bonne eanm tumbling to the ground. 

“ Hold! stand back!” he cried, as the officers 
darted towards Mm. M Gustave Bonne is an 
innocent man ! It was I who did the deed for 
which you would make him suffer. I shot le 
capitan. But I did not mean it. Gustave dune 
up after I had done thodeed. Be saw me do it, 
bat he would not tell. When I heard the officers 
coming, I ran. 0, Gustave is a noble man f He 
would hare died for me. He would die ere be 
would have my poor mother left childless and 
alone.” 

By this time, Gustave Bonne had recovered his 
consciousness. He had not been suspended over 
a minute when Baoul cut him down. He turned 
his eyes upon the sick and emaciated youth, and * 
in a clear, earnest tone, he said : 

tf Go home, Raoul, and let me die. Remem¬ 
ber, your poor mother cannot spare you as mfQt 
can spare me.” 

“ No, no, Gustave,” eagerly remonstrated toe 
other. “ I cannot live so. O, once I had re¬ 
solved to let you die, but the moment I so made 
up my mind, my joy all departed from me, and 
I was most miserable—so miserable that life was 
only a burden. I cannot live long, at best; but 
were you to die thus, I should pass away under* 
such torture as would make a martyr howl. I 
did the deed, and you dare not deny it!” 0 

Gustave bowed Ms head, and while the crowd 
pushed up and shouted their loud paeans of joy, 
the officers took both the young men, and having 
placed them in a cart, drove from the place. 
That night, Raoul Pupien died, but l\e left a 
written confession of his crime, drawn up by a 
priest, and signed by Raoul's own hand. Three 
priests and the sub-prefect signed it also. 

The further examination of the case was 
Short, and ere another snn had,made its circuit, 
Gustave was free. 

“ Ah, man bon et digne amt,” cried the priest, 
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ache shook the youth by the hand, M now what 
think yon? Canyon be hoag? Never 1 Mm 
mfmk yon were apt bent to be hanged!” 

And so it seemed. Bat there was a fate* in 
l^e eyes of some, next to hangings that awaited 
him. The^story of his heroic sd&levotion 
spread far and wide. One day, he received a 

mote from Cectie M-. She wished to see 

hi mr He went, and he saw her. 

“ Why did yon do such a foolish thing, men 
opt?” Cecileasked, after the subject of hanging 
had been introduced. 

" For two. reasons, mademoiselle. I would 
have saved a life that was valuable to some one, 
and only given away one that had become a 
burden to its owner.” 

“ Tour life a burden, monsieur 1” 

“ Ay, mademoiselle.” 

"But I should have been very uphappy, 
Gustave.” 

"You?” 

"I should.” 

• "Speak plainly, Ceclle. You know all my 
feelings.” , 

" Then, Gustave, my eyes are open. I* capr 
itan was odious. When I found that my father 
meant I should marry him, I began to know 
how much I loved you.” 

" But your fether ?” 

"He says if yon have a hundred thousand 
francs, he shall make no objections.” 

Ah, Gustave soon had a firmer noose about 
his neck t But he thought 'twas a very joyful 
one. At any rate, in all Mayenne ha was the 
happiest, of the happy. 

Dear reader, have you not noticed in the 
Crimean returns, the name of Colonel Bonne. 
He is the very Gustave of whom I hare been 
telling you. He is yet in the very prime of lift, 
a little over forty, a brave soldier, and a noble, 
generous officer. He may be shot, but as sure 
as fate, he Is one of those who are " not bom to bo 
hmngtd” 


# BE NOT TOO 8ELF-CON FLDENT. 

It is unwise to attempt agrand display of one's 
powers without being certain of the ability to 
carry the affair through with credit. At the cor¬ 
onation of George the Third, Lord Talbot was 
obliged to enter the hall, armed and equipped, 
upon a trusty charger. His lordship piqued 
hims elf upon being able to back his horse down 
the hall without turning its tail towards the king. 
Unfortunately, he had taken such pains to tram 
the animal to that duty, that it insisted on enter¬ 
ing the hall backwards, and in spite of all the 
effort* of its unfortunate rider, advanced in that 
manner towards his sovereign liege, amid the 
laughter and derision of the surrounding crowd! 
—r Saturday Ornette. 


8A8CA9XIC SENTENCE. 

Old Elks Keyes, formerly first judge of Wind* 
sor county, Vt., was a strange composition of 
folly and good sense, of natural shrewdness and 
want of cultivation. The following sentence, It 
is said, was pronounced upon a poor ragged fel¬ 
low, convicted of stealing a pair of boots from 
Gen. Curtis, a man of considerable wealth in the 
town of Windsor: 

" Well,” said the judge, very gravely, before 
pronouncing the sentence of the court, undertak¬ 
ing to read the fellow a lecture, " you’re a fins 
fellow to be arraigned before the court for steal¬ 
ing. They say yon are poor—no one doubts it 
who looks at you; and how dare you, being 
poor, have the impudence to steal a pair of 
boots ? Nobody but rich people have a right to 
take such things without paying! Then they 
say you are worthless—that is evident from this 
feet that no one has ever asked justice to be done 
to you; all, by unanimous consent, pronounced 
you guilty before you were tried. Now you 
might know you would be condemned. And 
now you must know that it was a great aggrava¬ 
tion, that yon stole them in that large town of 
Windsor. In that large town to commit meh 
an act is most horrible. Apd not only go into 
Windsor to steal, but you must steal from that 
great man, General Curtis. This caps the cli¬ 
max of your Iniquity. Base wretch! why did 
you not go and steal the only pair of boots whkh 
some poor man had or coula get 1 And then 

on would have been let alone; nobody would 

ave troubled themselves about the act, For 
your iniquity in stealing in the great town of 
Windsor, and from the great General Curtis, tike 
court sentences you to three months' imprison¬ 
ment in the county jail, and may God give you 
something to eat.”— Bennington Gazette. 


TO MAKE EVERY DAY HAPPY. 

When you rise in the morning, form a resolu¬ 
tion to make the day a happy one to a fellow- 
creature. It is easily done; a left-off gar ment 
to the man who needs it, a kind word to the 
sorrowful, au encouraging expression to the 
striving; trifles in themselves light as air will 
do it at least for twenty-four hours; and if you 
are young, depend Upon it it will tell wmen 
you are old; hnd if yod are old, rest as* 
sured it will send you gently and bapppj 
down the stream of human time to eternity. 
By the most simple aritiimetical snm took at tbs 
result: you send one person, only one, hafJpQy 
through the day; that is three hundred and sutty- 
five in the course of a year; and supposing van 
live forty years only after you commence mat 
course of medicine, you have mode 14,600 hu¬ 
man beings happy, at all events for a time. 
Now, worthy reader, is this not simple I It is 
too short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, 
and too easily accomplished for you to say, u t 
would if I could.”— Rev . Sidney Smith . 


It is not high* crimes, such as robbery aud mur¬ 
der, which destroy the peace of society. The 
village gossip, family quarrels, jealQusies and. 
bickerings between neighbors, meddlesomeness 
and tattling, are the worms that cut into iH so* 
cial happiness. 
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LET ME DIE AT HOME. 


BY TAHAB AICNE KERMODX. 


I would notdialoafbrelgn land, 

Ito, for from my native home; 

Thovgh He akles may wear a eofter hoe, 

Yet I would not die alone. 

Tho* the air should be pertained with rare, sweet flowew, 
And would gently around me play ; 

Yet I’d pine for my home—’cross the ocean’s foam— 

And for loved ones so for away. 

I would die in the spot where my sunny youth 
Glided quickly and joyously on; 

'So quickly it seems like a passing dream 
Of pleasure forever gone. 

I would hear the dear voices I love so well, 

Speaking peace to my sinking heart; 

I would breathe to each loved one my last fexewell, 

And calmly from each would part. 

Other lands may be bright when the heart is light, 

And free from sorrow and care, 

But when sickness comes, and death stands by, 

There Is nought but regret and despair. 

Though I know when my spirit shall take its flight, 

There is one who has power to save; 

Yet I’d die at home—and not be laid 
Yar away in a foreign grave. 


COUSIN JOHN. 


BY HOBATIO A LG KB, JR. 


Young, beautiful, and an heiress, Ida Clai¬ 
borne sat pensively in front of a blazing anthra¬ 
cite fire in the comfortable parlor of her hand¬ 
some town-residence. Unfortunately for her, 
the highest gifts of nature and fortune do -not 
necessarily produce happiness, and Ida was at 
that moment painfttlly sensible of a feeling of 
listlftssness and discontent, for which she was 
puzzled to account. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a servant with a letter. The address 
—"miss ida Claiborne"—in its deficiency of 
capitals and rough chirography, clearly enough 
evinced that the writer was by no m 

adept with the pen. Ida glanced at the post¬ 
mark, " Pineville," and conjectured without 
much difficulty that the missive was from her 
unde Jeremiah, a flourishing farmer in that 
most countrified of villages. 

With not a little curiosity, for this was the 
first letter with which her worthy uncle had ever 
favored her, she hastily opened it, and read 
what, errors excepted, was meant to be as 
follows: 

“ Deab Nib ok : I take up my pen to write 
you a short letter, hoping that this will find yon 
well and hearty. Your aunt is pretty smart, 
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except the rheumatiz which die sometimes has 
pretty bad. Your oousin John—I believe you 
never saw him—has just got home from college 
and settled down for a doctor in Pineville. I 
guess Wit get along pretty weU hy and-by, 
when folks sees that he knows a thing or two, if 
he is old Jeremiah’s son. I should like to have 
you see him. Why can’t von come down and 
pay us a visit ? We haven^t seen you since yon 
was five years old. Guess you’ve changed some 
shaee them Write soon, and let me know if you 
can come. 

“ 0,1 almost forgot to write one thing that 
perhaps you can help U9 about. We want a 
young woman to keep the school in our deestrict 
this winter. The deestrict they appointed me 
Prudential Committee, and so it’s my duty to 
get somebody. It’s most time for school to be¬ 
gin, and I haint found anybody to come yet 
Don'tyou know of somebody that would take 
it ? The wages are a dollar and fifty cents per 
week and board. She will board with me. 
Hoping you will write soon, as it’s very impor¬ 
tant, 1 sign myself, 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

“Jebemiah Hayden." 

“ Pretty well, uncle Jeny!” thought Ida, as 
she folded up the letter; " so you want me to 
see * Cousin John/ do you? Is it possible, 
most disinterested uncle, that you think my 
property, which is much greater than I deserve, 
would be a very comfortable dowry for John's 
wife ? However, I should like to meet him, just 
to see what sort of a person my country cousin 
may he." 

She glanced at the latter part of the letter 
once more. 

u So they want me to hunt up a 4 deestrict' 
school teacher, who, for the munificent sum of 
one dollar and a half, with hoard, will consent to 
enlighten the rising generation of Pineville. I 
really don't know how I can accommodate them, 
unless I go myself." 

She laughed at the Idea, but a moment after¬ 
wards exclaimed, gfuly: 

"After all, why shouldn't I? Here I am 
languishing in the city for the want of a little 
excitement. Wouldn't it be a capital idea to 
introduce myself under an assumed name to my 
worthy uncle's family, and as an humble school¬ 
mistress, to become an actor and observer in 
scenes which are quite shut out from Ida Clai¬ 
borne the heiress ?" 

This idea, so rapidly conceived, was deter¬ 
mined upon with equal rapidity. Drawing her 
writing-desk towards her, she hurriedly wrote 
the following note: 


" Dear Uncle : I was gratified to hear from 
you by this morning's mail, as my prompt reply 
will convince you. I regret that other engage¬ 
ments will prevent me from accepting your kind 
invitation, tor the present, «t least. In ragvd 
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to the school, I here ft young friend, Jerusha 
Hall, who has agreed to take charge of the 
school for which yon are seeking a teacher. 
Haring been long acquainted with her, I can 
speak with some confidence of her competency to 
fill the situation. Please write at once, and let 
me know how soon you wish her to commence 
the school. Ida." 

After sealing and despatching this letter, Ida 
get down and yielded herself np to uncontrolla¬ 
ble mirth. 

" Jerasha Hall! I flatter myself I could not 
hare selected a more befitting name for a school- 
ma'am. * Having been long acquainted with her V 
at least, I am secure from fibbing in that par¬ 
ticular, though whether it is precisely modest to 
qpeak so confidently of my own competency, is 
Mother matter. It reminds me of a student 
Who, on entering college, was required to bring 
with him a certificate of moral character. Har¬ 
ing unfortunately lost the one furnished by his 
teacher, he undertook to supply the deficiency 
by writing one for himself, bat was informed 
that it was slightly contrary to usage to receive 
such a testimonial." 

It occurred to Ida that it was necessary to pro¬ 
cure an entirely new wardrobe, since, however 
. complete and elegant her present one, rich silks 
and Parisian laces would look slightly out of 
place in Miss Jerusha Hall, a school ma'am, 
with an income of one dollar and fifty cents per 
week and found. She accordingly Btarted on a 
shopping excursion, from which she returned in 
a short time, after ordering home several cheap 
ginghams and calicoes, and other articles to cor- 
, respond. 

Her dressmaker, Mademoiselle Fanchette, 
turned up her eyebrows in mingled surprise 
and disdain as she beheld the plebeian articles 
on which she was to display her professional 
skUl. 

“ Apparently," she remarked, " mademoiselle 
intends to retire from the world." 

"Just so," was the reply; "but only for a 
season. A little masquerading, that is all. 
But, however common the materials, I could 
not consent to forego your skill in the mak¬ 
ing up” 

Deciding at once that it was a young lady's 
whim, and mollified by the compliment, the 
fashionable dressmaker set to with a will, and a 
few days beheld Ida Claiborne ready, as Jerusha 
pall, to set out for the field of her labors. 

"John," said Farmer Hayden to his son, the 
marly-fledged doctor, "I wish you'd go up to 
village in time to meat the stage. I expect 
Mss Hall will come to-night." 


“ The new schoolmistress ?' queried John. 

"Yes," said his father, "the one that Ida 
recommended." 

" What is her first name ?" asked the young 
doctor, carelessly. 

"Jerusha—Jerusha Halt" 

"Humph! it might have been better. How¬ 
ever, I am quite at her service." And John 
proceeded to the yard to harness the horse. 

The lumbering stage-coach, for Pineville was 
not of sufficient importance to require a railroad, 
jolted Ida most unmercifally, and but for her 
engagement, she might have been almost inclined 
to forego her plan, and given up forever her per¬ 
sonation of a country school-ma'am. Them 
was only one other passenger beside herself, a 
man of ample proportions, who, having become 
apparently weary of looking out of the window, 
indulged in a long and protracted stare at Ma. 

" Are you going to Pineville, ma'am V* he at 
length inquired. 

Hardly knowing whether to be amused or in¬ 
dignant at this unceremonious address, Ida 
quietly answered in the affirmative. 

" I suppose you aint Miss Jerusha Hall, are 
you ?” further inquired her companion. 

Ida could scarcely forbear laughing, this being 
the first time she had been called by her new 
cognomen. 

“ That is my name," said she, in a demure 
tone, adding to herself, " I trust I shall be for¬ 
given the fib.” 

" I calculated you was," continued her com¬ 
panion. " I heard you was coming to-night. I 
suppose you don't know who I am," he added, 
drawing himself up in a consequential manner. 

“ I must confess my ignorance," said Ida, se¬ 
cretly amused. • 

" Well," said he, with considerable Impor¬ 
tance, " I'm the eheerman of the school commit¬ 
tee. My name is Nichols—Ichabod Nichols. 
Sometimes jpeople call me Squire Nichols." 

The squire paused to see what impression his 
words had made on the new school ma'am. She 
was looking down, as he thought, bashfully. 

" Have you ever taught a de e st r i ot school be¬ 
fore V* he inquired. 

"No, sir," said Miss Ball. 

" Never mind," said Squire Nichols, earner 
agingfy; “ there's got to be a beginning to 
everything. Your school's going to begin Mon¬ 
day. Of course, you'll have to be examined 
first The other members of the tosamtofto," 
said he, with some pomposity, "generally lento 
that to me. As we've got to ride five miles 
further alone, and haven't got anything else to 
do, I eo*M doit justae well nowosnoydUne. 
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" Yes, sir,” said Ida, whose sen®# of the ludi¬ 
crous character of this proposition nearly de¬ 
stroyed her gravity, " I'm just as ready now as 
I ever shall be." 

"Well, then,” said Squire Nichols, “suppose 
we begin. There’s no need of reading, as we 
haven’t any book to read oat of. I’ll ask yon 
some questions in geography. Which is the 
laigest city in the world?” 

" London, I believe,” retamed Ida. 

"You aint quite right there,” returned the 
squire. "London is a pretty large place, I 
know, but it don’t come up to New York. New 
York’s gone clean ahead of it. However, yon 
wasn’t very far out of the way. Can yon tell 
me where the Crimea is—the place where they’re 
having a war ?” 

"It is a peninsula in the southern part of 
Russia.” 

" Are you sure it isn't in Turkey ?” 

"Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

" Well, perhaps you’re right; I’ll look when 
I get heme. I'll ask yon something about spell- 
lag. How do you spell Sebastopol?” 

Ida spelled it out. 

" You’re pretty near right,” pronounced the 
squire; " bat there’s two p’s in it. I think yon 
only gave one.” 

" I didn’t know there was but one,” said Ida, 
suppressing her propensity to laugh. 

" The best etymologiana,” said Squire Nich¬ 
ols, dwelling impressively on the last word, 
" use two p’s.” 

Ida didn’t think it worth while to refute this 
assertion. She was next asked to spell Massa¬ 
chusetts, which the squire allowed to pass un¬ 
questioned, probably because he did not (eel 
quite certain about it himself. 

We will not trouble the reader with farther 
details of the examination. The remainder 
was of a similar character to the specimen 
already given. The squire at length very gia- 
eisusly informed Ida that he guessed she’d do. 
Shortly after, the driver, with a preliminary 
flourish of the whip, drew np in front of the 
public house in Pineville, and Ida prepared to 
get out. 

She wes congratulating herself on having 
feuehed her journey’s end, when a young man 
mopped np to her and inquired if she were not 
Mies Hall. 

Ida replied in the affirmative. 

"Then,” he continued, "allow me to iutre- 
flune myself as John Hayden, cousin of your 
friend, Ida Claiborne. My father, with whom 
you will board, has requested me to convey pen 
eudds house. A chaise is waiting. You must 


be fatigued with your deug ride. Perhaps we 
had better not delay.” 

So this was her cousin John. Ida gaied at 
him furtively with some cariosity, for it will be 
remembered that she had not men him for many 
years. The result of her scrutiny was, that he 
was a very well looking young man. Further 
than that, she could not be expected to judge 
until after farther acquaintance. 

"Did yon have any fellow-passengereI” in¬ 
quired her cousin, when they were in the 

" Only one—Squire Nichols,” was the reply. 

"Indeed! But how did yon know hfaat” 
asked John, in some surprise. 

"He introduced himself as the 'cheeman' 
of the school committee,” answered Ida, laugh¬ 
ing, " and, wishing to save time, proposed to 
examine me on the instant.” 

" Just like him,” retained John, joining in her 
merriment. " He is wonderfully puffed up by 
the post to which he has been elevated*-* peat, 
I may add, for which he is entirely unfitted by 
education. May I inquire whether yon passed 
the examination satisfactorily V* 

" Quite so, I believe, notwithstanding my un¬ 
fortunate blander in supposing London to he 
larger than New York, and that Sebastopol was 
spelt with only one p.” 

" My father lives here,” said her companion, 
pointing ont with his whip a farm house, which 
a turn in the road revealed. 

It was a square, two-story house, flanked by 
out-buildings, and altogether presenting a pleas¬ 
ant picture of substantial comfort. Availing 
herself of her cousin’s help to descend from the 
chaise, Ida accompanied him up the gravelled 
walk to the front door. It was thrown open be¬ 
fore they reached it by her aunt, who, with gen¬ 
uine New England hospitality, was intent upon 
making her feel at home as soon as possible. 

Ida felt some apprehension lest her aunt,/in 
spite of the years that had elapsed since their 
meeting, might disoover something famUiar In 
her appearance, bat the first words addressed to 
her by Mrs. Hayden reassured her. 

"Iam glad to see yon, Miss Hall. Come in 
and sit down by the fire. Yon must be cold, 
riding such a distance. When did yon see Ida 
last ? I hoped she would come and see ns, but 
she writes that she will not be able to do so at 
present.” 

Miss Hall, for we mast now call her by that 
name, answered these questions in a satisfactory 
manner, as she was being ushered into the laqge 
sitting-room, at one end of which glowed a 
wood Are in a spacious fire-place, flhe had 
scarcely seated herself, when in walked ftp 
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Hayden. She was introduced to him in due 
form as “ Miss Hall.” She was gradually get¬ 
ting accustomed to her new appellation. 

• On the Monday morning succeeding, our be- 
j'oine, accompanied by the young doctor, whose 
prejudice, first excited by her name, was fast 
wearing away, walked to the little school-house 
which was for a time to be the scene of her la¬ 
bors. A motley collection of urchins, male and 
female, were grouped about the door, waiting 
.with eagerness the approach of the school- 
ma'am. Ida looked at the undisciplined troop 
with some misgivings as to her ability to keep 
them in order. “ However,” thought she, “ there's 
no turning back now. I might as well put a 
bold face upon it.” 

John parted from her at the door, leaving her 
to enter unattended the temple of learning, 
wherein, for three months, she was to reign ab¬ 
solute mistress, accountable only to the school 
committee, with whose dignified “ cheerman ” 
she had already made acquaintance. At one 
end of the room stood a rickety table, evidently 
intended for the sole use of the school-ma'am. 
Owing to the circumstance of one leg being 
shorter than its brethren, it was necessary to eke 
out its deficient length with a chip. At least, 
such was the suggestion offered by a red-haired 
young lady, who introduced herself as Miranda 
Tibbetts. 

Ida had never before been inside of a district 
school-house. The oddity of her surroundings, 
and the thought of how horror-struck all her 
fashionable friendB would be to see her in her 
present position, struck her so forcibly, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty she could restrain 
her risibilities. But something was to be done. 
The scholars stood about her with expectant 
faces, and it was absolutely necessary that she 
should begin school. Anxious to proceed ac¬ 
cording to rule, Ida beckoned to her side the 
red-haired young lady before mentioned. 

“ How do they usually begin school, Miran¬ 
da?” she inquired. 

Quite elated at the idea of being applied to 
by the school-ma’am for information, Miranda 

“ Well, ma’am, the first thing is to ring the 
bell and make them take their seats.” 

- « But,” said Ida, " I don't see any bell.” 

“ The school ma'am is expected to bring her 
-own bell, I b'lieve,'' said Miranda. 

”1 didn't know that,” replied Ida. “I'll 
tetag one to-morrow. But what shall I do 
'now?” 

“Idunno,” returned Miranda, “unless you 
pp—I tn the table.” 


Ida was obliged to take up with this advice. 

After the school had been called to order, Ida 
spent nearly all the forenoon in classifying her 
pupils, with the aid of Miss Miranda Tibbetts, 
whose vanity was not a little increased by the 
prominent position to which she was elevated 
as confidential adviser of the school-ma'am. 
However, Miranda had in the main a very good 
understanding of the way things should be ar¬ 
ranged, and her counsel was not without value. 
When, at the close of the day, Ida was ready 
to return home, she found John at the door wait¬ 
ing to accompany her. With this arrangement 
Ida was not at all dissatisfied. Consin John, 
she had discovered, was very agreeable as a 
companion. She could not help wondering 
whether he, as well as his father, had ever felt a 
desire to bring into the family his cousin's inher¬ 
itance. Curious upon this point, she ventured 
to inquire if he had seen his cousin Ida recently. 

He shook his head. “Neither recently nor 
remotely, I believe,” he replied. “ Her life runs 
in an entirely different channel from mine. I 
may have seen her as a boy, but I recollect noth¬ 
ing of her. At all events, it matters little to 
me. The fashionable life which she leads is not 
at all to my taste. We have been so di ffe ren tly 
treated by fortune that it is scarcely possible 
there could be much community of feeling be¬ 
tween ns.” 

“ What would be say,” thought Ida, “ if be 
knew that his fashionable cousin were at his 
side!” 

She was a little piqued at the indifference man¬ 
ifested by John's speech, though, such is the in¬ 
consistency of human nature, he rose higher in 
her estimation for this very avowal. 

“ At all events,” she thought, “ he is not mer¬ 
cenary.” 


Of Ida's experience as a school mistress, we 
do not design to say much. Her pupils were 
rough and undisciplined, and ignorant enough to 
afford her ample field for exertion. Miranda 
Tibbetts, however, became a valuable auxiliary. 
She was a large, strong girl, of a resolute char¬ 
acter. Luckily for Ida, she chose to array her¬ 
self on her side, and materially assisted her to 
keep in check the turbulent scions of Young 
America of whom she had charge. Unaccus¬ 
tomed to labor of any kind, Ida's exertions did 
not fail to fatigue her. Yet she felt much hap¬ 
pier than she had ever been in the city, when she 
had nothing more serious to occupy her apemiou 
than the hne of a ribbon or the choice of a dress- 
pattern. 

How much the young doctor had to do with 
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her contentment, it would perhaps be dangerous 
td conjecture. It is undeniable that his atten¬ 
tions to Ida were very marked. At half-past 
four, when her school closed, he would generally 
manage to be near at hand in order to accom¬ 
pany her home. At first, he had some excuse 
ready; but by and-by it became an established 
thing, and he did not think it necessary to offer 
any. 

Time flew rapidly. Only three days remained 
before Ida’s school would close. It was with a 
countenance grayer than his wont that John 
prepared to escort her home. 

“Where do you intend going, Miss Hall, 
when your school has closed?” he inquired. 

“ I think of returning to the city.” 

“And will you not return ?” 

“ Perhaps so. If I thought I should be wel¬ 
come.” 

“ Can you donbt it ?” exclaimed the young 
man, warmly. Then, carried away by an irre¬ 
sistible impulse, he added: “You do not, can¬ 
not dream how much you have endeared your¬ 
self to some of us.” 

Ida's face flushed. She was not displeased. 
They were very long in walking home that even¬ 
ing. When they at length reached the farm¬ 
house, John Hayden, the young village doctor, 
had offered his hand and heart to Miss Jerusha 
Hall, the school-mistress, and she had promised 
to take his proposal into consideration. At her 
request, he was to make known the proposal to 
his parents that evening. 

The young doctor sat in the family sitting- 
room with his parents. Ida, complaining of fa¬ 
tigue, had retired to her room. 

“ So Miss Hall is going to leave us,” re¬ 
marked the doctor, abruptly. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hayden. “ I'm sorry for 
it. 8he's a likely girl.” 

“ Likely!” repeated her son. “ Can't you 
give her a higher compliment than that ?" 

“ Why, John, what's got into you 1” said his 
mother, in some surprise. “ Don't you think 
she's a likely girl ?” 

“ I should say, mother, that she is charming, 
and thdt any man might deem himself fortunate 
in securing her for a wife.” 

“You don't mean to marry her yourself, I 
hope,” said his mother, suddenly. 

“ And why do you hope not, mother ?” 

“She's a good girl enough, for that matter, 
but you ought to look higher.” 

“ Where can I look higher?” said the young 
man, qnietly. 

“ ^frhere ? There'll be no trouble about that. 
There's your cousin Ida.” 


“ And wherein is my cousin Ida a more suit¬ 
able match than Jerusha Hall. Her name is, I 
acknowledge, a more tasteful one, but as long as 
it’s to be changed, what's the great importance 
of that?” 

“ Ida has money.” 

“ Well, and she may keep it. I have not the 
slightest wish to deprive her of it.” 

“ Yon talk as if you were in earnest,” said 
Mrs. Hayden, anxiously. 

“ And so I am, mother ?” 

“ Do you mean to say that you are going to 
marry' the school-ma'am ?” said his mother,- 
with some warmth. 

“ I certainly shall, if she will allow me,” said 
John, composedly. 

“ What is it ?” asked Farmer Hayden, rous¬ 
ing from a light slumber into which he had fallen 
while attempting to wade through the president's 
message, “ what is it you're talking about ?” 

“ Mother objects to ray marrying Miss Hall,” 
said John. 

“By jingoes, and so do I,” returned his fath¬ 
er. “ Isn't she as poor as poverty ?” 

“ Why, to be sure,” said John, “ one dollar 
and fifty cents is not a large income, but I sol¬ 
emnly assure you I am not after her money.” 

“ No, I should judge not,” said the farmer, 
drily. “ I have only one word to say to you. 
I have set my mind on marrying you to your 
cousin Ida. If you marry Miss Hall, it will be 
without any sanction or countenance from me, 
and I shall not permit yon to be married in my 
house.” 

“ I bave heard you, father,” said John, grave¬ 
ly, “ and regret that I am obliged to act in oppo¬ 
sition to your wishes. I have already offered 
myself to Miss Hall, and may therefore safely 
say that I shall not marry my cousin Ida.” 

After this conversation, which John commu¬ 
nicated without reserve to Ida, the latter wae 
treated with marked coldness by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayden. She managed, however, to preserve 
her cheerfulness, and occasionally a mirtbfol 
glance would shoot from her eyes as she looked 
askance at her aunt's forbidding face, and re¬ 
flected how one cabalistic word would change 
it all. 

Jerusha Hall returned to the city. It was 
arranged that John should join her in three 
weeks and that the marriage should take place 
from the house of “ Cousin Ida.” When the 
meeting took place, Jerusha had a confession to 
make. She humbly confessed herself guilty af 
the sin of being herself “ Cousin Ida.” John 
was very much surprised, but didn't think the 
sin wholly unpardonable. Two days afterwards 
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Ida changed her last name again—this tiiM per¬ 
manently. 

A carriage drove up to Farmer Hayden's gate. 
John Hayden helped hia young wife to alight. 
They walked unceremoniously into the sitting- 
room. 

" Allow me,” said* John, " to introduce my 
Wfifo to her new parents." 

His father rose angrily. "You hare diso¬ 
beyed my wishes. You are no son of mine. 
You need no longer consider this as your 
home" 

" If," said Ida, advancing towards him with a 
smile, " I may not remain here as your daugh¬ 
ter, I may at least claim as Ida Claiborne, your 
niece." 

"You Ida!" exclaimed Mr. Hayden and bis 
wife simultaneously. 

The matter was explained somewhat to the 
confhsion of the farmer and his wife. John 
offered to go out and secure rooms at the> hotel, 
but his father would not hear of it. 

" But you know that you said, fether, that I 
was no son of yours, and that I must no longer 
consider this my home." 1 

" Nonsense, John," said his mother. " How¬ 
ever, yon can go if you like, but we shall keep 
Ida." 

John concluded not to go. It is wonderful 
how much Miss Jerusha Hall rose in the estima¬ 
tion of everybody in Pfneville when it was as¬ 
certained that she had no right to that appella¬ 
tion at all. It was suddenly discovered that the 
district had lost the services of a most valuable 
teacher. 

John is a rich man, now. He sometimes 
playfully reminds his mother of her opposition 
to his marriage ; but she as often declares that 
she only did it to try him, and that she " know'd 
aU along that Jerusha Hall was Ida in disguise." 


WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 

" Feller citizens ! the time has kum when the 
o'chargod feelin's of aggrawated human natur* 
are no longer to be stood. Mad dogs am in the 
midst of us—their shriekin' yelps and fomy 
tracks can be heerd on our prairies. Death fol- 
lers in their wake; shall we set here like cow 
ards, while onr lives and our neighbors' lives 
are in danger from that dreadful borasbus hy- 
droftbiceaninety 1 No! it mustn't be. E'en 
now my buzum is torn with the conflicting of 
rath and wengeance ; a funeral pyre of wild cats 
is burnin' in me; I have horse and cattle, I have 
sheep and pigs, and I have a wife and children; 
and (rising higher as the importance of the sub¬ 
ject deepened in his estimation) I have money 
out at interest, all in danger o' bein' bit by those 
darned mad dogs ."—Western paper. 


AN EXACTING MfBBilft 

Wycherly, the comedian, married a girl of 
eighteen when he was verging on eighty. Shortly 
after, Providence was pleased, in its mercy to 
the young woman, to call the old man to another 
and a better world. Bat ere he took his final 
departure from this world, he summoned his 
young wife to his bedside and announced to bar 
that he was dying; whereupon she wept bitterly. 
Wycherly lifted himself up in the bed, and 
gazing with tender emotion on his weeping wife, 
said: 

“ My dearest love, I have a solemn promise 
to exact from yon before I quit your side forever 
here below. Will you assure me my wishes will 
be attended to by yon, however great the sacrifice 
you will be called on to make 1" 

Horrid ideas of suttees, of poor Indian wid¬ 
ows being called on to expire on funeral pyres 
with the bodies of their deceased lords and mas¬ 
ters, flashed across the brain of the poor woman. 
With a convulsive effort and desperate resolu¬ 
tion, she gasped out an assurance that his com¬ 
mands, however dreadful they might be, should 
be obeyed. 

Then Wycherly, with a ghastly smile, said, in 
a low and solemn voice: 

" My beloved wife, the parting request I have 
to make of you is—that when I am gone (here 
the poor woman sobbed and cried most vehe¬ 
mently), when I am in my cold grave (Mrs. 
Wycherly tore her hair), when I am laid low 
the disconsolate wife roared with grief), when I 
am no longer a heavy burthen and a tie on yon 
(“ 0, for heaven's sake," howled Mrs. W\, 
“what am I to do?")—I command you, my 
dear young wife ("yes, y-e-s, love, sobbed 
Mrs. W.), on pain of incurring my malediction 
(“y-e s, dear," groaned the horror stricken 
wire), never to marry an old man again!" 

Mrs. Wycherly dried her eyes, and in the 
most fervent manner promised that she never 
would—and that faithful woman kept her word 
for life.— New York Times. 


MOHAMMED. 

The author of " A1 Koran " is described as a 
man of middling size, with broad shoulders, a 
wide chest, and large bones. He was fleshy, 
but not stout. The immoderate size <5f his head 
was partly disguised by the long locks of hair, 
which, in slight curls, came nearly down to the 
lobe of his ears. His oval face, though tawny, 
was rather fair for an Arab, but neither pale nor 
high colored. The forehead was broad, and has 
fine, long, hut narrow eyebrows were separated 
by a vein, which could be seen throbbing when 
he was angry. Under long eyelashes sparkled 
blood shot black eyes through wide-slit eyelids. 
His nose was large, prominent, and slightly 
hooked ; the mouth was wide, showing a good 
set of teeth. His beard rose from the cheek¬ 
bones, and came down to the collar-bone; he 
clipped his moustaches, but did Uot shave them. 
He stooped, and was slightly humpbacked.— 
Philadelphia Ledger . 


He who studies only man, will get the body 
without the soul; he who studies only books, 
will get the soul without the body. 
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Borne tim os low ond toft it raoui, 

A gentle, soothing strain, 

W> raise the drooping spirit’s wing 
For its heftTonwnrd flight again. 

Anon, His a joyous song of praise, 
Resounding fall and clear, 

And freighted with BA’s brightest hopes, 
Undimmed by the fetthig tsar. 

But ah, too oft His a mournihl dirge, 
O’er the wayward human heart, 
Vempest*tossed on the waves of sin, 
Beguiled by the tempter’s art. 

And then, perchance, the musk tons 
Is almost lost In strife— 

He discord harsh, the tumult florae, 

Has seemed to quench ttu life. 

But >tls not gone—its echoes still 
Are thrilling in each heart— 

And not until its latest beat, 

WH1 that soft strain depart 

Then listen to its gentle song, 

That fetn would welcome bade 
The wanderer In sftnflri baths, 

To virtue’s shining track. 

And then In harmony and peace, 
like the Circling worlds above, 

We’ll glide along to the mask tines 
Of joy and heavenly knre. 


THE CHAMPION: 

OK, 

JUS VINCIT. 


BY K. O. GOUDOV. 


Dobing the long and tedious wan and die 
many fierce battles between the Christians and 
Moors in Andalusia and Grenada, few soldiers 
were more distinguished than Don Garcia de la 
Viqjao. In every contest where strength and 
oomrage were needed, there did his arm wield his 
knightly weapons with irresistible power, and 
there did his voice rise above the din of combat, 
as he thundered forth the war cry of his country, 
44 St logo y tienra Espana” 

But age and toil subdued the proud warrior, 
who had never yielded to the Moor, and loaded 
with honors by his monarch, and with praises 
Cram his follow-soldiers, he retired to his did bat- 
demented home. Here he busied himself in the 
education and care of his two lovely daughters, 
Blanche and Isabelle, the pride and boast of all 
Castile. Many Spaniards of acknowledged bear 


very and high position had sought their alliance, 
but all such offers had been invariably declined. 
The Don was well known, and as his castle was 
situated on the road from the northern part «f 
Spain to the contested provinces, he was often 
visited by parties of gallant soldiers, on their way 
to the seat of war. Bis castle gates were always 
opened wide, and the tired and weary knights 
blest the moment that they first caught sight of 
his towers. 

It was one beautiful day, when after a short 
peace, war had broken out anew, that Blanche 
and Isabelle de la Viejao were standing upon the 
battlements, looking out with delight upon the 
entrancing scene before them. The dark green 
foliage of the towering oaks finely contrasted 
with the lighter shade of the olive and the puns 
white blossoms of the orange tree, diffusing 
Sabssan odors for and wide; the gorgeously beau¬ 
tiful flowers lifting up their heads to heaven 
from the verdure of the plain, the many tinted 
clouds sailing aloft in a sea of the purest asms, 
and the bright rays of the morning sun, formed a 
scene of indescribable beauty, and upon which 
the sisters gazed with entrancing delight. 

But suddenly, far off in the distance, a trum¬ 
pet sounded faintly, a distant glistening of 
steel became visible; tiny pennons fluttered from 
spears, whieh the distance made to appear of 
fairy dimensions, and the cavalcade, winding its 
way across the plain, seemed bat small and few 
in number. But now the warders upon the 
towers sounded an answering note, and echo 
caught up the sound as it vibrated again and 
again. The party drew nearer and nearer, and 
at length approached the castle gate. The sen¬ 
tinel challenged, the drawbridge fell, the port¬ 
cullis was raised, and with ringing of steel and 
tramping of hoofs, they entered the castle. 

Here Don Garda was ready to receive Ms 
guests, and soon learned that the party consisted 
of the young Don Baymondo de Covilha and 
some two or three hundred of his vassals, who 
were on their way to join the army of the faith. 
That he was a Christian and a knight was enough, 
in Don Gaidai opinion, to entitle him to every 
service in his power, and accordingly, giving orders 
to his retainers to see that as for as possible the 
soldiers wanted for nothing, he led his guest in¬ 
to the banqueting hall. Here he made him ac¬ 
quainted with his two daughters, and Covilha 
thought he had never beheld such perfect sped- 
mens of female loveliness. 

Young in yean, and impetuous in disposition, 
Baymondo vowed that Isabelle should be the 
“ ladye of his hearte,” and, be he Moor or Chris¬ 
tian, that one who disputed her supreme beauty. 
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should bide one blow, dealt with all the force love 
can bestow. The maidens soon retired from the 
banqueting hall, and swiftly the wine cup sped 
from hand to hand with its ruddy contents, and 
as his heart warmed with the generous fluid, the 
old knight told of fierce combats and heady 
fights, of the tournament, the battle, and all the 
topics of knightly converse. The brave deeds of 
the Cid were extolled, and the bard sang ballads 
in his praise. Thus with mirth and feat and song, 
the day passed away, and early the next morning 
the young soldier bade adieu to his kind enter¬ 
tainer, with many thanks for his hospitality, and 
leaping in his saddle, the trumpets sounded and 
the troops were speedily out of sight. 

All that day in the castle the young knight was 
the subject of conversation, from the very lack¬ 
eys, who praised his gallant bearing and his per¬ 
fect horsemanship, up to Don Garcia himself, 
who could talk of nothing but his good looks, 
his courage and zeal, and be predicted that he 
would make the foul, misbelieving Saracens know 
how a good knight could strike. Nor was the 
gentle Isabelle herself indifferent. His manly 
beauty, his knightly mien and chivalric courtesy, 
were not lost upon her, and in her little heart 
there was a timid fluttering when his name was 
mentioned, which she would have told you was 
not love. 

But days came and went, and ever and anon 
some chance traveller or solitary soldier would 
bring tidings of the war, and however they differ¬ 
ed on other points, they all agreed on one, and 
that was, that the Christians were fighting stoutly, 
and among the bravest of their number was the 
young knight Covilha. 

As they heard the story of how he challenged 
the bravest of the Moors to single combat, every 
breath was hushed in eager expectation, and 
when they reported that, though desperately 
wounded, he had proved victorious in along and 
obstinate combat, the rafters ^shook with their 
peeling shouts of approval, and the old knight, 
as from long habit he clasped the hilt of his 
sword, said, exoltingly, “ I knew it! I knew it 1” 
But at last the Moors sued for peace, and King 
Pedro returned, with all his brave knights, to the 
capital, and there, with mirth and pleasure, they 
foigot the toils of war. 

It was during these festivities that Don Garcia 
and his daughters were invited to the court, and 
accordingly the old knight determined to pay his 
respects to his sovereign and to see his young 
friend Covilha, now high in rank and in the fa¬ 
vor of his prince. Truly it was a gallant show. 
Renowned soldiers fresh from the contest; tur* 
baned emirs held for ransom; lair and dis¬ 


tinguished guests, presented a brUUaat and nobis 
spectacle. Here, also, was a German prince, a 
renowned soldier, and heir to extensive territories.. 
He was tall and fine looking, and the Spanish beau¬ 
ties were nothing loth to be styled princess. But at 
a splendid entertainment, given by the king to 
his nobles, he met Blanche de la Viejao and in 
course of time made her his wife. The festivities on 
the occasion only served to increase the rejoicings 
of the court and the unexampled magnificence 
displayed, excited universal admiration. 

Thus with peace and joy the time passed , 
pleasantly along, till the Moors having gained 
fresh strength again took the field. Pedro and 
his army advanced to meet them; Blanche de¬ 
parted with her husband to his estates, and Isa¬ 
belle and Don Garda returned to the castle. 
Here the days glided easily away, until dark re¬ 
ports of the prince were spread abroad in the cas¬ 
tle. Men said he was jealous, terribly jealous, 
and that the princess led a miserable life, on ac¬ 
count of hia dark suspicion- His frame shook 
with anger, and his voice trembled with emotion, 
as Don Garda declared his intention of going to 
his daughter; and preparing a stout band of his 
retainers, he set out with Isabelle. When he ar¬ 
rived here, he found that it was even worse than 
he had expected; for the prince maddened with 
rage, had vowed that, if in three days she did 
not prove her innocence, or if a champion did 
not appear to do battle in her behalf, within the 
specified time, her life should atone for his 
dishonor. 

Distracted by despair Don Garcia essayed 
again and again to save her life, but age had 
destroyed his vigor, and the prince would not 
listen to his entreaties; his little band of spear¬ 
men were powerless in the midst of the sovereign’s 
soldiers, and at first frantic with a knowledge of 
his own powerlessness, he at last sunk into a 
moody, morose apathy. 

At length the third day arrived. The lists had 
been prepared, and at one end sat the prince, 
his countenance pale and anxious; at the other 
was the unfortunate princess, accompanied by 
her broken-hearted father and sister. Immediate* 
ly in front of the princess’s seat were stationed the 
accuser, a knight of extraordinary strength and 
courage, and who had never been wonted in 
tournament or battle, sheathed in a complete suit 
of glittering armor inlaid with burnished gold* 
His visor was open, and disclosed the features eft 
a man, who, though extremely handsome, bora 
the marks of evil passions upon his brow. 

The space in front of the unhappy Blanche, 
which had been set aside for her champion, was 
vacant, and about midway of the lists was an 
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Aperture cloeed by a curtain of a Wood red hoe. 
What it concealed or portended, no one knew. 
Hour followed hour, until at length the prince 
impatiently demanded if no champion had ap¬ 
peared ; and on being answered in the negative, 
he made a signal, and lo! the red curtain arose 
and disclosed a grim, swarthy figure, clad in 
leaflet, and leaning on a huge two-handed sword; 
a block was close by, and the unhappy wife 
needed net to be told that the deathsman stood 
before her. 

The deep indignation with which the people 
received this sight, prevented their perceiving the 
entrance of a knight into the lists, where he took 
his stand among a number of soldiers at the 
farther end. It was not until the heralds had 
demanded whether there was any champion to 
do battle in behalf of the Princess Blanche, that 
the strange knight came forward, and flinging 
his gauntlet in the arena, replied in a deep voice: 

“ I come to do battle on behalf of the Princess 
Blanche, foully and slanderously accused, and to 
prove her innocence, by doing battle to the utter¬ 
most, with the one who shall dare to assert her 
guilty*” 

Aery of joy burst forth from the people, and 
the accuser riding forward took up the gauntlet, 
and said: “ I accept the gage of battle.” 

The knights then took their respective posi¬ 
tions, and having closed their visors and laid 
their lances in rest* they stood perfectly motion¬ 
less, awaiting the signal. The people in the 
meanwhile gazed eagerly upon the champion, 
endeavoring to discover who he might be. He 
was mounted upon a milk white war-horse, his 
armor was painted white, his plume was of the 
same color, and there appeared to be nothing by 
which he could be known. His shield was of the 
purest white, and bore upon it in blood-red let- 
ten the Biinpie device, “ Jus vincit .” 

At length the trumpets sounded a point of war, 
the heralds gave the word, and the combatants 
met with a shock that made the boldest tremble. 
The spears were shivered np to the very gaunt¬ 
lets, and the steeds thrown back on their 
haunches. Having recovered them by the use of 
the spur, the knights encountered with battle- 
axes, and dealt the most furious blows. The ac¬ 
cuser seemed to have the advantage in this species 
of combat, and rising in his stimips he dealt 
such a blow upon the helm of the champion as 
hurled him from his horse. Leaping np in an 
instant he drew his sword, and, stung to mad¬ 
ness by his discomfiture, fell fiercely upon his 
opponent, and while aiming a dreadful blow, his 
horse sheered to one side and received the stroke 
intended for his master. Furious with pain, he 


became unmanageable, and compelled his rider 
to dismount and continue the contest on foot 

The knights then attacked with fresh fury until 
their armor was hacked ont of all shape; great 
gaping wounds were made at every stroke, and 
enfeebled with loss of blood they could hardly 
raise their weapons. At the sight of her champion 
failing, the princess uttered such a piercing shriek 
that involuntarily the opponents separated; but 
on learning the cause of the interruption, the 
white knight, mad with passion, rushed on his 
opponent, shouting, “ Jus vincit! Jus vincit /”— 
and his fury supplying his want of real strength, 
he beat down all opposition, struck his opponent 
repeatedly on the helmet, till its fastenings burst, 
and then hurled him to the ground defenceless 
and at his mercy. 

“ Confess,” he shouted, in a voice of thunder. 
" Confess, or thou dicst!” 

“ Never!” cried the prostrate knight. “ Never! 
while I live ” 

The champion drew back his sword, the gory 
steel waved in the air, but the fear of immediate 
death conquered the stubborn resolution of his 
foe, and at the cry, “ Miserecordia” his sword 
foil harmless at his feet. 

“She is innocent! I am the guilty one!” 
said the conquered knight, in a faint voice. 

Straightway the deathlike stillness was broken 
by a shout which showed what hold Blanche had 
upon the affections of her people. When the 
applause had ceased, the people looked again to 
the lists, for there, above the dead body of his foe 
the champion had fallen senseless—almost life¬ 
less. Learned leeches were summoned to attend 
him, for as for his opponent he wanted nothing 
upon earth. It was only when they undid the 
claspings of his helmet and gorget that the face 
of the victor was seen, and though stained with 
blood and dust, the quick eye of affection and 
gratitude discerned the noble countenance of Don 
Raymondo de Covilha. He had heard of the 
doom of the lovely Blanche, and convinced of her 
innocence, he had become her champion—with 
what success the reader already knows. It was 
not until many weary days that the gallant young 
Raymondo recovered, and became able to bear 
the weight of his armor; bat the tedium of his 
recovery was lessened by the gratitude of Blanche, 
and a still dearer feeling in the breast of Isabelle. 
The prince, ashamed of his former mistrust, re¬ 
doubled his tenderness, and at the nuptials of 
Raymondo and Isabelle, he is reported to have 
said to Don Garcia: ' 

“ My father, I am a soldier, and have seen 
many a stout struggle, but never did I see mortal 
man fight as he who has for his motto, * Jus vincit* ** 
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FOREVER AMD FOREVER. 
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Sweet Nea held her hand in mine, 
Betide os rolled the river; 

M Wilt lore me, Nea?” and die Mid, 

“ Forever and forever!” 

And when the ropes blushed again, 

I stood beside that river, 

Bat Nea, darling, she was gone 
Forever and forever! 

She went with blossoms in the spring, 
And shall I see her never? 

Ah, yes! for those yon love, love on 
Forever and forever. 

“ There is another better woekL,” 
Where pain and death are never; 

There she and I shall live and love 
Forever and forever. 


A CHAPTER ON OYSTERS. 


BY THE OLD *UW. 

We have a word to say about oysters; and 
the popularity of the topic would excuse us if we 
were twice as tedious as we mean to be. Few 
people dislike this luscious shell-fish. Aged men 
are not averse to oysters, and children “cry for 
them/* just as they are supposed to for Russia 
salve. So exquisite is the delectation of the pal¬ 
ate in the consumption of this bivalve, that uni¬ 
versal opinion seems to have settled as a primal 
condition to its enjoyment, that oysters mutt be 
eaten in secret; that no noise or bustle or garish 
worldly display, no covetous or even unsympa¬ 
thising eyes should intrude upon the oyster-eater. 
The true oyster-eater is & modest man. There 
are beings destitute of delicacy and refinement, 
people who eat for the mere purpose of satisfy¬ 
ing hunger, who devour oysters with as little re¬ 
sponsibility as they would codfish and potatoes. 
Such fellows can gorge themselves at a stall in 
the open street, in the presence of a multitude, 
and wonder why men of finer mould require deep 
alcoves and silken curtains, and soft carpets that 
give back no echo to the tread. They would be 
loot at Florence's—dismayed, perplexed. 

It was our chance lately, when we had suffered 
our usual dinner at home to slip by unheeded, to 
find ourselves in a remote quarter of the city, 
with a certain internal “ reminder ** of the wants 
of human nature. Hard-by rose a neat “ ten- 
footer/* with a gorgeous sign over the door, 
whtreon was emblazoned the attractive and talis- 
manic word “ oysters” Various Hole hints and 
professions were uttered by squares of piper 


pasted in the window-pane*—such as “ stewed,” 
“ roasted/* “ fresh from the shell,*’ etc. Befog, 
as we observed, somewhat hungry, we catered 
rapidly, and rashly ordered an oyster-stew upos 
the threshold. The proprietor of the establish¬ 
ment, a thinnish man, with no hair or eyebrows, 
and eyelashes of the color of faded gingerbread, 
prepared to comply with the demand, while ws 
cast a hurried glance around ns. We saw that 
we had been entrapped. The room was ham 
and dismal, with a sanded floor. There was as 
alcove, no curtains, and but one table, a little 
slab rather than a table, covered, with a green oil 
doth; and the stool beside it was so shriveHed- 
np and meagre, that it appeared to threaten im¬ 
palement to any one who should entrust it wish 
his person. 

The oyster man now relieved the ted ium of 
his preparations, by asking a great many ques¬ 
tions relative to his operation; de m a nd i n g to fas 
informed whether he had put in milk enough, if 
he shouldn't add a UeUe grain more butter, pais 
thetically stating that butter had “ riz/* but geu- 
erouflly adding that the fact made no sort of odh; 
and all as if we were bound to act as cook red 
superintend our own meal. At length the oys¬ 
ters were placed before ns, accompanied fey l 
dropsical greenish bottle, the inner aides of which 
were covered with thick patches of to mato cat¬ 
sup that clung like leeches to the glass; a loafo ’ 
ish tin pepper-box, that had been ia a goodmg 
hard fights, and got its head knocked oa$ •f 
shape, so that standing with its handle akhfo 
and its perforated top flattened and bent, hfed 
the most rakish air imaginable; and a ubsB 
plate containing some fossil remains of a pfo 
fied cabbage-stump steeped in cider, intended to 
represent cold-slaw. The oyster-man, aftar res¬ 
ting down the bowl, deposited himself oO a rick¬ 
ety chair hard by, with a rank “ long-nine *' alight 
in his mouth, and nodding familiarly at us, said, 
in a cheerful tone of encouragement, “ Now, then, 
go in and win.'* 

Observing us to grope hopelessly about for al 
oyster, the half-dozen that were in thd maee 
being so emaciated as to elude all the vigilante 
of the iron spoon, he drawled out “Eyerisw 
don’t look numerous in a big bowL” Apolo¬ 
gizing for the temerity of one we finally •** 
ceeded in entrapping, he added, that, “ Cootiog 
eyesters alien srvnk ’em up/* and had the andsr 
dty to assert that the one in question, was “M 
big as his hand when it came out of the shell/* 
We swallowed his impertinence and his oysiess 
in disgust; and never was a ninepence more re 
luctantly paid or more inadequately deserved 
than that we left upon his grimmy counter. We 
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shook the sand of that shop from our feet, as we 
exnreged into the street; and we mentally re¬ 
solved to draw its likeness, as the antipodes of all 
it ought to be—and to show it up as a warning 
to nU men who might be tempted to go into the 
business, without taste for their craft, or con¬ 
sciences for their customers. 


A PRESENTIMENT AND FT8 FULFILMENT. 

About two. or three years ago, a young, lady, 
resident of this village, who at the time was in 
the foil enjoyment of good health, was visited one 
night at her bedside (as she affirmed at the time) 
by an apparition, who in solemn accents inform¬ 
ed her that at the age of eighteen she would be 
an inhabitant of another and a better world. She 
made the incident known to her mother, who 
vainly endeavored to erase the circumstance from 
the mind of her daughter by treating it as the 
hallucination of a dream. The daughter, how¬ 
ever, averred that she was in possesuon of her 
faculties and wide awake at the time of receiving 
the spiritual visitor; and such was the effect it 
had upon her mind, that from a girl foil of life 
sad glee, she became thoughtful and reserved, 
and gradually sunk under its depressing influ¬ 
ence, until during the past year ,she became a 
tenant of onr village grave-yard at the age of 
eighteen 1 —Kinderhook Rough Note*. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

A recent work of science gives the following 
novel experiment, which settles a question of 
tome importance in philosophy: 900 pounds 
weight ot earth was dned in an oven, and after- 
wads put in an earthern vessel. The earth was 
then moistened with rain water, and a willow tree, 
weighing five pounds, was placed therein. Dur¬ 
ing five years the earth was watered with rain or 
pure water; the willow grew and flourished, and 
to prevent the earth being mixed with fresh earth 
or dust from any source, it was covered with a 
motel plate numerously perforated to admit air 
ouljrw After growing in the air for five years the 
tree was removed ana found to weigh 169 pounds, 
pins, and the earth in the vessel being removed, 
dried and weighed, was discovered to have lost 
only about two ounces of its original weight. 
Thas 164 pounds of woody fibre, bark and roots 
were certainly produced, bat from what source, 
unless from air i—Scientific Journal. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

8ome years since, when Gulliver kept a carpet 
store in the city, a wag of an artist succeeded, in 
obtaining credit for a carpet to bis studio. The 
debt having become due, Gulliver called for his 
pay seme half-dozen times, but could never find 
the artist at home. At last he was so fortunate 
as to meet him on the stairs, when the following 
colloquy took place: 

Gulliver—“ Sir, are you ready to pay my bill V* 

Artist —“ I don't know you, sir/' 

Gulliver—“ Not know me l Why. my name 
is Gulliver." 

Artist—“I can't say I know you, but I have 
heard of your travel* V* — Mail. 


CIVILITY IS A FORTUNE. 

Civility is a fortune itself, for a courteous man 
always succeeds in life, and that even when per¬ 
sons of ability sometimes foil. The famous 
Duke of Malborough is a case in point. It is 
said of him by one contemporary, that his agree¬ 
able manners often converted an enemy into a 
friend; and, by another, that it was more pleas¬ 
ing to be denied a favor by his grace, than to re¬ 
ceive one from other men. The gracious man¬ 
ners of Charles James Fox preserved him from 
personal dislike, even at the time when he was 
politically the most unpopular man in the king- 
dom. The history of our own country is full of 
examples of success obtained by civility. The 
experience of every man furnishes, if we but re¬ 
call the past, frequent instances where conciliato¬ 
ry manners have made the fortunes of physicians, 
lawyers, divines, politicians, merchants, and, in¬ 
deed, individuals of all pursuits. In being intro¬ 
duced to a stranger, his affability, or the reverse, 
creates instantaneously a prepossession in his be¬ 
half, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice 
against him. To mep, civility is in fact, what 
beauty is to women; it is a general passport to 
favor; a letter of recommendation written in a 
language that every stranger understands. The 
best of men have often injured themselves by ir¬ 
ritability and consequent rudeness, as the greatest 
scoundrels have frequently succeeded by their 
plausible manners. Of two men, equal in all 
respects, the courteous one has twice the chance 
for fortune .—Philadelphia Post. 


CHRISTIANS RELAPSING INTO PAGANISM. 

It is said that since Ceylon became subject to 
the Christian Queen of England, it has become 
much more of a heathen country than it was be¬ 
fore. Three hundred years ago the Portuguese 
made great efforts to convert the natives to Ike 
Roman Catholic faith. When the Dutch get 
possession of the island, theyr divided it into 
240 parishes; built numerons churches, translated 
numerous portions of the Bible into the native 
tongues, maintained European missionaries, and 
even compelled the natives to be baptized. In 
1795, when the island fell into the hands of the En¬ 
glish, there were 350,000 native Protestant Chris¬ 
tians. In the first year of British rule, SOO heathen 
temples were built in one province only; in six¬ 
teen years, more than half the native Protestant 
Christians abandoned their religion; and in 1851 
the whole number of Christians in connection with 
all the Protestant missions was said to be only 
18,046 !—English Paper . 


MEDICINE EATERS. 

There is no country in the world where the peo¬ 
ple are so addicted to the medicine-eating pro¬ 
pensity as the United States. It has grown to bo 
a perfect mania. The fact is, Nature never de¬ 
signed the human body to bo such a receptacle of 
medicine. If men would study the laws of Na¬ 
ture, diet properly instead of excessively, be reg*> 
ular in their habits, instead of regular in their 
doses, use common sense and cold water freely, 
and the doctor as little as possible, they woufa 
live longer, suffer less, and pa^ little for the 
privilege .—Neva York Alla*. 
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DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


ST ABVOL4 TEATS*. 


A lovely flower did sweetly bloom 
Within the garden of my heart, 

Bnt nought could stay the fearful doom 
That bid its glories all depart. 

Bnt yet not all, for memory still 
With pensive pleasure lores to trace, 

With more than boasted artist's skill, 
Bach look, and smile, and living grace. 

One little lock of golden hair, 

A sad memento still I keep, 

Of that sweet infant once so feir, 

Bo early called in death to sleep. 

But snares, alas, are thickly set, 

Along the untried paths of youth, 

And scalding, bitter tears oft wet 
The cheek of innocence and truth. 

Barth's blighted hopes and wasting cares 
Iler gentle spirit oannot know; 

Reflecting thus I dry my tears, 

And meekly bear the heavy blow. 


MRS. MORRISON’S MISTAKE. 


BY SABAII K. BARSTOW. 


“ Not a domestic will I ever trust again—no, 
Mr. Morrison 1 It is really a shame—the way 
I’vo been imposed upon, by servants, ever since 
the day I went to housekeeping. The most 
faithless, ungrateful set—and that dreadful Kath¬ 
arine, I declare, the worst of all! To think how 
I prized that girl, and told everybody what a 
treasure she was, and thought myself so lucky 
in getting her! But it's just the way. Now, 
what am I to do, Mr. Morrison V* 

“ Get a girl in Katharine's place, I suppose; 
though I don’t know how much we shall hotter 
ourselves. For my part, Mrs. Morrison, I hate 
the whole tribe of servants, from beginning to 
end. They're all dishonest alike, in my opin¬ 
ion. If it wasn't that you couldn’t get along 
without them, not one should set foot in my 
house.” 

“ You dbn’t detest them worse than I do, Mr. 
Morrison, goodness knows. I wish I could do 
every atom of my own work, and not be tor¬ 
mented with the creatures. To think about 
their treachery and deceit! For now that Kath¬ 
arine has proved herself no better than the rest, 
I don’t believe an honest one can be found.” 

u Well, we must put up with what comes first 
to hand now, I suppose. I’ll go to the intelli¬ 
gence office, and see what lean find.” 

“ 0, but Mr. Morrison, for pity’s sake don’t 


bring home anything and everything—do look 
and see that the giri's a decent-looking one, who¬ 
ever you get.” 

“ Of course; but perhaps I mayn't meet with 
one to day. What will yon do in that case 1 
Couldn't yon get somebody to help yon, mean¬ 
while ?” 

“I don't know—no, indeed, of comae not! 
Whom should I get ? Bnt don't for pity's sake 
suppose such a thing 1 I tell yon I can't possi¬ 
bly get along without one longer than today— 
and mercy knows how I shall make out as it is! 
Here it is. washing-day, and Mrs. Murray has 
got washing enough to last her till night, and 1 
most go to cooking dinner and doing up the 
housework myself, iu the midst of it. O, that 
dreadful Katharine! To think that she should 
turn out so!” 

“ Well, Mrs. Morrison, you must look out for 
the next one that comes—that's all I know." 

“ That I will. I'll never trust a soul of-torn 
again! I'll watch them closer than a cat would 
a mouse; for there's not one of them, I believe, 
that wouldn't do as Katharine's done—if not 
worse. I declare, I can't help thinking shout 
that creature, and it's-enough to make one cry 
with vexation I Well! if ever I catch any of my 
help doing what Katharine did, I'll not bo con¬ 
tent with dismissing her withont a character, bet 
I’ll give her up to the law. That’s what IU do.” 
And Mrs. Morrison, with this, tied on an im¬ 
mense apron over her morning-dress, and de¬ 
scended to the culinary regions, to look after tin 
dinner, with her mind in a state pat *■ 
scription. 

Ever since she first went to housekeeping, ts 
she said, she had been tormented with servaa*, 
in one way or another; and finally, when she 
flattered herself she had found a perfect treasure, 
and had kept this treasure, in the shape of Mmi 
Katharine O’Callahan, for the space of tines 
months, it was discovered that Miss Katharai 
was in the habit of supplying her family in food, 
from her master’s table, besides helping henelf, 
quietly, to various articles of her mistress's prop¬ 
erty, whenever she found it convenient. On the 
very morning of the conversation above record- 
ed, she had betrayed herself in the act of filling 
her big brother's basket with numerous good 
things from the store-room, and utterly discom¬ 
posed by the* sudden appearance of Mr. Mor¬ 
rison, allowed him to extort from her a con¬ 
fession that such had been her practice nearly 
ever since she had been there; and shortly, Other 
peccadilloes were brought forward to tbe tigbt, 
which, altogether, formed an array of wickedness 
and audacity perfectly astonishing. Now, Mrs- 
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Morrison found out what bad become of the 
bracelet which she thought she had lost at Mrs. 
Marsh’s party; now, her lace pelerine, and 
sleeves, and collar, which had been purloined 
from the clothes-line some weeks previously, 
were suddenly accounted for; now, Mr. Mor¬ 
rison’s shirt-studs and diamond-pin were brought 
from the lists of the lost. True, Katharine de¬ 
clared she didn’t take the bracelet, nor the laces, 
although she confessed to the rest. But then, of 
course, although she said it, she was not for a 
moment to be believed. No, of course not! She 
had lost all right to be believed. Mrs. Morrison 
declared she would never believe her in the 
world; or any other servant, she added. 

So this morning, the lady set about preparing 
dinner in a state of the greatest perturbation. 
She missed Katharine’s services, and continually 
lamented their loss; for doing her work alone, 
now,, she realized their value. But her indigna¬ 
tion at the recollection of the girl’s treachery 
remained at its full height, notwithstanding she 
felt the need of help, and fretted unceasingly be¬ 
cause she was without it; yet, even while she 
waited, with the utmost impatience, the arrival 
of some one, was predisposed to judge by her 
experience with Katharine every domestic whom 
she might henceforth employ. 

It may reasonably be supposed that Mrs. 
Morrison was by no means in the best humor in 
the world, when she went to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Murray, the honest Scotch washerwoman, thought 
so when she came in, but it was not her concern. 
Besides, she supposed that Mrs. Morrison had 
her trials, as well as poorer people, and in her 
charitable heart made it out all right. 

“ Mrs. Murray,” said Mrs. Morrison, as she 
brought in from the pantry the meat which the 
butcher’s boy had just left, “ Mrs. Murray, how 
long will it take you to do up the washing 
to-day?” 

Mrs. Murray looked dubiously towards the 
great basket of clothes lying close by. Mr. 
Morrison and Tom (that was the son, a young 
man of seventeen) were both extremely fastid¬ 
ious in regard to their linen—more so than was 
needftil or reasonable, as Mrs. Morrison herself 
declared, although she was equally unmerciful 
h& the way of starched cambrics and embroid¬ 
eries, and consequently, the clothes-basket gen¬ 
erally presented a formidable appearance on 
Mondays. To-day, however, it was piled up 
higher than usual, and the washerwoman doubt¬ 
ed her ability to finish before half past three or 
four in the afternoon. 

“ Half past three or four 1 Dear me, Mrs. 
Munray, it appears to me that you might finish 


j sooner than that,” said Mrs. Morrison, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ Yes, ma’am; but ye see the shirts—twelve 
o' them—yes, thirteen, and six sheets, and all 
those ruffled pillow-cases, and your clothes be¬ 
sides—” 

"Well, well, never mind,” interrupted the 
lady, testily, “ bo as quick as you can, fori want 
to go out this afternoon.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I’ll get done as soon as pos¬ 
sible,” answered Mrs. Murray, humbly. And 
with redoubled exertion, she continued her labor. 

Poor Mrs. Murray ! A weary time she had 
of it, working in that hot basement all day long; 
but though her arms grew tired, and her feet 
ached with standing, and the great drops stood 
on her heated brow, she toiled with a contented 
and hopeful heart, for wouldn’t she have fifty 
cents at night to carry home, to help make up 
the rent that was due to-morrow ? And a pic¬ 
ture of the pleasant though humble apartment 
that was all her home, with its bright walls and 
snowy floor, and the sweet afternoon sunshine— 
the snnshine that was hers as well as the rich 
man’s—shining in through the open doorway, 
and her husband coming from his work to meet 
her, as she came from hers—all this came to her, 
standing there over the steaming wash-tub. And 
she rubbed away, smiling to herself as she 
worked, thinking of it. Mrs. Morrison’s testi- 
ness was forgotten for awhile in that cheering 
day-dream. It took very little to make her 
happy ; and while she could keep out of debt, 
and had her health, and conld help Jamie keep 
the roof over their heads, she was a glad and for¬ 
tunate woman. 

Well, Mrs. Morrison dressed the meat and 
vegetables, and made a pudding, and got the 
dinner progressing satisfactorily, altogether, and 
by that time it was twelve o'clock. Not a sign 
of any girl was there yet; and with a fretful 
sigh, the lady went up stairs to attend to things 
there. The parlors were dusted and arranged, 
after a little while, and then a thousand other 
things, in various directions about the honse, 
claimed her attention. Between looking after 
her culinary affairs, and doing whatever other 
work required to be done, it was three o'clock 
almost before she knew it; and she bad scarcely 
time to re arrange her hair, and change her 
dress, before Mr. Morrison came in to dinner, 
followed directly after by Tom. 

She hastened to meet her husband, with in¬ 
quiries concerning his success at the intelligence 
office. She could not but be gratified to learn 
that he had secured a girl, and one who prom¬ 
ised, from her general appearance and address, 
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and from her avowed qualifications, the most 
perfect satisfaction. She was to come that even¬ 
ing. A sigh of relief escaped Mrs. Morrison. 
Her morning’s toil, in one way and another, had 
completely wearied her out; and she was really 
elated with the prospect of assistance. She Was 
quite willing to wait till evening, if the girl 
could come then. 

" Is she Irish V ' she demanded of her hnsband. 

"No—an English girl, stout and healthy- 
looking, and as neat as one could wish. She 
seems active and capable, and has a civil, frank, 
honest manner, that alone recommended her. 
An English girl would be a prize to you, I 
thought.” 

“ Yes, indeed—not an Irish girl shall ever 
come into my family again. And as it is,” she 
added, with the memory of Katharine’s wicked¬ 
ness still rankling in her mind, “ as it is, there’s 
no knowing whether the English mayn’t be just 
as bad. I shall keep a sharp eye upon this one, 
at any rate. She may have her faults, in spite 
of her honest appearance. What’s her name !” 

" Margaret Willett. I dare say you will like 
her, Mrs. Morrison.” 

“ I should hope so,” joined in Tom, " for it’s 
a regular boro, blacking one’s boots one’s self, in 
the morning. So I hope you'll make up your 
mind to keep her.” 

He was a very fine young gentleman, Tom 
Morrison. Happy the maid-of-all-work in his 
mother’s house, who was obliged to run hither 
and thither, at the command of Mr. Tom Mor¬ 
rison. A weary life of it she led. 

Dinner was over, and Mr. Morrison, after a 
half-hour’s reading of the morning papers, in the 
•kting-room, put on his hat and went back to the 
store. Mrs. Morrison, who was just putting 
away the dinner-dishes, heard the front door 
shut. 

"Iwonder where Thomas is?” she said to 
herself. "It is time he wore at the counting- 
room.” 

Going through the sitting-room, on her way to 
the basement, she looked at Mr. Morrison’s 
watch, which hung over the mantel, and which 
he had left at home, on account of the chain be¬ 
ing broken. It was after four. 

“ Tom,” she called at the foot of the stairs, 

" Tom, aren’t you going to the store this after¬ 
noon ?” 

And Tom, from his chamber, answered that 
he was just sealing a letter, which he desired to 
mail on his way to his place of business. 

So Mrs. Morrison went down to the kitchen, 
and presently heard her son come down stairs, 
and shortly leave the house. Mrs. Murray had 


not yet finished washing, but a half-hour mow, 
she thought, would see the last piece disposed 
of; and, tired as she was, the reflection wv 
cheering to her. Mrs. Morrison left her at her 
work, and went back up stairs to receive a lady 
visitor. It was too late to go out this afternoon, 
so she devoted the remainder of the afternoon to 
her friend, in a comfortable chat, during which 
she gave a detailed account of her man y griev¬ 
ances in domestic matters, enlarging prindpaHj 
on Katharine’s scandalous behaviour, being re¬ 
galed, on the part of her friend, with remin¬ 
iscences of corresponding misfortunes. 

Mrs. Morrison was aroused by the voice of 
Mrs. Murray, who, with her bonnet on, came and 
knocked at the parlor door, to tell the lady thu 
she had done washing, and that the clothes were 
all dried and folded in the baskets, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few pieces which she had put om 
last, and that now she was going home. So 
Mrs. Morrison paid her, and she went, with 
weary limbs but a light heart, homeward. Not i 
great while after, her visitor departed, and at 
seven, Mr. Morrison came home to tea. He in¬ 
quired if the new girl had como yet. 

" No—she seems to be in no hairy,” r e tro d 
his wife. 

"O, well, I dare say she will be vshnHi 
enough to pay for making you wait a little, job 
will find,” returned Mr. Bforrison, anxious, bj 
endeavoring to propitiate his wife in favor of tk 
new girl, to save himself the trouble of a Mi 
hunt through the intelligence office. 

After tea, the two adjourned to the sitting 
room. Tom had gone to the theatre with a 
fellow-clerk, and it was somewhat lonely, lb- 
Morrison took a newspaper from his coat pocket 
to read. 

" By-the-way, Mrs. Morrison,” he said, *I 
have got my chain repairedand he stepped to 
the mantel. Then he turned about. 

" O, you’ve got It, I suppose, haven’t yon, 
Mrs. Morrison?” 

"Got what?” 

* “ Why, my watch.” 

"No, I haven't. It is hanging up there, 
isn’t it?” 

" No—I don’t see it” 

" Mr. Morrison, yon don’t tell mo tint irstth 
is gone ?" she cried, rising. 

" Come and look for yourself.” 

She went to the mantel and saw the nail wfow 
the watch had hung—nothing more. The hat¬ 
band and wife regarded each other with aston¬ 
ishment. He was the first to speak. 

"Mrs. Bforrison, who has beenhere? ffect 
dfamer, I ihean.” i 
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“ Not a soul in the room. It looks like Kath¬ 
arine's doings. If she were here—” 

“She isn't here, Mrs. Morrison. And the 
watch couldn't have gone without hands. Whose 
heads could they have been ?" 

“ Sure enough—whose ? No one has entered 
the room, to my knowledge, except myself and 
Mis.—" 

She paused, as a sadden thought struck her, 
and glanced at her husband. 

“ Well," he said, “ why don't you go on?" 

“ And Mrs . Murray / There, Mr. Morrison, 
that creature—" 

“ Is just what I suspected. Not a whit better 
than all the rest. That’s my opinion." 

“ Exactly, Mr. Morrison. It just entered my 
mind that she passed through here, on her way 
to the parlor, to let me know that she was ready 
to go home. O, the wicked, ungrateful thing! 
Now I remember how odd she looked, and how 
her hand trembled when I paid her. No won¬ 
der 1 Mr. Morrison, I haven't a doubt remain¬ 
ing! Now something must be done. I dare 
say that woman knew about Katharine, and 
thought if we let her off so easy, that she might 
take whatever she pleased, without fear of pun¬ 
ishment, even if she should be detected. But 
•he shall be punished 1 Mr. Morrison, you’d bet¬ 
ter go directly down to her house—you know 
where she lives—and take a police officer with 
you, to arrest her. Perhaps you may get the 
watch bade; but there’s no telling. At any 
rate, even if you do, don't let that creature 
escape. She deserves to be made an example 
of. That splendid gpld watch, that cost one 
hundred dollars 1 Hurry, Mr. Morrison, as last 
as you can." 

Seising his hat, Mr. Morrison started off. 
Procuring a police officer, he hastened to the 
humble dwelling of the poor washerwoman. 
They found her alone, her husband being away, 
and immediately charged her with the theft. 

The poor woman was horror-struck. With 
tears in her eyes, she protested her innooenoe; 
but her accuser was mot a pitiful man. He in¬ 
sisted on her gnilt, and threatened her with the 
most rigorous punishment, unless she instantly 
restored the stolen property. 

She was almost wild with grief. " But I ha'e 
Da got the thing, I tell ye!" she cried, fran¬ 
tically. “ Winna ye hear me ? How can IgiVt 
ye, when I ha'e't not?" 

“ Don't tell me you haven't got it, woman!" 
Mr. Morrison answered, sternly. “ Pll find it, 
shortly. Come, Buckley, search the room!" 

And they did search; but in vain. No watch 
was forthcoming. Mrs. Murray's faoe ff*w 


brighter, with the idea that they .were now con¬ 
vinced of her innocence. 

“ Did na I tell ye," she cried, 11 that I had it 
not ? Noo I hope ye'll believe me.” 

But what was her honor to hear Mr. Morrison 
declare that, if it was not in the house, she mast 
have sold it I , 

“ 0, hoo can ye, Mr. Morrison—hoo can ye!" 
she uttered, wringing her hands. “ 0, what will 
become o' me ?" 

“ Become of yon ? Why, you’ll go straight 
to prison, ma’am— that’s What will become of 
you! Come, Buckley; march her off." 

Throwing herself at his feet, she begged ear¬ 
nestly for pity, asserting her innocence with such 
simplicity and truthfulness, that the officer, al¬ 
ready disposed to believe her, hesitated to pro¬ 
ceed to immediate action. He was astonished at 
and ashamed of Mr. Morrison's unmanly be¬ 
haviour. Mrs. Murray entreated that she might 
not be sent to prison. She begged only to go up 
to Mrs. Morrison, and endeavor to persuade her 
of her innocence. In this the officer seconded 
her. He was a man of much humanity, and it 
troubled him to witness her distress. Turning 
aside, he recommended Mr. Morrison to accede 
to her request. He did so, reluctantly, and they 
immediately proceeded to that gentleman's res¬ 
idence. Here Mrs. Morrison was eagerly await¬ 
ing her husband’s appearance; and seeing the 
washerwoman coming also, commenced over¬ 
whelming her with reproaches. 

In vain Mrs. Murray attempted to convince 
her hard accusers of her innocence. She de¬ 
clared that she had not even seen a watch, when 
she passed through the sitting-room, on going 
home. She asserted her incapability of theft. 
She appealed to them if she had not always been 
found trustworthy, since they had employed her. 
She urged the good character—the honest ***** 
she had always borne. 

And in the midst of this scene, the door-hell 
rung. The new girl had come—a fair-haired, 
bright-faced, buxom-looking English girl, whose 
appearance spoke well in her favor, as Mrs. Mor¬ 
rison could not but acknowledge, at first sight. 
She lifted her trunk in from the steps, where the 
coachman had left it, as though it were a feather; 
and then, with bonnet and shawl still on, stepped 
inside the parlor door, where she stood, while 
Mrs. Morrison alternately plied her with ques¬ 
tions, and loaded poor Mrs. Murray with the 
most heartless reproaches and accusations. Mar¬ 
garet Willett's answers were honest and satis¬ 
factory; and after some fifteen minutes' timet 
Mrs. Monrfeou said: 

"WMl, Maigant, yon any go up tUin ■ 
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three Sights, die second door on the left—and 
take your things off. That’s your room.*' 

But she never noticed that Margaret stood 
perfectly still, instead of obeying her, and gath¬ 
ering, from her accusations, and Mrs. Murray’s 
earnest, tearful protestations, a pretty distinct 
idea of the business going on before her. She 
stood by in silence, thinking how soon, in Mrs. 
Morrison's service, she herself might be placed in 
a position similar to that of this poor woman, 
with no way of proving her innocence. Her 
ruddy cheeks grew ruddier still, as she listened 
to Mrs. Morrison’s unladylike language. 

Suddenly, the front door opened, and Tom 
Morrison entered. Throwing his cap upon the 
stand in the hall, he advanced towards the scene 
of action. 

“ Hallo, mother, what's the fuss ?” demanded 
he, in his elegant way. 

'* Fuss enough, I should think, Tom!" re¬ 
turned his mother, angrily. “ Here this auda¬ 
cious woman has been stealing your father’s 
watch, that was hanging up in the sitting-room 
to-day, and she declares she hasn’t seen it! But 
there’s proof enough, and I wont stand here 
talking any longer. Now, Mr. Morrison, I will 
have justice done this time. She sha’n’t escape, 
as Katharine did. Will yon have her taken off, 
or not ?” 

“Hold on, mother!” cried Tom Morrison, 
coloring up to the roots of his hair; “ don’t be 
in such a hurry. You’ve no need to think, be¬ 
cause Katharine O’Callahan was a thief, that 
everybody else is, as well. There's the watch 1” 
and drawing it from his pocket, he laid it upon 
the table. “ I took it before I went from dinner, 
this afternoon, to wear to the theatre this 
evening.” 

There was silence—perfect, unbroken—among 
all there except Mrs. Murray. An ejaculation of 
joy and gratitude to Providence escaped her lips, 
and then a flood of almost ecstatic tears fol¬ 
lowed. Mr. Morrison and his wife regarded 
each other with confusion and humiliation. Mr. 
Buckley took his hat; and while Mrs. Murray, 
too happy to reproach her accusers, hastened, 
without a word, to leave the house and hurry 
home to her Jamie, Margaret Willett turned 
also, to take her own departure. At this, Mrs. 
Morrison found words. Hastily catching Mar¬ 
garet’s arm, she said, in a tone of alarm: 

“ Why, whore are you going ?” 

"Back to my boarding-house, that I came 
from,” said Margaret, resolutely. “ I don’t like 
to take service here. If I’d happened to have 
been here to-day, it’s like enough Id ha’ been 
taken up, as well as she. I don’t like it. It’s 


dangerous.” And away went Margaret, trunk 
and all. 

Mrs. Morrison lost a good washerwoman and 
a good maid-servant at once, that night. And it 
was long and long ere she got others in their 
place, too; for in some way, the story of that 
day’s proceedings got about, and it seemed al¬ 
most as if every washerwoman and every maid¬ 
servant in town knew of it. Mrs. Murray, with 
her kindly, honest heart, would have pitied her 
quondam patroness, if she had known how 
much shame and mortification her hard, luwty, 
suspicious nature cost her. 

Margaret Willett obtained a situation in a 
family where Mrs. Morrison was a frequent vis¬ 
itor ; and that lady had the satisfaction, there¬ 
after, of listening to Mrs. Vincent’s warm and 
earnest praises of Margaret—encomiums on her 
honesty, her industry, capability, and perfect 
trustworthiness, and of reflecting on the prise 
she had lost, for Maigaret has been at Mrs. Vin¬ 
cent’s ever since, and is likely to remain there. 


NOVELTIES OF UTAH. 

A private letter from Provo City, Utah county, 
Utah Territory (fifty miles from Great Saltlake), 
says: “ Wc arc in sight of snow the year round. 
We can pick flowers with one hand and gather 
snow with the other. It is warm in the valleys, 
healthy, pleasant, fruitful, with seldom any nun ; 
but we have plenty of mountain streams to irri¬ 
gate our fields and gardens; so that the l&tterdo 
not suffer for want of moisture. We have no fe¬ 
ver and ague; there is always a mountain bnete 
which affords a very pure atmosphere. We bate 
been busily engaged m making sugar, which is 
manufactured from a sort of honey-dew or wg*r 
coating, which falls on the leaves of the cotton¬ 
wood trees, and resembles the frosting on cuke. 
There have several thousand pounds of sugar 
been made from this substance within a few days, 
and it sells readily at forty cents per pound.’ — 
Portfolio. __ 

LOOKING DEATH IN TOE FACE. 

As she sat in her chair, she (Maria Them* 
of Austria) reclined her head back, and seemed 
inclined to slumber. One of the women arranged 
the cushions around her dying sovereign, usd 
asked in a whisper if her igajesty would compos* 
herself to sleep 1 “ No,” said the empress (rub- 
in g herself), "I could sleep, but death is too near; 
and I must not let him steal upon me in thatwsy- 
I have been preparing for bis approach these fif¬ 
teen years, and 1 am resolved to look him in the 
face without fear or terror.” And she did te; 
for she ordered her physician to give her notice 
aloud when death was at hand, and she employed 
her parting breath in thanking Heaven, and blam¬ 
ing her people and her children .—Memoirs of Sir 
KM. Keith. 
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Ooom, tody, oodm, why longer roam 
la such s at*!* m this? 

. Why not away without daisy, 

To double-bleosedneas T 
They toll me joy without alloy 
Rdgns there almost divine! 

Then eome away without delay, 

And be my Valentine! 

I’ve watched fbr yean, ’tween smUee and tears, 
Old Tortone’e fickle wheel, 

In hopes ’twould bring some tnaewrsd thing, 
Bat neaght It does ureal: 

0shall it, say, be thus tor aye? 

Mast I still watch and pine? 

May, rather come and bless my home, 

My gentle Valentine. 

If *taas detogned fee att mankind 

To enter Hymen’s vale. 

Tie strange to say that yon and I 
Are still without the pale; 

And must I stray from thee away, 

Hot ewer eall the# mine? 

Nay, lady, nay; forbid, I pray, 

My lovely Valentine. 

Thine heart’s a stem which I prim mote 
Than diamonds rich and rare, 

And to mine eyes thy mind's a prim 
With which nought can compare: 

Then lady, say, must I away? 

Wilt spurn this lore of mine? 

Nay, rather love and be beloved, 

My gentle Valentine. 


a 

THE GAME OF LOVE. 


BT BEBECCA OWENS. 


In a shady, quiet grape-arbor sat a young 
lady deeply absorbed in the fascinating pages of 
Byron's poems. The deepening flush on her 
cheek, at his wild, daring strain, showed her im¬ 
passioned nature; and the dewy light in her 
softening eye, at his thrilling words of feeling, 
showed that beneath a cold exterior beat a true 
woman's heart. Gay voices broke the silence, 
and two girls entered the far end of the arbor, 
gathering grapes. 

" Kata," said one of them, " did yon know 
we had a genius in our midst V* 

" No,indeed," was replied, laughingly; “I 
never in thought, word or deed accused quiet, 
commonplace Linganon of harboring such an 
enormity." , 

“ It is true, nevertheless; he is the young 

schoolmaster at—" 

« Pooh! a down!" said Kate. 

24 


“ No, a genius, yon most inveterate scoffer, 
for brother John told me so. I will tell yon no 
more until Carolyn makes her appearance, for I 
know she would look, * now don't tell me about a 
plebeian genius.'" 

Our studious friend arose, and came forward. 
From her low seat they had not seen her. 

"Good evening, girls," said she, with a 
stately air inseparable from her manner. " I 
most apologize for not joining yon before. I 
was so interested that your voices did not at first 
reach me. Elsia, do me the pleasure of sketching 
off this genius, and see if I will sneer at the 
‘plebeian.'" 

“ 0,1 cannot," said Elsia, in confusion; "yon 
know I was always afraid of you." 

“ Well," said Kate, as the trio seated them¬ 
selves again, "I do not think we have lost 
much; for what can be said of a mere country 
schoolmaster f" 

“ This can be said,” said Carolyn, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on the trifling speaker. “ At the 
age of fifteen, a severe illness resulted in an in¬ 
curable lameness. His livelihood depended upon 
his own exertions. His lameness prevented 
much physical exercise. He sought to fathom 
his mental abilities, and in this hoar of need tarn 
his superiority of intellect to some practical pur¬ 
pose ; but he knew himself burdened by a low 
name, and trammelled by the prejudices of his 
friends against knowledge, of which they were 
ignorant, alone, he must struggle, his nearest rela¬ 
tives being elder brothers who were too much 
occupied with self to render him effectual aid. 
Unaided by good advice from older heads, or 
cheering words from loving hearts, he resolved 
to make himself a name dear from the asso¬ 
ciating blemish of his ancestry—honored because 
reared by his own exertions. By dose applica¬ 
tion, he attained the rank of teacher in his own 
neighborhood—an honor, for there he was best 
known. By rigid economy he saved, from a 
limited income, a sufficiency to enter college. In 
three years he graduated, returned and resumed 
his old school, to introduce that light to his 
native place that had from a feeble ray bright¬ 
ened to a steady blsae." 

“ I cannot see anything wonderful in all that," 
said Kate, with a light sneer. “ Lame! Ugh! 
Elsia, is he handsome ?" 

“ No, I think not," said Elsia, loosing herself 
from a reverie. “Brother John says he is not; 
he has heard him speak at their lyctnm—says he 
has thefin^t eyes in the world—they make one 
forget everything bat their language." 

“ 0, girls, a lighter strain, I beg," said Kate; 
“ I am in momentary dread of a review of his 
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speeches and a critique of the most * grandly 
beautiful.”' 

“ 0, but I must tell something more. Brother 
John says this new star, Mr. Lacie, is taken cap¬ 
tive by Carolyn’s beauty. He almost raves 
about the perfection of her charms.*’ 

“ I, too, cry a lighter strain, now,” said Caro¬ 
lyn. “ Mr. Lacie cannot have much dignity, to 
rave about a lady he docs not know at all.’' 

And the three girls entered the house. 

Carolyn McCleur was an only daughter of 
Colonel McCleur, a haughty aristocrat, with 
barely an independence and the memory of for¬ 
mer greatness to sustain his pride. His wife was 
just a softened fac-simile of himself. Carolyn, 
now about eighteen, was a distinct and original 
character. She was most bewilderingly beau¬ 
tiful. She had lived a very secluded life. Her 
natural reserve had thus been fostered, until her 
cold, haughty manner kept every one at a dis¬ 
tance. She was allowed to select her own read¬ 
ing matter from a fine library. In an evil hour 
she fell upon Byron’s poems, and all other read¬ 
ing seemed tame after bis burning pages. Nearly 
all her time was passed alone in the library. Her 
constant poetical reading brightened the strong 
i romantic turn of her mind, until her naturally 
fine feelings became morbid in their intensity. 
She was the finly object that Colonel McCleur 
r honored with his regards. He was a cold, stem 
man, made but little demonstration of approba¬ 
tion when his daughter pleased him, and at the 
least offence, his manner hardened to icy cold¬ 
ness. Caroljn had a passionate, enthusiastic 
temperament Hero worship was a striking 
characteristic of her reveries. Her friends, Kate 
Lanamer and Elsia Harwood, were friends rather 
from the force of circumstances than from any 
other cause. Kate was a heartless coquette, 
beautiful, wealthy and capricious. Elsia was a 
nice sort of a girl, quiet, gentle and affectionate. 

Soon after Carolyn* left school, her father took 
her to a church about three miles distant from 
their residence, in a plainer neighborhood than 
theirs. As they were returning, she said to her 
haughty sire: 

“Pa, who was that dark-eyed gentleman 
who-" 

“ Excuse mo,” interrupted Colonel McCleur, 
“ I had no acquaintances there, and do not think 
it desirable that you should have.’’ 

Thus silenced, Carolyn said no more; but 
that night as she looked out of the window by 
her bedside, at the^church, so white and ghost¬ 
like in the pale moonlight, at the stars, so co- 
quettishly shining through the palmy branches 
of the alanthus trees, her mind roamed over the 


new subjects of thought that had been presented 
during the day. Then she lingered over those 
dark eyes, whose glance she had more than once 
encountered. Other things drove the subject put 
of her mind, until one day she was visiting a 
friend, who was teasing her about a peculiar kind 
of hat she wore. 

“ It must be very superb,” said she, “ for Mr. 
Lade says it is, and says you are the most beau¬ 
tiful girl he ever saw.” 

Carolyn had so often heard her beauty lauded 
that compliments had no effect upon her, for, 
young as she was, she had many admirers. 
Often the blush with which she received flattery 
was shame that she was not valued for her men¬ 
tal attractions, instead of her acridental supe¬ 
riority of beauty. When she heard that the 
gentleman who had attracted her attention at 
church was the same one whose compliments 
were repeated by her injudicious friends, she lis¬ 
tened more readily to them. 

The evening after my story opens, she went 
up to her room too thoughtful to sleep. Look¬ 
ing out at the holy stars keeping their shining 
watch, she reviewed a subject that had lately 
claimed too many of her thoughts. Reason as¬ 
serted her right to speak first, and silenced hero 
worship and romance by declaring that it was 
idle in the extreme to give so many thoughts to 
one whom her father never would consent even 
to her forming acquaintance with. Resolving to 
govern her truant fancies, she fell asleep. 

Next day, she received an invitation from a 
distant friend to visit Rer. After an absence of 
two months, she returned. 

“Carolyn,” said her mother, “go up to see 
old Mrs. Reed. She has missed you sadly—she 
has had no one to read to her since you left.” 

Carolyn started, and met her father. 

“ Where are you going 1” said he. 

“ To see Mrs. Reed.” 

“ Very well,” said he. “ But Carolyn, I will 
have no improper acquaintances; be sure you 
make none.” 

She was much surprised, for Mrs. Reed was 
one of her father's favorites. Mrs. Reed wel¬ 
comed her warmly, and they were deeply en¬ 
gaged in conversation when the door opened, 
and turning around, her eyes met Mr. Lacie’s. 
Her father’s words rushed into her mind. A 
cool introduction by the dignified Mrs. Reed re¬ 
called her self-possession. Her father soon called 
for her. As they walked home, he told her Mr. 
Lacie had applied for the school in sight of their 
residence, and that he had been accepted. He 
added a few words of encomium on hiB superior 
abilities, and explained his cool but polite invi- 
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tation to Mr. Lacie to visit him, by saying, "as 
I am trustee, I consider myself bound to encour¬ 
age the teacher." Daring the following month, 
Carolyn often saw Mr. Lacie, bnt always in Mrs. 
Reed’s presence. 

Dr. Lanamer, a good, benevolent man, who 
was always hunting up some new protege to pa¬ 
tronize, about this time took Mr. Lacie into 
especial favor, and had him invited to a large 
‘ party his daughter Kate gave. Carolyn arrived 
late; the first figure her eye rested on was 
Lade’s, standing conversing with several gen¬ 
tlemen. Never had Carolyn looked more beau¬ 
tiful, and leaving her surrounded by admirers, I 
will tell you about Harrie Lade. 

Circumstances which had surrounded him 
Atom boyhood had made him a skeptic and a 
Stoic. Possessing a highly superior mind, he 
had spent years in storing it with useful knowl¬ 
edge, but had bestowed far too little attention on 
the cultivation of his heart. Not by foefing but 
by reason, he argued of all things. Any demon¬ 
stration of fooling was denounced by him as sen¬ 
timental nonsense. Carolyn was the first and 
only woman he had ever admired. Her glorious 
beauty first attracted him; every time he had seen 
her, the chain had been strengthened. The dif¬ 
ficulties separating them only enhanced the value 
of the prize. He determined to attain it. This 
idea buoyed up his flagging hopes, and fired his 
feeble faith through years of endeavor, and now he 
was beginning to reap the fruits of his exertions. 
He was standing at her side, and yet far sun¬ 
dered ; but he resolved every day to lessen the 
distance. 

Dr. Lanamer brought him up and introduced 
him to his pretty, mischievous daughter. She 
was so charming, it was almost impossible to re¬ 
sist her witcheries. She kept Mr. Lacie by her 
side until she was called to the piano. Among 
her attractions she numbered an exquisite taste 
for music and a voice of unusual sweetness. Mr. 
Lucie was passionately fond of music, and hung 
spell-bound over the piano, while his glorious 
dark eyes expressed in glowing language his 
rapture. When the song ceased, he turned away 
and saw Carolyn standing alone by a distant ta¬ 
ble. He sought her side, and soon engaged her 
in a freer conversation than they had ever had 
before. They parted that evening; she, blinded 
by some dazzling lights in his character, forgot 
to look for the shades; he, giving bis worship to 
the beautiful lady, distinguished for her social 
position and cultivated intellect; she, giving bet 
young heart’s homage at the shrine of hero wor¬ 
ship ; and he, knowing or caring nothing about 
Ae warm woman’s heart and its affections. 

• 


Since Mr. Lade had been entertained by Dr. 
Lanamer, he was invited to all social gatherings. 
Generally, Kate engrossed his attention. Laugh¬ 
ingly she would come up to him, entice him to 
the piano, and by her music waft his soul to 
Elysium. Often Carolyn thought she would 
gladly barter her rare beauty for the one gift de¬ 
nied her—that of song. Though her soul was 
filled with harmony, her lips were sealed. 

Colonel McCleur and his wife went to visit a 
sister of the latter, who was ill at a distance. 
Carolyn was left with Mrs. Reed during their 
absence. Thus thrown every day in Mr. Lade's 
company, the first love of both hearts was daily 
strengthened. One evening, when alone, Carolyn 
seated herself at the piano and awoke strain after 
strain of music. Most beautiful she looked— 
her pale Madonna face lighted np by intense 
feeling. Now, stormy surges of strong passion 
swept over the keys, then died away to plaintive 
sadness or in joyous ripples. She arose, as the 
darkness gathered around her, and went to the 
window, and started to find Mr. Lade leaning 
against it In silence, the two looked out on the 
star-bright night Burning words of passion 
were trembling on his lips, when the entrance of 
Mrs. Reed and a servant bearing lights inter¬ 
rupted them. For several days, np other oppor¬ 
tunity occurred for a continuance of the subject, 
and then her parents returned. Mrs. McCleur 
was ill, having contracted the same fever with 
which her sister had died. One short week, and 
she, too, slept in death. Her father, too, was 
brought to his death bed by the same disease. 
Poor Carolyn was quite overcome by distress. 
In one short month made an orphan! In the 
midst of happiness, for so dark a cloud to .over¬ 
shadow her and break in such a storm as left lifo 
a desert! Slowly her brain and heart awoke 
after the shock. Changed from the light-hearted 
girl to a saddened woman, she at length took her 
place in Dr. L&namer's family circle. Her 
father had entrusted her to the doctor’s guar¬ 
dianship, and she had accepted a home in his 
family. 

Going down stairs one evening, she saw Mr. 
Lade leaning entranced over the piano, fas¬ 
cinated by a melody Kate was warbling—a 
light, merry strain, with an nnder current of 
deep feeling. Though the song ceased and he 
came to her side, a deep wound was inflicted on 
Carolyn’s morbid sensibilities. Had lie beta 
suffering in some way, she would bave shown 
her sympathy. Always reserved, she kept this 
feeling preying on her heart and she grew more 
and more reserved. 

"He shall not feel hound to me because 
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once, perhaps more influenced by circumstances 
than feeling, he spoke some harried words of 
love. If Kate can win him, his was not such 
lore as I want." Thus Carolyn thought; not 
jealous, for she could not be jealous. 

“I will lead Mr. Lade off from Carolyn," 
thought coquettish Kate. "It will be such a 
triumph, to win a beau from the beauty of the 
State.” 

Carolyn allowed Kate every opportunity of 
attracting his attentions. When obliged to be 
in the room, she would retire to a distant table, 
and lean over a book so cold and quiet, no one 
would imagine the storm in her young breast. 
But so severe was the conflict, that often she 
would retire to her own room, throw herself on 
the bed, and pressing her hand on her throbbing 
temples and aching heart, would long so wildly 
for rest, even for the quiet of non-existence, in¬ 
stead of this harrowing doubt. Mr. Lade knew 
Carolyn only as the woman of intellect and 
beauty. He was obliged to look up to her with 
a respect that did not in the least flatter his pride. 
She would only sympathize with him so far as 
he was good and exalted according to her ele¬ 
vated standard. When he fell below that, she 
would tom her magnificent eyes in silent wonder 
to his face, and he would hasten to erase the bad 
impression. This had at length become galling 
to him; he called her merely an intellectual 
woman. 

With Kate, he could always be free. He had 
been lured on and on by her witchery, until her 
voice was the sweetest music he heard—her 
•tulle the brightest snnshine. 

“ She has a woman's loving heart,” thought he. 

O blind and loved—there is a depth of feeling 
In Carolyn that Kate has not capacity to fathom 
nor you heart to appreciate. 

Dr. Lanamer had offered Mr. Lade his li¬ 
brary ; he was studying medicine with him. He 
became an inmate of the fondly, that he might 
devote more time to his study. As Kate enter¬ 
tained a great deal of company, Carolyn was 
necessarily thrown much in society. Several 
strangers, who came into the neighborhood 
about this time, formed the brightest male or¬ 
naments in that little galaxy of foshion. Colonel 
Lee, a widower of about thirty, and twe other 
gentlemen of cultivated minds and prepossessing 
manners, made society pleasant even to Carolyn. 
Bach day, Colonel Lee and Arthur Laurmme 
might be seen bending over her. She whs so 
different from other girls—so original, that they 
never wearied of the effort to lift the veil of re¬ 
serve and see the rich treasures beneath. They 
partially succeeded; and Us Mr. Lade saw her 


engaged in animated, brilliant conversation 
saw the countenance that had of late been so 
cold to him soften beneath these strangers' in¬ 
fluence, smiles wreathe those proud lips, and the 
new language in her dark blue eyes, he said to 
himself: 

“ She cares not for me; she is all lee. I cam- 
not melt down the barrier to odr hearts’ umsom, 
if my strong will has ov e r l eape d the distance 
between our social positions.” 

Ah, Harris Lade, have you forgotten tea 
even when you were trying to make yourself 
worthy Carolyn's acceptance, that all you wor¬ 
shipped was her glorious beauty—ell you as¬ 
pired to was a position at her side in todety*— 
that from your lips she bdUrd only snee rs at 
sentiment, and the holiest feeling of the heart* 
love ? In all thy burning tide of eloquence to 
which she has listened so often, spell bound, yoo 
spoke only of the future viewed through the lea* 
of ambition, and her soul's hero worship b o we d 
down before that ambition which in her ignovunoa 
she called godlike; that never but once thy 
Voice softened, and feheringly you spoke of Iowa. 
The subject interrupted, you never returned It, 
and having made her ooklto meet thy ooMneaa , 
yon find out that it is thy heart that waits a 
companion and thy intellect an admirer. Tom 
think you have found the treasure! in Kate. O, 
Carolyn could be a companion for thy heart, for 
there is a well of undiscovered tenderness ia bar 
that would yield a never-foiling fountain of do- 
light ! She could be an admirer of'thy intellect, 
for she could follow itsfofcett flights and appre¬ 
ciate their grandeur I 

“ Carolyn must have change of rir; she is 
looking pale,” said Dr. Lanamer. And she ac¬ 
companied Kate to a watering-place. 

But change of air did not bring back the rosea 
to Carolyn's cheek. Several days after ter re¬ 
turn, as she was standing at e window, she saw 
Kate dash up on her spirited little pony. Mr. 
Lade was just entering the yard; they had set 
before seen him. He sprang forward to series 
Kate. She read the delight her presence ga v e 
one moment in his fine, expressive eyes; but a 
handsome young lieu tenant rode at her ride. 
With a atight bow, a careless " good morning,” 
she passed by him. Carolyn saw the blood 
crimson his brow. A moment he steed irreso¬ 
lute ; ten drawing up his fine figures he entered 
the house. She knew he had gone tote library,, 
and without pausing to think, rife sought hka 
there. Her pride was fo rgotten. She only 
wished to soothe his angry feelings wife a wo¬ 
man's deflcacy—to divert his thoughts front 
Kate's m or ti f ying treatment She found hiaa 
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fitting wtfli his bead bowed do wm in his hand*, 
flhe went up to him and laid her hand lightly on 

Ut arm. 

" Mr. Lacfo,yeu have not welcomed me home V ’ 

" No/' said he, rising haughtily; " I will not 
risk another rejection. I will make that heartless 
flirt feel my indifference, and then I am done 
with all the sex. I And them coldly intellectual, 
or skilled in duplicity; revelling in homage, or 
angling for hearts, counterfeiting that passion 
that fools and poets call divine/’ And turning, 
he opened a book. 

Carolyn sought her chamber, and in spite of 
the cold, dead pain at her heart, began a review 
of her life. All her girlish romancing finally 
concentrated on one object. He, after a brief 
admiration, turned away chilled by a reserve 
she, unaided, had no power to break down. 

Crossing her white arms on her heaving bosom, 
and IflUng her eyes to the starlit sky—'" Yes," 
•aid she, " let me die. This last effort to regain 
the object of my lifelong love proves that I can 
never attain that eoveted prise. O, how lonely 1 
hew lonely 1 wrapped in his gloomy, sullen pride. 
Disdaining a brother’s aid for fear of pity; turn¬ 
ing from words of affec t ionate interest with a 
sneer; and analysing friendly acta—saying so 
much is self-interest, so much is deceit, so much 
is mockery, so much is fawning! ’Neath the 
mask of haughty indifference he will hide a 
lonely, mournful heart—so sad 1 so sad 1" and 
hewing her head, the bunt into tears. 

A sharp pain stopped her sobs, another caught 
her breath; an hour later, Kate found her insen¬ 
sible on the bed. All that kind friends could do was 
done; but the fiat was passed. Carolyn the 
young, gifted and beautiful, must die! Mr. 
Lade obtained permission to see her one even¬ 
ing. Her sad look at his harsh words still 
haunted him, and he wondered how she would 
look when he saw her again. She looked so 
white and motionless—so like a corpse, that he 
involuntarily knelt at her side. 

"Do yon, too, think it a mysterious providence 
that I, so young, must die V ’ said she, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on his face. “ Two keen sorrows 
I have known—a third would wreck my faith in 
Heaven 1" 

" 1 have thought you so cold, that sorrow did 
mot reach your heart,’’ said Harrie, involuntarily 
•peaking his thought. 

A spasm crossed her face; then calmly she 
•aid: 

"You have not known me. A secret hope 
brightened yean of my life. When it seemed 
almost realised, my first great trouble came—the 
de ath of my parens. J loved with denoted ear¬ 


nestness one whom I believed loved me. This 
hope blunted every pang; bat soon tint after 
tint faded from my rainbow of promise, and I 
knew amid the darkness of a premature night 
that my love had been squandered on one who 
knew not its value, and closed his eyes to its ex¬ 
istence. I sought not to overcome this passion. 
I knew the straggle would be useless. You 
used to say that homage, admiration would sat¬ 
isfy my heart. It never cheated mine; it hun¬ 
gered after the mania of appreciating love. The 
gift was denied, and wearily it doses its eyes in 
death." 

“ I have not known you," said Harrie. " When 
I worshipped your beauty, was awed by your 
mind, I forgot your heart" 

She told him of her education, of her uncon¬ 
querable reserve—slowly, for weakness dung 
leech-like to her speech. In that short hour they 
knew each other better than in years of health. 
Each day he sat at her side, and loved—O, so 
passionately! that pale form sinking so rapidly. 
He would gaze upon her spiritual face until he 
muttered against fate, and wildly swore by his 
deathless love she should not die I Ah, raver! 
cast thyself at her feet! Four out thy anguish 
in homing words—words that once she would 
have bartered years of happiness for; though 
your face grows gray with agony, as she tells yon 
how much and how long she has loved you. 

" Be my wife, Carolyn," said Harrie, " even 
for the short time you stay." 

And in her death-chamber she gave him her 
hand—ay, and her life, for ere the sunset he was 
wiping the death-dew from her brow. 

" Come and see me in my lowly bed," said 
she, drawing his head close to her, " and try to 
think it is best so—for it is, Harrie, it is. Don’t 
forget to pray, Harrie." 

He turned away, for in heaven he could see no 
God because no mercy. When all had left her 
lying cold in her white shrond, he came in to see 
her. O, could it be ! she so lately loved in life, 
now cold in death ! He cursed his life, now so 
desolate—his continued being, now so aimless. 

Weeks after, when at sunset he stood at her 
grave, the thought came, if there was no heaven, 
np God, where was his wife, that spirit so free 
from earth*taint—so strong in love? And aa 
wave after wave of feeling rolled over his soul, 
the darkness cleared away, and kneeling at her 
side, vowed by divine assistance to meet her 
spirit in heaven! 

At thirty-five, when he was laid at rest by his 
wife’s side, the grief of many showed his was a 
great loss. His dying words attested that he 
had been faithful to his vow. 
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Oonoealed within a forest gluda, 

A rippling brook meandered by; 

Half hid from view ’neath cooling shade, 

It flowed—onseen by careless eye. 

The tiny bird oft carolled near 
Its hymns of praise to God shore, 

Its notes resounded “ shrill and clear,” 

In sweetest melody of lore. 

The student, too, oft brought his book, 

And conned the page replete with thought; 

But still to him the silent brook 
Tar better, holier feelings brought. 

It spoke of hope, of lore, of peace ,* 

It filled the soul with bliss and joy; 

It told of times when doubts shall cease, 

And peace shall reign without alloy. 

And thus it proved an aid to all; 

It soothed their minds when they were sad; 

And pleasure ruled without a pall, 

And hope, in shining vestments clad. 


“PAPA GOES THERE.” 


BT MBS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

“ Matx’t I go with you, papa ? Please say I 
may, wont you V* 

The words were uttered in a plaintive and sadly 
entreating tone, the hands of the speaker clasping 
the knees of the listener. 

It was a boy of i ev Jn short yean who lisped 
them; a beautiful boy with fair high brow, around 
which there clustered a glorious wealth of auburn 
curls; with dark, flashing eyes; cheeks rosy with 
health; lips like the cherries of summer, and a 
voice like the birds which taste them. There 
were tears in those eyes at this time, though, and 
the dimpled mouth was quivering. 

It was a man of some five and thirty years who 
listened to his plea; a man who had been of no¬ 
ble looks and princely bearing. Ay, had been ! 
for the blighting truth was written over form and 
face. His locks were matted, his forehead scowl¬ 
ing, his eyes— red , but not with tean; there were 
fhrrows on his cheeks, too, and a brutish look to 
the expression of his lips. Twice did the little 
boy address him ere he answered. Then pushing 
tite child rndely from him, he said, in a stern 
voice, “ No, no. It's no place for you.” 

Again those fair, small hands encircled the 
knees. 

“ You go, papa. Why can’t I, too t Do let 
me go.” 

For a moment the heart of the inebriate seemed 


to wake from its sleep. He shuddered as ha 
thought of the character of the place his pux»- 
souled boy would enter. He took the child ten¬ 
derly in his arms and kissed him as of old, then 
putting him down, he said kindly: 

“ You must not ask me again to take you there. 
It is no place for little boys,” and seising Us hat 
he harried from the room, murmuring to himself 
as he paced the way to the brilliant bar-room, 
“ and no place for men either. Would to God I 
had never gone.” 

For a long time Willie stood where his father 
had left him, then turning towards the few em¬ 
bers which faintly glowed upon the hearth, he sat 
down in his little chair and retting hit head 
upon his mother’s lap, Baid, earnestly: 

“Mama, why isn’t that pretty store a good 
place for little boys ? Papa loves to go there.” 

It was a trying question for the poor, heart¬ 
broken woman. She had so far kept from her 
son the knowledge of his father’s sin. She could 
not bear that he should look with shame upon 
him or that his gentle and pure heart should thus 
commune with so intense a grief. Kindly she 
toyed with his long ringlets for awhile, then said, 
endearingly, “Papa knows better than you, what 
is best for his little boy. When you grow older 
you will learn why he does not wish to take you.” 
Then rising, she carefully put down her babe up¬ 
on its little bed and tied on her hood and cloak. 

“ Mind the cradle, now, Willie; I’ll come hack 
soon and then you shall have some supper and 
a nice fire to sit by, too,” and taking a Urge bac¬ 
ket of ironed clothes, she went out. A wealthy 
mother would have been scared to-death at tha 
thought only of leaving so young a boy at night¬ 
fall all alone with an infant to care for and an 
open fire-place to sit beside. But poor Mrs. M. 
knew well she could, trust Willie with his sister, 
and as for burning up, there were not coals 
enough to thaw his blue, stiff fingers. No, she 
did not fear to go and leave him, for he had thua 
been left many a time and always carefully obeyed 
her. 

And he meant to now; but poor little fellow! 
his thoughts would wander to that brilliant cor¬ 
ner store whither he knew his father always went 
at evening, and his brain was busy with eager 
wonderings. He knew his father loved to go, 
and he knew there must be something there ha 
liked, for he never came home again till long af¬ 
ter Willie was asleep. What lay behind thoee 
scarlet curtains was a mystery he sought in vain 
to ravel. 

At length he whispered eagerly, as if to encour¬ 
age a longing wish, “ Papa used to tell me, if I 
wanted to 'know anything very bad, to persevere 
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and I would find it out. Now I do want to 
know what makes him lore to go there so. I 
know there most be pretty things behind those 
windows. I shouldn’t wonder,” and his cheeks 
were glowing, “ if it was like a fairy house. Why 
can’t I go V* 

Poor Willie! The temptation to know was 
too strong to be resisted, so he hunted through 
the closet for a candle, for he was a thoughtful 
little fellow and would not leave his little sister to 
the only danger that could menace her. He 
found a bit of a tallow dip and lighting it, drew 
the stand close to her, that the flame might scare 
away the rats and mice should they sally out ere 
his return. 

“I wont stay long, pretty dear,” said he, 
pressing a tender kiss on her sleeping lids, and 
drawing the blanket close over her fair arms. 
“ No, I’ll come back soon, but I do so want to 
take one peep.” 

Swiftly his little feet bore him over the pave¬ 
ment and in a trice he stood beside the curtained 
door. 

“ How light it is, and how they laugh and talk. 
It must all be very funny there.” 

A cold, November blast swept around the cor¬ 
ner as he spoke, penetratiDg his worn, summer 
clothes, and causing his flesh to quiver, and his 
teeth to chatter. 

“ I don’t believe they’d hurt me, if I should go 
in awhile, I’m such a little boy and I am so cold 
out hero,” he said, as he pushed the door care¬ 
fully from him, slipping in and closing it without 
a breath of noise. For a moment he was bewil¬ 
dered with the light and clatter, and half wished 
he were away. But the warm air was grateful to 
his chilled limbs, and finding that no one seemed 
to notice him, he stole towards the glowing grate 
and spread out his purple palms before the blaze. 
The group of men that encircled the bar, were 
drinking when he entered. Soon, however, they 
sat down their glasses and dispersed about the 
room. 

“ Halloo,” said one, in a loud tone, as going 
to the fire he spied little Willie. " What are you 
doing h$re, my little* fellow ? Who are you; 
what do you want ?” 

, “ I don’t want anything, only to see what you 
do here. My name is Willie M. My papa loves 
to come here, and it looked so pleasant through 
the windows, I thought I’d like to. But I 
mustn’t stay long, for I’ve left the baby alone.” 

The man’s tones were softened as he spoke 
again to him. 

" And where is your mother, boy ?” 

“ O, she’s gone to take home the wash, sir. 
Papa don’t have as much work as he used to 


once, and we’re vary poor now, and she has to 
help him.” 

“ And does it look so pleasant in here as you 
thought it would, my child ?” 

“ 0, yes, it does, sir. I don’t wonder papa 
loves to come here so much, it’s so cold and dark 
at home. But I should think he’d bring mama 
and me and little sis. How she would laugh to 
%ee this fire and all those pretty bottles and those 
flowers with lights in them. Please, sir,” and he 
earnestly seized the rough hands of his listener, 
“ please, sir, tell me why little boys can’t come 
here with their fathers.” 

“ For God’s sake do not tell him, Bancroft,” 
said a deep, anguished voice. “ He deems me 
pure and holy. Heavens, what a wretch I am! 
My boy, my boy !” and Willie was clasped in 
his father’s arms, "you have saved me, saved 
me from earth’s vilest hell. Here, with my 
hand upon thy sinless brow, I promise never again 
to tonch the cup I have drank so deep. And 
my brothers in sin, as ye value your souls’ sal¬ 
vation, tempt me not to break my vow. Help 
me, Heaven—help me, men, so to live, hereafter, 
that papa may never blush to take his boy along 
—that if papa goes there, Willie may go, too.” 

Silently the door closed after them and silence 
dwelt in the saloon bohind them. The preacher 
had been there in cherub form, and crazy, loose, 
unholy thought, or light and ribald jest was 
hushed. One by one they stole away and many 
a wife wore smiles that night, nor did the old 
bar-tender even, curse the little one that robbed 
him of so many dimes. Too deeply in his heart 
had sunk the voice of that cherub preacher. 

" Don’t you like me, papa ? Are you cross at 
me ?” asked Willie, in a hesitating tone, as they 
stood a few moments on the pavement, for the 
scene in the bar-room was an enigma to the child 
and he half feared a reproof. 

" I was thinking what mama would like best 
for supper,” said the father. 

"Was you, was you ?” was the eager question, 
in a gladsome voice. “ 0, then I know you aint 
cross. 0, get oysters and crackers and tea, papa, 
and a candle, ’cause there is only a piece. And 
please, papa, tell mama not to be cross at me, 
’cause I left the baby. I don’t believe she will 
though, ’cause you know if I hadn’t gone as I 
did, you wouldn’t perhaps have come home, yet, 
and she does love to have you home so much . 
O, I feel just like crying, I am so glad.” 

“ And I feel like crying, too,” said his father, 
solemnly, and ere midnight he did cry, and his 
wife, too, but they were holy tears, washing his 
heart of the dost that had gathered on its beauty, 
and hers of the sorrow that had draped it as a pall. 
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_ I 

** GENTLE SPRING.” 

And this is spring, is it? Spring, that we 
sighed after when we had got tired of sleighing 
and cradle-holes; spring, that Miss Sophronisba 
Friskin, as she bent over her piano in melodious 
ecstasy, assured us was “ coming," with a dis¬ 
tinct reference to birds being " blithe and gay, 
love." (Wonder, by the way, if that sodden 
pigeon, who sits shivering on the eaves of the 
opposite house, “forenenst” the big icicle, is 
one of those " blithe and gay" spring birds ? 
He doesn't seem particularly "jolly.") Yes, 
thiB is spring; we have just entered on the en¬ 
joyment of its blessings. Hand us Thomson! 
The book opens of itself at the passage. Let us 
recite : “ Hail, gentle Spring! Ethereal mild¬ 
ness—” Hullo ! what's that crash ? Nothing; 
only a blind slamming to, and four panes of 
glass destroyed by the March zephyr. Ah, 
Thomson, you were a sad rogue ! Bryant had 
a greater reverence for the truth. He did not 
talk of the mildness of March, though he con¬ 
fessed to a weakness for it. He acknowledged 
that it was a “ wild and stormy month," and 
only claimed that it brought the “ promise of the 
spring.” 

Let us lay aside the poets, however, and while 
the glazier is " taking panes ” to restore the in¬ 
tegrity of the sash, let us glance into the street, 
and see how matters are going on there. Our 
friend the pigeon has been blown overboard, and 
knocked in the head with an icicle. Deacon 
Cyrus Foster chancing to pass, picks up the de¬ 
funct bird on his way to the hill, as a present to 
his bride, “ a bride no longer, but dearer as a 
wife than bride." And there goes Mellen (al¬ 
phabet M.) in pursuit of his hat, looking madder 
than a March hare. His ribbons are fluttering 
in the breeze, and that mysterious ” order of the 
serpent,” which he wears next to his “ heart of 
hearts, Horatio,” is nearly blown out of his but¬ 
ton-hole. “ Hail, gentle Spring !” Well, it 
does hail, and snow, too; a passing squall— 
like the cries of that child hurried by in its 
nurse's arms. The order of the weather clerk 
may be “ Forward, March 1” but by the bless¬ 
ings of Leap year, this looks like a “ backward 
spring.” 

Yet so it is; our New England springs only 


do for “poicks,” who “succeed best in Action 
and this story of spring having arrived le an 
illegal fiction. April makes fools of us all, while 
May is a capricious, heartless coquette. Our 
springs begin in June. Maying parties are In¬ 
tense humbugs. We have been sleighing in 
May in our time, and snow-balling at die some 
season many a time and oft. 

But as for this month of March—what shall 
we say of it ? It is a blustering, roaring, rant¬ 
ing, swaggering, gaseous rowdy. It is no gen¬ 
tleman. It gives itself airs—or, rather, hurri¬ 
canes. It has no reverence for age or sex, sta¬ 
tion or infirmity, wealth or poverty. It Is bur¬ 
glarious, entering people's houses with pick-lock 
blasts. It makes free with our best garments; 
it compromises our dignity; it sends us on wild- 
goose chases after our hats, along highways and 
blind alleys, and “ up all manners of streets.” 
It is prodigal of catarrhs, and insinuates rheu¬ 
matisms ; it is inimical to mariners, and keeps 
us on tenter-hooks with regard to the non-arrival 
of foreign news; it puts us to enormous expenses 
in repairing awnings, shutters and blinds; it has 
a vicious spite against chimney-pots ; it is ruth¬ 
lessly rough with belfry pigeons, “ like an eagle 
in a dove-cote.” It is a notorious offender; it 
ought to be arrested and bound over to keep the 
peace; it ought to be tried for assault and bat¬ 
tery ; it is not fit to keep company with respect¬ 
able months ; it is covered all over with guilt— 
like the letters on a sign-board. We shall get 
out of it as soon as possible. It is the most 
disagreeable month of the year, and as such we 
dismiss it from our page; and would we could 
dismiss it from our mind. 


Extravagance. —A fashionable tfomaa la 
Paris ran in debt to the extent of forty thousand 
dollars in three years, besides spending twenty 
thousand dollars a year cash. 8he will probably 
die in the poor house. 

Great Undertaking. —It is proposed to 
bridge the Hudson at Albany, if the legislature 
give their sanction. Little doubt is entertained 
that the gigantic enterprise will be successful. 

A Question. —Is a man who has a present of 
a pair of boots to be called a “ free booter I” 
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Nothing is more debasing than the wonhlp of 
tbe Golden Calf. The nation winch feta op 
wealth as the atandard and the goal, which takes 
the measure of men’s pockets, and not the gnage 
of their minds and hearts, may be pretty sure of 
befog at die verge of that rain which has by 
tarns overtaken every empire in which money 
was the b*all and the end-all of existence. The 
parsnfe of wealth engrosses and deteriorates all 
a man’s faculties; it redmces his wisdom to can¬ 
ning, his prudence to hard-heartednees; it be- 
namba hie imagination, it obliterates his love 
for hie neighbor, it concentrates all his energies 
on self. If he resolves to make mere wealth the 
sole object of hie ambition, he must necessarily 
renounce the amenities of Hie, the labors of 
mintal culture, foe refinement and enjoyment of 
intellectual tastes, all, in foort, that gives foe 
true man a proud pre-eminence over the mere ani¬ 
mal. And with wealth comes that fatal luxury 
which saps the strength of nations; for wealth, 
obtained by exclusive devotion to its accumula¬ 
tion, can hardly be worthily expended by its 
possessor. Wealth cannot pat learning and 
taste into his head—it cannot give him brains,— 
and consequently, when not employed in multi¬ 
plying itself, is wasted on costly food and luxu¬ 
rious apparel, and the various luxuries that min¬ 
ister to the senses alone. One millionaire will 
spend a fortune on a supper, another a sum that 
would found an academy on a brilliant equipage. 
We would not be understood as censuring the 
efforts of any man to obtain a competence, or 
even to attain wealth by honorable means, and 
b j a devotion to its pursuit of a portion of his 
time, reserving a fair share for the education of 
his higher nature. Wealth, as a means, is not 
to be despised; as a mighty motive power it is 
respectable; but as an exclusive end, worship¬ 
ped aa an idol for itself, it is as fatal to its fol¬ 
lowers as the Indian Juggernaut 

As a nation, we think that we are free from 
this sin. There are individual mammon wor¬ 
shippers among us, but they do not give tone to 
the masses. Money, with us, is almost univer¬ 
sally regarded, as it should be, as a means and 
not an end; and if we are eager in the pursuit 
of it, it is only that we may employ it worthily. 
In some of the countries of the old world, the 
insane thirst for riches, which has overthrown so 
many nations of the East, is still rife. France, 
it appears, is laboring under this curse, and its 
present political degradation is a proof and con¬ 
sequence of its mammon worship. Let us take 
warning from her example. A correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas writes: 


“ The truth is, foe GoMtn Calf has nowhere 
such devout, single-hearted worshippers as foe 
French nation. Nowhere in foe world is foe 
aosursed thirst for riches so ardent as in Franca. 
It parches everybody. It pervades—ambient 
interfused—foe whole country. There is no 
village uniavaded by it. There is no hovel too 
^ean for its abode. The whole nation pants 
after wealth. They possess no standard for 
merit, but that which tries the currency. It is a 
singular, a melancholy spectacle—France is foe 
only country in foe world where foe sole aris¬ 
tocracy is the aristocracy of wealth. French¬ 
men have elected an aristocracy of mere money. 

“ Nothing is more demoralising to a nation, 
to aa individual, than to make the enjoyment of 
wealth the be-all and end-all of their existence. 
Let anybody call bis mind into subjection, and 
conceive a person who frames foe whole duty of 
man into questions of entry in 'profit and loss,’ 
whose every aetion is an ' adventure/ and whose 
social intercourse is but one long series of ac¬ 
counts current, with carefully balanced debits 
and credits. When men so sink the man into 
the book-keeper, the book keeper is but too apt 
to glide into the scoundrel, whose best conscience 
is, not to shun fraud, but to escape foe peniten¬ 
tiary. To this issue, however, Frenchmen have 
come.” 

Colleges and Professional Schools.— 
According to the census and other later returns, 
there are in the United States 118 colleges, 
with not for from 1100 professors and teach¬ 
ers, and 12,000 students; 44 theological semi¬ 
naries, with 127 professors, and 1372 students; 
17 law schools, with 37 professors, and 797 stu¬ 
dents ; and 37 medical schools, with 242 pro¬ 
fessors, and 5451 students. 


Horse Flesh.— It is said that horse flesh 
enters largely into the composition of sausages. 
A gentleman says it must be so, because he has 
a night-mare after eating them. Colt-stakes 
form a part of the bill of fore on every race¬ 
course. 

A good Name. —The London city telegraph 
is managed by Alderman Wire. This is putting 
" the right man in the right place.” They ought 
to have a Pole as his assistant. 


All in the Trade. —An advertisement ap¬ 
peared the other day for artificial flower workers. 
Half the bakers in the city answered it. 


A bio Field. —Russia is 14 times foe size of 
France, and 138 times that of England. 
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PERFUMES. 

The tue made of perfames now-a-days is ex¬ 
tremely moderate compared to the practice of 
antiquity; these sweet emanations are prepared 
With skill, and, with a few rare exceptions, they 
are composed of delicate elements and almost 
imperceptible substances. It is an advantage 
we possess over ancient chemistry, all of the se¬ 
crets of which modern science possesses. In the 
seventeenth century, an unwarrantable use was 
made of perfumes. More than one beauty owed 
her death to a poisoned bouquet. Historians 
have analyzed for ns the favorite perfumes of 
Aspasia and Cleopatra; those with which Ju¬ 
dith moistened her tresses to influence the senses 
of the ferocious Holofernes; and the subtle 
odors employed by the dames of the court of 
Valois, to give full force to the magic of their 
charms. We have seen in a receipt-book, a 
“ perfume to counteract melancholy and hypo¬ 
chondria/' said to be potent enough to dispel 
the darkest gloom. It is well known that some 
of the most popular perfumes have a pernicious 
effect upon individuals. There are those who— 

“ Die of a roee In aromatic pain.” 

A young lady of very delicate nerves was one 
evening expatiating on her horror of the rose. 
“This fatal flower/' she remarked, “always 
gives me a vertigo." At this moment a young 
fHend of hers entered with one of the fatal 
flowers in her head-dress. The young lady 
fainted, and her friends reproached the new 
comer with being the cause of and explained 
the reason of the syncope. “Is that all?" said 
the maiden of the rose. “ If so, I will sacrifice 
the guilty flower. But judge before you sen¬ 
tence." The rose, detached from her head-dress, 
was passed from hand to hand—it happened to 
be an artificial one ! 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
spent upon perfumes. Perhaps the most popu¬ 
lar of all is the famous Eau de Cologne, manu¬ 
factured in a city noted for its disagreeable odors. 
The effluvia of the Rhine at Cologne is as un¬ 
pleasant as that of the Thames has recently 
been at London, which gave rise to the follow¬ 
ing epigram: 

“ The river Rhine, it is well knows, 

Doth wash the city of Cologne, 

But say, ye nymphs, what power divine 
Can ever wash the river Rhine ?” 


Don't believe it. —It is said that a man 
was found lately sitting on a granite rock with 
his feet in a brook, trying to catch cold so that 
he could sing base in the choir on Sunday. It 
would be base to in -quire if snch a story were true. 


THE mill99N OF SERFDOM. 

It now appear* to be a fixed feet that the 
system of serfdom, or white slavery, is to be 
abolished in Russia. The measure was prepared 
by the Emperor Nicholas; but it was not decided 
whether the emancipation should be gradual 
or instantaneous. The Emperor Alexander 
pronounced for general and simultaneous eman¬ 
cipation. He did not come to this decision un¬ 
til, according to custom, he had consulted the 
imperial council, and listened to the observations 
*of the nobility and the great proprietors. It is 
believed that an ukase, relating to this snbpet, 
will soon be promulgated. The nobility, lu 
general, have shown themselves favorable, or 
resigned, to this measure; considering the eman¬ 
cipation of the serfs at this time more favorable 
to them than their re ten t ion in servitude. The 
dearness of living, and the necessity of support¬ 
ing a large portion of their serfs, tend to pro¬ 
duce this result The Emperor Alexander is 
very desirous of attracting German colonists to 
Russia, and thus tom aside the tide of emigra¬ 
tion that has hitherto flowed to this country. 


A MAN OF COURAGE. 

Captain Barnabas Wilkins was as great I 
blusterer as Bobadil! He was very quarrelsome, 
but he could never be made to answer for Ks 
insolence. One time a comrade, whom he btd 
offended, ordered him to choose his weapon— 
“ the sword or pistol at thirty paces." " Very 
well,” said Captain Barnaby, “ Ill choose the 
sword at thirty paces!" Once be was brought 
on the duel ground. “Surrender!" be called 
out to his antagonist, in tones of thunder, though 
he shook like a leaf. “Never!" retorted his 
enemy. “Then I'll be more generous,” said 
Captain Barnaby; “I'll surrender myself!” 


Funny.—A gentleman in Buckingham coun¬ 
ty, Virginia, has among his domestic animsls a 
large rat, which was caught twelve months ago 
by a cat; but instead of devouring it, the cat 
nursed and fed it, and they now play and sleep 
together like cat and kitten. 


Temperance. —Anew temperance movement 
has been lately made in this city. The plan is 
moral suasion, and total abstinence is to be the 
watchword. 


Mortality. —Ten thousand persons died of 
cholera in Venezuela, in four months. 


Axiom. —The wisest are not always wise. 
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Wo are not a nation of epicures, nor exactly 
of gourmands, yet we hare been accused of eat¬ 
ing too much, too fest, and too indiscriminately. 
Am American table d'hote rather resembles the 
groaning board of a feudal baron, after a sue- 
teasful foray, than the array of dainty dishes set 
before a Parisian bon vivant, after die scientific 
manipulations of some 8oyer, or VateL We 
bare no class of men who devote themselves to 
the gratification of their palates, and no minis- 
taring artists who have elevated cookery into the 
dignity of a science, and staked their lives on its 
triumphs. When some one desired an inter¬ 
view with Vatel, the answer of the ******** 
was sublime—“ He is not visible, monsieur; he 
is composing.” His end was worthy of a Bo- 
man hero. Perceiving that an entertainment he 
had prepared for his master, the Prince of Condi, 
ftU short, he retired to his apartment in despair. 
The prince sent to console him; but the artist 
would not be comforted. “ The kindness of my 
noble master overwhelms me,” said he. “I 
know that the roast meat is deficient for two 
tables—I cannot survive it ” and he foil upon 
his sword. 

What cruelties have been enacted in the name 
of gastronomy 1 The enormous goose livers, 
which form the staple of the famous Strasburgh 
pies, attain their size by nailing down the unfor¬ 
tunate bird, alive, before a slow fire, and sub¬ 
jecting her to the most detestable tortures. 
“ The goose,” says the Almanack dee Gourmands, 
with cynical effrontery, “ passes, it most be con¬ 
fessed, a sufficiently unhappy existence. The 
punishment would be even utterly intolerable 
for her, if the idea of the fortune that awaited 
her did not serve to console her. But this pros¬ 
pect enables her to support her sufferings with 
courage; and when she reflects that her liver, 
fatter than herself, larded with truffles, and cloth¬ 
ed in a scientific pie, will hear to all Europe the 
glory of her name, she resigns herself to destiny, 
and docs not shed a single tear.” An old Eng¬ 
lish cook-book gives a receipt for roasting and 
serving up a goose alive, so that “ she will he 
almost eaten up before she he dead, which is 
mighty pleasant to behold.” Fortunately, the 
cookery of our country is disgraced by no such 
atrocities; for with respect to skinning eels alive, 
it is well known that pity in their case is thrown 
away, because they are used to it 

We shall come to culinary refinements by-and- 
by, when we do not eiyoy such an abundance of 
food as at present Cookery thrives best in 
those countries where the material is scarce. 
According to Achilla Murat, every living thing 


in this ceemtry is edible eppept the turkey-buz¬ 
zard. “ I have eaten so alligator,” he was wont 
to say; “ze alligator is good. I have eaten ae 
woodchuck—ze woodchuck is good. I have eat¬ 
en ae owl—ze owl is good; dat is, pooty good . 
But as for ze turkey-buzzard, I have tried him 
different ways; I have eat him ross (roast); I 
have eat him boil; I have eat him vot you call 
hash; I have eat him smoke and pickel—but 
I regret to say, ze turkey-buzzard is not good.” 

We don't think we could relish a peacock any 
more than Achille Murat did a turkey-buzzard. 
Yet in Home a peacock frequently commanded 
one hundred and sixty dollars for the table. 
Neither will extravagance in eating probably 
ever be carried among us to that pitch that a 
single supper will cost $107,000, as it used to do 
that prince of gourmands, Heliogabalus. Vitel- 
lius spent over thirty-one millions of dollars a 
year on eating and drinking. But then we can¬ 
not wonder at the cost of living in those “ high 
times,” if there were many men like Clodius 
Albinos, the Roman military commander in 
Gaul, who at one sitting devoured five hundred 
figs, two hundred peaches, ton melons, twenty 
pounds of raisins, one hundred snipes, ten ca¬ 
pons, and one hundred and fifty large oysters, 
besides violating the Maine law to the extent of 
several gallons. This Albinus must have been, 
as Shakspeare says of Cardinal Wolsey— 

“ A mu of moct unbounded stomach.” 

Something like half a dozen Falstaffs rolled into 
one. Of course, those old Romans were never 
troubled with dyspepsia! 

Crime Epidemic. —Bulwer says truly, "Al¬ 
most every year there is some crime peculiar to 
it; a sort of annual, which overruns the country, 
but does not bloom again.” Crime begets crime. 
If a man commits suicide in a particular fashion, 
a dozen imitators spring up; for guilt has its 
file-leaders as well as virtue. 


Effect of P&ateb. —Haydn, the great mu¬ 
sician, said the best means of restoring mental 
energy after the exhaustion of long and difficult 
studies, was to engage in fervent prayer. 

Nxw York Chamber or Commerce.— This 
institution is older than the republic, having been 
established in 1758. 


Delicious Farr. —The anrfy in the Crimea 
are regaled with India rubber sausages. 


Savings Banks. —There are eighty savings 
banks in the State of Massachusetts. 
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We have often wondered that the aits of 
drawing and painting were not more assiduously 
cultivated by ladies; at least, to a certain ex¬ 
tent. Not with the view of becoming artiste— 
not in the hope of attaining the rank of Angelica 
Kauffman, bat for the purpose of adding a new 
grace to home, of acquiring a keener perception 
of the beauties of nature, of multiplying the 
resources of that isolation which is a necessary 
attendant of domesticity, and as a complement 
to a high education. A lady enters on the study 
of art with more than one advantage over a 
ma n ; she possesses more patience and a better 
natural eye for color. We never look upon an 
elaborate piece of ornamental needlework, how¬ 
ever beautiful and graceful, without regretting 
that the time devoted to its accomplishment had 
not been given to higher efforts, something lees 
mechanical, and exerting more influence. We 
may be told that all well-educated young females 
are taught drawing. Yes—as they are taught 
mechanics, metaphysics, and the sciences,-t-they 
receive a smattering, and no more. They copy 
poor patterns in a lifeless manner, and end their 
educational course without having received the 
faintest insight into the great world of art. It is 
time that a better system prevailed. Well did 
Lord Dufferin remark in a recent address to the 
young ladies of Belfast, Ireland: 

" But I would venture to say one word on the 
immense gratification you would find it to be 
able to handle the bnuh, the pencil, or the mod¬ 
elling tool with a certain amount of facility. 
But comparatively little time would be necessary 
to obtain a most pleasant proficiency in any of 
these branches. Most people, if they would but 
exercise it, possess the power of taking like¬ 
nesses; and, without soaring to the higher re¬ 
gions of art, a very little practice would enable 
you to take faithful portraits of your friends in 
water colors, clay, or crayon. What would 
many a stricken heart have often given even for 
the rudest resemblance of some dear face whose 
place is vacant by the Christmas fire! The most 
valued of my own family pictures is a sister's 
portrait of her sailor brother, who lived to be¬ 
come one of England's most distinguished oap- 
tains. The most popular of modern statues 
was executed by the daughter of a French king; 
the saddest souvenirs of Schonbrunn are the 
girlish drawings of Marie Antoinette." 

Possibly. —A late traveller informs ns that a 
race of giants has been recently discovered in 
Central Asia, of such size that they eat fried ele¬ 
phants for breakfast 


Church Property. —Some pews in a new 
church at Chicago were sold, recently, for 
$26,000 on the first day. 


FIRST IBiUmAllPO fBAMSHP. 

To this country belongs the honor of sealing 
the first trails-Atlantic steamship to Great Brit¬ 
ain. She was the Savannah, of throe hundred 
and eighty tons, barque-rigged, with a horimetal 
engine. She left Savannah, Georgia, in May, 
1819, and arrived at Liverpool in twentj4wo 
days. When she arrived in St George's Chan¬ 
nel, moving along under bare poles, with smoke 
issuing from her chimney, she was thought to be 
a ship on fire, and the alarm caused by her ap¬ 
pearance speedily gave way to astonishment 
when her real character was made known. 
From Liverpool she proceeded to the B a ltif,o nd 
the Emperor Alexander visited her, and ex¬ 
pressed to the captain (Moses Rogers) his admi¬ 
ration of the new trans-Atlantic steamer. As a 
testimony of his sentiments, he presented Cap¬ 
tain Rogers with two chains from the imperial 
arsenal, one of which is still preserved in the 
garden of Mr. Dunning, of Savannah, as a 
souvenir of the most important enterprise of 
modern times. 


Wedding Cake. — We have heard of mam 
moth squashes, mammoth watermelons, msm- 
moth beets, and other large groceries ; but tbe 
mammothest cake we ever read of was lately 
produced in Loudon, at the wedding of Sir Rob¬ 
ert Peele and Lady Emily Hay. It was formed 
in three steps, one of them large enough to sup¬ 
port large vases of flowers, and the whole mr- 
mounted by a large Corinthian pillar. We do not 
know the exact dimensions, but it was probably 
as “ large as all out doom." 


Curious Pajssion. —There is living at the 
North End, in this city, a woman who has a 
perfect passion for cats, and has at the present 
time no less than nine of various ages in her 
possession. She takes the very kindest care of 
them. _ 

Rove. —The census of Rome has just been 
officially promulgated. In all there are 177,464 
inhabitants, of whom 5081 are priests, monks, 
nuns or seminarists, or one to every 35 inhabitants. 


Lust so. —Editors are of more use than phi¬ 
losophers. The stars are immense worlds, and 
yet, owing to their great distance, they give less 
light and warmth than two shilling lanterns. 


Deaths from Consumption. —In Boston, 
for a number of years past, the deaths from con¬ 
sumption have been about one-sixth of the whole 
number. 
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BE PREPAREP. 

In addition to the six first-dan war steamers 
already either completed or soon to be launched, 
by order of our government, we see it is pro¬ 
posed, and very justly urged, that six more be 
at once placed in course of construction. Pre¬ 
vention is always better than core, and there is 
no sorer way for a great commercial nation like 
tin United States to keep at peace with the 
world, than for us to be thoroughly prepared to 
meet any contingency. Bnt the economical will 
say, “ it is so expensive/' Not a bit of it. It 
costs less, far less than war itself, and we are 
Ruble, on account of our very weakness, at any 
moment to be forced into a contest to maintain 
our national integrity. 

With a greater maritime interest to protect 
than all the world besides, we have less organ¬ 
ised means to do it with than the meanest Euro¬ 
pean power! Our navy should be sufficiently 
ample to protect and command, at least, &l! 
American seas and waters, whereas we find that 
aU our ships afloat, in case of actual war, would 
be insufficient to guard the coast of New Eng¬ 
land alone. What a condition is this for such a 
country as our own to be in 1 The best argu¬ 
ment, the best negotiator, beyond a doubt, for 
any maritime nation, is an able and large navy. 
Who is so blind as to believe that England 
wowld dare for a single moment to declare and 
maintain a claim to any portion of Central 
America, in the face and eyes of all treaty obli¬ 
gations, against this country, if she did not look 
upon our insignificant naval power with positive 
scorn ? True, small as it is, it is no mean arm, 
but it coaid not cope successfully with her at the 
present time. 

The present is a critical moment, and we do 
not lack for means to put our navy on a proper 
footing to command the respect which strength 
alone can ensure. Our treasury is full to over¬ 
flowing, our mechanics want work, our manu¬ 
facturers are ready to supply all demands. The 
government has never yet kept pace with the 
wonts of the country in this respect, and with 
the honest convictions and wishes of the people 
themselves. Notwithstanding England would 
seem to have quite enough of fighting to do just 
• now in the East, yet so strong is she in the right 
arm of power (her navy), that she is as arrogant 
as of old, and will yet teach ns, we fear, another 
severe lesson, which is, “irf tiijie of peace prepare 
for war.” 


Coxplimbhtaby. — Lieutenant Maury has 
basn honored by the Republic of Bremen with a 
beautified gold medal. 


WATER, BKMBT WATER! 

“ Sir/ 1 said a stranger, addressing himself to 
our friend Bunkum, as he surveyed a trickling 
stream from the hydrant in the mall, near Park 
S tree t , “ can you tell me where the water comes 
from that supplies Boston ?" He could not have 
addressed himself to a gentleman more capable 
of giving information. Bnnkum straightened 
himself up to his full perpendicularity, and re¬ 
plied : “ Certainly, sir. We have an anecdote 
which brings water from Lake Cochineal. The 
limping aliment leanders through iron cubes. 
There are hydras at the comers of the streets, 
and yonder is a jetty dough at the Frog Pond. 
The supply of water is very ample, and enables 
every citizen to perform his daily absolutions 
like a Muscleman. 1 ' 


Him 

The emperor Faustin I. is in a very bad fix. 
His army has run away from foe Dominicans, 
whom he threatened to annihilate, and he dare 
not even re-enter his capital for fear of a formid¬ 
able insurrection that has arisen there. The 
general verdict is, “ Barred him right." He 
had no cause of complaint against the Domini¬ 
cans, and the war he declared against them was 
utterly unjustifiable. He has lost his money, 
his reputation, and perhaps his crown, and now 
stands between two fires. Before this goes to 
press we shall probably hear that he has lost 
his head into the bargain, and "gone where all 
bad niggers go." 


Newsfapbbs. —When Parry sojourned in the 
Arctic regions, in 1819-20, he published a paper 
for the amusement of the expedition. We sup¬ 
pose it had leaders on icebergB, paragraphs on 
the Aurora, and reports on the barometer. Of 
course the editor sometimes found his ink frozen, 
for they used to have to Cut their coffee in slices, 
and toast it before they could eat breakfast. 


Ah Example foe Chbistians. —The Hin¬ 
doos, when gathering in their harvest, before it is 
removed from the threshing-floor, take out the por¬ 
tion for their god. However poor, or in debt, or 
small the crop, the god's portion is first given. 


Classical. —A classic southern editor says, 
if foe Naiads were constantly bathing, he pre¬ 
sumes, from their name, foe Diyads were the 
ones who brought their towels. ‘ 4 

The Dsama. — Two hundred and thirteen 
new plays were produced at Paris during foe 
past y e a r -* go o d , bad and indifferent. 
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FOBBIGN MISCELLANY. 


JFortign iHtartUang. 


A company has been organized at Hamburg 
for a steam packet line from that place to Brazil. 

The new line of railway from Vienna to Baab 
was opened to the public on Christmas morning. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of England hare 
sent missionaries to Spain. 

Mdlle. Alboni has appeared with great success 
at the Theatre Royal, Brussels, in La Favorita. 

The Countess Dowager, of Errol, daughter of 
William the Fourth, and the celebrated Mrs. Jor¬ 
dan, is dead, aged 55 years. 

Hon. Henry Oralbourne, Ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is dead. By his death the chancel¬ 
lor's pension of £2000 ceases. 

In Europe, thistle heads are getting to be used, 
as a substitute for nigs, in the manufacture of 
paper. 

The gold mines of the Oural are said to have 
yielded, during the first six months of the past 
year, 9000 liyres of gold. 

A company of French capitalists has offered 
to construct 1560 miles of railway in Spain, tak¬ 
ing national property as a guarantee. 

It is said that Jenny Lind receives five hun¬ 
dred pounds sterling for each concert in which 
she sings in the series now in progress in London. 

All the Russian families living at Vienna, 
most of whom belong to the nobilitv, complain 
bitterly of the war, and loudly call for its cessa¬ 
tion. 

The Baron de Wonar, Minister Plenipotenti¬ 
ary from Wurtembuig at Paris, has married Miss 
Lee, a young American lady, possessing a large 
fortune. 

The Russian government has levied a new tax 
on Poland, in the shape of a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion for the benefit of the defenders of Sebasto¬ 
pol. Every peasant will pay a sum equivalent 
to twenty centimes. 

From the 1st of May up to the 15th of No¬ 
vember 549,099 persons had the cholera in the 
Austrian empire; 288,039 recovered, 280,861 
died, and 30,208 were still under medical treat¬ 
ment. 

The Emperor Napoleon claims and receives 
from the Catholic Church its complete subservi¬ 
ency, and whoever refuses this is treated like the 
other adversaries of thb emperor, even if he be 
foremost in the Catholic ranks. 

Light and pleasant bread is made in France 
by a mixture of apples and flour, in the propor¬ 
tion of one of the former to two of the latter. 
The usual quantity of yeast is employed. Very 
little water is required If the apples are fresh. 

According to official reports, published in the 
beginning of 1855, the capital of France, with a 
population of one million souls, has only forty- 
six churches, or ope church to 23,900 of the 
inhabitants. 

Sir G. Grey, governor of New Zealand, has 
stated his belief that out of one hundred thou¬ 
sand natives, there were not more than one thou¬ 
sand who did not profess Christianity. Of these, 
fifty thousand are estimated to be in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society. 


A life of Washington is about to be printed it 
Athens in modern Greek. 

In Murano and Venice 4000 men arc engaged 
in the manufacture of glass, and 15,000 people 
live by it. 

M. Scribe proposes to lay aside the pen he 
has used for thirty yean so much to the delight 
of thousands. 


Alexandria and Cairo now comminkite with 
each other by railway and electric telegraph. Bj 
the former the distance is eight hours. 

The Berlin police have forbidden newspapers 
to admit advertisements for wives and husbands, 
on the ground that they are contrary to propriety. 

Serious disturbances have broken out it Mec¬ 
ca, and in different parts of Arabia, in conse¬ 
quence of the Porte having prohibited the sale 
of slaves. 

Fourteen hundred services have been conduct¬ 
ed by the open-air mission in London the past 
year. The average attendance was about fifty. 

Some decorations of the Legion of Honor have 
been sent by the Emperor Napoleon to the Cri¬ 
mea, for destribution in the English army. 

The tone of the English and French journals 
seems to point to the dissolution of TurkfT. 
Already it is a common ioke in Constantinople, 
that the next sultan will be a Frenchman. 

Mr. Rogers, “ the banker-poet," is said to have 
first induced Lord Lansdowne to take Mr. Ma¬ 
caulay under his patronage, and return the bril¬ 
liant essayist for one of his nomination borough*. 

There is now living at Dyrham and Hinton, 
England, a widow named Anne Ball, in the 99th 
year of her age, who actually takes in willing, 
and does it herself. 


In Russia, where the Greek Church is the Stt» 
religion, Roman Catholics, Lutherans aod Cal¬ 
vinists may hold the highest offices in the Stole. 
Nesselrode is a member of the Church of Englasd. 


A private of the English artillery was laMjjT 
whipped to death for drunkenness. He received 
fifty lashes, being made fast to the limber wheel, 
and died the next day. 

The oldest living poets, since the death of Mr- 
Rogers, are said to be Walter Savage Landot, 
bom in 1775, Leigh Hunt, bom in 1784, and Bar¬ 
ry Cornwall (Mr. Proctor), bom in 1790. 

The Belgian papers report that M. Jebem 
the sculptor, of Liege, has discovered in »- 
board or the Vatican Library, a fresco of toe 
head and bust of Charlemagne. 

The sultan of Turkey permits all the 
sent from the Ottoman empire to the P* 0 !. 
hibition, to be sold for the benefit of the widow 
and children of those who have fallen m ** 
Crimea. 

Mr. Gisborne is now in Egypt to 
rangements for the laying of the submarine®*^ 
trie telegraph from Constantinople to Ale»“‘ 
dria, to cross Egypt, and be hereafter exfena 
from Suez to India; ' 

When Sir C. Campbell left the Crimra, Mar¬ 
shal Pelissier is reported to have said : " 
could have given me greater grief; he ww*** 
max of the English army; such was my ^Jy^ 
and regard for him as a soldier chat I feU me*®** 
to embrace him whenever I met him. 
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EBCOKD OS' THE CTCBS. 


Rtcorb of tt)e (times. 

Out of 165 men hong in this country in 1854, 
only seven of the number could read and write. 

George Sand has written a new play for the 
French theatre, Paris. 

Ex-President Fillmore has been received well 
everywhere abroad. A true hearted American. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips has $200 a night and 
travelling expenses for singing. 

Jenny Lind will make another fortune by her 
engagement in England. 

The total value of property in San Francisco 
is over thirty-two million dollars. 

The United States navy are wearing buttons, 
bright as jet, made of India rubber. 

At Cincinnati they have three music halls and 
two theatres, for the public amusement. 

In London, one half of the deaths of children 
is produced by hereditary inebriety. 

A man in England recently tried to kill him¬ 
self by swallowing a red hot poker! 

There are two hundred and thirty-four boys in 
the Maine State Reform School. 

The effective force of the United Stales army 
is 15,752, officers and men. 

The Hartford Bank redeemed the other day a 
two dollar bill that had been in circulation fifty- 
two years. 

The Baltimore Sun says the capital invested 
in the oyster trade in that city, is $5,000,000, 
employing 500 vessels and 15,000 persons. 

The number of farms in New Hampshire is 
47,408; in Vermont*, 48,812; in Massachusetts, 
55,082; in Connecticut, 81,756; in Rhode Isl¬ 
and, 8,398. 

A. Shade, Esq., has built and presented to the 
Episcopal Church in Galt, Canada, a school- 
house that cost $20,000. This is a “ shade which 
follows wealth or fame ” to some good purpose. 

We find in the St. Louis Herald a grand 
scheme proposed by a yonng man in that city. 
He calls it “A Leap Year Scheme/* in which he 
proposes to raffle himself off at $5 a chance— 
the number of chances to be limited to $500. 

The value of stone quarried in Rockport for 
building purposes last year was a quarter of a 
million dollars. There are some 300 men con¬ 
stantly at work on the ledges, and twenty sloops 
are all the time employed to carry it away. 

Mr. Wm. B. As tor has purchased three lots 
adjoining the Astor Library, and intends erecting 
a building and stocking it with books, at a cost 
of about $100,000, as an addition to the As tor 
library. 

Estimates of the present population of Texas, 
based upon the number of votes polled at the 
last election, make the number of inhabitants 
over half a million. This is an astonishing 
increase. 

The tobacco crop of Connecticut has become 
so important that the tobacco growers lately held 
a convention at Hartford to promote their inter¬ 
est. A tobacco warehouse has been established 
in that city, where the crops of all the principal 
growers are sent for sale. 


The. city poHce ef Hcrw Haven are henceforth 
to carry pistols. 

If you do good, forget it; if evil, remember 
and repent. 

Large apartments and large heads are not al¬ 
ways the best furnished. 

A codfish for breakfast and an India rubber 
coat will keep a man dry. 

Where twenty persons have stomachs one has 
brains—the butcher thrives, the printer starves. 

Bachelors and men with mustaches are to be 
taxed five dollars each in Tennessee. 

It is thought that prunes may be raised in 
I this country for drying as well as in France. 

The Louisville Journal is twenty-five years 
old. Good old paper! 

Milton says “ a good book is the precious life¬ 
blood of a master spirit.” 

The late revolution in Mexico has not brought 
peace to that republic. 

There is a heavy crop of Austrian vice-consuls 
in the United States. 

The great saint, Interest, rules the world with 
an iron rod. 

It takes two thousand years for a current gold 
coin to be worn out. 

They make boots by machinexy At Troy, N. 
Y. Good souls! 

There is now living in the State of Tennessee 
a man, aged 98 years, who has recently cut eight 
new teeth. 

The Peruvian Legislature is about to sell all 
the guano in Chincna Islands. It is valued At 
$350,000,000. 

The Canadians are about to experience the 
benefit of an extensive lumber trade with France, 
as one of the results of the Paris Exhibition. 

The maple sugar crop of the year 1855 is esti¬ 
mated by the officials in Washington, in the ag¬ 
ricultural bureau, at $2,720^)00. 

The debt of the city of Baltimore on the 1st of 
January, 1856, was $13,000,000, exclusive of the 
floating debt. The finances of the city are said 
to be improving. 

A new county is to be taken from Lincoln 
county, Me., to be called Knox county, in com¬ 
memoration of the gallant Gen. Henry Knox, of 
revolutiomuy memory. 

• The bachelors of Cleveland are an tuigallant 
set of fellows. At their annual supper a few 
nights ago, the following was the seventh regular 
toast: Our futuro wives—distance lends en¬ 
chantment to the view. 

The largest railroad scale in the world, in ac¬ 
tual use, is one built by Messrs. Fairbanks & 
Co., of Vermont, for the Mine Hill and Schuyl¬ 
kill Haven Railroad, in Pennsylvania. It is one 
hnndred and twelve feet long, and is capable of 
sustaining a load of a hundred tuns. 

There are in the English language 20,600 
nouns, 40 pronouns, 9200 adjectives, 8000 verbs, 
2600 adverbs, 69 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, 
68 interjections, and 2 articles—in all above 
40,000 words. According to Webster's diction¬ 
ary, there are 100,000 words. 
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JHtrrg taking. 


Pretender to a crown—a lady's bonnet. 

“ I'll take your part/* as the doe said when he 
robbed the cat of her portion of the dinner. 

A friend has presented ns with the autograph 
of the blacksmith that “riveted the public gaze.” 

Did you ever see anything walk without legs 1 
Tea—a rope-walk. 

When will Russia yield to the pressure of the 
allies ! When she can't bear it any longer. 

The bumps raised on a man's head by a cud- 
gel, are called “/ray-nological developments.” 

The man who was frightened by the bark of a 
tree, is supposed to have been of a nervous tem¬ 
perament. 

Why cannot a deaf man be legally condemned 
for murder? Because the law says, no man 
shall be condemned without a hearing. 

Some slandering bachelor says it is much joy 
when you first get married; but more jawy after 
a year or two. 

The hardest thing to hold in this world is an 
unruly tongue. It beats a hot smoothing iron 
and a kicking horse considerably. 

A militia captain at the West, by the name of 
Bang, has named his eldest son Slam. What a 
noisy fellow he'll be, ha ? Slam Bang! 

A Dr. Somebody, in New York, undertakes 
to prove that every herb has a distinct soul or 
spirit. If this be so, is not herb tea “spirit” 
nous drink? 

A clerk seriously alarmed his employer the 
other day by informing him that a Middlesex 
county bank was in the same state with the Gro¬ 
cers' Bank. 

Burke told Garrick, at Hampton, that all bit¬ 
ter things were hot. “Indeed,” replied Gar¬ 
rick; “then what think you of a bitter cold 
d»y?" 

Our friend, Mrs. Spudge, is in favor of the 
abolition of small bills; for she entertains the 
very delusive idea that 5's will be more plenty 
after that. Poor woman. 

A philosopher, who had married a vulgar but 
amiable girl, used to call his wife “ Brown Su¬ 
gar ” because, he said, she was very sweet, but 
unrefined. 

A contemporary says that the difference be¬ 
tween Joan of Arc ana Noah's ark, is that one 
was Maid of Orleans, and the other was made of 
Oopkir wood. 

“ This is really the smallest horse I ever saw,” 
said a countryman, on viewing a Shetland pony. 
“Indade now,” replied his Irish companion, 

“ but I've seen one as small as two of him!” 

“ Sambo, you's lamed in de law; can you say 
if de devil was to lose him tail, whar would he 
go to find anoder one?” “ Why, to de grocery, 
ob course, you igoerent nigger—dat's de only 
place I knows on where dey re tail bad spirits.* 

An old cynic, at a concert die other night, read 
in the programme the title of a song, viz.. “ O, 
give me a cot in the valley I love.” Beading it 
attentively, the old fellow finally growled out: 

« Well, if I had my choice, I should ask for a 
bedstead I n 


What bourn* is that feom which a traveller fre¬ 
quently returns ? Mel-bourne. 

What insect would denote that the Spaniards 
were defeated ? The Spanish fly. 

Why is the letter H like a cure for deafness ? 
Because it makes the ear hear. 

“ It is time to wind np,” as the watchmaker 
said, when he found he conldn't pay his debts. 

When is iron the most ironical ? When it is 
a railing. 

In raising the heart above despair, an old vio¬ 
lin is worth four doctors and two apothecary 
shops. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David ? Because he was hemmed in 
on every side. 

Why is a woman in love like a man of pro¬ 
found Knowledge ? Because she understands the 
arts and styA-ences. 

A lazy fellow down south spells Te n n ess e e 
thus: lOac. He is the same fellow who spells 
Andrew Jackson thus: &rn Jaxn. 

At a late hen convention, the feathered tribe 
finding it difficult to raise the price of eggs, re¬ 
solved for the future to lay only ten to thedozen. 

It is stated that a professor at Cambridge has 
been displaced, because he regulated the astro¬ 
nomical clock so as to make it keep mean time, 
i A simple friend desires to know whether the 
abolition of flogging in the navy includes “ spank- 
j ing breezes.” 

The fellow who broke into an almshouse and 
stole a couple of cases of ship fever has finally 
been detected. 

People who wish to lead peaceful lives should 
never go to balls; for hop* produce a great dsal 
of bitterness. 

A man b ta s t i ng of bis temperance habits, 
said he never saw a glass of wine without hit 
mouth watering. 

Coleman, die dramatist, was ssked if be kaew 
Theodora Hook. “Yes,” replied he, “Hook 
and eye are old associates.'' 

A witty lawyer placed on bis offioe-door a card 
with the inscription, “ Those who call on bon¬ 
nets will please make it brief.” 

“ Grandma',” said a little urchin, “your specs 
are up-side-down. Do you wear them thus to see 
to sew?” “No, my dear, I wear them ao la 
see.” 

The Albany Knickerbocker cautions “ die four 
black cats that are continually raising thunder 
on our back shed, to beware, or we'll send them 
to the sausage shop.” 

It cannot be said that the venerable and illus¬ 
trious poet Rogers died without pain; for he 
expired in presence of Dr. Beattie and Mir. B. 
Paine, his attendant. 

A member of the Lazy Society was complain¬ 
ed of last week bv another, for running. His 
defence wafiL that he was going down hul, and 
that St was more labor to walk than raft. 

Habits are as easily caught as “yallar birds.” 
Let a circus arrive in town, and in less than a 
weak half the boys in town will be throwing 
somersets, and breaking their necks over an 
empty mackerel barrel. 
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RESCOE, THE ADOPTED SON OF THE OCEAN. 

BT BM Vi GAB BA. 


“Fibb! fire! fire!” 

“Heave to a shake, shipmate! Didn't you 
hear a cry that if we were on board wonld pipe 
all hands in a jiffy?" 

“Fire! fire! fire!" again echoed through the 
midnight mist, and aroused the slumbering fire¬ 
men to their work of duty. 

“ You're right, 'Will/' answered the one ad¬ 
dressed ; “ but where away, shipmate, shall we 
go ? It seems as if it were a woman that just 
gave that awful shriek; if so, it isn't Phil Brown 
that will stand by and see one of the dear little 
craft in distress; for Will, if there is anything I 
lore better than a dear sky and a fair breeze, it 
Is the bright eye and smooth words of woman. 
I tell you, shipmate,—after a long voyage, when 
I come home without money enough in my 
pocket to buy a mug of beer, and take Poll on 
my knee, she has such a way of saying, * Never 
mind, Phil; better luck next time,' that I forget 
there ever was a storm. But heave ahead; for I 
see the blaze coming out of the lower story win¬ 
dow of that house; and as I live, there is a wo¬ 
man aloft there at the garret window screaming 
for help with a baby in her arms ! May I never 
walk foe deck of foe Sea Gull again, if I don't 
save them 1" And foe two sailors started with 
foe utmost speed in foe direction of foe burning 
building. 

It was not in foe most thickly settled portion 
ef foe city, and no watchman's beat was near. 
The hour was midnight, when foe great sea of 
human faces that crowd foe thoroughfares of a 
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populous city during the day have disappeared, 
and silence and darkness succeed. The two 
friends, whom we have introduced to foe reader, 
were the first to arrive at the burning house. 

" Save, O save my babe!" again shrieked the 
woman, holding her infant out into foe air, and 
leaning far out the casement. 

" That I will, and yourself, too!" replied Will, 
as he attempted to climb a slender spout that 
conducted foe water from the roof to foe ground; 
but ere he had ascended far, the weak foothold 
gave way, and ho was precipitated to foe earth. 

In the meantime his companion had taken off 
his rough pea-jacket, and spreading it across his 
arm, begged foe woman to drop foe infant upon 
it, and then jump from foe window, and his 
friend Will, who had received but a slight bruise 
in his fall, would break her descent to foe ground 
by receiving her in his arms. In an instant the 
babe was dropped, and with a light wail was 
resting safely on the coarse but warm jacket of 
foe sailor. The young mother was preparing to 
follow, and a heavy gust of wind blowing the 
smoke aside showed foe friends that she was 
young and beautiful; but they saw no more, for 
at that moment came a piercing shriek, and then 
a fearful crash, and foe floor gave way beneath 
her fret, and she was precipitated into foe flames 
below! 

Phil, with a heavy blow, shattered foe window 
opposite where he stood, in hopes to extricate 
foe sufferer; but within all was still, save foe 
crackling and roaring of fos fire as it gained 
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strength in its upward course. By this time 
the neighbors had been awakened. Some, with 
heads projecting from open windows, cried ont 
“fire! fire!”—others, half clad, rushed towards 
the flames, as if they would fain stay their prog¬ 
ress. But in a moment more, the rattling of 
wheels and the din of the firemen were heard; 
and in the confusion that followed no one no¬ 
ticed Phil or his companion, nor the rescued 
babe. So the sailor wrapped the warm clothing 
more closely about it, and he and his shipmate 
took their way out of the crowd that was fast 
collecting; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the deck of the Sea Gull, that was 
moored alongside the wharf, and made fast to 
the land. 

There seemed to be no one on board; so they 
went below, and in a few minutes there was a 
bright fire crackling in the little stove, which 
soon sent out a grateful heat, and made the little 
cabin look comfortable. Phil laid his pea-jacket, 
with its contents, into a berth near by, and then 
took a seat at the stove by the side of his com¬ 
panion. Neither spoke for some moments; but 
Phil kept his eyes in the direction of the berth, 
and yien removing no very diminutive piece of 
tobacco, said: 

“ Pm Wowed if I know what to do with that 
chap, Will. It seems a pity to cast him adrift, 
for he will always find a rough sea now that his 
mother is gone ; for I tell you, Will, you might 
as well lose your sheet-anchor in a storm, as to 
lose your mother before you’re a man;" and the 
kind hearted sailor drew the coarse sleeve of his 
red flannel shirt across his eyes, and seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in a reverie. 

“ That is a fact, Phil. Do you know that I 
can never bear to go down to the old homestead 
since they gave my mother a damp berth be¬ 
neath the old chestnut tree ? No, I always want 
to see her sit ii^a comer knitting, and hear her 
tell about what I used to do when I was a boy. 
Now when I do go, everything puts me in mind 
of a wreck, with her colors half-mast. But you 
was speaking about that chap. Why don't you 
keep him, and make a skipper of him V* 

“ Why, he isn't mine, you know.'* 

“Well, you see his mother is dead, and it 
kinder seems to me that they hadn't any friends, 
or somebody would have come to help them 
sooner, or they wouldn't have been in the house 
alone." 

“ That's a fact," answered his companion, a 
new idea seeming to take possession of him. 
“I'll leave him here with you in the morning, 
while I go down to where the fire was and see if 
1 can find out anything about them; and then if 


I can't, why, I will keep him on board, and take 
him down to Polly and see what she says about 
the youngster. She always says she don't like 
children, and when I ask her why she is borrow¬ 
ing them of the neighbors every now and then, 
and making them presents, all die answer I get 
is an extra box on the ear, or—O, bless me! the 
little fellow is waked up!—so just look in the 
locker and see if there was any milk left." 

Will, the younger of the two, did as he was 
directed, and in a few moments a cup of warm 
milk was standing on the little pine table, which 
was made fast to the floor, while Phil, who acted 
the part of a nurse, had drawn himself up much 
in the shape of a hoop, with his feet on the stove, 
and the infant in his lap, and was plying a spoon 
back and forth from the cup to the babe's mouth 
with about as much rapidity as a weaver would 
ply his shuttle—much to the amusement of Will, 
who in the scene before him forgot for a moment 
the sad occurrence he had witnessed at midnight. 
When the cup was empty, the sailor threw off 
the soft blanket with which the child was wrap¬ 
ped when he first caught him in his arms, and 
then pressed his lips to its cheek, and caressed it 
as fondly as any father could have done. The 
little stranger, feeling comfortable, and not real¬ 
izing its loss, repaid the caresses with its inno¬ 
cent smile and infantile gestures. It seemed tt> 
be about a year old, and the night clothes which 
it wore were of fine texture, and showed the nee¬ 
dlework of a skilful hand. 

“ I tell you what it is, Will," said his com¬ 
panion, dancing the babe on his knee, “ I have 
made up my mind that the Great Captain aloft 
knew what he was about when he put this child 
into my arms, and took the mother himself. So 
you see I aint a going to give it up if I can help 
it; and if you tell any one but Polly where I 
got it—" 

“ There, there, Phil, spare yourself the trouble 
of a threat. You and I haven't sailed together 
these ten years, and never had a brush, to run 
afoul now on account of that little bright-eyed 
chap. What should I say but that when tbs 
mother was about to slip her cable and go aloft, 
she gave the little fellow to our care, and that 
you are keeping it, and I’ll do all I can to help 
you raise him." 

“ Give us your hand. Will! If ever I say 
another unkind word to you, I deserve to be set 
adrift in a storm, without provisions, or a ham¬ 
mock to swing in at night." 

And both drew nearer the stove, and laid plans 
for the future until the babe was again asleep, 
and then Philip gently laid it on the pillow in 
his berth, and cautiously stretched himself beside 
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it, where both dept soundly until the heavy treed 
of the sailora on deck aroused Philip, who crept 
noiselessly from lus berth, and approached the 
one where William lay nnconsdoos of what was 
taking place around him. 

“Will,” whispered the captain in his ear; for 
that was the title Philip bore, and his was the 
responsibility of giving orders to the few sailors 
they employed in working the little craft in their 
voyages to and from different ports, engaged in 
carrying articles of merchandise. Bat perhaps 
we had better stop here a mopent while Philip 
is awakening his companion, and in a few words 
give a little sketch of his former history. 

Philip Brown was bom of poor parents, who 
tired on a small form, one side of which was 
washed by the wares of the Atlantic. From his 
boyhood he had ever loved the sea, and when 
his arms became strong enough to ply the oar, 
many were his feats of daring on the water, until 
at length the neighbors called him “ the son of 
the ocean.” A former's life did not satisfy the 
ambition of the only son, so as time sped on he 
tailed a larger boat than the little skiff. He had 
the reputation of being honest, industrious and 
a skilful sailor; so at the time we introduce him 
to the reader, he had risen to the command of 
the 8ea Gall, a small bat well-built vessel, and 
ao true had he been to the interest of those who 
employed him, that his word was thought by 
many sufficient guarantee that all business trans¬ 
actions would be done with the strictest honesty, 
without the formula of a written compact. In 
his wanderings, he had engaged William Laine 
as a deck hand; but there soon grew up a strong 
friendship between them, until it seemed essen¬ 
tial to the captain's happiness that Will should 
be pver at his side. He, too, was honest; and, 
an the sailors said, there could be no foul play 
when William's eagle eyes were upon you, and 
they often used to apeak of the vessel having 
two masters. Bat let as return to the sleeper. 

“ Will Y* again repeated Philip. 

The drowsy sailor only drew a longer breath, 
and gave no further sign of awakening. The 
captain took up a small speaking-trumpet that 
lay near, and putting one end to his lips, he 
placed the other close to the ear of the sleeper, 
and then in a hoarse whisper he half shouted, 
“ Fire! fire 1 fire 1” at the same time catching up 
a burning lamp, and holding it near the closed 
eyes of Will, who with one bound sprang to his 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed: 

“Where away, captain?—and where is the 
young skipper ? I’ll save him 1” 

“ Hush 1” said Phil, pressing his hand over his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud, when he saw 


the effect his stratagem had had on his compan¬ 
ion, who, discovering the ruse that had been 
played upon him, pouted a little, and an extra 
tinge of crimson shot upward to his biown cheeks 
and forehead. 

“ I want yon to see to the youngster,” whis¬ 
pered the captain; “and if he wakes keep him 
from crying, while I go upon deck and pay off 
those hands; for yon kno# if they should see 
that little chap on board, 'twould be all up with 
our plans.” 

“ But wont they think it strange, Phil, that 
yon discharge them with so little warning?” 

“ 0 no; for I told them yesterday I didn't 
know how long I should stay in port, and I 
couldn't afford to pay hands to sit round on old 
sugar boxes and chew tobacco; so yon see I'll 
just pay them off, and then when we get ready 
to start, why—we'll hire a new crew, and have 
them mind their own business.” 

“ That's a fact,” returned Will; “so I'll obey 
orders and be getting onr breakfast ready while 
you're gone.” 

And Will hung up his boots on a rusty hook 
at the head of his berth, and walked carefully 
about in his stocking-foet, putting things to 
rights, while the captain went on deck to pay 
and discharge his men. 

That being done, Philip did not return to the 
cabin, bat walked down the plank that connected 
his vessel to the shore, and then stood upon the 
wharf, as if undecided where to go. A little 
way from him, he perceived a group of well- 
dressed men—merchants, he concluded, who had 
come down to the wliarf to see about their goods, 
yet on board some of the ships lying alongside; 
bat in a moment more he caught the words “ fire 
last night;” so, unnoticed by thorn, he drew 
nearer, and with anxious ear listened to what 
they were saying. 

“ It was a dreadful affair, indeed,” said one, 
“ that they should perish in the flames. It will 
be a sad tale to—” 

The captain did not wait to hear any more, 
for he was afraid they might observe him listen¬ 
ing, and say something to him; and he felt so 
agitated that he knew if he said anything, ha 
should by Ms emotion betray all he knew con¬ 
cerning it; so he passed on in the direction of 
the street where the fire occurred. 

The morning was cold. There had been a 
light foil of snow during the latter part of the 
night, so that the air was bracing, and as Philip 
walked on, Ms mind gained composure, and by 
the rima he arrived at the spot he had so abrupt¬ 
ly left the night previous at midnight, no one 
coold have guested he had tver had an uneasy 
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thought. He stopped when he came opposite to 
where the fire had been, and seated himself near 
by on a charred timber. The nearest house was 
a few rods down the street, and there seemed to 
be no one astir as yet, sare an Irish senrant girl, 
who came out with a pail, and crossed orer, ap¬ 
parently to get some water. Philip arose and 
beckoned for the girl to come to him, while he 
walked towards her. 

" I guess you had a fire here last night V ' said 
he to the girl. 

"Faith, an* we did, sir,” answered she; "and 
it makes my heart ache to think of it; for there 
was a beautiM lady and her child burnt up in 
the house." 

"And did you or your mistress know them?" 
inquired Philip, putting his firmness to the test 
to appear unconcerned, sare as a common 
passer-by. 

" O no; they hadn't been there more than a 
week, and it was only once or twice we saw the 
lady at the window, with the baby in her arms; 
and that is all I know about them." 

Philip took from his pocket a large red silk 
handkerchief, and pretended to wipe some dust 
from his eyes; and when he took it away, it 
seemed as if they had borrowed the hue of the 
cloth that had just passed over them; but the 
Irish girl thought it was only the effects of the 
frosty air, and she continued: 

" O yes, there is one thing more," and the girl 
seemed to be a little vexed; " there was a Yan¬ 
kee servant girl with her the first day or two; and 
one day I went up to their yard to get some water, 
and as she was walking around with the baby 
* in her arms, I asked her what its name was, and 
where they came from; but she turned away so 
saucy, and said it was none of my business; and 
when I went home and told Mrs. Jenks, she said 
she guessed they must be queer folks." 

"And was the servant girl burned up with the 
woman and child?" inquired Philip, as if he 
would fain prolong the conversation, as the girl 
turned to go. 

"No. I saw her come out day before yester¬ 
day, and get into a hack and ride off. I was 
going for water, and she whispered something to 
the lady just as she left the door, and I heard the 
lady say * I willand then she closed the door, 
and I heard the key turn in the lock, and so that 
is all I know about it; but it does seem to me 
you are dreadful inquisitive." 

" Well, it is a dreadful thing to have a human 
being go out of the world that way," said Philip, 
"and I can't help talking about it,*" and he 
turned and went in one direction, while the girl 
pursued her way for foe water. 


The captain walked slowly along, musing on 
the events of the last few hours, and wishing ho 
had stopped longer and listened to those men on 
foe wharf; for it was evident one of them know 
something about the sufferers; but he thought 
he could not recall their looks sufficiently to re¬ 
cognise them again; and from this frame of 
mind he was aroused by foe cry of foe news¬ 
boy, "Have a paper, sir?" as he saw Philip's 
eyes turned in that direction. " Line packet just 
arrived—latest news from Europe and—" 

" Is there anything about the fire last night ?" 
interrupted the captain, these thoughts being stOl 
uppermost. * 

" 0 yes," answered foe boy; "one of our re¬ 
porters was on foe spot, and it gives foe frill 
particulars." 

Philip waited to hear no mere, but snatching 
one of the papers, and throwing the boy a piece 
of silver, he rushed down foe nearest alley, and 
seated himself on the low step of a dilapidated 
house, and began to scan foe contents of its 
pages. 

" Do you see that, Jim ?" said foe successful 
dealer in papers, holding up foe shining silver in 
view of his companion. 

"Humph!" said foe other, "I shouldn't a 
dared to take k. I'll bet he's that craay feHer 
that yesterday's paper gave an account of; be¬ 
cause who ever heard of a man who wasn't out 
of his head giving so much for a newspaper." 

" Nonsense, Jim! you’re only mad 'cause you 
didn't get it; but I'se the chap what knows how 
to sell papers!" 

Here each laid down his bundle and began 
to make arrangements to settle the affair in a 
pugilistic manner, when they were stopped by 
Philip, who again made his appearance, and 
learning the cause of the trouble, dropped a di¬ 
ver coin of the same size in Jimmy's hand, and 
passed on, while he, looking into his compan¬ 
ion's face, whispered: 

“ I don't believe he is crazy after all; he's a 
real generous old feller." 

But let us follow the captain to foe deck and 
cabin of the Sea Gull. The morning was not 
very far advanced when he again trod the planks 
of his vessel; but ere he went below he walked 
cautiously along, and peeped through a crevice 
of the door that led to the cabin. A smile pass¬ 
ed over his feat ur es as the scene within met his 
view, and he noiselessly opened the door just far 
enough to admit his form, and then crept along 
and hid himself behind a loose sail that had 
been thrown into the cabin the day previous for 
repairs. The back of the faithfhl sailor and 
friend was towards foe captain when he e nter e d. 
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and the babe was on his knee trying to hold in 
his hands a large boiled potato. 

41 Can't yon manage it, my little fellow ?” said 
Will, taking it and biting oat a large piece, and 
then giving it back. “ There now, boy, you can 
make fast to it, and I'll stow yoa away in the 
berth while I get the captain's breakfast ready; 
for he will soon be back again, and he is a great 
chap for ham and eggs when he gets into port." 

And Will snuggled the babe close to his brown 
cheek, and danced around the cabin; bat com¬ 
ing in contact with the sail, he got entangled, 
and before he coold extricate himself there was 
a collision between the joint captains of the Sea 
Gall, which ended in a hearty laugh by Phil at 
his companion's awkwardness in his novel ca¬ 
pacity of nurse. Half an hour after, the two 
tried friends were seated at a table in the cabin 
of their vessel enjoying a meal which the long 
experience of Will had taught him to prepare 
to the satisfaction of his employer. While seat¬ 
ed at the table, the captain told his companion 
the events of the morning, and then taking the 
paper from his pocket, he read: 

“ Finn.—Last night, about twelve o'clock, 
there was a fire on Alto Street, and before anv 
one reached the spot, the interior of the buila- 
ing /a dwelling house) fell in, and a woman and 
child •perished .in the flames. They were stran¬ 
gers in our city, so we cannot give their names." 

“ So you see. Will, nobody will think of com¬ 
ing here after the boy; but somehow I don't feel 
jnst as I should if Polly was his mother; for 
though I don't know as I have tried as hard as I 
might to find out about him, yet I always have 
been honest, and if ever I come across anybody 
that has a better right to him than I, why, I 
shall give him up, although I love him more 
than I can tell—he seems so much like the an¬ 
gels that my mother used to tell me about when 
she used to kneel at the side of my trundle-bed, 
and hear me say my prayers, and then kiss me, 
and say * good night, Philip.' Will, it's my na¬ 
ture to love something, and I want that boy, 
when he gets old enough, to go to sea with me; 
it will be such a comfort to me, after a storm, to 
have him by my side listening to the yarns I 
shall spin about shipwrecks and dangers; and 
then what a blessing it will be when I am old— 
and it wont take long to make me so now—to 
have him command the craft; maybe I shall 
have a bigger one then. Ho, I sha'n't part with 
the boy; so to-night, after dark, you may take 
him op to old Mrs. Chancey's—nobody ever 
goes there except you and me, to get our wash¬ 
ing done—and ask the old woman to take care 
ci him until we sail; for you see while we are 


loading op, there will he a good many on 
board." 

Reader, we will not detain yon by giving geo¬ 
graphical descriptions of the spot where Philip's 
little brown cottage was located. It stood just 
where we should suppose one of his mind and 
habits would wish to begin and end his d§ys. 
In summer, from the blue sea, wafted inland 
through the clustering foliage around it the in¬ 
vigorating breeze. The captain's wife, his idol¬ 
ized Polly, was generally the only occupant of 
this retreat, save the numerous pets that skipped 
and ran about as if used to kind words and good 
fare. Hot many rods from the dwelling was a 
high rock, the base of which had been bathed by 
the Atlantic for ages ere the foot of man had 
pressed it From the top of that rock had Polly 
often watched for the white wings of the Sea 
Gull, until the stare glittered. But now the 
weather was cold, and when the wind blew oft 
the sea it brought a keen edge, which almost 
reached the vitals; and so Polly stationed a 
light upon the peak, and gathered in her pets, 
and then knelt and prayed to Him who alone 
had the power to restore her husband in safety. 
As she knelt. Buff the old watch-dog came and 
took a seat by her side, and laid his head upon 
her shoulder, as if he comprehended her words, 
and would fain join in the petition, although he 
knew not to whom she was talking. But in an 
instant he forgot the better part of bis nature, 
and gave a low savage growl, and then walked 
stealthily towards the outer door. His mistress 
was uot afraid, for there were true and trusty 
neighbors near. So when a strange voice asked 
to be admitted, she bade Buff be quiet and drew 
back the bolt 

“ Tour husband has arrived," said the stranger. 

"Where is hel" eagerly inquired the wife, for¬ 
getting the common rites of hospitality in her 
anxiety to meet the one she loved. 

" He is making his boat fast to the pier," re¬ 
plied the other, still standing without the door; 
but as he attempted to go away, Polly remem¬ 
bered her incivility and invited him to enter; 
but he answered no, he was in a hurry to reach 
his friends, who lived at some distance; he had 
been a passenger on board the Sea Gull, and 
merely stopped to inform her of the arrival. 

Polly did not repeat the invitation, so he pass¬ 
ed on, while she hastened with almost electric 
speed to arrange things for her husband's com¬ 
fort. The little iron tea-kettle was bang on the 
crane (for in those days stoves were not com¬ 
mon), and an extra number of sticks were laid 
across the andirons, and as they crackled and 
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blazed they sent a glow to the cheek, and a thrill 
through the nerves, that the more modem inven¬ 
tion fails to do. In a few moments the voice of 
Philip was heard as he came np the path. 

“ God bless yon, Polly!" he said, as he stepped 
within the door, and clasped his little wife in his 
arms. “ If every sailor finds such a harbor, it 
wflV be all he will need to keep him from the 
shoals and quicksands of life. 1 * 

Bnt ere Polly conld reply, the counterpart of 
he captain made his appearance, bearing in his 
arms what seemed to be a bundle of clothes. 

“ I guess you have brought me some work," 
said the wife, as the idea of a washing day flitted 
across her brain. 

“ That is a fact,” answered Philip, who had 
taken the bundle, and begun to remove the dif¬ 
ferent articles, while Polly hastened to his side 
to assist. 

“ O dear I" she half screamed, as her hand 
came in contact with our little hero, whom the 
two sailors had agreed to call Rbscob, as they 
said it sounded enough like rescue to remind 
them from where they bad rescued him. “ Bless 
me!" she said, “ why didn't you tell mo you had 
a child here ? I was going to throw the bundle 
out into the porch. But where is its mother V* 

“ Dead 1” said Phil; “ but don't ask me any 
more questions now. Give us some supper and 
then we'll tell you all about it; for you see we 
knew where we were going to cast anchor to¬ 
night, so Will and I haven't disturbed the locker 
since morning." 

Polly had been expecting her husband for sev 
oral days, so she was not unprepared, and in a 
short time tea, with a variety of viands, was 
smoking on the table. When the meal was end¬ 
ed, Will went back to the boat to remain through 
the night, and Philip and his wife were left alone. 
So he drew her to his knee, and placing his arm 
around her waist, said : 

“ Fblly, dear, do you love your rough sailor 
husband 1" 

u Yes, Phil, or I should not have set up to¬ 
night till so late an hour, and prayed for your 
safe return; neither should I keep house here 
alone, that you may have a good home to come 
to when you are tired of the sea;" and she 
wound her arms around his sunburnt neck as 
lovingly as when first she was his bride. 

" Then you must loVe that boy for my sake, 
and—God bless you, girl, I know you will; and 
protect him, too, when I am away, as the stars 
and stripes protect the Sea Gull." And Philip 
with the back of his brown hand brushed away 
the tears that dimmed his vision; and then he 
told her all die particulars of the fire and rescue, 


and that he wished her to keep it a secret, and 
bring up the child as their own; and he told her, 
too, that if the neighbors were inquisitive, she 
might say that its mother was dead, and had 
confided the babe to his care. “ I knew you al¬ 
ways said you didn't like children, Polly; but I 
think you will love that little fellow—he has 
such a kind of a way of looking up into your 
face; and then he isn’t afraid of anybody." 

“Ididn't mean it," answered Polly; "but I 
didn't want to seem dissatisfied, and I didn't 
know what else to say." 

And so they talked until the old oaken sticks 
had turned to ashes on the hearth and the froet 
glistened on the windows, and then they re¬ 
moved the babe from its soft bed on the settee to 
their own couch, where H slept quietly on the 
arm of the sailor's wife. 

It was late in the morning when Philip awoke, 
and then he quietly crept from the bed, and be¬ 
fore he aroused Polly the teakettle was steaming 
up the chimney, and the glowing coals sent out 
a genial heat. This was Philip's first attempt at 
anything of the kind at home, and the wife 
guessed the cause—he feared the care of their 
new charge might have kept her awake, and ho 
would make amends by sharing other duties. 
But we will not stop to relate the details of 
Philip's stay at home. 

A week passed away, and bidding Polly take 
good care of the boy, and make herself as com¬ 
fortable as possible, he gave each a kiss, and be 
and his friend Will once more embarked on 
board the Sea Gull, and by the aid of a firir 
wind her white sails soon bore them far away 
from the little cottage; and we will leave them 
to roam the wide waste of waters, while we spend 
a little time with the sailor's wife. 

Polly stood upon the peak with the infant In 
her arms, well protected from the weather, until 
the wings of the Sea Gull had vanished, as it 
were, in the clouds, and then staunching the 
tears that had gathered on her lashes, she press¬ 
ed the babe more closely, and clambered down 
the rock and entered her lonely home. 

On the old arm-chair in the comer lay her 
husband's tarpaulin hat, which he had cast aside 
for a new one, and the pea jacket which the little 
stranger had been wrapt in, was hanging on a 
wooden peg; all looked dreary, and everything 
reminded her of him who would be absent many 
months, and perhaps never return. Tears start¬ 
ed afresh as she thought of this, and all else was 
forgotten until she felt the soft cheek of Rescoe 
pressed against her own, and his warm lips en¬ 
deavoring to kiss away the grief he could not 
comprehend. 
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“ BflNoe, dadfing,” she said, as she returned 
his embrace, “for the moment I forgot I had 
anything else to lore; bat mother will feel so 
no longer—you shall be all when father is away.” 
And so she went about her work, putting every¬ 
thing in order that had been neglected while her 
husband was at home, that she might spend more 
leisure with him. 

Winter passed away, and the pure sea breeze 
was again grateful, and the vegetables grew in 
the garden tilled by the hand of the sailor's 
wift; and when nature's beverage was needed to 
quench the burning thirst, the old sweep-well 
was there to yield its refreshing and almost icy 
liquid; and at evening came Brindle from the 
meadows to give her quota towards the support 
of the sailor's son. 

Health glowed on his cheek, and rapidly did 
his form expand; so that a year after, when 
Philip returned and found him playing beside 
Aw door, he passed by and inquired for the babe 
he had left. Polly laughed and pointed to her 
strong boy, who was engaged in sailing a boat 
in a tab of water. Philip turned to look, and 
with one bound he was by his side. 

“Avast there, yon lnbber 1” he cried, snatch¬ 
ing the boy playfully from the tab. “Look 
here. Will, didn't I tell yon he would be a sail¬ 
or !” And then, after a few caresses from the 
two friends, they let him go back to his play, 
while they watched him from the window. 

Ere Philip sailed, it was resolved that the next 
Arne they returned, they would let the little cofc- 
and Polly and the boy should take a voyage 
in the Sea Gull. “ For there is nothing like be¬ 
ginning early to learn the ropes,” said Phil; 
“ and it seems to me. Will, that I never had so 
many storms when Polly used to sail with me, 
when we were first married; or if we did I didn't 
notice them.” 

“ That’s a fact, captain,” replied Will. “ Some 
sailors say it is bad luck to have a woman on 
board, but all the bad luck that I ever believed 
in was that they are generally so taken up with 
them that they don't mind their business; and 
then if they come near going to Davy Jones's 
locker, they lay it to the wrong cause. But 
that is a good idea about their going—we sha'n't 
be in such a hurry to get back again.” 

And now, reader, we must take a leap along 
the track of time; our limits will not permit us 
to follow our young hero through the minutiae of 
his youth up to manhood. From the first trip 
that he took in the Sea Gull, the ocean was his 
home. For many years Polly accompanied them, 
and then as he grew older and stronger, she went 
back to the seashore cottage, and kept a pleasant 


home for them to return to at the close of each 
voyage. 

: Twenty-two years have elapsed since Philip 
! and his companion rescued foe child from foe 
flames. He is now a tall and muscular young 
man, with a dark flashing eye and noble mien. 
With foe kind-hearted Philip he has visited 
every dime, and extracted information from 
almost every land. His education has not been 
neglected; teachers have been provided l>y the 
liberal hand of his adopted father; and when 
foe seas ran high and foe billows roared loudest, 
foe love of books was called in requisition, and 
by many he was called “ foe learned captain.” 

The tide has long since ebbed and flowed over 
foe wreck of the old Sea Gull, and Philip Brown 
stands on a broader deck and is shadowed by 
taller masts than when we last met him. Wil¬ 
liam Lain e has taken in sail for the last time, 
and his soul is safely moored in heaven. A deep 
base voice gives orders to foe sailor at foe mast¬ 
head to keep a sharp lookout, for they have 
just passed fragments of a wreck. The one who 
gave the order is Rescoe, who occupies a seat on 
a settee that has been brought from foe cabin 
and placed on deck at the stem of the ship, and 
beside him is a fair girl, whose hand rests con¬ 
fidingly in his. 

“ You are sad this evening, captain,” she said, 
as she looked into his face. “ Now that the storm 
is over, and we are once more in safety, with the 
fall moon shining above ns, mefoinks it is un¬ 
grateful to be sad.” 

“I would not, Louise,” replied foe young 
man, “ if I did not remember foe words of your 
father this morning. He says yon can never be 
mine, for I am bat a poor adventurer of the sea, 
and that foe one who marries yon must have 
wealth equal to your own. In company with 
my fhfoer I own this ship—it is all I have.” 

“ We are young yet, Rescoe, and I will wait 
for you; but I think my father will relent when 
he reflects how much we owe you for our safety. 
Had it not been for yonr skill, yonr brave old 
father's commands would not have saved ns from 
encountering the foaming breakers that threaten¬ 
ed ns almost within a cable's length.” 

“ When once in a safe harbor we forget foe 
storm. Bat, Louise, yon mast not remain hero; 
yonr father will be engaged in foe cabin but a 
short time, and when he returns to foe deck he 
will be angry to find you here. Besides, much 
as I love you, I would not wed you against his 
will, for it is worse than piracy to rob a parent 
of his only child. No, no, Louise! I know not 
what my future fate may be, but should I by 
some happy turn in foe wheel of fortune possess 
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that which your father so highly prizes, then you 
will be the first one I shall seek; bnt until then, 
although my heart should break, I will not force 
myself where it were better I should not be/* 

And the young man, who was protected from 
the view of those on duty by a screen that was 
placed to keep the spray from dashing oyer the 
after-part of the deck, pressed the lorely girl to 
his bosom, and kissed her again and again, as if 
it were the last interview he ever expected to 
have with the one beside him. But ere 6he could 
answer, “ Sail ho l 1 ' was shouted from the mast* 
head, and the young captain springing to his 
feet, led her to the cabin door, and then in an in¬ 
stant placed the trumpet to his lips and demand¬ 
ed, “ Where away V* 

“ About half a league to the eastward/* re¬ 
turned the sailor. “ She seems to be a small 
boat, with a signal of distress set at her mast¬ 
head/* 

Our old friend, Philip, hearing an unusual 
noise overhead, now made his appearance from 
below, where he had been engaged the last half 
hour talking with Mr. Beachley, one of the pas¬ 
sengers, and father to Louise. 

“ What is the matter, my boy,” said he, as he 
came up to Bescoe. 

The young man briefly related what the sailor 
had said. 

“ Heave to!” shouted Philip; “ and lower a 
boat and bear away for—** And then looking 
off on the water, he perceived that the order had 
been given and obeyed ere he reached the deck. 
“ O, it*s no use for Phil to try to be captain any 
longer,” he said pleasantly, “ as long as I have 
got such a smart boy. I tell you, Mr. Beachley, 
he knows every rope from the bow to the mizzen, 
and can balance himself on the maintop like a 
bird;** and the old sailor walked slowly along, 
and seated himself near the helmsman, and look¬ 
ed off in the shining wake of the rowers who 
were pulling away for the object in the distance. 
There was scarcely a breath of air astir, and the 
long steady swell that is ever felt after a storm 
served but to give a gentle, undulating motion to 
the ship and spread a home feeling among the 
passengers. 

An hour later, the little boat again came 
alongside; but there were added three to her 
number—an elderly gentleman and two younger 
ones, in sailor garb. On inquiry it proved that 
the old gentleman was a passenger, and the 
other two were sailors, who had left Liverpool 
u the ship Amity, which was bound for New 
York, and in the storm which had occurred a 
few days previous, she was run into and sunk. 
They could give no account of the rest of the 


crew or passengers, as the ship sank in a few 
minutes after being struck. They, with some 
others, had succeeded in getting on board of a 
boat, but she leaked badly, and they were with¬ 
out provisions. By long continued exertions in 
bailing and by fasting they had become exhaust¬ 
ed, and all had died save those three. 

“ Bear a hand/* said the mate to one of the 
sailors on deck, “ and help swing this old gentle¬ 
man on board. He is very feeble; so make fees 
a swing-hammock to those ropes;” and then ha 
bent over the invalid and encouraged him to fear 
no danger; and so it proved, for in a few mo¬ 
ments he was safely on board the Flying Cloud, 
Philip Brown, master. 

Though Philip bore the title, all understood 
that on Rescoe devolved the responsibility of 
working the ship, and attending to business when 
in port. For several days Rescoe remained oa 
deck most of the time. This was in part to at¬ 
tend to the duties of his office, and also to avoid 
meeting with his loved Louise; for he dared not 
risk another interview, lest the manly resolutions 
he had adopted might be overcome. 

The old captain remained below with the in¬ 
valid, who seemed to grow weaker every day. 
Several days had passed, when one morning; 
Rescoe, wishing to consult his father on some 
subject connected with the management of the 
ship, entered the cabin, where the sick man was 
bolstered up in a half reclining posture. His 
father, who was leaning beside the invalid, bade 
him come nearer. As he did so, and spoke in a 
low and softer tone than usual, the passenger 
half raised himself from his pillows, and fixed 
his eyes on the young man. Philip saw the 
movement, and every nerve trembled; for more 
than once since the sick man had lain there, had 
he thought he had discovered a resemblance be¬ 
tween him and Rescoe; and at night he bad 
often heard the invalid, who gave his name as 
Frederick Manton, cry ont in his troubled dreams 
words of which the old captain could not mis¬ 
take the meaning. For the moment he had for¬ 
gotten this when he bade the young mao oozne 
nearer. The eyes of Mr. Manton did not leave 
the form and features of Rescoe until the cabin 
door had closed behind him; then turning to 
Philip, be said: 

“ 1 think you told me you had a son who took 
the principal charge of this ship; is that he V * 

Philip nodded assent. He could not speak; 
for he knew he should betray himself. 

“*Tis strange,” muttered the invalid; “and 
yet—I must be dreaming my sufferings have 
driven me mad, and I shall die unknown, and 
my property will be divided among strangers 1” 
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“Bayo you no wife nor child?" said Philip, 
endeavoring to appear calm. 

M ^ now,” replied the stranger. “ It is more 
than twenty years since I left them at home to 
dwell with my mother, while I went on a voyage 
to transact business which was to put me in pos- 
•eaaion of a fortune. Like yourself, I had fol 
lowed the sea for many years, and had been suc- 
aeBsful, and so I started on what I told my wife 
should be my last voyage, and then I would 
return home and enjoy life with her and our 
babe. I had been gone several months, and was 
about to return; so I wrote to her to come to 
the city where our ship would land her cargo, 
so that she might be there when I arrived, and I 
could be with her in my leisure hours until my 
business was settled, and then we were to pur¬ 
chase a residence in the country, near where my 
mother lived, too weU did Ellen obey my re¬ 
quest. Accompanied by my mother's servant 
girl, she took a small house in the city, and a 
few days after, the girl returned for some articles 
they had left, and the second night after her de¬ 
parture, my idol wife and child were—0 God ! 

I cannot say more 1” and the invalid's face was 
the hue of death. 

Philip arose and paced the cabin. He felt that 
the father of his beloved Rescoe was before him; 
and yet how could he resign him ? He had never 
told the youth he was not his father, for he feared 
that he might blame him for not making further 
efforts to discover his parents; and he might leave 
him, too—and that was the most heart-rending 
thought of all; for to him and Polly he had bc~ 
oomo as necessary as were the oaken timbers to 
his ship. But he had an honest heart, and he 
amid not bear to see the invalid suffering in his 
berth, without home or friends; and if he died I 
Philip saw there was but one course to pursue, 
so he nerved himself for the worst, and went back 
to the sick man and knelt beside the berth. He 
was a blunt sailor in his words, so he waited for 
no glossing ideas to present themselves, but said: 

" Wel|, captain, I suppose you will thmlr I 
omght to be thrown overboard when I get through 
with spinning this yam, and I'm blowed if I care 
much what you do with me; for if the boy leaves 
me, 'taint much matter;” and the old sailor's 
face was very pale, and he bit his lip until the 
blood started and crimsoned his teeth, and then 
he continued: ” You see when we compare logs, 
your reckoning and mine make it out that at the 
same time you lost your wife and son, I gained 
a boy;” and then he related all the particulars of 
the fire and rescue; he told, also, that he had 
educated him, and how much he and his Polly 
loved the youth; still he would now give him up, 


for he had not many years to live, and it didn't 
matter much if they were shortened a little. > 

“ You need not give him Up,” said the invalid, 
feebly; after he had recovered a little from the 
surprise; “ for he will soon have no friend but 
you. My mother did not long survive th at 
dreadful shock, and my wife, when I married her, 
was an orphan. I h ad but one friend in the city 
on that fatal night, and he did not arrive at the 
burning building until it was too late to—to—” 
and here the sick man hid his face with his thin 
hand. 

“ He must have been .the one,” thought Phil, 
whom I heard speak about the fire while stand¬ 
ing on the wharf.” 

After a short pause, Mr. Manton continued; 
" It would have been a great comfort to me. 
Captain Brown, to have known that the child 
was saved, but I would not reproach you for you 
have done well by him. I would again like to 
see him, and if he is my son, I shall will to him 
and you all I possess. Is there nothing which 
he wore upon that night that you have preserved ?” 

u There is,” said Phil, " a small trinket that ho 
had on, which I stowed away in my chest. It 
got broke and I never had it mended.” 

In a moment a small gold chain with a broad 
clasp was handed to the invalid who took it and 
pressed a secret spring upon the clasp ; it flew 
open and revealed the name, Frederick Manton. 

It was enough. 

And now, reader, we have a few more 
words to say, and then you and I will part com¬ 
pany for the present. Rescoe loved his foster- 
parents too well to cherish one hard thought for 
the pa9t, and few ever knew the circumstances of 
his so suddenly coming into possession of such 
vast wealth. Mr. Bcachley knew, for Rescoc's 
father proved to be an old friend of his, and read¬ 
ily did he give his consent for the marriage of his 
daughter to the young sailor, whose love had 
commenced while floating on the sea and bid fa^ 
to be as lasting as the voyage of life. The old 
captain and his wife shared in the wealth of their 
foster-child, as was decreed by the will of his 
father drawn up on board the Flying Cloud, 
where he drew his last breath. 

Reader, I suppose you would like to knowhow 
I obtained a knowledge of these facts. If any one 
asks you, you can just say that you don't know; 
for I can keep a secret, if I am a woman. 

Always suspect a man who affects great soft¬ 
ness of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, 
and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. 
These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a 
degree of mental discipline to which he has 
no purpose of craft or design to answer, cannot 
submit to drill himself. 
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BOSTON HARBOR. 


*V BIX. 


Tla mob! the aky is clear—the sunny deep 
Is still, sere where the rippling breezes sweep 
Wooing, and whispering along, to sleep: 

Each stately ship reposed at anchor rides— 

By it the sportive ripple, as it glides, 

Laughs in the sunbeams, and uncertain plays 
On the dark vessel with reflected rays. 

Now o’er the lulling waters flit awhile, 

Broken reflections of the floating pile; 

Th 1 inconstant breeze each trembling charm enhancing, 
As beauty's eye most fascinates in glancing, 

Or as the glimpse our parting clouds bestow 
Of heaven’s blue ether gladdens more the view, 

Than In those realms of sultry solstice glow, 

Their one unchanged expanse of asure hue. 

Hushed every sound of man, of toil, of care, 

The wanton pennons dally in mid air, 

All silent though not still. For even the bark 

That fleets as rapid as elec trie spark 

O’er the blue surface—mystic motive given— 

Seems by a secret, silent impulse driven; 

Unheard the music of the plashing oar, 

That brightly sparkles on the raptured sight, 

Though lost its sound—so distant from the shore— 

It gleams in measured harmony of light! 

Soothing the sight! Haply those realms of blUs 
Hay prove A haven typified in this— 

A calm eternity of peaceful light, 

Where wearied souls may rest them from their flight, 
And happy spirits, like those fleet harks, move 
Ever in radiant harmony above! 


SAGATABSCOT. 


BY MARY B. ROBINSON. 


The sturdy forest yielded to the axe; the trees 
disappeared from Sagatabscot Hill; fire passed 
over it; the plough stirred its soil ; grain grew up¬ 
on it, and at length cattle pastured upon its swell¬ 
ing slopes. Mr. Seijent labored assiduously, 
md the earth began to reward munificently his 
labors. A family of children grew around him, 
bidding fair to comfort him when his hair should 
become silvery and his step feeble. He loved his 
offspring, and next to them the fruitful acres 
which his industry had redeemed from the wil¬ 
derness, and by years of toil converted into fields, 
pasturage and tillage. 

Seijent lived in that dangerous period when 
the red men were arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the white settlers. The tomahawk and the 
knife were at work upon the frontier. Pitiless 
foes lurked on the border, leaping from ambush 
to slay the lone laborer, making direful marauds 
at night, carrying terror and destruction to many 
homes, leaving blood and death, sorrow and wail¬ 
ing upon many hearthstones. 


The summer of 1702 came. Martha Seijent 
had reached the estate of early womanhood; her 
sister Mary was a girl of fourteen; while her 
three brothers were but lads of twelve, ten, and 
eight years. Martha was pretty; at least John 
Lewis thought so, and he was a sensible young 
fellow and I dare say a judge of beauty. John 
was the son of a farmer who formerly lived in 
an adjoining settlement; but who moved from 
the frontier on account of the increasing hostility 
of the Indians. John returned immediately after 
his father's hurried flight—for it was a flight 
rather than an ordinary quiet removal—in order 
to prevail on Mr. Seijent to do likewise. He 
reasoned with him upon the rashness of remain¬ 
ing when every other settler had fled in dismay 
from the ravages of savage revenge. Seijent 
pointed to his farm and his comfortable dwelling 
for a reply. 

u Yes,” said Lewis, "it is hard to leave what 
has cost 60 much toil; but what will all this suf¬ 
fice when the redskins pounce npon you libs 
wolves ? Life is more precious than these culti¬ 
vated acres.” 

Seijent admitted that John's argument was 
weighty. “ But ” replied he, 11 1 have made up 
my mind to stay and defend what belongs to me 
at all hazards.” 

John referred to his family, instancing some of 
the more recent massacres, which had filled the 
country with horror and mourning. These ex¬ 
amples of Indian cruelty were not disputed or 
palliated by the farmer, neither was his determin¬ 
ation shaken. With a troubled and heavy heart, 
young Lewis sought Martha, hoping through her 
influence to overcome the obstinacy of her father. 
She required little urging to add her solicitations 
to those of her lover. Indeed, she had a very ac¬ 
curate idea of the state of the country, and al¬ 
ready attempted to induce her father to leave the 
dangerous vicinage from which their neighbors 
had judiciously fled. 

We must not forget to mention, also, thatMn. 
Seijent was alive to the peculiar peril that me¬ 
naced them, and felt all the mother's anxiety 
to see her children in a place of safety; but art- 
withstanding that consciousness, she relied with 
a tolerable sense of security on her husband's 
courage and determination. 

Lewis had a powerful ally in the pretty Martha, 
but failed to move Mr. Seijent's resolve to stay at 
Sagatabscot and defend his property. 

Late in the autumn of the year I have named, 
and about two weeks after the removal of the last 
to the nearest military station, while the Seijeaft 
family were partaking of their evening meal, the 
clattering of hoofs reached their ears. One of 
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the boys ran to the window and announced that 
a horseman was approaching in foil speed. A 
moment after a man drew np in the yard, and 
throwing himself from the panting beast, pre¬ 
sented himself unceremoniously to the inmates 
of the dwelling. He was a' messenger from 
Captain Howe, commander of the nearest milita¬ 
ry post; he brought news of new enormities in 
fee adjacent settlement, and a pressing warn¬ 
ing for Mr. Seijent to rcmore without delay. 

The man was thanked for his faithful delivery 
of the captain's message, and cordially invited 
to share their repast, which he did; then mount- 
fcg, rode away as swiftly as he eame. This hur¬ 
ried visit left a vivid and unpleasant impression 
■pon all the household. Some discussion ensued, 
but most of the evening passed in gloomy Bilence. 
In six days from that date another messenger ap¬ 
peared with a similar warning. But they had 
lived so long unmolested, that Mr. Seijent began 
to feel quite confident that the moment of peril 
was passed, and he should be left to the enjoy¬ 
ment of his own. Even his wife and Martha 
Shared in this hope, as ill-founded as it was. 

Young Lewis was now ready to despair; 
neither fear nor remonstrance could overcome 
the obstinacy of Seijent. Full of the benevolent 
thought of saving the family, the young man set 
out for the nearest military post to make more 
summary efforts. Some days passed after his 
departure and nothing extraordinary occurred. 

The labors of the day performed, they gathered 
about the evening fire, the ruddy blaze of 
which diffused both warmth and light. Thqre 
was an evident trial at cheerfulness by the elder 
members of the household; hut the absence of 
Lewis, who had been with them much of late, 
was felt to be a sensible drawback upon their 
happiness. The younger children gathered 
closely into the chimney corner, fearful each mo¬ 
ment might bring to their listening ears the 
sound of savage visitors. A fixed conviction of 
coming evil seemed to settle upon every mind. 
Tears were seen upon Mrs. Seijent's cheeks that 
night as she looked anxiously at her offspring. 
Her husband busied himself for a time in casting 
bullets and putting Bis gun in order; that task 
completed he paced the little room with a ner¬ 
vousness that was new to him, pausing at the 
windows occasionally to gaze out into the night. 
Just as the family were about to retire, there was 
a Blight tapping at the door. Mr. Seijent grasp¬ 
ed his gun and demanded who was there. 

“ A friend of the white man," said a female 
voice. 

“ A squaw 1" exclaimed Seijent. “ What do 
you want?" he added. 


“Let me in, and be quick!" continued the 
voice. 

“ Perhaps there are others close at hand," sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Seijent, wamingly. 

Her hnsband hesitkted a moment and then 
opened the door. A young squaw glided in. 
She could not have been past sixteen; her features 
were very pretty and interesting. She glanced 
timidly about the room as if half relenting her 
purpose; bnt her ingenuous face soon resumed 
its confidence of expression. Martha motioned 
her to the fire—the snow was beginning to fall 
and it was quite cold—but she signified that 
there was no need; and remained silent. 

Martha approached her and gently took her 
hand. 

“ Speak! what can we do fer you ?" she said, 
in a kindly voice. 

“ Girl with the white skin, for me you can do 
nothing. It is you that are in danger. Pale 
feces, yon have been foolish; why did you not 
fly to the strong house with your people ? Be¬ 
hold they are gone, and you are left alone!" she 
exclaimed, with eneigy. 

“ This is my house /" said Seijent, firmly. 

“ Pale face, you are like the foolish deer that 
turns to look at the danger close at hand. Where 
will be your house to-morrow ?" 

“ Go on, go on!” cried Martha, parting the 
hair from the girl's forehead, and looking entreat- 
ingly into her black eyes. 

“ White squaw, I have come here at the ljpk 
of my life! Before the bright sun rises into the 
heavens again. Sagamore John and his warriors 
will visit your wigwam." 

“ And can yon, and will yon save us ?" asked 
Martha. f 

“ Whiteskins, you must save yourselves. Go 
to your great wigwams where your fighting men 
are." 

“ They will track us in the snow," said Martha. 

“ The falling snow will cover your trail. But 
go-go to the woods, anywhere for a hiding place, 
death awaits you here." 

The Indian girl turned to depart. 

“ Stay!" cried Martha, detaining her by grasp¬ 
ing her garments. “ Can you not conduct these 
children and my mother to a place of safety !" 

The girl gazed an instant at the fair pleader 
with a soft expression of pity, and then suddenly 
freeing herself ran from the house. 

Half stunned by what she had heard, and full 
of anxiety for the beloved ones around her, not 
well knowing what she did, Martha pursued the 
flying steps of the red maiden, impelled by some 
strong, vaguely understood hope. But the 
peaceful messenger was fer out in the storm, Bit- 
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ting like a spirit to the distant peaks of Wachuset. 
The white snow was falling in blinding profusion. 
A mist was before the dyes and upon the brain of 
Martha. She sped on, as if safety were to be 
found in that direction only. So many days and 
nights of suspense and painful expectation, with 
the awful certainty revealed in addition, for a 
moment bewildered her. 

The air was cold and the wind whistled mourn- 
fully through the leafless trees. 

The Indian girl glanced behind her and saw 
the dim shadow of Martha as she hurried wildly 
through the descending snows; she saw her 
stop, press her hands to her head and fall. Has¬ 
tening to her side, she raised her in her arms, 
and seeking a sheltered spot, laid her there, 
wrapping her carefully in her own blanket. The 
girl then sat down beside her, and took her head 
on her knees, waiting patiently till she should 
revive. 

Martha was unconscious a long rime. Just as 
she opened her eyes there was the report of a 
gun. The sound recalled her to the outer world, 
and the realization of her condition. 

“ Where am IV’ she asked, looking at her un¬ 
known friend. 

“ Hush I be still 1 you are safe!” said the 
Indian maiden. 

The echoes of another gun vibrated through 
the woods. 

“They have attacked my father's cabin!” 
crtod Martha, attempting to rise to her feet. 
“ Do not detain me—let me go and share their 
fote!” 

She struggled to go, but the girl held her. 
Fortunately she became unconscious again. 
When she recovered her faculties all was quiet in 
the direction* of Seijent’s dwelling. The red 
maiden was preparing to go her way. 

“ The vengeance of Sagamore John is complet¬ 
ed. By this time his face is turned towards the 
distant wigwams. Go back in safety,” she said. 

Martha rose and kissed the girl affectionately ; 
a moment more and she was pursuing her way 
towards the lodges of her people, while Martha 
retraced her steps slowly, with fearful forebodings. 

The cabin door stood open; there were san¬ 
guinary stains upon the threshold. She entered 
with feelings of dread impossible to describe. A 
terrible spectacle presented itself—Her father’s 
body, mutilated and lifeless, was stretched upon 
the floor. Where were the rest of the family she 
had left bat a little while before! She called 
them by name. Alas 1 there was no answer— 
they were on the weary march to Canada; the 
family circle was broken forever. Mrs Seijent, 
it was afterwards learned, was despatched by a 


single blow of the hatchet while exerting her fee¬ 
ble strength to ascend a hill, which proved too 
rugged for her efforts. 

It may be supposed that Martha passed a mis¬ 
erable night alone with the remains of her father, 
with the realization, also, of the mournful chanyi 
that had taken place in the household. 

Near morning she thought sho heard sounds 
indicative of the proximity of enemies, and had 
scarcely time to conceal herself behind the am¬ 
ple, old-fashioned chimney, before the door was 
thrown open and six Indians rushed in, as she 
could see from her hiding-place. But she was 
soon relieved from apprehension as she perceived 
that their object was not murder and plunder, 
but to find a place of concealment. It appeared 
from their conversation that a party of twelve 
men were close at hand, and it fas from them 
they were anxious to escape. 

The cellar was accessible—as was common in 
those days—by a trap door, which they raised. 
Passing through the aperture into the darkness 
below, they drew the trap into its place. This 
was barely accomplished when Martha heard tin 
party approaching which had excited their fears. 
It was led by John Lewis, who had been to tbs 
station. Captain Howe had sent him with 
twelve men to conduct Seijent and his family to 
the garrison, forcibly, if need be. He was too 
late; Seijent had paid the penalty for his rash¬ 
ness. Lewis was shocked with what he beheld. 
Pale and agitated he contemplated the work of 
the red men and thought of Martha ; but Martin 
herself silenced his fears by springing from her 
hiding place to his arms, where she swooned. 
Her nervous system had sustained such a heavy 
shock that it was several days before she could 
remember what had transpired, or render a con¬ 
nected account of what she had witnessed. 

Meantime the soldiers spread their blankets 
over the trap door, and slept several hours with¬ 
out mistrusting what kind of visitors were in the 
cellar. Later in the day, while they were burying 
the body of Seijent, the Indians made their way 
out and escaped; but it was afterwards discover 
ed that they had no agen<y in the tragedy of 
Sagatabscot Hill. 

Martha rewarded young Lewis for his devotion 
by the gift of her hand. 


The Batieq-Housb Waiter. —Did you ever 
ask a waiter, when the bill of fare was new laid, 
what he’d got ? His answer might be repeated 
as follows: “Haunchavenison, breastervealan- 
oysters, very nice: curry fowl, rosegoose, logger* 
lamb an’ sparrownawksor, at least, it sounds 
like that. 
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BT J. BAT BABBO*. 

They at* ringing, ringing, ringing. 
Through the leaflet, npleea tints; 
And the birds have hushed their singing, 
Fob they mourn the summer's breese. 

They are moaning, moaning, moaning, 
In the sober, solemn pines; 
like a guilty spirit groaning 
For the peace it never finds. 


They are wailing, vailing, wailing. 

As they whistle madly by; 

And the fitful clouds are sailing 
Athwart the leaden sky. 

They are shrieking, shrieking, shrieking. 

In a weird and fearful tone; 

Like a guilty spirit speaking, 

Whose last Ibnd hope is gone. 

They are sighing, sighing, sighing, 

In the distance—fer away; 

Like a felthfol Christian dying, 

Whose lamp has burned away. 

They are whistling, whistling, whistling, 
Through the frost-king's glittering gems; 

And the leafless trees are bristling 
With their pearly diadems. 

They are telling, telling, telling, 

Of the bright day yet in store; 

When the buds will all be swelling, 

And old winter's reign Is o'er. 


A QUARTER-DECK STORY. 


BT CHARLES CABTLETOlf. 

Oint* ship lay at Diamond Point, below Cal¬ 
cutta, and close by lay another American ship, 
belonging to New York, which was both owned 
and commanded by Captain Lemuel Rowe. I 
had known Rowe when he was a poor boy, and 
I knew that he had gained his present position of 
wealth by a peculiar stroke of lack. His wife 
was with him, and she was one of the most 
beautiful women I ever saw, being not only em¬ 
inently handsome, but possessing one of those 
faces which at once appeal to the nobler and 
purer affections of the heart, and excite respect. 
In Calcutta, she had been the acknowledged 
belle, though some of England’s fairest flowers 
of nobility were there. 

One day, Captain Rowe came on board oar 
ship to take dinner. I had renewed the ac¬ 
quaintance of bygone times, and I found him 
rather proud, than otherwise, of haying once 
been poor. After dinfler, we lighted our cigars 
nnd went upon deck, where we sat down and 


enjoyed the cool evening breeze that came 
sweeping up the great river. Thus had we 
spent an hour, when Captain Pifield, our own 
commander, asked Rowe if he had any objec¬ 
tions to giving us a little sketch of his life. 

" The fact is,” yaid Fifield, " we have heard a 
thousand rumors concerning your marriage, and 
If you have no objections—” 

* Not at ail," broke In Rowe, with a smile. 
He was a perfect pattern of a man—tall, pow¬ 
erful, and handsome. “ They have their yarns 
on the forecastle, where Jack tells his adven¬ 
tures ; and I don’t know why we may not have 
a story of the quarter-deck. At all events, you 
shall have one; so listen: 

“ Few youths can well be poorer than I was at 
the age of fourteen. I had just rags enough to 
cover my nakedness, and that was all. I had no 
stick with a bundle on it, for I had nothing to 
make a bundle of. In that plight, I found my¬ 
self in the city of New York. One night, I 
slept on one of the wharves, and on the next 
morning, I begged my breakfast at the kitchen 
of a gentleman’s house, and then started on the 
search for work. I was obliged to beg a dinner, 
which I got on board a North River sloop. 
About three o’clock, I came to a great store, 
where I asked for work, as I had done at a hun¬ 
dred others above it on the same street. The 
owner's name was Osgood—Laban Osgood. He 
asked me all about my former life, and then 
wished to know if I would go to sea. I told him 
yes. Then he told me there was a ship just 
ready to sail, of which he was part owner, and 
in which he intended to take passage with his 
family, and that she was short of men. He gave 
me a letter tq the captain, and then sent a boy 
to conduct me to the ship, which lay at one of 
the North River slips. The captain’s name was 
Bailey. He was a bluff, stem man, but honors 
able and just. I informed him that I had lived 
upon the water about Long Island Bound nearly 
half the time since I was big enongh to sail a 
boat, and though I had never been to sea, yet 
that I felt sure I could very soon learn the ropes. 
He asked me a host of questions, and finally 
told me that he should be glad to have me ship 
for the voyage to Canton and back. 

“ I think that that moment was about the hap¬ 
piest I had ever experienced up to that time—in 
fact, I know it was. After I had signed the pa¬ 
pers, I received an advance of two months’ 
wages, and with this money I purchased such 
clothing as I needed, and on the evening of the 
next day, I looked as sprace as any of them. 
On the third day after I had shipped, we hauled 
out into the stream, and were towed out by a 
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steamer; and then Mr. Osgood and his family 
came on board. His family only consisted of 
himself and wife, and one child—a daughter 
named Florence, who was then only twelve years 
of age. Mr. Osgood had a great desire to go 
out, partly on business, and as his wife and 
daughter were anxious to see the world, he readily 
consented to take them with him. He said he 
had been confined to his counting-house for 
twenty years, and he was now going to take a 
wider range just for the air and variety; and his 
wife said the same, save that she had been con¬ 
fined to the coach and drawing-room, instead of 
the counting house. But they were a happy 
trio, and were bound to eqjoy themselves. This 
was the merchant’s second wife. He had had no 
children by his first wife. 

“ It is natural for children to seek children’s 
company; but I might have been in their oom- 
pany for years, and I should never have dared to 
advance beyond the distant respect I felt for the 
favored ones. But Florence was not so reserved. 
Remember—she was twelve, and I only four¬ 
teen, and I, too, the only boy on board. She 
sought my company, and by the time* we had 
been at sea a month, she could not have clung 
more fondly to an own brother than she did to 
me. Her father smiled upon oar sports, and 
more than once did he get me relieved from 
doty, that I might entertain his child. Of 
course, I don’t rah to flatter myself, but I 
must be allowed to say that I was always called 
a remarkably good-looking boy. 

" Well, we were on board that ship a year, 
and whenever Mr. Osgood went on shore, he in¬ 
variably took me tfith him as a sort of valet. Of 
course, the parents dreamed not of the feelings 
which were springing up in the souls of those 
two children; if they had, the companionship 
would have been severed in a moment. When 
we reached New York, we were both a year 
older, and I loved that gentle girl with a love 
that occupied my whole soul—and I had told 
her so; and, more still, she had told me the same 
in return. 

“ For a year after this, Mr. Osgood kept me 
in his store as a messenger, and gave me a home 
beneath his own roof. At the end of this time, 
I was sixteen and Florence fourteen. I felt 
quite a man then in my love, and had even talked 
to Florence about being married. She was still 
the same, loving me with her whole soul, and 
thinking no harm of it Mr. and Mrs. Osgood 
seemed to take no notice of our intimacy, and 
so our lives moved on another year in the same 
smooth way. When I was seventeen years old 
—it was during the very week on which my birth¬ 


day occurred—Mrs. Osgood discovered die se¬ 
cret of our love. Florence told me of it But 
they said nothing to me of it, only on the next 
day the merchant informed me that he had se¬ 
cured an excellent chance for me to go to sea 
once more. It was for an India voyage, and I 
was informed that if I studied the profession as I 
might, I should have a mate’s berth on the next 
voyage. This was for the purpose of keeping 
me at sea. 

“ Before I went, I saw Florence alone, and 
she swore that she would never marry any but 
me. So I went away as happy as need be. 
When we reached Calcutta, our second mate 
died. The third mate was promoted, and I took 
his place. When we returned, I saw Florence, 
and she was the same as ever. I next went as 
second mate, for I had worked hard, and studied 
well. When I was nineteen, I took the office of 
first mate, and gave my employers and my cap¬ 
tain perfect satisfaction. When I returned from 
this voyage, I was going on towards twenty-one 
years of age. I had laid up some three thousand 
dollars, and now resolved to ask Mr. Osgood fer 
his daughter’s hand. I went to his house, and 
did so. At first, he seemed to be perfectly aston¬ 
ished—and then angry. He accused me of se¬ 
ducing away his child's affections, and ended by 
bidding me quit his house and never enter it again. 

“ I will not attempt to tell you how I felt I 
remember very well that I left, and that for a 
while I was blinded by passion; and during that 
time, I was foolish enough to speak to some of 
my shipmates of the subject in my vengeftd 
mood. But when I became cool, and reflected 
upon all that Osgood had done for me, my fed- 
ings began to take a new turn. I saw that he 
had been more than a father to me, for few fath¬ 
ers could have extended to me such patronage as 
he had done. I knew the feelings of the aristo¬ 
cratic parents, and when I came to reflect upon 
my own circumstances and position, 1 felt that I 
had no just cause of complaint. I had known, 
three years before, the sentiments of the parents 
upon the subject, and I could not blame them 
now for adhering to their former resolution. 

“ It was nearly a month after the meeting with 
the merchant, that the train of circumstances 
commenced which gave me a wife. Our ship lay 
at the wharf ready for her load, and one even¬ 
ing, while I was alone upon the quarter-deck, 
two men came on board, and after a variety of 
questions, they asked me if I was not the man 
who bad had something to do with Mr. Laban 
Osgood. I informed them that I was. They 
then asked me if I had not siom that I would 
be revenged upon him. 
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H By some strange freak of thought, the idea 
at once came to me that these two men had 
some evil intent upon the old merchant, and 
wished for my assistance; and with it came the 
determination to work for the old man's good, if 
I could, for I could not forget all the good he 
had done for me. So I answered them in such a 
way as to lead diem on. I pretended to be very 
anxious for vengeance, and they believed me. 
Gradually I learned that one of them had just 
been released from prison, where he had| been 
confined four years upon complaint of Mr. Os¬ 
good for stealing; and that the other had been 
turned away from the merchant's employ on ac- 
eonnt of his dishonesty, and that he had also 
lost three or four opportunities for a place, on 
account of Osgood's making known his crime to 
those who would otherwise have hired him. 0, 

I pretended to be very savage, and thus I gleaned 
the whole of their plot. 

“ ‘ He's ruined us,' said one of them, ‘ and 
now we'll take amends at our own will." 

“ I saw clearly that they were desperate char¬ 
acters,‘and that they knew no such thing as 
moral fear. When their plan was all opened, it 
mounted to this: They meant to enter the 
house at night and rob it of all that was worth 
oanying off, and to kill any one who interfered. 
As to Mr. Osgood, they would, rather kill him 
than not, and I could see flat the fear of possi¬ 
ble detection was all that withheld them. But 
their chief object in hunting me out, was to get 
a plan of the house, for they had never been in¬ 
side of it, and to gain my further assistance, if 
possible. I gave them a thorough plan of the 
merchant's house, describing where he kept his 
money when he bad it by him, and where all the 
gold and silver plate was. They then stated 
that they meant to make the attempt on the next 
night, and asked me if I could go with them. I 
told them I would if I could, but I feared that I 
should have to start for Boston on the very next 
morning, and that I must be gone several days. 
Tet I hoped they would succeed—I gave some 
more severe flings at Osgood—and then told 
them over again how they could gain entrance to 
the house. I told them to come to the ship on 
the next day, and if I was not there, they wonld 
know I had gone to Boston. Bat I begged of 
them, if I did go, to let me see them when I got 
back. This they promised,#and then they went 
my. 

" On the next morning, I went to the street 
w h e r e Mr. Osgood lived, but I did not call. I 
had thought of placing them on their guard, but 
I feared they might thus be led to thwart the 
very object I had in view, which was to arrest 


die villains and place them beyond the power of 
doing more harm. I kept myself concealed all 
day, and when evening came, I went to the po-\ 
lice-office and obtained two good stout men to 
go with me and watch the movements of the rob¬ 
bers. We concealed ourselves in a narrow alley 
directly opposite Osgood's house, and there wo 
remained until midnight. It was nearly fifteen 
minutes after the city clocks had struck twelve 
that we saw two men como crouching along un¬ 
der the shade of the buildings, upon our side of 
the street. They reached a point opposite the 
merchant's house, and then crossed over. At 
that moment, I saw a light in one of the front 
chambers. It was gone, however, in a moment, 
hut it sufficed to show me that some one was up 
in the house. 

“ I could see by the starlight that these were 
the men who had visited me the evening before. 
They stopped when they reached the door of the 
house, but only for a moment. Then they went 
to the gate of the carriage-way and climbed over. 

I knew where they wonld enter the house, fbr I 

had explained to them the easiest' way.-1 

want yon to remember one thing here. I had 
not in the least set them on to this work, for 
they were fully resolved before they saw me, and 
had their time set. All I had done was towards 

trapping them.-We waited a few moments, 

until we imagined that the villains would have 
had time to enter the house, and then we went 
after them. I still had a key to .the small gate 
—one which I had never given up—and thus we 
passed easily into the back yard. We fonnd one 
of the kitchen windows open, and in we went 
in a trice. 

We listened a few moments in the kitchen, but 
could hear nothing, and I then started to lead 
the way up stairs. The kitchen was a story 
lower than the front hall on the street, and just 
as we reached this hall, I heard a quick cry in 
the hall above, and then followed the shuffling of 
feet. I knew that cry. I had a policeman's 
club, and grasping it firmly in my hand, I leaped 
up the stairs. At the farther end of the hall, I 
saw a female form, and a man close upon her 
with a knife in his hand, and I heard him say, 
with an oath: 

“ * Make the least noise, and I'U let ont your 
heart's blood on the spot 1' 

“Next I heard a low, supplicating moan from 
the female. It was Florence—I knew it well. 
With one wild bound, I leaped forward, and 
with all my power in that one arm, I brought 
the thick lignum vit« club down upon the vil¬ 
lain's head. He sank upon the floor like a lump 
of lead, without sound or motion. 
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“ * Where is the other one V I asked, as I 
caught Florence to my arms. 

' " * In my father's room/' she gasped. 

“So into the old man's room I hastened, 
with the officers after me. We found the old 
merchant upon the floor, and the robber just in 
the act of raising his knife. My club descended 
upon his head ere his knife could fall. 

" The officers now came forward and lifted the 
villain up, but he was still senseless, and so 
they bore him down. But the man in the hall 
was dead. I had broken his skull completely 
in. With Florence half fainting in my arms, I 
told Mr. Osgood the. whole story, from first to 
lost ,* and then I learned that his wife was very 
unwell, and that he and his child had been up 
with her. Thus had they been in the robbers' way. 

" * Mr. Osgood,' I said, as I pl J aced Florence 
upon a seat, * you have been very kind to me— 
more than a father—and I hope this act may be 
some faint mark of my gratitude. If I have 
saved your life, it is no more than you have 
done for me. You may rest now, sir, for your 
enemies ar^past harming you.' 

“ With that, I turned and left the house in 
company with the officers; and the fellow whom 
I had last struck did not recover until we had 
reached the station-house. On the next day, 
Mr. Osgood sent for me to come to his house. I 
will not tell you all he said, for you can imagine 
something from the circumstances. But I will 
tell you one thing he said, and what he did at 
the same time. He took his daughter's hand 
and placed it in mine; and he told me I had 
saved the dear girl's life, and he made me prom¬ 
ise that I would never forsake her, never treat 
her unkindly, but always love and protect her. 
And I have kept my promise The old man has 
been dead now three years, and I have come to 
settle up the last of his business here. Florence 
would not let me come alone. I was her com¬ 
panion during her first voyage, and she would be 
mine now." 


THE USE OF OIL. 

In this country, children are "perpetually 
watered," as though they were amphibious ani¬ 
mals. In the East Indies, children are rarely 
washed with water; but they are oiled every day. 
A child's bead can be kept much cleaner if oiled, 
than without it, and many young persons with 
hectic cheeks would probably never know the 
last days of consumption, if their parents would 
insist on having the chests, back and limbs 
anointed with sweet oil two or three times a 
week. The Hebrew physicians seem to have 
considered oil as more efficacious than any other 
remedy. The sick were always anointed tfith 
oil, as the most wonderful means that was known 
of checking disease .—Christian Freeman. 


“FOR MOTHER'S SAKE.** 

A father and son were lately fishing near Hew 
York city. The boat was suddenly capsised and 
they were thrown into the water. The father 
who was not an expert swimmer, while his son 
could not swim at all, at once commenced to aid 
the lad. He, seeing that his father was becoming 
exhausted, calmly said to him: “ Never mind 
me, save yourself for mother's sake." God Wees 
that boy, and God be thanked that both west 
rescued from the peril in which they were involved. 
"For mother's sake 1" There spoke a true son 
and a true hero. He knew that his tender years 
illy fitted him to support and sustain her who boon 
him—that if his father perished she might be re¬ 
duced to want and sorrow. So he bid ms soul he 
quiet amid the troubled waters, amid the excite¬ 
ment and apprehension that such a scene mot 
engender, and resolved to die for his mother, un¬ 
less, indeed, some band was stretched forth for 
his safety and the safety of his father. It was all 
right, because it was done "for mother's sake."— 
New York Atlas. 


JOHN RUNYAN. 

Lord Campbell, the present distinguished Chief 
Justice of England, in remarking upon the Pil¬ 
grim** Progress , says: " Little do we know what 
is for our permanent good. Had Banyan beta 
discharged and allowed to enjoy his liberty, ha 
no doubt, would have returned to his trade, fill¬ 
ing up his intervals of leisure with field preach¬ 
ing ; nis name would not have survived his owi 
generation, and he would have done little for tfas 
religious improvement of mankind. The prisoi 
doors were shut upon him for twelve years. Be¬ 
ing cut off from the external world, he com¬ 
muned with his own soul, and inspired by Him 
who touched Isaiah's lips with fire, he composed 
the noblest allegory, the merit of which was fint 
discovered by the lowly, but which is now land¬ 
ed by the refined critic, and which has done mot* 
to awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts of 
Christian morality, than all the sermons that 
have been published by all the prelates of the 
Anglican Church."— Illustrated News, 


PRACTICAL FALSEHOODS. 

Lies of action are blood relation to lies of 
speech, and oral lies constitute a small share of 
the falsehoods in the world. There are lies of 
custom and lies of fashion—lies of padding and 
lies of whalebone—lies of the first water in dia¬ 
monds of paste, and unblushing blushes of lies to 
which a shower would give a different complex¬ 
ion ; the politician's lies, who like a circus rider, 
strides two horses at once—the coquette's lies, 
who, like a professor of legerdemain, keeps six 
plates dancing at a time—lies sandwiched 
between bargains—lips of livery, behind repub¬ 
lican coaches, in all die pomp of gold band and 
buttons—lies of red tape and sealing wax—lies 
from the cannon's month—lies in tne name of 
glorious principles that might make dead heroes 
clatter in their graves—Malakoffe of lies, standing 
upon sacred dust, and lifting their audacious 
pinnacles in the very light of the eternal heaven. 
—Chapin. 
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I’M SAD TO-NIGHT. 

BT LIZZU BAT. 


0, Mk me nofc to join the ring, 

From whence those joyous notes arise) 

A merry song I hear them sing, 

But ah, my heart responds in sighs, 

The starting tear bedims mine eye, 

I’m sad to-night—please p^as me by. 

Kay, tell me not that “ friendship’s beams ” 
New brightly gild the closing day. 

My heart is with its early dreams, 

I cannot call it thence away. 

Tia listening now to other lays, 

Tls liring over by-gpne days. 

Nor tell me yet, that “ lays of love ” 

Will now your joyous notes prolong, 

Too deeply they my spirit more, 

I cannot join you in the song. 

For O, I*ve heard those same sweet lays 
From other friends, in by-gone days. 

Where are they now, those friends so dear, 
80 fondly lored In earlier days? 

Alas! not one is with yon there! 

Then ask me not to join yonr lays— 

1 cannot quell the rising sigh, / 

I’m sad to night—0 pass ma by. 


THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


BT HORACE B. STANIFOBD. 


Captain Gaspaed Fenwick came home !n 
the ship " Our Lady.” He Was a good seaman, 
and an expert navigator; hut he Was a man of 
deep, bitter passions, who knew ’no feeling bat 
revenge in connection with any injury, real or 
supposed. Lake Leeman had come home in the 
M Oar Lady” in the capacity of first mate. He 
was a mild, generous man, and the sailors loved 
him well. Fenwick was not long in discovering 
that the men obeyed his mate more cheerfhUy 
than they 4id himself, and that what they did 
fot him doggedly and sullenly, they would do fbr 
Leeman cheerfully and gladly. He professed to 
imagine that his mate had been poisoning the 
minds of the crew against him, and thus he al¬ 
lowed himself to cherish a feeling of bitter ha¬ 
tred against the unoffending mate. And then 
Leeman's very mildness gave him cause for ill 
footing, for he could never get him into a brawl, 
nor manage to make him degrade himself before 
the men. In his wrath, the captain had ordered 
his mate to flog one of the men, hot this Leeman 
flatly refused to do, and from that moment Fen¬ 
wick hated him. 

Towards the end of the voyage Fenwick con¬ 
trived, after repeated trials, to get Leeman pro- 
26 
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raked, and a qnanel ensued, which resulted in a 
direct challenge from the captain. Hie whole 
crew had been spec t a to rs of the scene, and Lee¬ 
man accepted the warlike proposal. On dm 
very next day after landing at the wharf, the 
captain and Ids mate went over beyond Phish¬ 
ing, Long Island, taking two of the crew with 
them as seconds for Leeman, while the second 
and third mates went with Fenwick. At the 
first fire, Leeman foil. His adversary's ball, had 
struck him in the forehead. 

" He’s dead!” ottered Sam Natter, an old 
foretopman, who had gone oat. M Tear ballet's 
gone right through his head, sir 1” 

Captain Fenwick gazed for a moment upon 
the fallen man, and then started off in company 
with his mates, leaving the two seamen to take 
care of. the body. 

In the course of a month, the ship was ready 
to sail again, and the same crew were engaged 
as before. Fenwick had supposed that most of 
the men would have refused to sail with him 
again; but they consented at once to ship, and 
only one man was added. John Savage was 
appointed first mate—he had been second mate 
before—and Miles Brown, who had been third 
mate, was elevated to the next higher office. 

Captain Fenwick was more harsh sod cruel 
than ever. He had no one now to thwart him 
in his vengeance, and he gave fall scope to his 
feelings. But his actions were not all natural. 
He seemed to be haunted by a spectre, for he 
was often seen to shudder when standing all 
alone and thinking, and it was soon evident that 
ho vented his spleen upon his men for the pur- 
poser of keeping his mind from this dark ponder¬ 
ing upon the past. At all events, he was now 
savage and cross, and he did really seem to 
long for occasion to punish his crew. 

One night, after Fenwick had been more than 
usually ugly on deck, he descended to his cabin 
and turned in. He was alone, for his mates 
were on deck. He was more than usually de¬ 
pressed, and for a long while he lay uneasy in 
his berth. At length there came a deep, heavy 
groan to his ears. He started up, and with a 
pale, frightened look, he gazed about him. He 
was a coward, morally and spiritually; and, like 
most of his class and station, very superstitions. 
He could see nothing, and soon lay down 
’ again; but hardly had his head touched the pil¬ 
low, wheu the groan was repeated louder thim 
before. Again he started up, and this time be 
heard a raise. It said: 

“Gasparif Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
yonr tomb!” 

I . The weeds were spoken so deeply that they 
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seemed to cone from the ▼try waters beneath the 
ship. The captain hastened from his blink, 
and having put on his pen-jacket and hat, be 
went on deck, where the cool night breeze struck 
gratefully upon his hot brow. 

“ Captain, 1 ' said Savage, as the former came 
up, " the men swear the ship is haunted." 

"What?" uttered Fenwick, starting with a 
fearful shudder. 

" They say the old ship is haunted—that they 
hear deep, unearthly groans at night, and other 
strange sounds." 

"Nonsense!" whispered the captain, taming 
away. " Let me hear 'em blabbing such staff, 
and I'll—I'll—see 1" 

When Mr. Brown, the second mate, went be¬ 
low, the captain followed him, and during the 
rest of the night the only voices he heard were 
in his own bosom. 

Two nights after this, when Fenwick and 
Savage were in their hunks, the dreadful groans 
were heard again. They were deep and solemn, 
and very plain. The captain started up and 
spoke to Savage. 

" Gatpard Fenwick, beware! This skip it 
year tomb /" 

So spoke the voice again. 

" Savage 1 Savage! Hallo, there!" 

"What is it?" asked the mate, opening Ms 
eyes, and raising himself upon his elbow. 

" Did you hear that voice ?" asked the cap¬ 
tain, nervously. 

"No; what—" 

Here the mate stopped, for the deep groans 
were repeated. 

"Hark!" 

" Thi» ship it your tomb !” 

"By the powers, Fenwick, that is Leeman's 
roice!" gasped the mate. 

" But Leeman's dead and buried," whispered 
the captain. 

" I know he is—bat—" 

" It may be his spirit, you mean." 

" Yes." 

They listened awhile longer, but as nothing 
more was heard, they lay down ageim. 

On the following morning, Mr. Savage took 
the responsibility of having the ship searched 
fora and aft, and below and aloft. Bat nothing j 
could be found. The hatches were thrown off, 
and all thd loose cargo overhauled; but without 
effect. 

From that time forward, the strange sounds 
were heard almost every night. Fenwick began 
to grow pale and haggard. " This ship it your 
tomb V* rang in his ears continually, and oft e n 
.was it repeated to him from that drtniftri pres¬ 


ence that hung about him. fife Was strnck with 
a mortal fear, and he could not hide it. 

The ship had entered the Mediterranean, on 
her way to Smyrna, when, one stormy night. 
Captain Fenwick was again* in his cabin alone. 
He was not well, and he had retired to his bunk 
at an early hour. The door of his state-room 
was left open, so that he could look out into the 
cabin. He had been trying to sleep, and had his 
eyes dosed, when that deep groan soutded dose 
by him. He opened his eyes, and a low, quick 
cry of horror burst from bis Kps. There- 
standing in the light of the hanging-lamp—was 
the form of Luke Leem&n! It was arrayed in a 
white winding-sheet, and looked pale and death¬ 
ly. Near the centre of the forehead was a dark, 
livid spot, from which the blood seemed to be 
oozing. Slowly the form raised its finger to 
that dark death spot* and in a hollow, sepulchral 
voice, said: 

"Gaspard Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
your tomb!" 

The terrified captain clapped his hands upon 
his eyes and cried out in terror. 

" W^at is it ?" asked Savage, who came null¬ 
ing down. 

"See! See 1" 

"Where?" 

" Has it gone ?" whispered (he captain, start¬ 
ing up and looking around. 

"But what was it?" asked the mate. 

"Leeman!" 

" What of him t" * 

9 " He came here—here at tmy door—he showed 
me the death-mark upon Us forehead—he spoke! 
O, Savage, did yon not see him ?" 

" No. I came down as soon as you cried oafc 
but I saw nothing. It must have been some 
freak of your imagination." 

"No, no, Savage. I saw Urn as plainly as 1 
now see you." 

„ " But I tell yon he's dead and buried." 

" And yet he was here—as yon are here new." 

Savage himself began to grew timid and 
doubtfoL 

"By my soul, Fenwick," he uttered, earnestly, 
"I've often wished that I had had nothing to do 
with that man's death. I see him, sometimes, 
just as he laid there, dead, on the grass." 

"Don't speak of Mm," gasped the captain. 
"But stop. Yon say you have seen him f" 

" Only in my thoughts." 

“ Then yen have not seen him as I torn seen 
him." 

After this, the captain tried ones mart to 
sleep, but the "sweet restorer" came not to 
him, save in uneasy, harried visits, that rested 
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him sot On every night these groans were re¬ 
peated, and once more Mr. Savage had the ship 
searched all through, but without finding the 
least trace of anything unusual. The men were 
in the habit of gathering in knots now, and con¬ 
versing in low tones upon the subject. 

“ Savage,” said the captain one day, as the 
two stood together upon the quarter deck, “ it 
appears to me that the men take this thing easy. 
I always supposed that common seamen were 
much worked upon by these haunted ships.” 

M So they are, generally,” returned the mate; 
"but there is something curious connqpted with 
this. I am confident that this spirit, or ghost— 
or whatever it is—give! good cheer to the men. 
Nutter and Banks both say he has appeared to 
them, and that he assured them he meant them 
wall. Tou remember they were bis seconds.” 

At this moment, Nutter came towards the 
quarter-deck, and the captain called to him. 

"Nutter,” he asked, trembling, "have you 
seen Luke Leeman?” 

" I don't know what it was, sir,” returned the 
man, shuddering. “ But something appeared to 
me on the forecastle last Friday night. It looked 
like Leeman. It was wound all up in a white 
sheet, and had a blood-spot on his forehead.” 

“ Did he speak to yon ?” 

"Yes, sir,” answered Nutter; but he spoke 
reluctantly. 

" What did he say 1” 

It was some time before the man would answer 
this question. He said he would rather not tell. 

" Bat I command you.” 

* If I was sure you wouldn't be angry with 
me, sir. O, I dare not tell a lie abont it, for he 
looked so terrible all the while he spoke.” 

The captain promised that he would not be 
oflfended, and then Natter answered: 

" Well, sir, I was standing by the lee cat¬ 
head, looking into the water, when I heard my 
name spoken by some one behind me. I turned, 
mid saw the spirit. It was dark—very dark— 
but I could see him plainly, fbr he seemed to be 
kind o' light of himself—-just like the glistening 
of the foam as it dashes out from our bows. I 
should have»ren, but he stopped me by telling 
ms he was not to harm me. Then he laid his 
finger on the red spot of his forehead, and he 
f frj d : * Nutter, I am your friend; but he who 
did this, shall find his tomb in this ship!' And 
with these words, sir, he disappeared. He seemed 
to vanish into the air.” 

Fenwick asked no more questions; and from 
time he began to grow more pale and thin 
Am before. He trembled when he was on 
deck, and his very looks showed that he enjoyed 


but little sleep. Savage and Brown did aU they 
could for the comfort of the crew, and they were 
often heard to express the deepest regret for the 
part they had acted against Leeman. They re¬ 
membered how generous and kind he had always 
been, and how often he discommoded himself for 
their good. But they had not only been anxious 
to retain the favor of Captain Fenwick, but they 
feared him, too; and they had said as much to 
the men. 

At length the ship entered the harbor of 
Smyrna, and there cast anchor. Fenwick at 
once proceeded to pack up his goods, and on the 
second day after having obtained pratique, be 
took himself and his effects on shore. 

“ Mr. Savage,” he said, " I cannot stay in 
that ship another day. I'll make that ghost a 
lying one, at all events. We'll see whether the 
hulk of the ‘ Our Lady' is to be my tomb” 

The mates tried to persuade him to remain, 
but he would not. He assured them that not all 
the money in the world would tempt him to re¬ 
turn in the ship. And upon second thoughts, 
they did not wonder, for he was wasted almost 
to a skeleton now, and at that rate, he could not 
Burely live during the return voyage. He begged 
of them not to tell the troth, when they returned 
to the States, but to say that he was very sick, 
and had to go on shore, On the very next day, 
an English ship left for Gibraltar, and Fenwick 
obtained passage in her. 

On the evening after the Englishman sailed, 
the crew of the “ Our Lady” were all assembled 
on the quarter-deck, where a consultation waa 
being held on the subject of the command. Sav¬ 
age did not feel competent to take the responsi¬ 
bility, for he bad obtained his present berth more 
from Fenwick's exertions than from any capa¬ 
bility on his part They were thus conversing, 
when they were startled by seeing a dark object 
approaching from the forecastle. It was a man, 
and habited in a seaman's garb. 

“ The ghost /” gasped Savage, in terror. 

“ 'Tis Luke Leeman!” uttered Brown,equally 
terrified. 

“ Hold, shipmates,” spoke the presence, in fa¬ 
miliar tones. “ Be not alarmed, for Luke Lee¬ 
man means you no harm. I am no ghost—nor 
am I a spirit, save such an one as may rightfully 
walk about on earth.” 

Savage and Brown were soon assured that 
Luke Leeman, in propria persona, did stand be] 
fore them, and then they caught him by the hand 
They thanked God that they could now wipe 
their hands of his death; and then they asked to 
| know what the wonderful circumstance meant. 

| "I can tell you all about it in a very few 
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words/' returned Leeman, after a dozen ques¬ 
tions upon the subject had been asked him in 
quick succession. “ Yon all know how long 
Fenwick had hated me because of his jealousy, 
and I knew, as you must know, that he longed 
to take my life. On that day when we went out 
to fight, I did not fire at him, for I would not 
send such a man, in such a shape, to his God. 
His ball struck me in the brow, but not fair. I 
stood side to him, and the bullet struck at an 
angle so obtuse that it glanced off. Of course, 
it stunned me; and when I came to myself, I 
found Nutter and Banks kneeling by my side. 
They told me that Fenwick believed me dead, 
thinking the ball had entered my skull. I was 
taken to a cottage near by, where I soon recov¬ 
ered. Yet I think my mind was not wholly 
strong. It was in a morbid state, or I should not 
have done as I did. However, I resolved to 
punish Fenwick, for he had been worse than a 
brute, and I wished to touch the only feeling he 
possessed that held any connection with his soul 
—and that was, his superstition. And more than 
this: I believed I could Bare the crew from 
much evil at his hands. I communicated my 
plan to Nutter and Banks, and they urged me to 
it at once. They conferred with the men, and all 
swore the most implicit secrecy. So when the 
officers were away from the ship, the men worked 
upon a secret hiding-place beneath the after cot 
an the starboard side of the forecastle, where 
they conveyed beddiqg for my use. A secret 
passage was also opened to the hold, and in 
loading the ship, they were careful to place the 
bales and boxes so that I could easily make my 
way aft to the cabin bulkhead. Thus I could 
enter the cabin when I pleased, and also make 
my escape as readily as necessary, for one of the 
bulkhead panels had been removed and fixed so 
that I could slide it, and so that I could also 
fasten it on the inside. The men have fed me 
regularly. After I had entirely recovered from 
the effects of the wound, I would have made my¬ 
self known, but I had gone so far then, that I re¬ 
solved to carry it through. You have seen the 
result." 

No one blamed Luke Leeman. At the urgent 
scKdtation of the mates and the men, he took 
command of the ship, and from that time all 
went well; and for five yean, Leeman com¬ 
manded that same ship. 

Fenwick never saw Leeman again, but he 
learned of the deception that had been practised 
upon him, and it only served to aggravate the 
disease of mind that already preyed upon him. 
He became more savage and ugly than before, 
and onee more got command of a ship, and on 


the return voyage he was lost overboard In a 
gale of wind. Some people wondered if other 
agencies than the wind might not have had a 
hand in this, but no regular inquiry was ever 
instituted. 


SCALING TURTLES. 

The tortoise shell of commerce is merely the 
scaiss that cover the bony shield of the turtle. 
The scales are thirteen in number, varying from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
A large turtle will furnish about eight pounds. 
To detach this shell from the living animal is a 
cruel process, which it made my flesh creep to 
witness. The fishers do not kill the turtles; did 
they do so, they in a few years would exterminate * 
them. When the turtle is caught, they fasten him, 
and cover his back with dried leaves and grass, 
to which they set fire. The heat causes the plates 
to separate at their joints. A large knife is then 
carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, and 
the lamina; lifted from the back, care being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to 
force it off until the heat has fully prepared itfor 
separation. Many turtles die under this cruel op- * 
eration, but instances are numerous in which they 
are caught the second time with the over-coating 
reproduced; in such cases, instead of thirteen 
pieces, it is a single piece.— Florida Gazette. 


ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 

The fortune of Baron de Rothschilds, who re¬ 
cently died, hfts been valued at forty to fifty mil¬ 
lions of florins. The sum of 1,200,000 florins is 
destined to continue the alms which the deoemed 
was in the habit of distributing eveir week, as 
well as for the distribution of wood to the poor in 
winter. The fund for giving a dower to Jewish 
maidens receives 50,000 flonns; the fund for thi 
sick as well as the Jewish hospitals, 10,000 florins 
each. The Jewish school, 50,000 florins. Sums 
of three thousand florins are bestowed on several 
Christian establishments. The clerks who have 
been more than twenty years in the firm reorivt 
2000 florins, the others- 1000; and the jmriore 
from three hundred to five hundred, Many leg¬ 
acies are left to servants .—Sicabian Mercury. 


IMAGINARY MONSTERS. 

In order to grow wiser, perhaps we could hard¬ 
ly do better than recur to the little parable, spok¬ 
en some time since, on the borders of Wales, by 
an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical Alliance. 
“ I was going toward the hills," he said, "early 
one misty morning. I saw something moving 
on the mountain side, so strange-looking that ,1 
took it for a monster. When I came nearer to it 
I found it was a man. When I came np to him, 
I found he was my brother” — Westminster Ratio*. 


Avarice is rarely the vice of a young man: it 
is rarely the vice of a great man ; but Marlbor¬ 
ough was one of the few who have, in the bloom 
of youth, loved lucre more than wine or women, 
and who have, at the height of greatness, loved 
lucre more than power or fame. 
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O, THINK OF ME. 


BT DARK BT1IL. 


Not whan thy heart with mirth Is light. 
And (Hands around thee sails, 

When on thy path the son bams bright, 
And earthly joys beguile. 

Not when thou’st yielded to the spell 
Of music’s soothing power, 

Nor when the chilling word u fkrewell ” 
Bespeaks the parting hour. 

Bat when thy heart is weary, lore, 

And all seems dark to thee, 

0, let one sunbeam pierce the gloom, 
And that my memory. 

When hearts yon trust a mask unfold 
It chills thine own to see, 

Then nestle closer to mine own, 

Tor I’ll be true to thee. 

And when the world is cold and stern. 
And darkly frowns on thee, 

Then from its heartlessness 0 turn, 

And cherish, cherish me. 


THE ARTIST’S BRIDE. 


BT HART A. LOWELL. 

It was a morning in early Jane, soft, warm and 
odorous. Not with bright and dazzling sunshine, 
but with a dreamy, hushed murmuring sound of 
leaves and quiet streams, and a soft, grayish at¬ 
mosphere that comes npon the sense deliciously. 
The air was heavy with flower scents, and as the 
breeze came pleasantly to the cheek, it seemed to 
whisper of the roses it had lingered to caress. 

In a large room, at the very top of an old fash¬ 
ioned mansion, an artist stood before his easel, 
surveying the portrait which had just received the 
finishing touches from his long, pale fingers. 
Pressing the edge of bis palette to his lips, he 
gazed thoughtfully on the hard, cold face that 
met his eye, and after pondering well the harsh 
and severe lineaments, his gaze lowered gradual¬ 
ly from the portrait to his own feet, which were 
powerless, unless aided by crutches on which he 
now stood leaning. 

Ho turned suddenly away as if a sharp pang 
had shot through his frame, and pressing his 
hand upon his heart, he coughed slightly and in 
a moment his lips were red with blood. He sat 
down and wiped away the crimson stream with 
his handkerchief, and as it still came faster and 
faster, he smiled, faintly. 

" This will finish me, perhaps/' said the boy ; 
for he was but a child in years, and the lameness 
under whi<!fi he suffered made him look you^g by 
reducing his height. 


He sat there, vainly trying to stanch the blood, 
until he reached forward to a small table on whieh 
stood a pitcher of water and a small cup of salt. 
These he mixed and swallowed hastily, and in a 
few moments the purple tide ceased. A light rap 
at the door made him start. He called, faintly, 
“ Come in," and there entered a young girl of 
small and delicate figure, and a face which was 
absolutely startling in its beauty. 

"A soft, rich bloom overspread cheeks whose 
olive hue made her seem still more beautiful, 
while eyes of liquid black were so shaded by the 
long, dark lashes as to give sweetness to what 
might otherwise have seemed too piercing, and 
her mouth betrayed the loveliest of teeth and the 
sweetest of smiles; and yet there was a likeness, 
strongly marked and peculiar, to the face on the 
canvass. As she entered, Michael Waldmyer at¬ 
tempted to conceal the traces of his recent suffer¬ 
ing, but her quick eye saw them and she faltered 
and turned pale. "It is nothing—absolutely 
nothing, Madeline. It was only an accidental fit 
of coughing which produced it." Madeline look¬ 
ed mournfully at the blood drops on his clothes, 
and then at the crutches which leaned against his 
chair. Ho watched her look and smiled again, 
for he was sure of Madeline Hargrave’s love, even 
though he did have to use those appendages to 
his footsteps; and he knew that in her eyes, they 
were no bar to his fame and no hindrance to his 
goodness. 

Boy as he was, Michael Waldmyer had already 
designed' and executed works, which, in some 
countries would have brought him Wealth and 
fame; and even here, his brother artists all ac¬ 
knowledged his genius without a shade of envy, 
for he had won them all by his sufferings, and his 
sweetness of temper. 

“ Why, here is father's picture all finished," 
said Madeline, “ bat, dearest Michael, he surely 
has not a face so stem and harsh as you have pic¬ 
tured him." 

“ Just so he looked, Lina, when I asked him 
for your hand. He was absolutely terrible in 
his expression. I confess that I copied that veiy 
look. It was in my memory too strong not to 
be mingled with every touch of the brush. 

Mr. Hargrave had employed Waldmyer to 
paint his own portrait, because it was the fash¬ 
ion to patronize the lame artist, and wealthy 
friends had urged him to do so; but had be 
dreamed of his presumption in thinking of his 
daughter, his anger would have been most terri¬ 
ble. She had met Waldmyer, at a village on 
the sea-coast, where she had passed the preceding 
summer, and where he, too, had passed several 
months. His genius, his talents, and the serene 
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THE ARTIST'S BRIDE. 


beauty of a face somewhat mournful in its ex¬ 
pression, with large melancholy eyes that looked 
oat from their blue depths like moonlight from 
the blue vault of the sky, and the infirmity which 
appealed so strongly to her pitying nature, had 
conquered Madeline's heart, and when they re¬ 
turned from their summer abode to the gayer 
scenes of the city, she would not have exchanged 
the love of the lame artist for that of the highest 
in the land. But when actually at home, with 
hearts full of the sweet memories of the moon¬ 
light scenes where they first talked of love, both 
felt the cold reality of their position. 

Madeline feared her father, for he was cold- 
hearted and austere to others, if not to herself, 
and he paid a worship to wealth which she could 
not share. To her, a home in the wilderness 
with Michael Waldmyer by her side, would be 
sweet indeed. 

“ Some little cot, lone, simple, wild, 
Where nameless flowers around were growing, 
Would shine a palace bright for bar—" 

If ho were her companion. 

Of late, she had feared for his health, for twice 
before this, 6hc had seen him wipe the blood from 
his lips, and each time had experienced a heart 
quake which told her how dear he had become 
to her; but he had laughed at her fears, and as¬ 
sured her that it was accidental and not at all 
alarming. And Madeline, young and inexperi¬ 
enced in sickness, was easily persuaded to be¬ 
lieve him. 

u I must not stay here,” she said, as she turn¬ 
ed away from the contemplation of that pale face, 
" Papa is coming here, and I would rather not 
meet him.” 

He called her to his side again and she bent 
over him with a loving smile. 

" Let me show you this letter, dearest,” he said, 
taking one from the table before him. 

It was from a well known gentleman of great 
wealth, who was noticed for his liberality to young 
mid indigent artists; and who had become sin¬ 
gularly interested in Waldmyer. In the letter 
he had generously offered to take upon himself 
the whole expense of a voyage to Italy and a 
year's study there, if he would go at once; prom¬ 
ising patronage and influence after his return. 

" Shall I go, Lina ?” 

** Go! certainly, yon must and shall go, Mi¬ 
chael. Why, you would be mad not to accept this 
offer. Besides, do you know that if you go to 
Italy and succeed—as I know you will —my 
father would be proud to receive yon when you 
return under the auspices of such a man os Mr. 
Lennox ? Nay, yon will think me unmaidenly if 
I say all that I was about to utter.” 


Then, as if struck by a new thought, she said, 
" yes, Italy will be the very thing for that terrible 
cough. Indeed you will go, Michael—and go 
now , yes, go now.” 

The young girl was beseeching her lover to paiT 
from her, even with tearful eyes, and he smilingly 
told her so. But she persisted, and soon left him 
to his own meditations upon the subject. 

Rome! Italy! The very goal to which his 
thoughts had flown a thousand times, and as of¬ 
ten returned as did the dove to the ark. Would 
his feet tonch the land so beautified and hallowed 
by the art he loved ? True, it would separate 
him from Madeline, but they were both young; 
and, as she said, when he had gained a name, 
perhaps he might dare to love her. He decided 
to go, and wrote a few brief but grateful lines to 
Mr. Lennox, signifying his acceptance of his gen¬ 
erous offer. ' 

He had just sealed his letter when Mr. Har¬ 
grave came in. He was, as usual, very stately 
and magnificent. He came to look at his pic¬ 
ture for the last time before it should be removed 
to his house. 

“ You have an expression there, young man” 
(he said this very pompously), “ which I am not 
conscious of wearing. Will you amend your 
work in that respect 1” 

Waldmyer bowed acquiescence and with a km 
strokes of the pencil, he changed the expression 
to a grave but pleasant one. 

"Better, much better, and I flatter myself 
much more natural. When shall I send fer 
this 1” 

“ To-morrow, if yon please, sir.” 

Mr. Hargrave gathered up his gloves and bat, 
and was leaving the room, when Waldmyer, who 
had exerted himself too much, was again attack¬ 
ed as before, and the red stream was flowing from 
his lips. 

“ Bless me, Mr. Waldmyer! let me call % phy¬ 
sician.” He could only answer by a sign not 
to do so. Mr. Hargrave handed a glass of wa¬ 
ter and held it softly to his lips. He was touched 
by Wald layer's gentle and patient look. 

“ I am truly sorry for you,” he said, in a tune 
unlike his usual imperious one. “ You must go 
to a warmer climate, Mr. Waldmyer. Unques¬ 
tionably it would be better for you than this 
changeful one which tries even my healthlhl 
frame,” and he bowed himself from the room. 

Hargrave was a man, after all, of kind feelings 
and strong benevolence. Perhaps he was not so 
much to blame for not wishing Madeline to mar¬ 
ry one like Waldmyer. He was poor, ill and 
lame; and in his heart, Michael, ever candid and 
right-judging, could not censure him for the part 
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which he had taken; while yet he right* bitterly 
over the destiny which teemed to separate him 

* from Madeline Hargrave. 

Madeline had gone from Waldmyar's room to 
tha boose of a dear friend, Alice Clifford, to 
whom the lovers had mutually confided their 
hopes and fears. Alice waa the moot of 
Mr. Lennox, who had been so generous to 
Waldmyer, and it was partly by her representa¬ 
tions, that her ancle had become so interested in 
the yonthfitl artist. 

“Ton will not hinder this, Madeline/ 1 said 
Alice. Do not! for I feel that it is his only 
chance for life. I speak plainly, for you must see 
that Waldmyer is dying by inches—not so much 
from ill health, as that he is so hemmed in by 
circumstances, so narrowed in his prospects, that 
he has become hopeless of the future. I have 
talked long and earnestly with him, dear Lina, j 
and this is my conviction, that he must go or 
die!” 

Madeline thought of the blood, and shuddered. 

“ I will urge him to go, AHee,” she answered. 
“I have cfone so already. God knows that I 
would not stand in his path. I will go to him 
again,” and she added, with a quivering lip, 

“ poor fellow, ha shall go.” 

8he did go to him and he consented to go. 
Over their last parting, we must not linger. It 
was full of a sorrow too sacred to be revealed; 
the sorrow which looks on death as near and 
certain. 

It waa on a morning in the latter part of July, 
that Waldmyer sailed for Italy. He arrived in 
safety, and wrote, full of hope and reviving health, 
to Madeline. Several months elapsed after this, 
and he was rarely heard from. Alice Clifford, 
however, received a letter from a friend at Borne, 
Which contained this paragraph: 

“By the way, Alice, one of your far-famed 
American youths, whose praises you have so of¬ 
ten trumpeted, is here; and if those who am tall 
and straight and healthy among them can 
compare with this one, I will concede to you 
what I have so often disputed—the superiority of 
American artiste in points independent of their 
art. You know that yon have claimed for your 
countrymen that they were not only professional, 
but that the profession was only an adjunct of 
the man himself; while I, alas, was forced to ad¬ 
mit that our artists have, in general, no claim 
—-beyond their actual profession—to intellectual 

• wealth. 

“But I take it, Alice/that this'youth most be 
an exception; for, although he is suffering from 
excessive lameness, and is often embarrassed in 
Company, from his continual dependence on his ( 


oruOehes, yut I assure you he is highly distinguish¬ 
ed here, for his professional talents, for the mourn¬ 
ful beauty of Us face, and for his intellectual ac¬ 
quirements. He is studying with one of our first 
artiste, and bids-fair to paint well; understand 
me, Alice, not us Italians paint, but as well as 
Americans cam paint. Foj the rest, I will only 
say that this wonderful youth is called Michael 
Waldmyer, and if he wars not an American, I 
should expect him some day to rank with our beet 
artiste.” 

“ What a teasing thing Agnes is, unde Len¬ 
nox,” ssid Alice, as she showed him the letter. 
“ We have disputed so many times about Amer¬ 
ican talent, that she considers herself bound to 
keep up the quarrel. Well, I forgive her in con¬ 
sideration of what she admits, and will go to Mad* 
aline with the letter. Even its qualified praise 
will rdjoice her.” 

The year wined and ended, and it was not 
until the second had nearly expired, that Wald¬ 
myer returned to his native shores. Unknown 
to say one, Mr. Lennox had furnished him 
with the funds which should enable him to paps a 
few months with an eminent French surgeon, 
who had so far succeeded as to allow him to 
walk without pain, and occasionally to dispense 
with any other support than a light crutch and 
another person's arm. He thus looked a very 
little taller than before. His face wore a more 
hopeful expression, and there was a lighting up 
of the countenance, which no one ever saw there 
in the old time. 

Mr. Lennox did nothing by halves; and al¬ 
most before the arrival of the steamer that brought 
him was announced, a splendid room was fitted 
up with every requisite for the pursuit of ait, 
that could be devised. 

“ Who is going to wear that splendid dressing- 
gown and cap V* asked Mr. Lennox, as he sum 
Alice finishing them. 

“ They are for your favorite, Mr. Waldmyer,” 

she answered. 

“Excellent! I believe they are the only 
things I did not provide. Purple velvet, I de¬ 
clare! Just the color of Raphael's. Why, 
Alice, I should think you were in love with Mr. 
Waldmyer, yourself; I will certainly tell Lina ta 
watch you or you will run away with her lover. 
Nay, you cannot do that, Miss Alice, for poor 
Waldmyer is not given to running.” 

“ For shame, unde, to sport with his dreadful 
infirmity.” 

“ I trust, Alice, from the accounts I hear from 
our young friend, that his infirmity will be great* 
ly lessened.” 

“ Now I can guess the meaning of those mys- 
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tenons packets which yom here been addressing 
so often to that French doctor with the unpro- 
Bonace&ble name. Dear uncle, is Waldmyer 
cored of that terrible lameness ? 0, do letme go 
and tell Iioa.” 

“ Why, Alice, how yon jump at conclusions. 
Because I hinted that Mr. Waldmyer may hare 
received some benefit abroad, yon—woman-like 
•—conclude at once that he has thrown away his 
crutches, and can now walk as well as you do 
yourself.” 

“ Well, that will comfort Lina a little. I will 
tell her that.” 4 

“ No—wait and let her find it out.” 

A few months after this, Mr. Lennox and Mr. 
Hargrove were walking together, when the atten¬ 
tion of the latter was drawn to the handsome sign 
on which the name of “ Waldmyer, Artist,” was 
conspicuous. 

44 Is that the same whom ydo recommended to 
me as a portrait printer ?” 

“The same. He is making a great sensation 
here. His room is constantly occupied by sitters, 
and already he ha* acquired a fortune, although 
it is only a few months since he came from 
Italy.” 

44 Italy! and has he travelled ?” 

He has, and since he returned his success has 
been unrivalled, not only professionally, bnt so¬ 
cially, for he is now admitted to very select 
circles.” 

“ Yes, very likely," said Mr. Hargrave; “by 
the way it was I who advised his going to Italy. 
I knew it would save his life, and moreover, I 
discovered such wonderful talent in him.” 

Mr Lennox bit his lip. “ I<et ns go in,” said 
he. They did so, and Mr. Hargrave greeted the 
artist with so much cordiality, and congratulated 
him so warmly upon his restoration to health, 
find paid him so many compliments upon his 
success, that Waldmyer ventured to draw the 
curtain from a large picture which stood in the 
room. It was Madeline—so lifelike, so beauti¬ 
ful that one would have almost expected to hear 
her voice. It was a full length portrait, and per¬ 
fectly matched another standing jtfet behind it, 
which Mr. Lennox had employed him to paint 
for Alice. The two girls had sat privately, at 
hours when no one but themselves and Mr. Len¬ 
nox were admitted. 

Mr. Hargrave gazed and wondered; and then 
he gazed at Waldmyer—at Waldmyer, standing 
erect, or leaning but lightly upon a crutch of a 
peculiar French manufacture; and which seemed 
a light support to a cripple, such as he remem¬ 
bered him when he asked him for his daughter. 
***** 


that of the two beings whose love had endued bo 
long and so well. It was not in Mr. Hargrave’h 
nature to withstand the pleadings of Waldmyer 
and his two friends, Mr. Lennox and Alice; and. 
there is not a happier little wife in the whole 
world than Zina Waldmyer, the Axtist 1 ! Bum. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 

One of the most singular accidents which some¬ 
times bring to light the fruits of crime, the dis¬ 
covery of which has baffled all the efforts of offi¬ 
cial vigilance, has transpired in the city of Berlin, 
and has caused a great deal of conversation in 
commercial circles. On the 19th of last month, 
a well known firm, engaged in the bullion trade, 
were waited upon by a respectable-looking per¬ 
son, who asked them to dispose of some Prussian, 
Russian, and Polish bonds, amounting, in value 
to 10,000 thalers. Upon examining the bonds, it 
was discovered that the coupons attached to the 
bonds were overdue for nearly six years, and this 
circumstance occasioning some suspicion in theft 
minds, the firm refused tq make a purchase of 
any of the bonds until inquiry were made respect¬ 
ing them by their agents in Berlin. % On the 24th 
the bonds were sent to their agents, and the Al¬ 
lowing day the firm received a telegraphic mes¬ 
sage from the former, stating that some bonds of 
a similar description had been forwarded to the 
agents of another London banker, and that a full 
explanation would be afforded respecting the 
bonds by two Berlin officers, who were on their 
way to this country. 

About half an hour after the receipt of the mes¬ 
sage the two officers called upon the firm, who 
were informed that the bonds were the property 
of a lady of the name of Henrietta Hirsh, a 
native of Berlin, who was foully murdered is 
October 1849, and plundered of Russian, Prus¬ 
sian, and Polish bonds of the value of 18,000 
thalers or £2700; and that a man and two 
women were concerned in this murder, who had 
ever since its discovery been confined in Berlin 
jail, in which one of the women had died a short 
time since. It was added that all attempts to re¬ 
cover the missing bonds had been unavailing, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant inquiries of tiro 
police authorities in Berlin,and that those inquiries 
were set on foot by the Berlin agents of the firm, 
who were the nephews of the murdered lady. 

Upon this information Messrs. — had thfi 
Berlin officers at call to await the return of tbe 
person who had offered them the bonds. On 

the next day this person called at Messrs.- 

counting house, and, being asked whether tbe 
bonds belonged to him, he replied that they did 
not; upon which Messrs. — stated that they 
must decline to negotiate with any one but tbs 
owner. The person answered that the owner 
was confined to his bed by illness, and, in order 

to obviate this difficulty, 'Messrs.- proposed 

that he should be accompanied to the owner by 
one of their officers wjuch was agreed to. The 
Berlin officers followed at a distance, and the re¬ 
sult was the apprehension of the sot aisant owner 
of the bonds, who it is believed is the brother of 
foe murderer .—London Paper * 
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THE CASKET. 


BY MBA. M. W. 0UBX1A. 


Hie eecket la open for jewels of thought. 

Hot flashes of flattery—those are not sought; 

Tbm gems of the heart are the riches desired, 

By loving ones penned, and by friendship Inspire i 

This casket of memory will bring to the mind 
Of the owner a garland of flowerets cotftbln&d,— 

Of the sweet hopes of youth, and the blessings of age, 
Twill speak of the absent from each written page. 

This bright earth hath many a beautiful spot, 

And many a sun-ray will ne’er be forgot; 

O this be the fhte of the autographs here, 

So meet in the realms where the angels appear. 


THE TWO LADY WATCHERS. 


BT JOB* THOBNBBBBT. 


Bight next door to one another, lived two un¬ 
married ladies, who were each busily occupied with 
getting into matrimony as fast aa they could. 
Their names were Miss Padd and Miss Tilly. 
The former lived in NO. 175, and the latter in 
No. 176. The exteriors of the houses were re¬ 
markably similar, so that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for a man to get through one 
door, when he meant all the while to go into the 
other. There were several striking little circum¬ 
stances connected with these two ladies and their 
beaux, among which were two that I will he at 
the trouble especially to mention. First, each of 
them felt compelled, by the force of unhappy do¬ 
mestic prejudices, to receive and entertain her fa¬ 
vorite in a secret sort of style, and if it happened 
to be in the evening, always in the dark. Snch 
coincidences may be common enough, if yon take 
the entire sex through; but when yon come to 
place them side by side in a way like this, and 
the two houses so very like one another, too, it 
really offers a subject for the liveliest remark. 

In the second place, the names of their worship¬ 
pers exactly made rhyme with their own names I 
That was stranger yet, if anything. For exam¬ 
ple,—The gentleman who waited upon Mi— 
Padd, was named Mr. Dadd ; and the name of 
Miss Tilly's favorite was Mr. Lilly. Rather lu¬ 
dicrous, perhaps, considered from some points of 
view, and something that almost any person in 
his senses would be apt to notice as at least very 
peculiar. 

It turned out, in the natural course of events, 
that both Miss Dadd and Miss Tilly—who, by- 
the-by, were not acquaintances at all—had made 
private appointments for their lovers one evening, 
and the better to admit them to, their houses with¬ 


out suspicion on the part of their friends, they 
had arranged to fasten back the night-looks on 
tike hall doors, and to have them enter as stealth¬ 
ily as they could, and slip up stairs into the front 
parlors. The families were in the habit of pass¬ 
ing the evening in their back sitting-rooms; but 
the courageous lovers were expected to taks 
their seats in rooms without lights, and without 
Area, too. For shivering weather, it was not ex¬ 
actly the most comfortable arrangement we have 
ever heard of. 

On this particular evening, the two young 
ladies sat in their parlors, surrounded by nothing 
but the dark. Miss Padd at 175, and Miss Tilly 
at 176. Both watting. Both shivering. Both 
rattling their teeth together like the rolling clat¬ 
ter of castanets. By-and-by Mr. Dadd cams 
creeping along up the street, and put hit hand on 
the door knob of No. 176 1 He should have gone 
to the other number. But there was no gaslight 
flaming nearby, and, so long as he felt very sun 
he was right, stopping to study the number was 
the last thing he would have thought of. He 
opeaed the door softiy, and climbed the stairs. 
Working his way along a tip-toe, he finally found 
the parlor door, which was situated just where k 
was in No. 175, and went in. 

“ It's me," he whispered, as soon as he had 
got safely into the room. 

That was signal enough. Immediately a fe¬ 
male figure glided along into the centre of the 
room, with its arms outstretched and rambling 
around in every direction. He extended his own 
to embrace it, although he was perfectly uncon¬ 
scious at the time that he was making the most, 
in an affectionate way, of Miss Tilly. He thought 
of course she must be Miss Padd. 

So dose was the parlor to the other room, that 
Miss Tilly dared express her feelings only in 
the most chastened whispers, articulating her 
words slowly and with much difficulty. And 
upon her visitor she enjoined the same caution. 
It wete better not to say anything, she told him, ’ 
than even by a careless whisper to arouse ths 
suspicions of her dear papa. Accordingly them 
was very little talking done on the premises; 
what there was, was more in the way of a slow 
and thick lisp, than anything after the style of 
spoken words or syllables. 

As for Miss Padd, she still sat alone, shaking 
and shivering in the cold. She had told the fam¬ 
ily that she was going up-stairs for awhile; which 
occasion she improved to come down again sHly, 
and slip into the parlor in the dark. And them 
she sat now; while Mr. Dadd and Miss Tilly 
were having snch a sweet time of it, she was 
fr e em n g for her negligent lover. She could only 
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fit and wonder what it meant. The dock had 
elrnok another hour since she had keen there. It 
wonld not do for her to stay away from the fam¬ 
ily too long at a time, and eo she went back up 
Main, took her light, and came down again 
among them. It would be easy enough to slip 
Into the parlor again, on one pretence or another 
to see when he did arrive; which she did several 
times, but no Mr. Dadd was to be discovered 
there. And because he warf passing the evening, 
agreeably to a mistake of which both remained 
ignorant, with Miss Tilly. 

Mr. Dadd sat with Miss Tilly as long as he 
thought it safe, and then took his leave. They 
had eiyoyed their secret interview highly. Bach 
had been deceived, but O, how pleasantly! Miss 
Tilly was in a flatter of excitement, and Mr. Dadd 
was ditto. 

By-aad-by Mr. Lilly came along. Something 
or another had happened to make him late that 
evening; but better late, thought he, than never. 
He made no mistake in the number, I warrant 
.yen. He did not go in at Miss Padd's door, 
when he had promised to go in and see—or try 
to see—Miss Tilly. But he got the right figures 
to begin upon, and in he went, working up very 
softly to the door of the parlor. Having opened 
it, he listened. All was as still as a tomb. 

He sat down, after calling in a whisper many 
times vainly on the name of his lady-love, and 
tried to settle his thoughts into a mood some¬ 
thing like patience. For a time this plan worked 
quite well, but it soon began to wear itself out 
He could hear Miss Tilly ohstting and laughing 
gaily in the next room, and wondered why she 
did not come in to meet him. He heard one af¬ 
ter another pass along the little hall to bed, but 
•till she sat and talked and laughed incessantly. 
He wondered what it meant, and shivered as he 
wondered. 

And then he thought that there must be some 
untoward family circumstance in the way, which 
she would know much bettor how to manage than 
himself. This thought buoyed him up a little, 
waking him feel assured that she wonld certainly 
come in as soon as the coast was all dear. And 
•dll he sat and listened, end wondered and shiv¬ 
ered, until Mist Tilly took her light, passed 
through the hall exactly by the parlor door, and 
went—to bed! This was more than Mr. Lilly 
was going to stand from any one. He had sat 
there in tto cold long enough. Now he was going 
home. He would be careful to keep free from 
any such engagements for the future. He took 
his hat accordingly, and crept down through the 
door again. And the town clocks began to strike 
twelve on the frosty air, as he carefhlly shut the 


puter c&oN-whicb bed had the night-lock properly 
fixed by Miss Tilly since his arrival—and pm 
his foot out upon die sidewalk again. 

From that day forward. Miss Tilly could see 
nothing of him. He avoided her in the street, 


and went round the shortest corners if he found 
such sort of travel necessary to escape her. He 
determined that he would give up his passion for¬ 
ever, and clear himself oi the foolish thraldom 
into which he had fallen. 

Miss Fadd, on the other hand, went back into 
her parlor after the family retired, and there held 
her cold and lonely vigils for a long, long season. 
But in vain. No Mr. Dadd was destined to call 
on her that night, let her wait there in solitude 
the whole night through. He had made his visit 
—though at the next door—and gone home upon 
it. And she grew more and more vexed as the 
hours wore on, and finally worked herself up in¬ 
to a very respectable passion. And at last she 
pushed off up stain again, this time determined 
to go to bed in her wrath. She did not foege^ 
however, to run down and fas t en the outer doon 
But from that night forward, she was resolved on 
giving her lover the " go-by." Anything so un¬ 
gallant as this negligence, she could not find k 
in her heart to forgive. She would have nothing 
more to do with Mr. Dadd whatever! 


It was just such a case with Mr. Lilly. 
Both of them determined on the same evening to 
turn over new leaves entirely. And still, for the 
time being at least, Mr. Dadd certainly thought 
he had met his engagement properly that evening. 
Miss Tilly likewise thought she had met hen. 
And both had finally gone to bed perfectly satis¬ 
fied with themselves, and expecting to dream of 
wonderful pictures for their future. Stranger 
and shallower infatuations than these lead the 
world by the nose every day that is counted off 
the calendar. 

Mr. Dadd afterwards met Miss Padd in the 
street, but she knew no such man. She threw 
him one single cutting look, end then lifted her 
chin as high as it would go. And Miss Tilly 
met Mr. Lilly in her turn, too, and thought she 
was certainly going to stop and chat with him as 
he came up. But he never came up / He turned 
off at a cross walk, bestowing on her a hasty 
glance of anger as he went, and passed on his 
way alone. 

And thus were two very good matrimonial en¬ 
gagements broken off forever, which, but for so 
trifling an accident, might have made a deal of 
difference with the hearts of four individuals at 
least for a lifetime! Reader, if you mean ever 
to go to No. 17b, don't pray drop in at No. 176. 
That's the moral. 
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THE SWEETEST SOlfG I BTER HEARD. 


*T KBS. B. T. IUMWB 


Tb» svwtNi song I «r«r baud, 

Wm one calm rammer night; 

*Twu like the carol of a bird, m 

It thrilled me with delight; 

It seemed not like a maiden's velct, 

It was so low and clear, 

It trembled on my spirit’s chords, 

And forced a pearly tear. 

I sought a sylvan bower hard by. 

And met the songstress then; 

She was a child some twelve years old, 

With flowing auburn hair; 

“Tell me,” said I, “ sweet child of song, 
Whence gashed that thrilling lay? 

Didst learn It at thy mother’s knee - 
In childhood’a^arlleet day?” 

Ar mild bine ayes wen bright with Ihuds, 
She swee tl y answered, “ Tee: 

Tie hill of tender memoriee, 

A mother’s smile and kies: 

I never knew that others prised 
The song I love to sing; 

I wonder, lady, that you weep, 

It Is a simple thing.’ 1 

And often now when I am sad, 

And deem the world mklndj 

The pleading looks of that ftlr child 
Come thronging o’er my mind. 

Though oft I’ve heard sweet, dulcet strains, 
That turned my thoughts above, 

I ne'er shall hear a song again, 

Bo fall of truth and love. 


A SEA-SIDE STORY. 

BY TB1DERICK W. 8AUNDBBS. 


“ Maicy tailors hare done wisely, but thou 
hadt excelled them all," was my involuntary 
ejaculation, as I stood before the mirror, one 
day last summer, and viewed my exquisite figure 
In the inimitable garments for which I am still 
heavily indebted to the most accommodating 
Clothier in existence. “ Now I will go forth to 
conquer," said I, still addressing th* individual 
whom I consider superior to any other gentle¬ 
man at the present time sojourning in any por¬ 
tion of the solar system. “ Never before have I 
looked so irresistibly fascinating. This coat is 
perfection with tails to it;" and I made an in¬ 
sane attempt to see how it fitted in the small of 
the back, by looking over my right shoulder, as 
men always do with a new coat on. “ What 
thtugh I have been jilted by Lucy Tompkins, 
because she fancied a beau more to her mind? or 
got the mitten from Mary Jones, because that 
blustering Jack Smith took it into his head to j 


•wait upon her ?* Thank fortune, the race is not 
always to your fast men, nor the battle to your 
stout cories. With such a rig as this, there is 
little fear that I can create a sensation, and I'm 
bound to do it. Let me see; where shall I go, 
this hot weather ? Newport is rather too lively; 
Cape May, ditto. Nahant—ah yes, Nahant 
might do; but I fear I could hardly get the very 
best accommodations for three dollars and a half 
per week, which must be the extent of my ex¬ 
penditures. Ah, now I have it; I will go to 
Pugwash. The water-aure establishment is In 
full blast—or perhaps I should say full flood. 
Blessings on those water-cure establishments; a 
fellow, under the pretence of looking after his 
health, can doctor a lean purse to great advan¬ 
tage, and still contribute his drop to the ‘pail* 
of fashionable society. 

It is a long ride, from here to Pugwash. The 
sun was very hot, the road was very dusty, and 
the panting travellers would insist on keeping the 
car windows open; so that npon arriving at the 
station, each delighted pleasure seeker found 
itself amply supplied with cinders—at least a 
peck of cinders in its hair, rather more in its 
month, scarcely less Jp its eyes, and an unlimited 
quantity sifted down between its collar and 
neck, and sprinkled over its person generally. 

Having accomplished the usual amount of 
handkerchief-brushing, and made a frantic at¬ 
tempt to improve our personal appearance by 
wiping the adhering cinders from our perspiring 
faces, which only resulted in rubbing in and 
spreading out the black abominations, thereby 
giving to each countenance a streaked and 
savage aspect, infinitely more picturesque than 
beautiful, we were deposited inside a lumbering 
old stage. 

A short but stormy passage, over a fearfully 
agitated road, brought ns in front of the water- 
cure establishment—a long, low range of yellow, 
consnmptive-looking buildings, attached to a 
large garden, in which at stated intervals stately 
pines, stirred by the summer breezes, gracefully 
waved their foliage almost as high as your 
head ; while in the centre of this terrestrial par¬ 
adise, a melancholy little squirt drizzled pitifully, 
doing its best, yet evidently depressed by a sense 
of its utter inability to deserve the sounding title 
of “ the fountain," bestowed on it by its propri- ’ 
etor. On the piazza in front of the house were 
seated the identical young ladies you invariably 
see on the piazza at watering places, some read¬ 
ing, some sewing, others working out startling 
zoological specimens, in little square frames, 
with crewel (appropriately so named), and all 
giggling sweetly, as young ladies will. 
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As we drew up at the door, the giggling 
ceased, and there was a solemn hush, each young 
lady becoming instantly absorbed in her occupa¬ 
tion, and apparently totally unconscious that a 
stage-full of new arrivals was being unloaded 
near them. Having made all necessary arrange¬ 
ments at the office with the “ gentlemanly land¬ 
lord,” the porter shouldered my trunk, and pre¬ 
ceded me up as many pairs of stairs as the 
structure of the building would admit, showing 
me into a little love of a room, eight feet square, 
with a gracefully sloped ceiling overhead, of 
which, In consideration of certain weekly pay¬ 
ments, I was to be absolute lord and master. 

It is unnecessary to detail, step by step, the 
occurrences of the first few days. Let us sup¬ 
pose that I have been at Pogwash three weeks, 
have taken all sorts of baths, douqhes, plunges, 
sits shower, rising douqhes, been “ packed ” and 
had a wet blanket thrown over my young aspira¬ 
tions, besides a wilderness of other performances, 
the very name of which can only be remembered 
by a Dutchman. 

It is evening. The great, round, pewter*col¬ 
ored moon is flooding the entire landscape, after 
the manner described in story-hooks; the beau¬ 
tiful bay of Pugwash seems a boundless sheet of 
silver, stretching far as the eye can reach; while 
from the very feet of the wanderer by the shore, 
a long and glorious line of light passes on and 
on to the horizon, a seeming path to the specta¬ 
tor by which he might pass to the bright orb of 
night. 

On such a night as this, the subject of the 
present memoir, with love in his heart, and his 
new suit of irresistible garments on his person, 
wandered slowly along one of the paths leading 
from the “ establishment ” to the bay. But not 
alone did he wander; by his side stood one of 
those bright visions one sees in dreams, or at a 
watering place, and nowhere else, a woman, and 
yet a child, just old enough to be bewitching, 
and just young enough to be artless and con¬ 
fiding. It matters not how these two beings 
became acquainted, how their acquaintance ri¬ 
pened into friendship; let it suffice that for three 
short but happy weeks, they had been all in all 
to efch other. And now there they stood on the 
hill above the bay, looking—my overweening 
modesty forbids me to say how he looked; but 
she—ah, you should have seen her, as she stood 
there, her dark luxuriant hair clustering in rich 
ends about her beautiful forehead, her soft brown 
eye, so deep and full of meaning, the color com¬ 
ing and going on her peachlike cheek, and her 
bosom heaving with excitement and the gentle 
toil of the ascent. With one ljttle hand she 


held one of those dear little crotchet hoods, 
which she bad removed from her flowing tresses, 
while the other was clasped in that of her friend. 

“ And must you really go to-morrow V* she 
asked, in the sweetest and most musical voice 
imaginable, as she lifted those soft brown eyes, 
pleading so eloquently for a favorable answer; 
then blushing, dropped them again, as she met 
the glance of her companion gazing so sadly 
on her. “ Must you go to-morrow, Aristides Y 9 

Mr. Jinx did not reply at once. He wan 
thinking; calculating the same thing he had cal¬ 
culated a hundred times, during the preceding 
three weeks, whether, with the very limited ex¬ 
pectations of the fair young creature before him, 
and the no expectations at all of his own, he 
could in any way contrive to commence house¬ 
keeping. His heart said yeft, bat judgment said 
none the less plainly, no; and it was therefore 
with a heavy heart that he placed his arm about 
her taper waist, and drawing her yielding form 
towards him, printed a kiss upon those ruby lips, 
sadly articulating: “Yea, Carrie, I must in¬ 
deed go to-morrow.” 

Gently removing his arm from her waist, and 
withdrawing her hand from his grasp, she stood 
long, silently gazing for ont on the waters of the 
bay, while her companion moodily Sent his eyes 
on the ground. At length she turned, and with 
the slightest perceptible tremor in her voice, 
said: “I think we bad better return to the 
house, Mr. Jinx; it Is growing late.” 

Mr. Jinx offered his arm ; 6he either did not, 
or affected not to observe the motion, and in si¬ 
lence they turned their stops homeward. Several 
times, during the walk, Mr. Jinx essayed to 
break the silence; bat he felt a choking sensa¬ 
tion in his throat, which interrupted his articu¬ 
lation. She never raised her eyes from the pjrth 
before her. 

“ Good night, Carrie,” said Mr. Jinx, with a 
violent effort, as they stood upon the piazaa, 
where they were to separate. 

“ Good night, Mr. Jinx,” she returned, in a 
mournful tone; “or rather good-by. As you 
go to morrow, I suppose I shall not see you 
again.” 

“ Good-by,” stammered Mr. Jinx. Bat n ei t he r 
moved from the spot. 

“ I suppose you are anxious to meet some 
one—your lady-love, perhaps—that harries you 
away so soon ?” said Carrie, at length breaking 
the silence which had lasted some minutes. 

“ O, Carrie, how can you say so ?” gasped 
Mr. Jinx, now completely overcome with emo¬ 
tion. And in a hurried voice he told her all— 
how he had loved her from the first moment of 
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thefr meeting, would cheerfully endure every¬ 
thing for her dear sake, but that he must go. It 
was necessary to the -happiness of both that they 
should part; for he was poor, and coaid never 
find it in his heart to take her from her luxurious 
home to make her the wife of a beggar. 

Bnt Carrie could not see how that made such a 
great difference. She was not rich herself, did 
not want to be rich, and thought it the nicest 
thing in the world to make pies and things her¬ 
self, without the assistance of those disagreeable 
servants. A. Jinx intimated that man could 
not live by pie alone, and that she was too inex¬ 
perienced, too yonng, and too delicately nur¬ 
tured, to contend against the iron hand of pov¬ 
erty; at which she manifested a great dead of 
indignation, and assured Mr. Jinx that, so far 
from being so very young as he seemed to 
think, she would be seventeen in less than ten 
months. And as to what she was eapable of 
doing, she entered into such a wonderful recital, 
that had any one else told it, Mr. Jinx would 
have been inclined to doubt the correctness of 
some of the statements. 

It was a feverish night that Mr. Jinx passed, 
turning and tossing, flapping and flouncing on 
his bed, and catching now and again a short cat¬ 
nap, in which he dreamed of heaps of gold, of 
untold magnitude; and when he stooped to pick 
up the glittering coin, he found to his astonish¬ 
ment they were all marked with Carrie's name, 
and bore the impress of Carrie's sweet face, in¬ 
stead of an eagle. And while he gazed, they 
were not coin at all, but soft brown eyes that 
looked lovingly yet sadly on him, and said, 
mournfully : “ Good-by, Aristides; good-by, 

Mr. Jinx." And when he started from his 
troubled slumbers, it was morning, and the sun 
was shining brightly through the curtain. 

fr Mr. Jinx carried a heavy heart to bed, it 
was like lead, as he made his arrangements for 
his departure. You would have thought him 
possessed of a very satanic disposition, could 
you have seen him tumbling his clothes into his 
trunk, topsy-turvy, and punching them down 
with his boot-heels, accompanying each kick 
with a mild malediction. At length everything 
was punched in, the cover shut down with the 
eaitch of the lock through the centre of a shirt 
bosom; the straps buckled, and the porter bore 
it away on his shoulder, very civilly indeed, for 
as the gentleman was going, he was on the look 
out for the odd change. 

The coach was to start very early; indeed, it 
was but just sunrise, and no one beside the ser¬ 
vants were astir in the house. " Carrie can 
hardly he up at this hour," thought Mr. Jinx, as 


he moodily turned foe key in his door for foe 
last time and strode along foe passage. "I 
have looked my last upon her; well, perhaps it 
is better as it is." But Mr. Jinx was wrong, as 
he often is; for upon passing a hall which inter¬ 
sected foe one in which he was, a sad, sad little 
face was before him, and those soft brown eyes 
of his dream looked mournfully into his own, 
while two little white hands were held out to 
him in a mute farewell. 

“ Good-by, Aristides," sobbed .Carrie, burying 
her face in his bosom, as he drew her to him, 
and with a trembling hand smoothed her silken 
curls. “ You'll think of me, sometimes, wont 
yon ?" and foe little fluttering dove drew a fresh 
rosebud from her bosom and placed it in his hand. 

He could not-answer; his heart was too foil. 
One kiss, a pressure of foe hands, and he tote 
himself from the spot where he had been so 
happy, and yet so miserable. 

As foe coach turned foe corner which shut the 
house from view, he looked back. Carrie was 
standing on the piazza, and he thought—yes, he 
was sure, she had her handkerchief to her face, 
though he couldn't see very well. Something 
was wrong with his eyes, probably the want of 
hut night's sleep; so he coughed smartly two or 
‘three times, brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes, in a careless manner, cleared his throat 
again, with a savage ahem, tried to whistle, and 
couldn't make any sound, and so buried his face 
among the cushions in the corner of the carriage. 

Only those who have returned from a summer 
tour, leaving their heart in the keeping of the 
dearest little creature in existence (and who has 
not?), can imagine the desolation of spirit, the 
otter loneliness of heart, with which Mr. Jinx 
returned to his city homo and his customary 
avocations. It was strange how three short 
weeks could have so altered every person and 
thing with which he was familiar. The places 
where he had once enjoyed himself and been 
happy, were now pleasant no longer. Did be 
hear sweet music? They 4rere not the strains to 
which he had danced with Carrie, nor yet the 
sweeter music of her voice. Did he meet fhir 
and joyous maidens? Alas, they had not her 
face or figure, nor those gentle, loving eyes, 
which haunted him so sweetly, and yet so 
mournfolly. 

Meanwhile, foe little fresh, white rose-bud, so 
fit an emblem, he thought, of his beloved, began 
to wither, tike his hopes—each delicate white 
1 leaf turning brown at the edges; and as day fol¬ 
lowed day, the sombre hue of decay extended, 
though he cherished it carefully, until at length 
foe bud was dry and lifeless, felting to pieces in 
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his hand. So he chose hif fevorite volume of 
poems, and selecting passages of beauty, laid 
each withered leaf, as a holy relic, carefully 
upon them, and placed the book among the 
most precious of his heart's secret treasures. 

And so a month passed away, until one 
warm, summer Sunday afternoon he sat by 
the open window, reading his precious rolume 
of poems, looking at the withered rose-leaves, 
and thinking of Carrie, when he fell into a de¬ 
licious reverie o( such sweet sorrow as to lose 
all sense of outward things; and dropping his 
open book upon the window-sill, he leaned his 
head upon his arms, and dreamed such dreams 
as young lovers will, as I have understood. And 
as he dreamed, the gentle summer breeze played 
in and out at the window, now toying with the 
flowers upon the sill, now gently rustling the 
drapery of the curtain, until catching sight of 
the open book, it began fluttering its leaves, 
gently at first, but, as if curious to learn what 
therein might be, it began hastily taming them 
over and back, shaking out here and there a 
rose-leaf, until the last precious leaf floated on 
the breeze high over the housetops; then, as if 
angry at finding no more, or out of mere wan¬ 
tonness, to display the mischief it had wrought, 
it shook the leaves rudely and strongly, awaken¬ 
ing the dreamer from his dreams. 

It would have made you laugh could you 
have seen the look of dismay which overspread 
the countenance of Mr. Jinx, as he gazed upon 
the empty book, and felt that the last memento 
of his Jove was gone. But it soon vanished, for 
a new train of thoughts took possession of his 
mind, and he soliloquized. “ Why," he mut¬ 
tered, " should I refrfse the blessing that I might 
enjoy ? True, I parted with Carrie from a 
sense of duty; but is it duty ? Iam not so very 
poor, after afl, and if she is willing— Perhaps, 
too, she suffers, poor child." Ah! the selfish 
heart, for the first time, began to think that 
some one else might be unhappy. He wondered 
why he had not thought of that before; but Mr. 
Jinx did not consider how much of selfishness 
there is in the truest love. But the thought 
that she might suffer as much as he, opened his 
eyes, and he ejaculated, with great vehemence: 

“ I will go to Pugwash to-morrow." 

The next day found Mr. Jinx hurrying over 
the dusty road, with a heart so light, that the 
heat, the dust and the cinders only served to 
make him more joyous, for it reminded him of 
Carrie and his first trip te Pugwash. Indeed, 
he brought himself to believe that he rather 
liked to have cinders in Ms eyes, than otherwise. 
How bis heart palpitated, as he got into the 


dear old stage, and tM Ms kgs in a knot to ac¬ 
commodate the other passengers 1 He hoped, 
and yet trembled at the thought of seeing Carrfe 
on the piazza, but she was not fliers; he looked 
into the parlor, as he passed—she was not then 
either. Could she have left the place, and not 
informed him? Yet why should she? he had 
not asked her to communicate with him. Al¬ 
most staggering to his room—the same he had 
occupied before—he rang the bell for the chain- 
hermaid; she, at all events, could give him the 
desired information. She came; pKring some 
coin in her hand, he asked for Carrie. “ Carrie 
was still stopping at the house." Had the pres¬ 
ence of two tons and a half of coal been sud¬ 
denly removed from his heart, Mr. Jinx could 
not have felt more relieved. He was in ecstasies; 
he could have kissed the chamber-maid (she am 
rather good-looking) for her glad tidings. Tbs 
girl hesitated; he felt there was something moos 
to be communicated. “ What is it ?" he asked, 
placing more money in her hand. 

The girl, with all the volubility of her sax, 
added to the extra volubility of the chamber- 
girl species, informed him that in his absence, a 
rich old uncle of Carrie’s, just such an unck as 
I one reads about in story books, had returned 
‘from foreign parts, bringing with him a young 
gentleman, a very nice looking young gentle¬ 
man, too; and she rather thought—she didn’t 
know for certain, but from what she heard tbs 
ladies say, when she was doingr their rooms, that 
it was the uncle’s wish for Carrie to marry the 
young gentleman, and in case of her complying 
she was to be his heir. The young gentleman, 
she went on to say, seemed to think a sight of 
her, but whether she liked him or not, she could 
not say; she had been dreadful kind of still and 
mopish for a month or more. 

“ That will do," said Mr. Jinx; and » tBs 
door closed behind the retreating figure of the 
girl, he fell into a reverie of a nature as un¬ 
pleasant as can well be imagined. While he 
thought her poor, be had scarcely allowed him¬ 
self to entertain the idea that she could by any 
possibility become anything more to him than 
she then was; but now, when by marrying con¬ 
trary to her uncle’s wishes, she would in all prob¬ 
ability forfeit a fortune, the thing was not to be 
thought of. Besides, how did he know that she 
still cared for him? Their acquaintance had 
been short, she was very young, and might she 
not be as much interested in the young gentle¬ 
man of her uncle’s choice, end who was such a 
“ nice looking young gentleman, too," as ska 
ever was in kim? Ho; he would not believe it. 

8 till, it might be so. At all events, be would 
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•ee-Chnte; so making a earefal toilet, he de- 

Mflbded to the parlor. 

Within the roam ware congregated moat of 
the quests of the house, for it was evening, and 
the visitors at Pngwash did pretty much as the 
rifilors at any place of more or less pretensions, 
and amid the throng of people stood Game. 
How his foolish heart flattered, as he gasednpan 
her! She was leaning npon the arm of a young 
gentleman, and a confoundedly handsome fellow 
ha was too, Mr. Jinx thought, gritting his teeth. 
Beth CarrieSmd the young gentleman were lis¬ 
tening to the remarks of an old gentleman, 
whose every word and motion bespoke him a 
millionaire, and who jingled a huge bunch of 
watch seals incessantly. 

Mr. Ji njL did not accost her at ones; he liked 
to feast him eyes upon her unobserved. She was 
looking pmler than ostial, and very pensive and 
■ad. Presently raking her eyes, she encoun¬ 
tered the gaze of Mr. Jinx fixed earnestly on 
her. A deep flush snflfoeed her cheek, and her 
eyes sparkled, and slipping her arm from the 
gentleman by her side, she tripped hastily across 
the room. 

“ O, I am so glad to see yon again, Aristides/' 
she said, in & joyous tone, holding out both hands. 

There is no knowing what answer Mr. Jinx 
might have made, for before he could frame a 
reply anywhere near glowing enough to express 
what he felt, Carrie’s nnele and the young gen¬ 
tleman followed her to the part of the room 
where she was standing. 8he felt that an intro¬ 
duction was necessary, which she rendered with 
a troubled look, awkwardly indeed for one {o 
graceful as she. 

The young gentleman gased saperciliomaly at 
Mr. Jinx, bowing stiffly, while the node merely 
nodded, without turning his eyes in the direc¬ 
tion of the person he was addressing. “ Carrie,” 
he said, “1 wish to see yon/’ and the poor 
ririld, looking anxious, obeyed him, whispering 
to Mr. Jinx, “ I shall be on the piassa early in 
the morning.” 

When the sun rose In the morning, Mr. Jinx 
was on the piassa, and Carrie and he wandered 
away into one of the delightfol paths of the dim 
°hl woods of Pngwash, and talked of all that 
in their hearts. Having confided to each 
other ail that they had thought, done and feh, 
during the month of their separation, they pro- 
ceeded to speak of the future, and their hopes 
and fears. Carrie’s story corroborated all that 
Mr. Jinx had learned from the chamber-girl. It 
appeared her unde had heard of their intimacy, 
and forbade her having anything to say to Mr. 
****• for the fot rnre, on pate of hk tore* dfe- 


pkaamu. And Carrie placed her little hands in 
his, and looked beseechingly with her soft brown 
eyes into her companion’s fact, and asked if sha 
should obey her uncle. And Mr. Jinx, smooth 
ing her silken carls with his trembling hand, 
kissed her feir forehead, and in a sad whisper, 
told her she most; and Carrie buried her face in 
hk bosom and sobbed bitterly. 

“ How cart I see yon here, and not speak to 
yon ?” she asked, in a broken voice. 

M I shall not be here, my child,” said Mr. 
Jinx, in a scarcely audible tone. “ I shall go 
away to-morrow, and yoo will aee me no more.” 

So they parted—those two loving hearts—apd 
returned to the house by different paths. Very 
mournful and sad was the heart of Mr. Jinx, as 
he saw Carrie lifted into a grand carriage by the 
young gentleman who was to be her husband, 
and in company with the stem old uncle, drive 
towards the beach. Strong east winds had blown 
for many days, and the surf was breaking into 
the bay furiously, with a roar that could be beard 
for miles, and Carrie, with her companions, had 
gone to enjoy the dangerous pleasure of surf 
bathing. As Mr. Jinx had no heart to do like¬ 
wise, he wandered away to the hill overlooking 
the hay, and seating himself at the foot of an 
oak, watched the carriages as they rolled over 
the beach. He saw the carriage belonging to 
Carrie’s uncle drive up; he saw her, too, as she 
alighted and mixed with the throng. But ha 
could not keep sight of her; something was 
wrong with hk eyes again, and hk sight was dim* 

Suddenly, he was startled by a commotion on 
the beach; people naming confusedly to and 
fro, shouting for help or gaxing at the sea, whHe 
in the midst of the fierce breakers a struggling 
form rose and fell on the heaving waters. 

The sight of a person in such imminent peril 
caused him to foiget hk own sorrows, and rush* 
ing hastily down the steep hillside, he was on 
the beach in a m om ent. Hk wont fears were 
confirmed. Carrie’s unde had rushed madly 
into the waves, but had been restrained by the 
bystanders, who were now holding him; and he, 
struggling to break from their grasp, with altsr- 
nate prayers and imprecations besought tin 
young gentleman who aocompanied him to 
rescue her. But the young man, pale as the 
white foam at his feet, shrank back. 

All titk Mr. Jiax took in at a glance, as ho 
dashed through the crowd, divested himself of 
his moat cumbersome garments, and plunged 
into tin waves. It was a desperate undertaking 
to swim out among those wild breakers. Again 
and again the fierce tarf threw him hack almost 
to the beach, but he battled yaanfnUy with the 
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waves, gaining slowly bat surely upon his ob¬ 
ject. At length a monstrous comber rose high 
above his head, gathering strength as it rushed 
towards him, and breaking with a prolonged 
roar, buried him deep beneath the seething wa¬ 
ters, now hurling him with terrific force against 
the sandy bottom, now whirling him over and 
over with inconceivable velocity, as the under¬ 
tow caught him and bore him out towards the 
sea. At length, when natdre was almost ex¬ 
hausted, he rose to the surface. He was on the 
smooth sea, outside the outermost breaker. But 
where was Carrie ? Nothing was visible on the 
face of the water, but deep down beneath, was 
something swaying backward and forward with 
the heave and swell of the ocean,'that might be 
a human body. Taking a long inspiration, he 
dove, and after an interval that seemed an eter¬ 
nity to those on shore, he rose again, bearing in 
his arms a lifeless form. Brushing the salt spray 
from his eyes, he gazed on that beloved face. He 
raised her above the water; her head fell on his 
shoulder without lifo or motion. Could it be 
that she was indeed dead ? With the terrible 
thought, the strength fled from his heart, and he 
felt himself sinking. At least, he would preserve 
her body. The boat was already near, the men 
bending to the oars with energy. He b trove to 
strike out towards them, but his muscles refused 
to obey his will. He was going down; the salt 
sea filled his mouth as he gasped for breath. 
One stroke more would bring the boat to him. 
He held the body above his head as he sank be¬ 
neath it. He was conscious some one lifted it 
from his grasp, and that was all. 

When he returned to consciousness, he was 
lying on the bed in his room, about which peo¬ 
ple moved on tip-toe, occasionally bending over 
and looking at him anxiously. His first thought 
was .of Carrie. Where was she—-was she dead ? 
he asked. They looked grave, and told him he 
must keep calm; his life depended on his re¬ 
maining quiet. This could not satisfy him—he 
must know the worst. Springing from the bed, 
he dressed himself hastily, and harried down to 
the parlor, near which her room was situated. 
About her door were standing a number of 
people, while others moved hastily in and out 
with vials and medicines, and all looked sad, and 
spoke in whispers. He did not ask how she 
was; he feared to do so. So he tottered into 
the parlor, and sinking on the sofa, buried his 
face in his hands, absorbed in unions thought. 

A long time he sat there; it might be an hour, 
it might be five—he could not tell. Someone 
else was in the room, but he did not look up to 
see who. It was Carrie's unde, who, with his 


hat palled over his eyes, paced back aad forth, 
jingling his watch seals; and though the rinse 
was long, still he never varied his step, nor 
spoke. Once a grave looking man stepped gen¬ 
tly into the room ,* the unde never halted in his 
step nor ceased jingling his seals. Mr. Jinx rid 
not raise his head. “ Ton must prepare your¬ 
self for the worst, sir; there is very little hope," 
the grave looking man said, and went noiseleesly 
out again. 

Another long interval Mr. Jinx sat listening* 
to the monotonous step of the old man, and the 
jingling of his seals. Presently the grave look¬ 
ing man came into the room again, looking lees 
grave and stepping quicker. “I have waited, 
sir/' he said, "until our hope became a certainty. 
The young lady is now out of danger, she will 
recoverand he left the room. 

Mr. Jinx, who had raised his head when the 
man entered, let it fall into his hands again, and 
the tears ran through his fingers and foil upon 
the carpet. The old man continued to pace 
back and forth, jingling his seals, as before. 
Presently he halted, and gased long and earnest¬ 
ly at Mr. Jinx. “ God bless you, my boy !" he 
said, and quitted the room; and Mr. Jinx in- 
turned to his own room, and slept. 

A day or two later, Mr. Jinx was walking on 
the piazza, with Carrie on his arm, looking very 
pale and very lovely, as she turned her soft, 
brown, eloquent eyes to her companion's foes 
with the old look of love and confidence. As 
they walked, the uncle came to the door, and 
gazed at them long and earnestly, and went in 
agpin. Presently he came back, and looked at 
them again. Then he called to them, and they 
followed him into his own room. 

It was more than an hour before the door 
opened again; and when it did open, it was the 
old man who came out, and he walked several 
times briskly up and down the piazza, chuckling 
to himself, and jingling his seals very smartly. 
By-aud-by he stopped and looked into rite win¬ 
dow, and chuckled audibly and jingled his seals 
furiously; and could you have looked in at that 
window, you would have seen Mr. Jinx with one 
arm ronnd Carrie's waist, while with the other 
he smoothed her silken curls. Bat his hand did 
not tremble then; and when Mr. Jinx did coins 
out of the room, the old man shook him heartily 
by the hand, and said, in a cheerful voice: “ In 
one year from thi9, my boy, if you love each 
other as well then as now." 

That was enough. Mr. aad Mm, Jinx am 
now among the happiest of the happy. 


Baillery is the lightning of calumny. 
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HART FLOWERS Olf MY ORATE, 

Wf TWA YAUOHAV. 


I muse in the gray twilight, 

And in the midnight deep; 
l*m thinking in the etarllght, 
When others are asleep. 

And this I’m wishing ever, 

That, when I’m dead and gone. 
Borne one will plant sweet flowers 
Beside my ftmeral stone. 

The bright and pretty flowers! 

May guardian angels save 
Them from the rude destroyer, 
And plant them on my grate. 

I care not fbr proud mourners, 
And endless, careless train, 

If one will plant sweet flowers, 
When spring shall come again. 

When grief and care oppressing, 
Weigh heavy on my heart, 
Hope whispers, there’s an ending 
To this life’s stinging smart; 

It is in yonder churchyard, 

When thou shalt sleep below 
A little mound of grassy earth, 
And flowers above thee grow. 

When peacefully I slumber 
In the graveyard cold and dim, 
Let breeses sing above me, 

And chant my requiem; 

And when my wearied spirit 
From earthly sorrow’s free, 

I’ll whisper to some dear one, 
Plant flowers over me. 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


BT ELLA FORREST. 


44 1 wish you would step into Hammond's, 
on your way home to night, and get a set of co 
rals for Edith. Poor little thing I it is too bad 
her neck and arms are so bitten by the mos¬ 
quitoes. Ton send home a mosquito-net to-day 
—will you ? Mother thinks it is ridiculous we 
should let her be so bitten, when a few dollars 
would prevent it.” Scarcely waiting for a reply, 
sod without noticing that her husband's face 
was clonded by an anxious, serious look, Mrs. 
Mendon went on: “ When Edith and I go to 
Newport, this season, I hope yon will be able to 
leave your business with the clerks for a few 
weeks, at least, and be with ns. It's so dreary, 
only to see you once or twice a week.” 

44 I don't think I can go to Newport at all, this 
season, it is so expensive. And then my business 
has been vety poof, hardly paying for itself of 
late.” 

* Can't go at all ? Mother said yesterday die 

27 


thought we’d better go very soon, as I haven't 
been very well, and Edith looks so pale. I don't 
know what she'd think to hear yon say we can't 
go at all,” said Mrs. Mendon. 

“I can't help what she thinks. I have all I 
can do to pay my bills, and keep my head above 
water, now, and I can't go to any extra expense 
to please anybody. I newly furnished the par¬ 
lors, last spring, and hired another servant, to 
please you, because your mother thought best; 
but I can't go to Newport this season, and that's 
all there is abont it,” said Mr. Mendon, in a very 
decided tone. 

44 1 could give it up, Charles, and not feel 
badly, only so many of our friends are going. 
Then mother always feels so sad, and says so 
much about it, when I'm deprived of a comfort dr 
pleasure, on account of our limited means,” said 
Mrs. Mendon, in a peevish way. 

“I am sorry to hear you say that again, 
Ellen,” said Mr. Mendon. “Do yon think 
more of your mother, and of pleasing her, than 
you do of me !” 

"Of course I don't; but I can't bear to have 
her complain of you. I wish we were rich—then 
I should be happy. If you had been contented 
to stay in California a little longer, perhaps we 
might now have been as rich as Tom Mhson.” 

“Good heavens, Ellen, you drive me % 

Mason was base enough to gamble, and shrewd 
enough to cheat everybody that came in his way. 
That's how he got his money. Would you like 
to have me do that !” 

“I didn't know how he made his money. 
Mother said that Mason, who went to California 
when yon did, had now returned home with 
great wealth, bought and ftrrnished a splendid 
house, and was now living in great style." 

"Having a fine house, and living in great 
style, is all you think about, I believe, Ellen. 

But these would never make us happy—no, nor 
anything else, so long as your mother meddles 
so much with our affairs, and you think more 
of her opinion than of mine.” 

“ Why, Charles, I never heard you talk so be¬ 
fore ? What doe* it mean !” 

“ I know you never heard me talk so. I have 
borne insult after insult, and have never said 
anything; but I have thought, you may well be¬ 
lieve. How came I to come home, and leave 
Mason in California? Every letter I receded 
while there, was filled with some dreadful tale 
about you, or dear little Hattie that's gone, and 
what a dreadful thing for you to be left so. Then 
your mother (unknown to you, I suppose,) wrote 
me a long letter herself, saying she thought yon 
would live but a short time, your health was so 
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poor. I waited not a moment, but left, just as I 
had begun to do something (for then it took 
much longer to get under way, than it does 
now). And how often has it been thrown in my 
free that so much money was spent, and so little 
earned, in those two yean V* said Mr. Mendon, 
his face coloring, and his voice assuming quite 
an angry tone. . 

Mrs. Mendon was by this time venting her 
own feelings by a flood of tears, for this was the 
first time her husband had ever complained of 
her mother. And without trying to soothe her, 
or dry np her tears, Mr. Mendon left his home, 
and walked towards his store. 

“ How do yon do ? Why, 1 should as soon have 
thought of meeting my old grandfather in the 
city, as you, Jones/' said Mr. Mendon, as he 
met an old acquaintance from the country. 
" What, pray, can have brought you here ?” 

“ The love of gold, I suppose, friend Mendon, 
and I expect it will carry me a great deal further, 
too." 

“ What, you are not going to California, are 
you?" 

“ Yes, and I only wish you were going, too." 

“ I going ? I wish I was going somewhere— 
anywhere. I’m sick of living here, or trying 
to live." • 

* Come, then, make np your mind, and be off 
with me to-night ?” 

“ O, don’t mention it. I couldn’t do any 
such thing, Jones. Do you start to-night ?" 

“ Yes, for New York, and from there to-mor¬ 
row, I suppose." 

“ Come into the store, Jones. I want to have* 
achat with you, for I’ve not heard from the 
friends in your vicinity for a long time." 

But Mr. Mendon had other business to attend 
to; as he entered his counting-room, a gentleman 
was waiting. 

“ Can you settle this bill this morning, Mr. 
Mendon ?" 

“ How much is it ?’’ said he, taking the bill. 

" Seventy-five dollars. I have a note due to¬ 
morrow—if you could wait till next week, Mr. 
Twist, it would accommodate me very much." 

“ Very well, sir,” said Mr. Twist, quite satis¬ 
fied with Mr. Mendon’s promise to pay next 
week, for he well knew he would fulfil it, if 
possible. 

“J shall hardly be able to settle with Twist 
next week, after all," thought Mr. Mendon, “ for 
I have another note doe, and my rent to pay. I 
am really discouraged.. Seventy-five dollars 1 
Just what I gave Ellen yesterday to purchase 
her shawl, a thing she didn’t need—no, nor she 
wouldn’t have thought so, either, bat Mrs. Mar¬ 


tin and Mrs. Balley had one, and then nothing 
would satisfy Ellen’s mother bat for her to have 
one, too. And now I must study and calculate, 
make promises and be dunned. Ellen ought to 
be more independent, more considerate, think a 
little of consulting my wishes, and of living 
within my means, not always expect me to boy 
this and that (no matter about the cost), just be¬ 
cause her mother thinks she needs them. I can’t 
live so, and it’s no use to think about it longer. 
I’m tempted to go off with Jones, and leave 
Ellen and her mother to manage matters as they 
please." 

Thus mused Mendon, as he stood gazing out 
of his counting-room window, which only served 
to increase the anger with which he left his home 
in the morning. He sat down, trembling with 
excitement, and wrote a note to his wife in the 
most hasty manner, stating that unexpected bus¬ 
iness had called him to New York, therefore she 
needn’t expect him home that night. 

He arrived in New York in the morning, and 
before he had time to cool his passion, and repent 
his rash measure, the steamer was ready to leave 
for California. He merely wrote a line to his 
wife, which run thus: 

“ Dbar Ellen While you read this, I am 
far away on the broad ocean, in the steamer 

-, bound for California. I have left all I 

possess with you, except enough to buy my 
ticket. Chabx.es." 

Mrs. Mendon was an only daughter, and 
though her father was kind, and inclined to be 
indulgent, he died when she was very young, 
leaving her to the sole care of her mother, a 
stern, rigid woman, who hold the reins of gov¬ 
ernment tightly, bat like Queen Elizabeth, with¬ 
out their being felt to be so. 

She seldom indulged her daughter, bat taught 
her to think and act as she directed, without con¬ 
sulting her own inclinations at all. And unfor¬ 
tunately she married and settled quite near her 
mother; therefore she still consulted her, 
knew not how to do or say anything contrary to 
her wishes, to gratify herself or please her 
husband. 

On the morning we have described, after her 
husband left, Mrs. Mendon soon managed to 
dry np her tears, and then resolved never 
to quote her mother in any matter that should in 
the least irritate her husband, and by her cheer¬ 
fulness at noon she hoped they would both be 
able to forget the unhappy affair of the morning. 

“ What is the m atte r , Ellen, that makes you 
look so grave ?’’ said her mother, as she entered 
at this moment. "Is Edith sick?’’ 
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" No, nothing is the matter, only my head | 
aches, and I*ve been trying to sew." 

“ I met Miss Dillaway last evening, and en¬ 
gaged her to come and make your dresses next 
week; and, as it is so pleasant this morning, I 
think we'd better go out and purchase them." 

"My head aches, mother, and Edith don't 
seem very well, so I think I'd better not go out 
to-day," replied Mrs. Mendon, in a timid voice. 

She had not the courage or the independence 
to say that she shouldn't need the dresses, that 
her husband didn't think of going to Newport, 
and so forth; therefore, she allowed herself to 
be censured for giving up to a little headache, 
and for putting off, till the last minute, those 
thing! that might be done at once just as well. 

Thankful was Mn. Mendon when she found 
hereelf alone again. " O, dear," sighed she, " I 
wish I could please Charles and mother too. I 
know I offended him this morning, and I feel so 
unhappy about it, and now I've offended her. 
I seem never to be allowed to have a wish of my 
own, but I'll not think of this now," thought 
Mrs. Mendon, “ for I'm determined to appear 
happy and cheerful, when Charles comes home, 
and try, if possible, to heal the wound of the 
morning. But why Is Charles so late ? It's 
nearly an hour past his usual hour for return. 
There he is, and I'll run myself to answer 
the bell." 

She started back in astonishment to meet one 
of the clerks (instead of her husband), who 
handed her the note before mentioned, and 
shuddered as she opened it, for a shadow of 
something undefinable fell upon her. The day 
passed sorrowMly away, and tfie night fell 
gloomily around the troubled wife. 

" He’ll come to-morrow," said she, as the first 
ray of morning peeped into her window. Still 
she felt sad. " What could have called him to 
New York so suddenly, that he couldn't come 
home to see Edith and me before starting ?" 
thought Mrs. Mendon; " he must have known I 
should feel anxious." 

To-morrow came; but instead of the looked- 
for husband came a letter, which, though it con¬ 
tained out few lines, conveyed much. Mrs. 
Mendon read it over and over again, doubting 
what her eyes beheld. 

“ It's not like him. Hie would never do so. 
8omebody else has sent this to me." And half 
frantic, she started for the store, to ascertain 
what she could of his strange departure. 

She found them all collected in the counting- 
room, evidently convening on some very excit¬ 
ing subject. The story was soon told. A letter 
h*d just been received at the store, which con¬ 


tained the strange intelligence dial Mendon was 
then fhr away, and instructions to Marsh, the 
head dork, to settle up his business in the best 
way he could, and after paying his debts, give 
what should be left to his wife. 

“ How could he leave little Edith and me 1" 
Thus thought Mrs. Mendon, much grieved, and 
her pride not a little wounded. "What shall 
Ido 1" 

She had just resolved to consult her mother 
less, but now the one whom she ought ever to 
have consulted was gone, and she could only go 
to her and tell her troubles. Mrs. Walton, her 
mother, was in the greatest rage imaginable. 

" One thing is certain, Ellen," said she. " He 
don't care anything about you or little Edith, 
else he would never leave you in this way. De¬ 
pend upon it, there is something wrong some¬ 
where (not dreaming she had had any influence 
in the matter). But don't sit down and cry, till 
yon make yourself sick, Ellen. Yon must do 
the best you can, with what he has left for yon. 
You'd better give up your house at once, and 
come home with me." 

Ellen did so,, giving up both her servants, for 
she was thought able to take care of Edith her¬ 
self, now, and there was no more said about 
Newport, notwithstanding she was troubled by 
debility, and Edith looked pale. 

Mr. Menton had now been gone six months, 
during which time several letters had been re¬ 
ceived ; but now Ellen was quite oveijoyed to 
learn that he had been very fortunate, and in his 
next, designed sending her a draft for a consid¬ 
erable amount. 

Ellen didn't rejoice because she wanted the 
money to spend—no, for she had learned, and 
was encouraged to practise the strictest economy 
now; but she could scarce endure longer the 
censure against her husband, and hear the same 
repeated morning and evening. 

The two weeks (which wore to elapse ere he 
sent the letter) passed rapidly and joyfully 
away, hut no letter came; and two and two 
again were numbered with the past, when Ellen, 
with great delight, received and carefully opened 
her letter. But alas 1 it contained no draft- 
no, but a long account of a severe fit of sickness, 
occasioned by the climate and exposure, and the 
great expense attending his sickness. He wrote 
in a very desponding strain, and ended by say¬ 
ing that to stay where he was would soon end 
his days, and as soon as he could make arrange¬ 
ments, and his health would admit, he should 
return home. 

"He’s coming home!" said Ellen, smiling 
through her tears, as her eyes fell on that word. 
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“ Coming home!" exclaimed Mrs. Walton. 
“ He has no home to come to. He .left yon, and 
I hare taken you home; but I can never take 
him too, sick and penniless as he will be. He'd 
better stay there till he gets better, and then see 
If he can't do something, and I should tell him 
so, if I were his wife." 

"It is so strange," thought Ellen, “when 
mother has so much property, which of course I 
shall have some time, that she is so determined 
Charles shall make a fortune, even at the risk of 
his life, and say too, in such a decided tone, that 
he can't come to live with her, till his health has 
improved, and he is able to do business again 1 
But if he comes home, and is without money, 
what can we do 1" thought Ellen, in great trou¬ 
ble. “ We couldn't live here, among our old ac¬ 
quaintances, but should be obliged to go to 
some other place, and he take the situation of a 
clerk, or worse still, he might have to work at 
his trade, which he learned when a boy. I 
think I must write him at once, and explain how 
it would be, and try to encourage him to stay 
awhile longer, till he has acquired a little, at 
least. Perhaps he is quite well qnd strong even 
now." 

Had he been so, even when he read her letter, 
the advice it contained had been received quite 
differently. But his sickness had been severe; 
and it was long before he could stand under a 
burning sun, without great pain and dizziness. 
After Ins first day's labor, he came into the rough 
place he and his companions called a house, and 
threw himself upon the floor, weary, exhausted, 
aching in every limb, and sick at heart, saying, 
as he did so: 

“ I wouldn’t ask to live another day, but for 
my wife and child. It's horrible to feel as I have 
to-day, and know that I must work, or starve." 

“O, don't be discouraged, Mendon," said 
young Randall, a noble-hearted fellow, who was 
ever ready to pity and help the suffering, “ you 
will feel better after you have some' supper, and 
I have it most ready. Better still, here comes 
Joe Smith with letters for some of us. Cheer 
up, Mendon, one for you from home, all full of 
little nice sayings, of course. I wish I had a 
wife, or anybody to send me a letter," said Ran¬ 
dall, who had from his earliest remembrance 
been an orphan. 

Mendon began reading his letter, but instead 
of becoming more cheerful, he threw it down 
and buried his face in his hands; for much as 
man despise tears, when sickness has enfeebled 
them, and repeated defeat drank up their cour¬ 
age, a few of these “ signs of weakness " may 
glitter upon the cheek and dim the eye. 


“Is it possible," thought Mendon, “that 
Ellen could advise me to stay, when I told her 
plainly that I could live but a short time! Then, 
too, to say we couldn't live among our old ac¬ 
quaintances, unless I make a fortune here! That 
shows how much regard she has for me. Well, 
she’s told me to stay now, and I will stay till I 
am rich, or die! But she'll not hear from ms 
again very soon, nor shall she ever eqjoy a for¬ 
tune with mq, unless I am convinced that she 
has changed her ideas a little, and is willing to 
live with me, even in poverty, regardless of her 
mother's opinion, or that of those old acquaint¬ 
ances, as she calls them." 

Mrs. Mendon waited with greater anxiety 
than usual for her husband’s next letter; but she 
waited in vain. Months passed by, and no 
news from him. None could conjecture the 
cause of his long silence, till a paragraph ap¬ 
peared in one of the morning papers (taken from 
a California paper), announcing the death of 
“C. Mendon, from Massachusetts." There 
were no particulars—not even the town or city 
of his former residence was mentioned; still, 
none doubted that Charles Mendon, of Bos¬ 
ton, was the said “ C. Mendon." ■ 

Mrs. Mendon was frantic with grief for many 
weeks. She felt that his life had been one of 
toil and care, and feared—ay, she knew that she 
had not tried to lighten his burden, and throw 
sunshine in his path, as it was her duty, and 
ought to have been her pleasure. But repent¬ 
ance came too late, and mingling with her grief 
at the loss of her husband, it cast a shadow over 
her life, and even made it a burden to her. 

Mrs. Walton never mentioned his name from 
the day she learned his death, but tried by every 
means to divert the mind of her daughter. She 
gazed on her and her little child with a troubled 
heart, for she could expect to live but a few 
years, as her health and strength failed daily. 

A year had now passed since Mrs. Mendon 
had worn the sable dress of a widow, but her 
heart mourned the lost one with the same deep 
grief of the day she learned his death. 

“ Ellen," said her mother, as they were alone 
in her chamber, “ perhaps when I tell you what 
I have always endeavored to conceal from you, 
and every one else, you may be induced to act 
differently in this matter, and treat Malden leas 
coldly." 

“But I can never love him, mother. I can 
never regard him as other than my cousin." 

“But he is hot your cousin exactly, Ellen, 
though you have always called him so. Ton 
ought to feel flattered by his preference for yon. 
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rather than treat it indifferently, for he is from 

one of the first families in fixe city of-. 

His father was one of its richest and most influ¬ 
ential men, and though he lost a large portion of 
his wealth, Melden is now worth enongh to make 
a good appearance in the world, and lire easy. 1 * 

"But mother,” said Ellen, the tears filling her 
eyes, “ I can never marry Meldenr Ashley, or 
any one else.” 

“ Perhaps yon will think differently, when I 
tell yon all. Yoor father, at his death, had in 
his possession a vast amount of real estate; he 
had been very rich, bat entering laigely into 
speculation, he lost much, and at his death was 
mnch in debt. But I had the widow's claim 
upon his real estate that remained unsold. These 
houses, and the property you have always sup¬ 
posed mine, will at my death go to your father's 
creditors. This must account for many things 
which may have seemed strange to you.” 

“ Does Melden know this, mother !” 

“No, I presume not; but you can't think that 
hi seeking you, he thinks of my money, for he 
has enough of his own, and you have no right, 
child, to doubt his sincerity.” 

“ But I don't love him, mother, and I don't 
wish to marry. The more I think of the matter, 
the farther I am from it.” 

“ Listen to me now, Ellen; it is my last re¬ 
quest. I can live but a short time, and I can't 
think of leaving you in the condition you must 
be in, if you still persist. That the daughter of 
George Walton must be a beggar, is to me more 
dreadful than the pangs of death. But I doubt 
not you will do as I wish, and that I shall see 
you and Melden united in marriage before that 
sad day,” said the mother.* 

Mrs. Mendon made no reply to these last 
words, for they foil like stunning blows upon 
her hnmbled heart, and she lefr the chamber 
that she might weep over her troubles alone, as 
usual. A few weeks from this time we find her 
again lone and sorrowful. 

“ Mother's last request,” said she, “ yes, and 
my last obedience my last act. I have ever done 
as she requested, but this will end my life. Why 
do I now think so much of my dear, dear lost 
husband ! Why do I dream of him every night 
such bright dreams! 0, I would rather live 
with him in a hut, than with Melden in a 
palace.” 

“ Why are you looking so gloomy and sad, 
Ellen ?” said her cousin Fanny, as she entered 
fixe room at this moment. “I thought every¬ 
body was laughing and gay at the bridal hour.” 

“ I don't know why I feel sad, Fanny,” said 
Ellen, “but I do, and can't help it There 


seems such a shadow over my lift, the fu¬ 
ture looks so dark, so uncertain, and seems 
filled with such fearfrxl forebodings, I dare not 
proceed into it I foel as if I was leaving every¬ 
thing beautiful and lovely forever. The rustling 
of the leaves on that old maple, the rippling of 
the fountain, and the ticking of fixe dock, seem 
whispering farewell to me.” 

“Nonsense, Ellen,” said Fanny, “for you to 
feel so. If yon don't dry up your tears, and 
look gay at once, I'll can Melden, and tell him 
about yon. He's cheerful enough, I assure 
you.' 

“ I can't be gay, Fanny. I just went into fixe 
chamber where lay all my bridal attire, and such 
a chill as ran over me, at that fight! Had it 
been my coffin and shroud, it couldn't have 
made me feel worse. But I'll save you the 
trouble of calling Melden, for I’m going to call 
him myself, and have our marriage put off till 
to-morrow evening.” 

“How strangely you talk, Ellen. Your 
friends are all invited, and what reason could 
you give for putting it off till to-morrow!” 

The dock chimed out the hour of eight, and 
Mrs. Mendon, pale and trembling, stood beside 
her lover, and the good man commenced the cer¬ 
emony that unites hands and destinies forever. 
At this moment, the door bell rang, and Sally, 
fearing some guest would find himself too late 
for the wedding, hastened to open fixe door. 
But to her astonishment, she saw a rough-look¬ 
ing and very poorly-clad man, whom she took to 
be a beggar, or purchaser ot old boots and 
clothes, and was about to shot the door in his 
face, when he inquired if Mrs. Ellen Mendon 
lived there. 

“ Yes,” said Sally, “ she lives here, but you 
can't see her to-night, for she is just being mar¬ 
ried,” and she made another effort to shut the 
door. 

“ Being married 1” exclaimed the man; and 
he burst open the door, and rushed into the par¬ 
lor, which he had observed was brilliantly lighted. 

None knew him except Mrs. Mendon, who 
shrieked, “ mj husband 1” and rushed to meet 
him just as the words were trembling upon tho 
lips of the good parson that would have made 
her Mrs. Ashley; but she fronted and fell. 

“ Begone, villain!” said several, who didn't 
even now dream who it was. 

“ No, not till my wife bids me go!” said he, 
in such a tone none dared approach him; and 
he raised the prostrate woman, who seemed re¬ 
vived sufficiently to whisper: 

“ Am I dreaming ! or is it yon, Charles, and 
are you alive !” 
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“Alive, Ellen ? Did you suppose I wts 

deed?” 

“ We heard so, more than a year ago. 11 

He now assisted her in reaching a chair, near 
the window, and than glanced round the room 
for his little Edith, fearing to ask for her, lest 
during his absence she had been laid beside his 
darling Hattie. 

“Are yon looking for Edith?” said Mrs. 
Hendon. “She was not quite well to-night, 
and Sally has put her in her little bed. Would 
you like to see her 1” 

After kissing his little child oyer and oyer 
again, he said: 

“ Ellen, how unfortunate that I returned, and 
thas deprived you of the honor of being con¬ 
nected with the Ashley family, and the comforts 
of the wealth Melden possesses !” 

“That honor and wealth would have been 
dearly bought, Charles. I would rather live in 
poverty while I do live.” 

“Ellen, you know nothing about poverty. 
Could you dress to correspond with the gar¬ 
ments I have on, and leave this beautiful house, 
for a few rooms?” 

“ Yes, to be with you, I will with pleasure go 
anywhere, and live as your means may permit.” 

“ But what will your mother and your friends 
say?” replug Mr. Mendon. 

“I care not what they say,” replied she, with 
great earnestness. “ 1 have listened to them too 
long, and have learned by bitter experience that 
a wife, to be happy, must forsake her friends, and 
live for her husband.” 

Mr. Mendon now rose to his feet, threw off his 
coarse garments, untied his faded cravat, wiped 
his fece, and took a shabby wig from his head, 
and the handsome, finely-dressed Charles Men¬ 
don then caressed his wife tenderly, and whis- 
Ifered to her his plans for the enjoyment of the 
great wealth, with which he had ftturned, all of 
which he had obtained honestly. 

“ And now let us never mention, but forget the 
dark and gloomy past, from which I hope we 
have both learned a profitable lesson.” 

The guests soon dispersed, after Mr. and Mrs. 
Mendon left the parlor. Mrs. Walton found 
herself quite exhausted after the excitement of 
the wedding, and her disappointment and anger, 
when her daughter threw herself into the arms 
of a beggar, as she supposed. And Melden 
Ashley has ever since believed there is some 
truth in the homely saying of our grandmoth¬ 
ers, that “there is many a slip ’twixt cup 
and lip.” 

Tis ever the least in talent who become ma¬ 
lignant and abusive. 


HOW TO OPEN OYSTERS. 

“Talk of opening oysters,” said old Hurri¬ 
cane, “ why, nothing's easier, if you only know 
how.” 

“And how's how ?” inquired Starlight. 

“ Scotch snuff,” answered old Hurricane, very 
sententiously. “ Scotch snuff. Bring a little of 
it ever so near their noses, and they’ll sneeao 
their lids off.” 

“I know a genins,” observed Meister Karl, 
“who has a better plan. He Bpreads the bi¬ 
valves in a circle, seats himself in the centre, and 
begins spinning a yarn. Sometimes it's an ad¬ 
venture in Mexico—sometimes a legend of his 
loves—-sometimes a marvellous stock operation 
in Wall Street. As he proceeds, the * natives * 
get interested—one by one they gape with aston¬ 
ishment at the tremendous and direful whoppers 
which are poured forth, and as they gape, my 
friend whips them out, peppers ’em and swallows 
them.” 

“ That’ll do,” said Starlight, with a long sigh. 
“ I wish we had a bushel of the bivalves here now, 
they’d open easy.”r —Philadelphia Post . 


HALLUCINATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 

Spiello, who has painted the Fall of the An- 
ls, thought he was haunted by the frightful dey- 
which he had depicted. One of our artists, 
who was much engaged in painting caricatures, 
became haunted by the distorted faces he drew; 
and the deep melancholy and terror which accom¬ 
panied these apparitions, caused him to commit 
suicide. Miller, who executed the copper plate of 
the Sistine Madonna, had more lovely visions. 
Towards the close of his life, the virgin appeared 
to him, and thanking him for the affection he had 
shown her, invited him to follow her to beaten. 
To achieve this, the artist starved himself to death. 
Beethoven, who became completely deaf in the 
decline of life, often heard his sublime composi¬ 
tions performed distinctly. It is related of Ben 
Jonson, that he spent the whole of one night in 
regarding his great toe, around which he saw 
Tartars, Turks, Romans and Catholics climbing 
up and fighting. Goethe, when out riding one 
day, was surprised to see an exact image of him¬ 
self on horseback, dressed in a light colored 
coat, riding towards him .—Historical Researches. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Jean Blanc, of New Orleans, represented to 
be an agriculturist* of considerable scientific at¬ 
tainments, has secured letters patent from the 
United States for the discovery of a process of 
converting thirty different varieties of plants, 
which grow wild in enormous quantities in vari¬ 
ous sections of the Union, into flax of great 
strength and beautiful texture. Specimens are 
now in New York, and among them are said to 
be the flax made from the stalks of the cotton 
plant, large quantities of which are burned on 
the Southern plantations to get them out of the 
way; the century tree, or wild Manilla, which 
grows in abundance in Florida; the wild holly¬ 
hock, with a fibre ten to fifteen feet long; the 
gold nankeen, of a natural nankeen color; the 
vegetable silk, and the vegetable wool.— IFcsfem 
Enterprise . 
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«»TB BUT A DREAM.” 


BT TAMAR AJWB RUMOUR. 


“ Tls bat a draam,’ 9 said the aged man, 

Am he lay at death’s dark door; 

“This world, with its changes, a long, long dream, 
And now it is nearly o’er. 

“ How lhir was its promise in youth’s bright hoars, 
How sweet were its hopes of joy; 

It seemed like an Kden— this world of oars, 

To me when a «wrele« boy. 

“ Yet soon I passed on to manhood’s prime, 

Then thorns were around me cast; 

I looked in rain for my Eden flowers, 

They remained with the gladsome past. 

“ Then on with the busy, restless throng, 

I rushed In pursuit of gold; 

When this was obtained to my heart’s desire, 

I found I was growing old. 

“ That my eye was losing its lustra bright, 

My step its elastic tread, 

That my brown hair was thickly sprinkled with grey, 
And that soon I’d be laid with the dead. 

“ This world with its changes is but a dream, 

Its strong ties will soon be riven; 

But 0, when awakened from death’s deep sleep, 

May I open my eyes in heaven.” 


THE LAST SIXPENCE. 


BT AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

It was on a chill, bleak morning in November 
that Charles Aubrey emerged from an old shed 
where be had passed the last part of the night 
under a pile of sheep skins. He was a young 
man, not over two-and*twenty, and yet retained 
great beauty of person, though his clothes were 
torn and dirty, and his face pale and haggard. 
Only one year before he had been left an orphan, 
with eleven thousand dollars in money in his 
possession. He had always been a generous- 
hearted, frank, and loving companion, but evil 
associations had gathered about him, and in an 
unfortunate hour he gave himself up to their in¬ 
fluence. He thought not of the value of money, 
bnt designing knaves, under the guise of friend¬ 
ship, could always draw it from him. But the 
poor, misguided youth had run the race, and was 
now alone. His money was gone, and his sun¬ 
shine companions had left him.* He had reached 
the goal towards which for a whole year he had 
been dashing on. 

As young Aubrey stood there now, his lips 
were parched, and his limbs shook as though 
with the palsy. He mechanically placed his 


hand in his pocket, and took therefrom a six¬ 
pence. He searched further—felt in every pock¬ 
et—bnt he could find no more. That single six¬ 
pence was die last of his fortune. 

“Ah, Charley, Charley," he murmured to 
himself, “ you've ran your race. Where now are 
the friends who have so long hung about you ! 
One poor sixpence! It will buy me one glass of 
grog to allay my burning thirst. O, would to 
God it would buy me one true friend!" 

He spoke thus, and with the words came rush¬ 
ing through his mind the memory of the past. 
He remembered his mother as she held him far 
the list time to her bosom and blessed him; and 
he remembered when he saw them cover her body 
up in the warm flowery earth of the summer, not 
many years agone. He remembered his kind, 
good father, and how that father had loved him 
and blessed him with his last breath. And he 
remembered one other, a bright-eyed, joyous girl, 
in whose keeping he had once placed all his love, 
and All his hopes of joy. But it was gone now! 
Thus he stood, with the small coin in his hand, 
when he heard footsteps approaching. He raised 
his eyes, and beheld an old woman, with bended 
back, who came tottering on, slowly and trem¬ 
blingly. Her garments were tom and tattered, 
and the thin, gray hair hung matted and uncomb¬ 
ed. She stopped when she came to where the 
youth stood, and leaned heavily upon her staff. 

“ Charity, good sir!" she uttered, in hoarse, 
tremulous tones. “Give me wherewith to pur¬ 
chase a single meal, and I'll ask God to bless 
thee.” 

“ By my life, good woman, yon are the very 
one I have been wishing for. Here—it is all I 
have—it is my hart tixpence ! Take it. I have 
only wfehed that it could boy me one true 
friend.” 

The old woman hesitated. 

“ Will yon not take it V* asked Charles, ear¬ 
nestly. “ Take it, so that I may foci that I have 
one friend.” 

“Ineed it, sir,” the woman said, .“bnt I dare 
not take it from you, for you would not profit by 
my friendship.” 

“ Yes I would. It would send a ray of sun¬ 
shine through my soul, to know that one human 
being blessed me.” 

“ But what good could come of that while you 
continued to corse yourself ?” 

The youth started, but he spoke not. 

“ If you would have me for a friend, will yen 
listen to me as a friend !” 

“Listen! Yes.” 

“ Then let this be your lowest vale of lifo,” 
said the woman, with startling solemnity. “Turn 
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now and go up hill. Go up, up, until yon hare 
reached the sunshine once more. I knew your 
mother, Charles Aubrey, and I remember well 
how kind she was. O, did she ever think that 
her well beloved son would sink so low!” 

“Stop, stop/' groaned the unhappy youth. 
“ 0, who shall give me the first lift to regain all 
I have lost ?” 

“I will." 

" Tou ? Who are you ? Ton say you knew 
my mother. Who are you 1” 

“ Never mind. 8uffice it for you to know that 
I have suffered as deeply as you ever did. I know 
what it is to suffer. I say I can give you the 
first lift. I mean by that that I can show you 
the way. Follow my counsel, and you may yet 
recover all that you have lost/ 1 

“No, no, not all. O, there is one loss I can 
never make up 1” And as he spoke he bowed his 
head and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Let not such feelings be with you now. First 
resolve that you will turn from the evil that has 
brought you down. You know what it is as well 
as I do. Can you do this V* 

“Ay, I had done it ere you came up.” 

“ Then take the next step. Go and make a 
friend who can help you further. Go to Amos 
Williams and—” 

“ No, no, not there. 0, not there,” interrupted 
Charles. 

“ Go to his store and freely confess to him all 
your faults,” resumed the woman, without seem¬ 
ing to notice the interruption. “ Tell him all, 
and then ask him to trust you once more.” 

“ No, ho, I dare not go to him.” 

“But listen : I heard Mr. Williams say with 
his own lips that he would help you if he could ; 
that he would give you his hand if you would 
only help yourself.” 

“ Did he say that ?” uttered Charles, eagerly. 

“ He did. And now, Charles Aubrey, be as¬ 
sured that you have not lost everything. Let 
people know that you mean to arise and be a 
man, and all whose friendship is worth having 
will give you their hands. Go to Amos Wil¬ 
liams first.” 

“I will go.” 

“ Then give me the sixpence.” 

# # # # * 

Amos Williams stood at the great desk in his 
counting-room, and he was alone. While he 
thus stood, casting up a column of figures upon a 
page of one of the ledgers, the door was opened 
and Charles Aubrey entered. He was yet pale 
and haggard, and looked as he did when we saw 
him two hours ago. The merchant started back 
with an utterance of pain and surprise as he rec¬ 


ognized in the miserable form before him the 
once happy and beloved youth whom he had de¬ 
lighted to honor. 

“ Charles,” he uttered, as soon as he could 
command his speech, “why have you come 
here «” 

“ Mr. Williams,” spoke the youth in a choking 
voice, “ I have come to—to—tell you that my 
course of wickedness is run, and from this mo¬ 
ment I am—a—” 

Here he stopped. He hesitated a moment, 
and then his feelings overcame him, and bowing 
his head he bntst into tears, and sobs, loud and 
deep, broke from his lips. The merchant was 
deeply affected, and with the warm tears gather¬ 
ing thickly in his own eyes, he started forward 
and placed his hand upon the youth’s head. 

“ Charles,” he uttered in a tremulous, eager 
voice, “ have you resolved to be a man ?” 

“With God's help I will be a man again 1” 
was the youth's reply. 

“ Is your money all gone V ' 

“ Yes, sir. This morning I had one solitary 
sixpence left, and that I gave to a poor old wo¬ 
man who bade me to come here.” 

“Ay, I know her. She is an unfortunate 
creature, and has suffered much. I bade her if 
she saw you, and you were cast down and re¬ 
pentant, to send you here, for I heard yesterday 
that you were at the foot of the precipice. Now 
if you are determined, you shall not want for 
help.” 

In eager, broken, sobbing sentences, Charles 
poured out his thanks, and stated the resolution 
he had taken. 

“And now,” said Mr. Williams, after the 
matter had been talked over some, “ we must find 
a place where you can recruit your strength a 
little before you try to work. There is my broth¬ 
er, who owns a farm out in M-. He would 

be glad to have you come there and stop awhile; 
and when you wholly recover your wasted 
strength you shall have a place here.” 

At first the youth refused to accept so much, 
for he knew his unworthiness; but the merchant 
simply answered him: 

“ You can pay me for all this if you choose, 
so you need not be delicate about it; and as for 
your unworthiness—when the lost ones of earth 
are not worth redeeming, then some other stand¬ 
ard of worth must be regarded than that simple 
one which Jesus of Nazareth gave to his 
followers.” 

So it was settled that Charles should go out 
into the country and remain awhile. He found 
Mr. Williams, the brother, ready and happy to 
receive him, and there he soon began to regain 
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his health and spirits. In two weeks he was as 
strong as ever, and at the end of a month the 
marks of dissipation had all left his face. Then 
he returned to town, and entered the store. 
Amos Williams gave him a lucrative station, 
and bade him remember nothing of the past save 
the one great lesson he had learned. 

“ Charles," he said, " you know the widow 
Swan?" 

“Yes, sir." 

" Well, I have engaged board for you there. I 
hope the arrangement will suit you." 

“ Yes, sir," returned the youth, with emotion. 

From that time Charles Aubrey went on nobly 
and truly in the path he had marked out. As 
soon as he again made his appearance in pros¬ 
perity his old companions sought his company 
once more; but he repulsed them with a stem 
firmness that left them no hopes. Yet for a 
month he was beset with temptations in every 
■hape, bat he hesitated not once. His mind was 
made up, and he made but one answer to all in¬ 
vitations to depart from his course. At length 
these temptations became less frequent, and finally 
he was left to pursue his own course. 

Little did Charles Aubrey know how closely 
he had been watched. Mr. Williams knew his 
«wy movement, even to his prayers which he 
poured forth in the privacy of his own apartment. 
Thus passed away three months, and at the end 
of that time Mr. Williams called the young man 
into the counting-room one evening, after the 
rest of the people had gone. 

“Well, Charles," the merchant commenced, 
“how would you like to change your boarding- 
place?" 

There was something in the look and tone of 
the man as he spoke these words that made the 
yonth start. The blood rushed to a his face, and 
mum he turned pale. 

“ If you would like," the merchant resumed, 
ht the same low, strange tone, “ you may come 
*nd board with me. I will not deceive yon, 
Charles. Until I could know that you would 
®tirely reform, I dared not carry you to my 
house. But I am satisfied, now. I have not 
donbted you, but I would prove you. And now, 

you please, you may inform Mrs. Swan that 
you shall board with her no more. She will not 
he disappointed, for I have spoken with her on 
the subject." , 

With these words Mr. Williams left the store, 
as soon as Charles could recover from the 
"t'fcng'e emotions that had almost overpowered 
him, he called for the porter to come and lock up, 
and then, having locked the great safe, he took 
hia departure. 


On the next morning he came to the store, and 
when his employer came he informed him that 
he had given his notice to Mrs. Swan. 

“ Very well," returned the merchant. “ This 
evening, then, you will go home with me." 

Evening came, and Charles Aubrey accom¬ 
panied his old friend home. Tea was ready, the 
rest of the family having eaten an hoar before. 
After tea Charles was conducted to the sitting- 
room, where lamps were burning, and where Mr. 
Williams informed him he could amuse himself 
by reading. 

Charles sat down there, and his employer went 
out, but he could not read. His heartbeat wild¬ 
ly in his bosom, and his soul^ was strangely 
worked upon. O, how natural everything there 
appeared. And how many happy, blissful hours 
he had spent in that same room. Thus he sat, 
when the door was slowly opened, and a female 
appeared within the apartment. She was a 
bright-eyed, beautiM maiden, and when she first 
entered a happy smile was upon her face. But 
the smile faded away, and her lips trembled. She 
tried to speak, but she could not. She only 
stood there with her hands half extended, gazing 
tremblingly upon the youth. In a moment 
more her bright eyes overrun with tears, and then 
Charles started up. He could doubt no more. 
Why else should he have been brought hither ? 
why left thus ? why placed on such probation ? 
He hesitated no more. With one quick step he 
sprang forward, and without a word he caught 
the fair girl to his bosom. 

"Mary," he uttered, as he gazed into the 
sparkling eyes of the fair being who still clung 
fondly to him, “ you still love me—you forgive 
me all—and trust me once more ?" 

“ Yes," she murmured; and ere she could 
speak further her father entered the room. 

“ Aha—so you've found him, have you, Ma¬ 
ry ?” he cried, in a happy, joyous tone. 

“ Mr. Williams," uttered Charles, still holding 
Mary by the hand, and speaking with difficulty, 
“ I hope I am not deceived. “ 0, you have not 
brought me here to kill me 1 You cannot have 
passed this cup to my lips only to dash it away 
again 1" 

" Of course not," returned the merchant. “ But 
you must know now the whole truth, and for 
fear my child may not tell yon all, I'll tell yon 
myself. This noble girl has never ceased to love 
you, and when you were the lowest down, she 
loved you the most. She came to me and asked 
me if she might save yon if she could. I could 
not tell her nay, and she went at the work. She 
has suffered much, and, Charles, it remains with 
you to decide whether her future shall be one of 
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happiness or not. She knew that yon were down, 
that your money was gone, and that your false 
friends had forsaken yon. Then it was that her 
love for yon grew bold and strong. She won¬ 
dered if you would repulse her. She knew not 
what might be your feelings, and to save herself 
the pain of a direct repulse from you she assumed 
a disguise, so that she might approach yon with¬ 
out being known, and yet gain some idea of your 
feelings, and save you if she could. I think she 
has done well. At any rate she has regained yon 
to herself, and it must now be your own fault if 
the silken tie is loosed again/* 

With these words the father left the apartment. 

"You, Majy? you in disguise?” queried 
Charles, as soon as he could speak. 

“ Ay, dear Charles; and you know why I did 
it. " Here—do you not remember it V ' And as 
she spoke she drew from her bosom a small silken 
purse, and took therefrom a sixpence. 

The youth recognized it in an instant. 

" O!” he cried, as he strained the noble girl to 
his bosom, “ what can I say 1 Mary—Mary— 
my own heart's truest love—Jet my life in the 
years to come tell my gratitude. O, my all of 
life is yours, and my last breath shall bear your 
name in gratitude to God.” 

And Charles Aubrey never forgot his promise. 
With this noble companion by his side he travel¬ 
led up the hill, and in his path the flowers of life 
grow thick and fragrant. 

Upon the wall of his sitting-room hangs a pic¬ 
ture. It is a splendid painting of the Prodigal 
Son's Return. Upon die face of a heavy, gilt 
frame, visitors uotice a small blemish, but which, 
upon closer examination, proves to be a small 
silver coin. Our readers need not be told why 
that bit of metal is thus carefully preserved. 


A BRAVE MAN . 

We have read of a battle nn India, where col¬ 
umn after column reeled back from a breach that 
vomited forth death on thousands, until an ensign 
at the head of his company rushed up through pie 
rain of bullets, and planted the British flag on the 
ramparts. His example encouraged the troops, 
and the town was taken. The gallant young sol¬ 
dier was found dead, but still standing, clingiDg 
to the staff of the flag he had planted so bravely. 
His body had formed a target for the enemy's 
marksmen. When they tried to remove him, they 
found the staff could not be released from his death 
grasp without force. So they buried him with “ the 
banner he had borne so well.” And without the 
walls of that city a tall tamarind sheds its fruit over 
the grave of Ensign Vernon .—Boston Bee. 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure. They praise only that which 
they can surpass; but that which surpasses them 
they censure. 


VALUE OF JEWELS. 

A lot of jewelry, sold at auction a few yean 
since in London, brought $229,000. The crown 
of her British Majesty cost $555,000. The pearl 
which Cleopatra dissolved and drank to the 
health of Marc Antony, is estimated bv Pliny at 
about $375,000. Feuchtwanger records a small 
box, containing a diamond, a blue sapphire, a 
Brazilian berge, and a few Peruvian emeralds, 
sold for $830,000. Murray mentions a pair of 
bracelets set with brilliants, valued at the enor¬ 
mous sum of $5,000,000. But the most precious 
of all gems is the diamond; it exceeds m value 
a hundred thousand times its weight in gold. It 
is a portable empire. The great Russian dia¬ 
mond is estimated at $1,000,000; one belonging 
to the R&jah of Mattan, in.Bomeo, at $1,840,000; 
the celebrated Regent diamond, now among the 
crown jewels of France, at $2,000,000; one in 
the Austrian diadem, at $450,000; and three in 
the Persian, dignified with the grandiloquent ti¬ 
tles, “ Mountain of Splendor,” “ Sea of Glory,** 
and " Crown of the Moon,” at $900,000. The 
largest diamond known, that of the King of Por¬ 
tugal, is counted worth $2,500,000; and the fa¬ 
mous u Koh-i-noor,” or " Mountain of Light,” 
belonging to Queen Victoria, is said to be equal 
in value to half the daily expenses of the whole 
world. A string of such pearls a mile long 
would purchase the fee-simple of *the globe; and 
one that would belt Britain might, at the same 
rate, buy up the solar system.— Life Illustrated. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIES. 

Life in the harem would be insupportable wete 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and drees; 
and the extravagance of the favorites of the Se¬ 
raglio in particular is proverbial. A correspon¬ 
dent writing from Constantinople says: “ These 
ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the aud¬ 
itors to be called together, and their accounts 
examined. The charges of these dealers betns 
judged too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten per cent, on their ac¬ 
counts; and this point being satisfactorily setr 
tied, the Sultan has engaged to pay up the 
amount (noJess than fifty-four millions of pias¬ 
ters), in monthly instalments, out of his private 
purse. But to think of a company of women, 
secluded from the rest of the world, and with 
nothing better to do than to run np bills for silks, 
gauzes, cachemires, jewels, sweetmeats, and cos¬ 
metics, to the tune of fifty-four millions of pias¬ 
tres ($4,320,000) !'*—New York Mirror . 


SENSIBILITIES OF THE BRAIN. 

Extreme emaciation, produced by low diet and 
exhausting diseases, is highly injurious to the 
brain. Great mental depression, and even In 
some cases insanity, are generally produced .by 
the exhausted and bloodless condition arising 
from protracted abstinence^ exhausting diseases, 
blood-letting, hemorrhage, or any cause by which 
the quantity of blood is greatly reduced and its 
quality impaired. A copious supply of good 
blood enables the brain to nourish itself properly, 
diminishes its irritability, and prevents those 
degenerations of its substance which are apt to 
occur in all impoverished constitutions .—HalL 
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I wis muring—muring lonely, 

At my window yester-might, 

While my candle, horning dimly, 

Shed around a fitful light; 

While the wind without was moaning— 
Moaning through the naked trees, 

I Was muring on the tutors, 

And its dread uncertain ties. 

Darkness o’er my spirit brooded, 

Like the darkness of a room, 

Where the dying embers only 
Give distinctness to the gloom; 

Wearily the moments glided, 

Wearily, with sadness fraught; 

Clad in sable robes of mourning, 
8eemed each melancholy thought. 

Then the future to my vision 
Seemed Its mysteries to undoes; 

I beheld life's dreary pathway 
Thickly set with lurking foes; 

Friendship seemed unread and fleeting, 
Lore inconstant and untrue— 

And the stars that hope had lighted, 
One by one in clouds withdrew. 

Then I prayed In deepest anguish, 

That the cap might pass from me, 

That thoee days of darker sorrow 
I might never live to sec; 

And, the while, a change came o’er me, 
Like a wave from Lethe’s tide, 

A most sweet and soothing c&lmnem 
O’er my spirit seemed to gHde. 

Then a something spoke within me, 
That did more than mortal seem; 

Whispering softly—whispering sweetly, 
Like an angel in a dream: 

“ Fear not thou to trust the future! 
Wheresoe’er thy lot may fall: 

God is with thee and above thee; 

He directs and governs all.” 


LITTLE KHVDNE88E8. 

We have long since come to the conviction that 
the habit (easily acquired) of conferring and re¬ 
ciprocating iittle kindnesses is the heart's proper 
dement. Their cost is so trifling, they afford so 
much pleasure to the parties who are in the secret, 
and make the pulse heat so healthily, that from 
a motiVe of very selfishness they should be kept 
up. The mutual exchanges of love, regard and 

{ rare affection which we hint at, are the very 
ung8 of life. They are not to be occasional, 
studied, or of necessity. O, no 1 Let them be 
free-will offerings, perpetual in their freshness. 
If we have a beautiful flower given us, or grow¬ 
ing in our garden, the post will convey it to a 
friend, nnharmed. Send it; ay, send anything, 
however trifling, that can speak the eloquent 
feelings of a tender, loving heart.—Boston Even¬ 
ing Gazette . 


No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind 
to feat, as love can do with only a single thread. 


GREAT DIAMOND OF RUSSIA. 

In the first volume of the quarto edition of' 
“ P. S. Pallas's Travels through the Southern 
Provinces of the Russian Empire in the years 1793 
and 1794," which was taken from a wreck on the 
coast of Cape Cod, we find a very fell and inter¬ 
esting account of "The Moon of the Mountain," 
the celebrated diamond of Russian royalty. Pal¬ 
las was Counsellor of State to the Czar Alexan¬ 
der, and during his stay at Astrakan became ac¬ 
quainted with the heirs of Grigori Safarov Sh&f- 
rass, the Armenian who sold the precious gem to 
Russia. Shah Nadir had in his throne, with this 
diamond, another of equal splendor, called the 
“ Sun of the Sea." At the time of his assassina¬ 
tion the soldiers secured and secretly sold many 
of the richest ornaments belonging to the Persian 
Crown. 8hafrass, also named Millionshik, or 
the Man of Millions, resided at Bessora. One 
day an Arganian Chief visited him, and secretly 
proposed to sell the diamond, with other pre¬ 
cious stones. He was surprised at the low price 
demanded, and affirming that he had not money 
enough to buy the jewels, asked time to consult 
two brothers who were in business with him. 
The Armenian, with the approval of his brothers, 
went in pursuit of the vender. He wandered in 
vain in search of the treasure. Shafrass at length 
accidentally met the Arganian in Bagdad, and 
bonght all the jewels in his possession for 50,000 
piastres. 

The gem of the first water, with a large emerald 
and ruby, was laid away in brilliant seclusion for 
twelve years. Then the Armenian, whose fears 
of losing the royal plunder were overcome by the 
love of money, set off with the jewels for a mar¬ 
ket. Passing through Ihara and Constantinople, 
he directed ms course across Hungary and Silesia 
to Amsterdam, where he made the flret public 
display of the beautiful stones, and offered them 
for sale. It is said that the English Government 
was among the bidders. Russia sent for’the 
“ Moon of the Mountain," promising to pay tha 
expenses of transmitting it if not purchased. The 
Russian Minister, Coant Panin, through M. 
Laseref, the Court jeweller, made the following 
offerShafrass was to have the patent of heredi¬ 
tary nobility, an annual pension of 6000 roubles, 
i. e., $4500, during life, and 500,000 roubles, or 
$375,000 in cash. The Armenian, feeling that 
"blessings brighten as they take their flight," 
became so extravagant in nis demands that the 
negotiation was broken off and the diamond re¬ 
turned. Shafrass was now in trouble. His out¬ 
lay had been great, and he had borrowed large 
amounts. He absconded, and went back to 
Astrakan. Afterward, Count Grigoricritsh Or 
lof renewed the Russian offer to purchase; and 
Shafrass accepted 450,000 roubles, or $337,500, 
ready money, together with the grunt of Russian 
nobility. About one quarter of the sum was 
paid to the negotiators, and the rest, which at the 
death of the Armenian was the dower of his 
danghters, was squandered by the extravagance 
of their husbands* The diamond was secure, 
and shines on, though royal eyes which beheld 
its light with pride of power have lost their fire 
forever. Sucn is the story of the “ Moon of the 
Mountain,"—the ornament of a sceptre which is 
shaken now in its sweep over the domain of the 
sultan. Who shall tell its history in the feture 1 
—New York Sm. 
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TOGETHER IN THE ARK. 


BY WILUX B. PABOS. 

Wearily oar hearts were drifted, 

O'er the dark, uncertain wave, 

Where the tide of error lifted 
Phantoms from their slimy grave. 

She was proad, bat I was prouder; 
Each to each would scorn to yield; 

As the voice of pride grew loader, 

So each stubborn heart grew steeled; 

Steeled against the plaintive pleading 
Of the voice within the soul; 

Though that very sool lay bleeding 
At th> threshold of hit's goal. 

I had tone and she had beauty,— 

Each had once been lovers true, 

And the shrine of love and doty 
Never vows so holy knew. 

We had pictured oat oar bridal 
Underneath the skies of May; 

But the bark that held the idol 
On the shore of error lay. 

Thus It happened for a season— 

Each a friend and jet a foe; 

Though to think of love was treason, 
Bach no other thought could know. 

Batnt last stem pride has yielded; 

All is bright that once was dark; 

And oar hearts, by true lore shielded, 
Are together—in the ark. 


. THE BELLE OF GRANADA. 

BY XLLBN EUSTACE. 


Celestine Perez, at the age of eighteen, 
was the most famous beauty of Granada. An 
orphan, and heiress to an immense fortune, she 
lived under the care of an old uncle, hard and 
avaricious, who was called Alonzo. He was oc¬ 
cupied during the day in counting his ducats, 
and through the night in driving away the sere- 
naders who sought the window of Celestine. 
The intention of Alonzo was to marry this rich 
heiress to Don Henrique, his son, who had al¬ 
ready studied six yean at Salamanca, and had 
began to translate Cornelius Nepos quite 
passably. 

All the handsome cavaliers of Granada were 
lovers of Celestine; but they could only see her 
at mass, and the church days were strictly kept 
by these worthy devote** Among the most 
distinguished of these was Don Pedro Alvarez, 
captain of cavalry. Of little wealth, but of no¬ 
ble family, brave and distinguished, he attracted 
the eyes of all the dames of Granada, but he 


only perceived Celestine. This she soon dis¬ 
covered, and her glances, in return, were di¬ 
rected to him alone. 

Thus they passed two months without daring 
to speak, but at the end of that time Don Pedro 
found mean8 to convey to his mistress a letter, 
in which he disclosed to her all that she well 
knew already. He also solicited permission to 
stand beneath her window, and behold her near 
him, if for only a moment. Such is the custom 
in Spain, where the lattices serve more for the 
night than the day. At a late hour, when the 
street is deserted, the lover, enveloped in his 
cloak, armed with his sword, and invoking the 
god of love and silence, walks joyfully toward 
the happy spot, and takes his station beneath the 
barred window. Soon it is softly opened. A 
charming Spaniard appears, and asks, in trem¬ 
bling tones, if any one is below. Her lover, 
transported with joy, re*assures her; he speaks 
in a low voice; they interrupt each other, saying 
a thousand times the same thing; vows ascend 
to the lattice ; kisses fly through the air. But 
the day approaches—they must separate. An 
hour is passed in bidding adieu, and they part 
without having said a thousandth portion of aU 
they had intended. 

The window of Celestine overlooked a small 
place, almost deserted, and occupied only by a 
few poor people. The old nurse of Don Pedro 
there dwelt in a miserable chamber, opposite the 
room of his mistress. Pedro soon sought Us 
old friend. 

“My good woman,” said he, "I have too 
long suffered you to remain in this miserable 
place. This forgetfulness is culpable on my 
part; go and occupy a room near me, and leave 
this humble abode for me to dispose of.” 

The good* nurse could only reply with her 
tears. She accepted with joy the exchange, and 
kissed the hands of her pious foster-son. 

No king ever took possession of his regal pal¬ 
ace with greater joy than Don Pedro felt, when 
established in his nurse's apartment. As soon 
as night came, Celestine appeared at the window; 
the days were passed in writing to each other, 
and no cloud seemed to obscure their happiness, 
when Don Henrique, the son of Alonso, and dm 
future husband of Celestine, arrived from Sala¬ 
manca, bringing a declaration of love in Latin, 
which he had been months in writing. 

While Alonzo was preparing the marriage 
contract for his son and Celestine, the lovers de¬ 
termined to secure their happiness by an elope¬ 
ment. They decided to fly to Lisbon. Every 
preparation was made ; Don Pedro, after having 
left his horses outside the city, was to seek Oe- 
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leatine, who would descend from the window, 
and both were to fly to Portugal. 

Don Pedro employed all the hours of the day 
In arranging his affairs; and Celestine, on her 
part, re-opened again and again a little casket of 
jewels which her mother had left for her. It 
was filled with diamonds and other precious 
atones, and among the rest shone a ring of em¬ 
erald polish Don Pedro had lately given her. 
This treasure she was to bear away, and guard¬ 
ing it carefully, Celestine sat watching at the 
window, as Don Pedro hurried towards the 
spot, his heart palpitating with joy and expec¬ 
tation. 

But just as he arrived at the street, he heard 
cries for succor, and turning, saw two men at¬ 
tacked by five assassins, armed with swords and 
dubs, and evidently intent on murder. The 
brave Pedro forgot everything to throw himself 
on the aggressors; he pounded two, when the 
others fled. What was his surprise at recogniz¬ 
ing in those he had delivered, Alonzo the uncle 
of Celestine, and Don Henrique! Don Pedro 
sought in vain to free himself from his compan¬ 
ions. In their gratitude, they determined that 
he should pass the night with them, and the poor 
lover found that he had already lost two hours 
of his precious time. Alas, he little knew of the 
misfortune that had already occurred 1 

One of the assassins, in his flight, passed 
beneath the window of Celestine. The night 
was very obscure, and the unhappy maiden, 
when she saw the ruffian appear, believed that 
Don Pedro had at last arrived. Extending her 
hand with a sigh of impatience and joy, and pre¬ 
senting the casket: 

“Take theso diamonds/’ she said to him, 
“while I descend.” 

At the word diamonds, the assassyi stopped, 
seized the casket without replying, and while 
Celestine was occupied in descending, he fled 
precipitately. 

Judge of the surprise of Celestine when alone 
In the street she looked around her in vain for 
him she had thought to be Don Pedro! She 
called in a low voice, bat no one responded. 
Fear seized her; she knew not what to do. 
Should she return to the house ? Should she 
leave the city and seek for the horses and atten¬ 
dants of Don Pedro who awaited them 1 She 
hesitated; the silence and obscurity of the 
streets redoubled all her fears. At last she en¬ 
countered a man, and asked in a trembling voice 
for the street which conducted to the gate of the 
city. The man pointed it oat. She advanced 
with courage, and soon found herself in the en¬ 
virons of Granada. Here she sought in vain for 


Don Pedro; calling him at every step, she still 
advanced, bnt in a direction opposite to Por¬ 
tugal. 

However, Don Pedro, believing that Celestine 
had seen or learned the cause of his delay, sub¬ 
mitted to the entreaties of Alonzo and his son, 
and entered the house with them. Here the tu¬ 
tor sent to the chamber of his niece, to inform 
her of the peril they had escaped. But the room 
was deserted, and by the open window they saw 
that Celestine had fled. The house was alarmed; 
all started in pursuit. Don Pedro, in despair, 
would have followed on the moment, bnt Hen¬ 
rique, thanking him for the interest he seemed to 
take in their misfortune, insisted on accompany¬ 
ing him. Don Pedro then convinced him that 
each should take separate roads; he ran to re¬ 
join his people, not doubting that Celestine had 
taken the road to Portugal, while Henrique gal¬ 
loped towards the road which the fugitive had 
really taken. 

The sad Celestine continued to travel on to¬ 
ward the mountains. Soon she heard the sound 
of horses behind her. Her first thought was 
that it might be Don Pedro, her second that 
either travellers or brigands were approaching. 
She left the road, trembling, and concealed her¬ 
self in a thicket. Soon she saw Don Henrique 
pass, followed by his attendants. Alarmed at 
the sight, and fearing to fall again into the pow¬ 
er of Alonzo, she left the main road, and turned 
into the entrance of a wood. 

The Sierra Nevada are a chain of mountains 
that lie between Granada and the Mediterranean 
Sea. They are inhabited only by shepherds and 
laborers. As Celestine, worn and weary, rested 
a moment from her journey, she heard a voice 
singing a sad and touching air. Turning to¬ 
wards the spot from whence the voice proceeded, 
she perceived a young man habited as a hunter; 
in his hands he carried a gun, and at his side 
was suspended a bundle covered with goat-skin. 
Approaching the stranger, Celestine thus ad¬ 
dressed him: 

“lam alone and unprotected; have pity on 
my unfortunate state, and direct me to a village 
or habitation where I can find repose and sus¬ 
tenance.” 

“ Alas, madam, I would gladly conduct you 
to the village of Gadara, situated behind these 
rocks, but you will require it not, when I tell 
you that my mistress resides there, and yester¬ 
day espoused my rival. I quit these mountains 
forever, carrying only with me my gun and a 
shepherd’s suit, as a remembrance of happy 
days forever passed and gone." 

These few words inspired Celestine with a 
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new idea. “ My friend,” she said to the youth, 
“you cannot travel without money. I have 
many pieces of gold which I will share with 
you, if you will give me the garments which you 
carry in the package.” 

The young stranger accepted the offer. Ce- 
lestine gave him a dozen ducats, and after hav¬ 
ing inquired the road to Gadara, she bade adieu 
to the hunter, and entered a grotto to attire her¬ 
self as a shepherd. 

She soon appeared again, with a jacket of 
chamois skin, slashed with celestial blue, a hat 
ornamented with ribbons, and was more beauti¬ 
ful in this disguise than when covered with 
jewels and decked for the balls of Granada. She 
then took the road to the village, stopped in the 
market-place, and inquired if any one needed a 
keeper on his farm. All surrounded, and gazed 
upon her. The young girls admired the beauti¬ 
ful golden locks that hung upon her shoulders, 
her eyes so soft and brilliant, her noble carriage 
and graceful motions—all surprised and delight¬ 
ed them. No one believed that it was other 
than a handsome young man. One thought it 
was a great lord in disguise. Another said it 
was a prince, in love with a shepherdess. And 
the magistrate, who was the poet of the place, 
declared that it was Apollo descended to earth 
again more charming than ever. 

Celestine, who now assumed the name of 
Marcelio, was not long in finding a master. It 
was the old alcade of the village, regarded as 
the most honest man of the country. This good 
laborer, for the alcades arc not much more, soon 
felt the most tender friendship for Celestine. 
Not more than a month passed, in her duty as 
shepherd, when she was employed to direct the 
household affairs;, and Marcelio performed 
every duty with such sweetness and fidelity, 
that master and servants were equally pleased. 
Marcelio was the example and love of the vil¬ 
lage. His sweetness, his graces and wisdom 
won all hearts. 

“ See,” said the mothers to their sons, " see 
this good Marcelio. He is always with his mas¬ 
ter; he is occupied ever in making others com¬ 
fortable and happy; and he never quits bis du¬ 
ties, like you, to run after the shepherdesses.” 

Thus passed two years. Celestine, thinking 
always of Don Pedro, had secretly sent a shep¬ 
herd, whom she could trust, to Granada to ob¬ 
tain information of her lover, Alonzo, and Don 
Henrique. The messenger, on his return, re¬ 
ported that the old man Alonzo was dead, that 
Henrique was married, and that Don Pedro, for 
two years, had not been seen in the country. 
Celestine then gave up all hope of ever seeing 


him again, and strove to content herself with the 
prospect of passing her life in the village, with a 
heart dead to the sentiment of love, when the 
old alcade, her master, fell dangerously ilL 
Marcelio watched over him with the g r ea test 
care and tenderness, but notwithstanding this, he 
died in a few days, and left all his property 
to her. 

All the village wept for the alcade, and after 
the fnneral assembled to choose his successor. 
In 'Spain, certain villages have the right to name 
their alcade, who performs the duties of magis¬ 
trate and judge, pronouncing sentence upon, or 
restoring liberty to the few offenders who occa¬ 
sionally transgress the laws among these simple 
rustics. 

The villagers, on assembling, to decide upon 
their new ruler, declared unanimously that the 
will of the old alcade had pointed out his suc¬ 
cessor. The old men, followed by all the youths 
of the place, then marched with much ceremony 
to the dwelling of Marcelio, carrying the mark 
of dignity, an ivory baton. Celestine accepted 
it, and touched to tears by this proof of affection 
from these honest people, she resolved to conse¬ 
crate to her duties a life which could never be 
blessed by affection. 

While the new alcade is thus occupied, we 
will return to the unhappy Don Pedro, whom 
wo left galloping on the road to Portugal, seek- 
. ing always for her whom he hoped to encounter. 
At length he arrived at Lisbon, without having 
heard any news of Celestine. He retraced his 
steps, searching in vain on the borders of the 
route, and returned discouraged and hopeless. 
After having assured himself that his dear Celes¬ 
tine had not returned to Granada, he imagined 
that she had perhaps gone to Seville, where she 
had relatives. He hastened to Seville; the rel¬ 
atives had lately left in a vessel for Mexico. 
Don Pedro doubted not that his mistress had de¬ 
ported with them, and took passage in the next 
vessel, arrived at Mexico, found the friends of 
Celestine, but they could give him no informa¬ 
tion regarding her. In returning to Spain, the 
ship was wrecked upon the coast. Don Pedro 
saved himself upon the fragments of the wreck, 
reached the shore, and penetrating Intft the 
mountains to ask succor, the chances of love 
conducted him to Gadara. 

Having entered the first inn that they met 
with, Don Pedro and his companions in misfor¬ 
tune congratulated themselves on their escape, 
and while talking over their dangers, one of the 
passengers commenced quarrelling with a sailor 
for the possession of a casket, which the p sseen - 
ger declared to be his property. Don Pedro, 
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who sought to appease the quarrel, requested the 
claimant to describe the contents of the casket, 
and opened it himself to ascertain the truth. 

Imagine his astonishment at recognizing the 
jewels of Celestine, and among them tlle emerald 
that he had given her! Remaining for an in* 
slant immovable, he examined more attentively 
the precious treasure; then fixing his eyes, filled 
with fury, on the passenger, he exclaimed: 

“ Of whom did you obtain this casket V* 

“ That is of no importance to you,” fiercely 
replied the man; “it is sufficient that I claim it 
as my property.” 

He then attempted to wrest the treasure from 
Don Pedro, but he, placing it within his doublet, 
drew his sword, and attacking the robber: 

“ Traitor,” cried he, “ confess thy erime, or 
thou diest within the hour.” 

In saying these words, he threw himself upon 
his enemy, who defended himself with valor, but 
•eon foil, pierced with a mortal wound. 

At this sight, all the villagers gathered around 
Don Pedro; they surrounded and seized him, 
threw him into a prison, and the innkeeper ran 
to urge his wife to seek a priest, while he went 
to deliver the casket into the hands of the alcade 
and inform him of what had happened. 

What was the joy and astonishment of Celes¬ 
tine at recognizing her diamonds and hearing 
that the robber was in custody! She ran hastily 
to the inn; the priest was already there, and the 
dying \nan, touched by his exhortations, con¬ 
fessed that two years before, in passing through 
a street in Granada, a female from a window 
had lowered to him a casket, telling him to guard 
it while she descended, that he had fled with the 
jtwels, and that he asked pardon of God and the 
person he had robbed. After this recital, he ex¬ 
pired, and Celestine hastened to the prison. 

How her heart palpitated, as she advanced! 
8he believed, after having heard of the rescue of 
for jewels, that she should behold Don Pedro; 
hut she feared to be recognized by him. Draw¬ 
off her hat over her eyes, enveloping herself in 
her cloak, and preceded by the jailor carrying a 
light, she descended to the dungeon. 

Hardly had she reached the foot of the stairs, 
when she recognized her lover. At this sight, 
joy for a moment clonded her senses; she leaned 
•gainst the wall; her head fell on her shoulder, 
And tears flowed over her cheeks. But soon 
rifting, she sought to subdue her emotion, and 
ftpproached the prisoner. 

M Stranger,” said she, disguising her voice, 
“ you have committed a crime; you have killed 
jour companion. What has led to an act so 
culpable V* 


Here her voice foiled her, and sinking upon a 
stone bench, she covered her face with her hand. 

“ Alcade,” replied Don Pedro, “ I have not 
committed a crime; it was an act of justice. 
But I demand death. Death alone will end the 
sufferings of which this villain, whom I have 
slain, was the first cause. Condemn me—I 
have no wish to defend myself; deliver me of a 
life which has no joys for me since I have lost all 
hope of ever finding—” 

As he finished, his lips pronounced the name 
of Celestine. 

Celestine trembled, in hearing him pronounce 
her name. She was no longer mistress of her¬ 
self; she rose, and would on the instant have re¬ 
vealed herself to her lover, but the presence of 
the jailor restrained her. 

“ Go,” she said to him, “I would remain 
alone with the prisoner.” 

She is obeyed. Then advancing to Don Pe¬ 
dro and extending her hand, she said, with much 
emotion: 

“ You have always loved, then, her who has 
lived only for you!” 

At the sound of her voice, at these words, 
Don Pedro raised his head, but dared not believe 
his eyes. 

“ O, heaven! is it you ? Is it my Celestine ! 
Or is it an angel who has taken this figure ? 
Ah, it is she; I can doubt no longer,” he 
cried; and folding her in his arms, he kissed 
away her tears. “ It is my love, my Celestine, 
and all my misfortunes'are ended.” 

“ No,” replied Celestine, after some moments' 
silence, “you are guilty of murder. I cannot 
break your chains, but I will go to-morrow to the 
city, reveal all to the governor, toll him my 
birth and history, recount our misfortunes, and 
if he refuses thee thy liberty, I will retun) here 
to end my days in a prison.” 

Day had hardly dawned when Celestine, who 
had revealed her story to her loved companions 
the villagers, went, accompanied by them, to the 
palace of the governor. There she betrayed her 
sex, told her adventures, and informed the ruler 
of the crime which Don Pedro had committed, 
and of the motives which rendered it excusable. 
All the inhabitants fell at the feet of the gov¬ 
ernor, entreating that the request of their loved 
Marcelio should be granted. A pardon is pro¬ 
nounced, and they hasten back to open the 
prison doors of Don Pedro. 

As the happy lover pressed Celestine once 
more to his heart, an old man advanced from 
among the villagers. 

“Stranger,” said he, "we have given you 
^our liberty, but you would take from us our 
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Maroelio; and oar loss will be greater than your 
benefit. Deign to become oar alcade, oar mas¬ 
ter, and oar friend* Live for the fatare among 
ns, and permit ns to reverence and admire as 
yoor wife her, who as a noble yoath first won 
oar affections.” 

Don Pedro and Celestine, touched by this new 
proof of affection, could not refuse the request of 
the inhabitants of Gadara. They returned to 
Granada, where they converted their wealth into 
money, and after their nuptials were solemnized, 
they chose for their future home a domain among 
these friendly people, who never ceased to bless 
the day when the youth Marcelio first sought an 
asylum among them. 

ASTONISHED! 

A newspaper in one of the midland counties 
of Pennsylvania relates the following: 

“ A singular accident occurred on the Beading 
Railroad on Monday last. As the morning 
train was approaching Manayunk, the cylinder- 
head of the engine blew out, and with such tre¬ 
mendous violence, that, at the distance of forty 
yards, it struck a man who was walking between 
two others on the opposite track, carrying away 
the top of his head entirely, leaving his compan¬ 
ion uninjured, but—considerably astonished.” 

" Considerably astonished V* Wc shonld think so. 

A man—a friend—is walking by yonr side, 
along the public highway. You are talking as 
you jog along, when presently your friend has 
half of his head completely blown off by an ex¬ 
plosion, and you are “considerably astonished /” 

That is to say, the man was quite surprised! 
It seems to us that the use of this word, in this 
place, is almost as ridiculous as the Frenchman 
who said to an American friend, that he was 
“ very much dissatisfied ,” having just heard of 
the death of his father!— Harper s Magazine. 


KILL OR CURE. 

When old Bogus's wife fell ill, he sent for a 
doctor as sordid and avaricious as himself. Be¬ 
fore the doctor saw the patient, he wished to 
have an understanding with the miserly husband. 

u Here's forty dollars,” said Bogus, "and 
shall have it whether you cure my wife or 
her.” 

The woman died, and the doctor called for 
the fee. 

" Did you kill my wife V ’ asked Bogus. 

“ Certainly not 1” replied the indignant doctor. 

" Well, you didn’t cure here f ” 

“ You know she's dead.” 

" Very well, then, leave the house in double 
quick time,” said Bogus. " A bargain's a bar¬ 
gain. It was kill or cure, and you did neither.” 
—Eccentric Anecdotes. 


A Will in Rhyme.—A Chancery Lane law¬ 
yer died lately in London, and the following was 
actually probated as his last will and testament: 

As to all my earthly goods, nowand to be in store, 

I gWe them to my beloved wife and sons ferevexmors : 
1 give all freely—I no limit fix; 

This Is my will, and she’s executrix.” # 


BASKET WILLOW* . 

There is no fear about finding a ready m a r ket 
for any quantity of willow. It can be used for 
such a great variety of purposes that there is no 
calculating the amount tnat will be used in thin 
country when it can be obtained. It can be peal¬ 
ed by machinery, at a cost not exceeding tab 
dollars a ton, and the whole cost of raising and 
peeling a ton not exceeding twenty dollars ; it 
will sell for one hundred and fifty dollars, and it 
will be a long time before the market can be nip- 
lied so as to reduce the price, and it will newer 
e reduced so that it will not pay better, perhaps, 
than any other farm crop. The amount annually 
imported into this country from France and Ger¬ 
many is variously stated to be from five to six 
million dollars worth. At present New Yoik 
monopolizes the whole willow trade; but they 
will find a ready market when offered in any city 
in the Union. In St Louis and all the Western 
cities they are worth three cents per pound mam 
than in the Eastern cities. Two* or three tons 
may be considered a fair average yield per acre^ 
in good situations and with proper cultivation. 
After the second year they will generally shade 
the ground, and so they require no cultivation. 
Willows can be cut any time after the leaves foil, 
before the buds begin to swell in the spring. The 
bark makes good mulching for fruit-trees. It 
contains a large amount of potash.— Tribune. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA* 

The progress of railways in India exceeds all 
anticipation. The line of 1000 miles from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi, for which government gave the 
land, is advancing at each extremity. One hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five miles from Calcutta to 
Ran e gun gee are open; and another seventy-five 
miles, to Rajamahal, will soon be ready/ The 
four hundred miles from Delhi to Allahabad an 
to be finished in 1857. To travel between those 
two cities at present takes four days and nights, 
and costs $125; but by rail it will bo a journey 
of twenty-four hours, at a charge of $30. The 
whole line is to be completed in 1859.— Bottom 
Journal . 


GAS ENGINE. 

Many attempts have been made to construct 

S in powder ana explosive gas engines, but Dr. 

rake of Philadelphia, is the first inventor who 
has succeeded in harnessing this mighty agent, 
and making it subservient to driving machinery. 
In external appearance, Dr. D.'s machine resem¬ 
bles a horizontal engine. It has a piston and 
cylinder, bat in its other parts a number of new 
devices are involved that are not required for 
steam. Motion is produced by exploding gas in 
the cylinder, first behind and then in front of the 
piston, just the same in effect as steam is employ¬ 
ed.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The day is passed when science and leamhsg 
were feared as contradicting the Bible; rightly 
used and applied, they verity every page. Prog¬ 
ress and improvement are the business and duties 
of reasonable beings. We are not to live merely 
upon die past, upon other men’s thoughts sad 
opinions. 
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TO S. J. 8- 


BY BLANCH! LIB. 

Thou’rt fkr away! 

Thy vessel plough* the foaming main, 
Where the blllowi hears and fbam again, 
Where the lightnings flash. 

And thunders crash, 

On the restless, ever moving ssa; 

Yet, dear one, I remember thee. 

Tar, far away. 

I think of thee 

When morn unbars the gates of day, 

And evening shades fly swift away, 

When the sun rides high 
In the boundless sky, 

And sinks from oar gase In the west; 
When darkness fklla, 

Like a leaden pall, 

O'er the earth, and the world Is at rest; 

Then, love, I think of thee. 

And when amid the world's gay throng, 
In halls of mirth and pride, 

I cannot Join in Jest and song, 

Thou art not by my side. 

My heart is sad; I turn away 
To shed a silent tear, 

And weep In loneliness of heart, 

Because thou art not here. 

Then hasten from the dark blue sea. 
Where the rolling waves are dashing fret, 
To thine own dear home. 

No more to roam 

From the friends who are waiting thee. 

Almighty Father! thou that oalm'st 
The angry wind and wave, 

Protect the loved, the absent one, 

From a cold, watery grave; 

And, by thy everlasting hand, 

0, bring him to his native land. 


THB ROYAL BIRTH MARK. 

On the banks of the sonorous river Tsampu, 
whose thundering cataracts refresh the burning 
soil, and sometimes shake the mighty mountains 
which divide Thibet from the empire of Mogul, 
there lived a wealthy and revered lama, whose 
lands were tributary to the Supreme Lama, or 
Sacerdotal Emperor, who governs all the land 
from China to the pathless desert of Cobi; but 
though his flocks and herds were scattered over 
a hundred hills, and the number of his slaves ex¬ 
ceeded the breathings of man’s life, yet was he 
chiefly known, throughout all the east, as the 
father of Serinda. It was the beauty, the virtue, 
the accomplishments of Serinda that gave him 
all his fame, and all his happiness; for Lama 
Zarin considered the advantages which birth, and 
wealth, and power, conferred, as trifling, when 
28 


compared with that of being father to Serinda. 
All the anxiety he ever felt, proceeded from the 
thoughts relative to her welfare, when he could 
no longer guard the innocence of her, whom ho 
expected soon to quit forever. A dreadful main* 
dy, which had long seised him at a stated hour 
each day, he found was gaining on him, and 
threatened, in spite of all the arts of medicine, td 
put a speedy period to his existence. 

One day, after a fit which had attacked Mm 
with more violence than usual, he sent for the 
fair Serinda, and, gently beckoning her to ap¬ 
proach his couch, he addressed her thus: 

“Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaves 
grant that thou mayest smile forever! Yet, 
while my soul confesses its delight in gazing os 
thee, attend to the foreboding melancholy dictates 
of a dying father’s spirit; my Serinda, whoso 
breath refreshes like the rose; and whose 
purity should, like the jessamine, diffuse voluptu¬ 
ous satisfaction on all around her, disturbs the 
peace of her dejected fether, embittering all the 
comforts of hie life, and making his approach to 
death more terrible!” 

At these words, Serinda, unconscious of of¬ 
fence, and doubting what she heard, fell on her 
knees, and urged her fether to explain his mean¬ 
ing ; while he, gently raising her, proceeded thus: 

“The angel of death who admonishes and 
warns the faithful in the hour of sickness, ere ho 
strikes the fetal blow, has summoned me to join 
thy holy mother, who died when she gave birth 
to my Serinda; yet let me not depart to the un¬ 
known and fearful land of death, and leave my 
daughter unprotected. O, my Serinda, speak I 
hast thou ever seriously reflected on the danger 
to which thy orphan state must soon be subject; 
surrounded as thou then wilt be, with suitor latnao 
of various dispositions and pretensions 1 Some 
with mercenary cunning, wooing thy possessions 
through thy person; others, haughtily demand¬ 
ing both, and threatening a helpless heiress with 
their powerful love «" 

He then reminded her that he had from time 
to time presented her with portraits of the several 
princes and lamas who had solicited a union 
with his house; and which they had sent, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Thibet—where the sexes 
can never see each other, till they are married; 
he also repeated, that he had already himself 
given her in writing an epitome of their charac¬ 
ters, their good and evil qualities, their *ge% 
their possessions, and their rank in the priesthood 
of the lama; and concluded by saying: “ Tell 
me, then, my Serinda, which of all these mighty 
princes can claim a pre fe re n ce in fee soul of my 
beloved daughter V’ 
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Serinda blushed and sighed, but answered not. 
Lima Zarin denied that she would withdraw, to 
Consult the paper which he had given her; to 
compare it with the several portraits; and de¬ 
termine before his next day's fit returned, which 
might be most deserving of her love. 

At the word love, Serinda blushed again, hot 
knew not why. Her father saw the crimson on 
her cheek; but said it Was the timid flashing of 
a virgin's modesty; and urged her to withdraw, 
add to be quick in her decision. 

Serinda, with innocence, replied: “ My father 
knows that he is himself the only man I ever 
saw, and, I think, the only being I can ever love; 
at ltast, my love Will ever be confined to those 
objects which delight or benefit my father, wheth¬ 
er they be man, or beasts! I love this favorite 
dog, which my father so frequently caresses ; I 
loved the favorite horse on which my father rode 
—till, by a foil he put his master's lift in danger 
—then, I hated him. But, when the tiger had 
seized my father on the ground, and he was de- 
ttvefod by his trusty slave, I loved Tarempou; 
and, since my father daily acknowledges that he 
saved his life, Hove Tarempou still." 

The father heard her artless confession; and 
told her that Tarempou was no lama.' 

“ But," said she, “ which of all those lamas 
Who now demand my love, has made an interest 
in my heart by services to my father, like the 
slave Tarempou 1 And yet I have not seen his 
pomon, or his picture ; nor know I whether he is 
old or young; but he has saved my father's life, 
and is a fovOrite of my fether; therefore, it is my 
duty surely to love, and I will love the good 
Tkrempou." 

The lama, smiling, gently rebuked his daugh¬ 
ter for the freedom of her expression, and desired 
her to withdraw; after he had explained to her 
that love was impious, according to the law of 
Thibet, betwixt any of the race of lamas and 
their slaves. Serinda left her father; and, as she 
stroked his favorite dog, which lay at the door of 
his apartmeht, a tear trembled in her eye, lest she 
ihould be guilty of impiety. 

And now the slave, Tarempou, Who for his 
s e rvice s had been advanced from chief of the 
shepherds to chief of the household, had an audi¬ 
ence of his master; add, observing him unusually 
R e jec t ed , declared that he had himself acquired 
some knowledge of medicine, and humbly beg¬ 
ged permission to try Ins skill where every other 
Attempt had proted unsuccessful. The lama 
heard his proposal with a mixture of pleasure and 
contempt—or, as it is expressed in the original, 
“ His eyes flashed Joy, his brow looked forgive¬ 
ness ; but contempt and incredulity Wafted bn 


his lips, while his tongue answered the foithfal 
Tarempou in gratitude and doubt." 

The slave replied: “May Lama Zarin live 
forever 1 I*boast no secret antidote; no mystic 
charm, to work a sudden miracle; but I have 
been taught, in Europe, the gradual effects of al¬ 
terative medicines. It is from these, alone, that 
I expect to gain in time, by perseverance, a com¬ 
plete victory over the disease; and if, in seven 
days, the smallest change encourage me to per¬ 
severe, I will then boldly look forward, and 
either die or conquer." 

The prince assented; and from that day be¬ 
came the patient of Tarempou, whose situation, 
both as chief in the house, and as physician, gave 
him a right to be at all times in the lama's pres¬ 
ence, save when Serinda paid her daily visit to 
her father, and then he had notice to withdraw. 

The first week had not elapsed, before the 
lama was convinced that his disease gave way 
to the medicines of his favorite; the fits returned, 
indeed; but, every day, they attacked him with 
less violence, and were of shorter duration. In 
proportion as Tarempou became less necessary 
as a physician, his company became more desir¬ 
able as a friend. He possessed a lively imagin¬ 
ation, and had improved his natural good under¬ 
standing by travel in distant countries; thus his 
conversation often turned on subjects which 
were quite new to the delighted lama. They 
talked of laws, religion, and customs of foreign 
kingdoms, comparing them with those of Thibet; 
and, by degrees, the slave became the friend, and 
almost equal, of his master. Among other 
topics of discourse, the lama would often tell of 
the virtues and endowments of his beloved 
daughter; while Tarempou listened with delight 
and felt an interest in the subject, which he was 
at a loss himself to comprehend. On the other 
hand, in the conversations of the lama with Ser¬ 
inda, he could talk of nothing but foe skill and 
wisdom of Tarempou; wondering at such various 
knowledge in so young a man. 

It happened, one day, when he had been re¬ 
peating to Ins daughter the account Tarempou 
gave of European manners, that Serinda blushed 
and sighed; her father asked the cause, when 
she ingenuously confessed, that he had ao often 
mentioned this young slave, that she could think 
of nothing else by day or night; and that, in her 
dreams, she saw him, and thought he was a 
lama worthy of her love. Then, turning to her 
fether, with artless innocence, she said: 

" O, lama, tell toe 1 can mysleep be impious V' 

Her father saw her with emotion; and told 
her that she must think of him no more. 

** I will etidetfvoir to obey," ihe isrid; “Tmt 1 
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•hill dream, and deep will impiously restore my 
banished waking thoughts." 

The lama, dreading the flame which he had 
himself kindled in hi9 daughter's bosom, en¬ 
deavored to check her rising passion: and re- 
solved, henceforth, never again to tell her of the 
slave Tarcmpou. But it was now too late; 
love, of the purest kind, had taken full posses- 
rion of the virgin's heart; and, while she strug¬ 
gled to obey her father, the fierce contention 
betwixt this unknown guest, and the dread of 
being impious, preyed upon her health, till 
feverish days, and sleepless nights, at length 
exposed her life to danger. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to conceal 
from Tarcmpou—whom we will no longer call 
Ids slave, but his faithful friend—the sickness of 
8erinda; and while he confessed his alarm for 
his fair daughter's safety, he plainly saw that he 
bad too often described that daughter to his far 
vorite. Ho saw, what it was impossible for 
Tarcmpou to conceal, that he had been the fatal 
cause of mutual passion, to two lovers, who had 
never seen, and but for him, could never have 
essentially heard of each other. Thus situated 
—even if the laws of Thibet had permitted the 
risk of a male physician—prudence would have 
forbade his employing the only skill in which he 
now had confidence; bnt Berinda, whose disease 
was occasionally attended with delirium, would 
wly call on the name of Tarcmpou; often re¬ 
peating : " He saved my father, and it is he 
alone, who can save the lingering Berinda.” 

Overcome by the entreaties of his sorrowing 
daughter, the afflicted father, in an agony of 
grief, cursed the cruel laws of Thibet; and told 
her that she should see Tareropou. Berinda 
heard this with ecstasy; and, knowing that a 
kina's promises must ever be performed, the 
words became a balsam to the wounds of love; 
but the lama had not fixed the time when his 
sacred promise should be fulfilled; nor would 
he, until he had first withdrawn, and weighed 
the consequences of what had fallen from his lips. 
The oftener he revolved the subject in his thoughts 
the less appeared the difficulties; and having, 
by his conversations with Tarcmpou, raised his 
mind above the slavish prejudices and customs 
of Ms country, he at length resolved to over¬ 
come all scruples, and to give his beloved daugh¬ 
ter to the only man whom he thought worthy of 
her. 

Full of the idea of their future happiness, he 
determined to obtain all that remained necessary 
for its completion; which was the sanction of 
that higher power to which all the lamas of 
Thibet are subject He instantly dispatched 


messengers to the great lama, who resides at Tan¬ 
ker ; with whom his influence was so great, that 
he had no doubt that he should obtain whatever 
he might ask, though unprecedented in the laws 
of Thibet; laws which forbade the holy race of 
lamas to intermarry with any but of their own 
sacred order. And now, unable to suppress the 
joy which he felt in communicating to the lovers 
that plan of future bliss he bad formed, he raised 
Tarempou to a pitch of hope, which neither his 
love, nor his ambition, h8d ever dared to cherish; 
and to Serinda he promised, that the sight of her 
physician, and her lover, should only be deferred 
one week, or till the messenger returned from 
the great lama at Tonker. 

From this day the physioian was no longer 
necessary; but the week appeared a tedious age 
to the expecting love of young Tarempott, and 
his promised bride, Serinda. 

The seven days at length elapsed; when the 
messenger returned from Tonker, with the fol¬ 
lowing answer: 

“ The most sacred sultan, the mighty sovereign 
lama, who enjoyeth life forever, and at whose 
nod a thousand princes perish or revive, sendetfc 
to Lama Zarin, greeting. Report has long 
made known, at Tonker, the beauty of Serinda; 
and, by the messenger, we learn the matchless 
excellence of thy slave Tarempou. In answer, 
therefore, to thy request, that these may be uni-, 
ted, mark the purpose of our sovereign will, 
which not to obey is death, throughout the 
realms of Thibet. The lovers shall not see each 
other, till they both stand before the sacred foot¬ 
steps of our throne at Tonker; that we ourselves, 
in person, may witness the emotion of their 
amorous souls.” 

This answer, for from removing the suspense, 
created one a thousand times more terrible. 
The Lama Zarin thought it portended ruin to 
himself and family; he now reflected on the rash 
steps he had taken, and feared that his sanguine 
hopes had been deceived, by frequent conversa¬ 
tions with a stranger, who had taught him to 
think lightly of the laws and customs of Thibet, 
for which he now recollected with horror, the 
great lama’s bigotry and seal. He knew that he 
must obey the summons, and trembled at his sit¬ 
uation. Tarempou was too much enamored, to 
think of any danger which promised him a sight 
of his beloved mistress; and all the fear he felt 
was, lest the beauty of Serinda should tempt foe 
supreme lama to seize her for himself. But she, 
in whose love-sick heart dwelt purest innocence 
—a fountain from whence sprung hope; which, 
branching in a thousand channels, diffused itself 
over all her soul, and gleamed in her counts- 
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nance, half seen and half concealed, like the me* 
andering veins that sweetly overspread her swell¬ 
ing tosom—revered the lama for his decree; 
and thought it proceeded from his desire of being 
witness to the mutual happiness of virtuous love. 
With these sentiments, she felt only Joy at their 
departure, which took place that very day, with 
all the pomp and retinae of eastern splendor. 

Here, in the original, follows a long detail of 
their journey; describing the number of their at¬ 
tendants, with the camels and elephants employ¬ 
ed on the occasion. It relates that the lama 
would sometimes travel in the sumptuous palan¬ 
quin of his daughter, and sometimes rode on the 
same elephant with Tarempon; dividing his 
time betwixt the conversation of each, but 
unable to suppress his apprehensions, or dissi¬ 
pate the fears of his foreboding mind. To com¬ 
press the story within suitable limits, we shall 
immediately proceed to the tribunal, which was 
held in the great Hall of Silence, and leave 
the reader to imagine the magnificence, which 
there is not now room to describe at large. At 
the upper end of a superb apartment, sat, on a 
throne of massive gold, the supreme lama. Be¬ 
fore him, at some distance, were two altars, 
smoking with fragrant incense; and, around him 
knelt a hundred lamas, in silent adoration—for, 
in Tnibet^tli men pay divine honor to the supreme 
lama, who is supposed to live forever, the same 
spirit passing from father to son 1 To this sol¬ 
emn tribunal. Lama Zarin was introduced by 
mutes, from an apartment nearly opposite to 
the throne; and knelt, in awful silence, betwixt 
the smoking altars. At the same time, from two 
doors facing each other, were ushered in Teram- 
pou and Serinda; each covered with a thick veil, 
which was fastened to the summit of their ter- 
bans, and touched the ground; and each, accom¬ 
panied by a mute, foil prostrate before the throne. 
A dreadful stillness now prevailed—all was 
mute as death—while doubt, suspense and hor- 
. ror chilled the bosoms of the expecting lovers. 
In this fearful interval of silence, the throbbing 
.of Belinda's heart became distinctly audible, and 
, pierced the soul of Tarempou. The father heard 
. it, too; and a half smothered sigh involuntarily 
stole from his bosom, which resonnded through 
vthe echoing dome. At length, the solcmn,deep- 
toned voice of the great lama uttered these 
-words: 

“ Attend 1 and mark the will of him who speaks 
with the month of Heaven; arise, and hear! 
iKnow, that the promise of a lama is sacred as 
the words of Alla 1 therefore are ye brought hith¬ 
er, to behold each other; and in this august 
{.pasence, by a solemn onion, to receive the re¬ 


ward of love, which a fond father's praise has 
kindled in your souls; and which, he having 
promised, must be fulfilled. Prepare to remove 
the veils. Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and 
then embrace each other; but, on your lives, 
utter not a word; for know that, in the Hall of 
Silence, it is death for any tongue to sound, but 
that which speaks the voice of Heaven." 

He ceased—and his words resounding from 
the lofty roof, gradually died on the car, till the 
same dreadful stillness $gain prevailed through 
all the building—and now, at a signal given, the 
mutes removed the veils, at the same moment, 
and discovered the beauteous persons of Tarem¬ 
pou and Serinda. What language can describe 
the matchless grace of each 1 far less convey as 
adequate idea of that expression with which each 
beheld the other, in agonies of joy, suspense, and 
rapture 1 Bat they gazed in silence; till, by 
another signal from the throne, the father joined 
their bands; and then Tarempou, as command¬ 
ed, embraced his lovely bride; while she, unable 
to support this trying moment, fainted in hie 
arms. 

And now, Tarempou, regardless of the prohi¬ 
bition, exclaimed—“ Help! my Serinda dies.” 

Instantly, the voice from the throne returned 
this melancholy sound—“ Tarempon dies!" 

Immediately two mutes approached, with the 
fatal bow-string; and seizing Tarempou, fixed 
an instrument of silence on his lips, while other 
mates hurried away Serinda, insensible of tba 
danger of her lover. 

But the father unable to restrain the anguish 
of his soul, cried out with bitterness—" If to 
speak be death, let me die also; but first, I will 
execrate the savage custom, and curse the laws 
that doom the innocent!" 

He would have proceeded, but other mute* 
surrounded him, and stopped his speech, as they 
had done that of Tarempou. 

Then the supreme lama again addressed them 
in these words—“ Know, presumptuous and de¬ 
voted wretches, that before yo broke that soleras 
law which enjoins silence in this sacred presence, 
ye were already doomed to death. Thou, Lama 
Zarin, for daring to degrade the holy priesthood 
of lamas, by marrying thy daughter to a slave— 
and thou, Tarempon, for presuming to ally thy¬ 
self with one of that sacred race. The promise 
which this foolish lama made, was literally ful¬ 
filled ; these daring rebels against the laws of 
Thibet have seen and been united to each other, 
and the embrace which was permitted, was doom¬ 
ed to be the l&stf. Now therefore, mutes, per 
form your office on Tarempou first." 

They accordingly bound the victim, who was 
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dfsady gagged, to one of the altars, and were 
fixing the cord about his neck—when they de¬ 
listed on a sodden, and prostrating themselves 
before Tarempou, they performed the same obei¬ 
sance, which is paid only to the heir of the sacred 
throne of Tonker! A general consternation 
seined all present! and the supreme lama, de¬ 
scending from bis throne, approached Tarempou, 
on whose left shoulder, which had been uncover¬ 
ed by the executioners, he now perceived the 
mystic characters with which the sacred family 
of Thibet are always distinguished at their birth. 
He saw the well-known mark; the voice of na¬ 
ture confirmed this testimony of his sight; and 
falling on the neck of Tarempou, he exclaimed : 

u It is my son! my long-lost son! Quickly 
restore his voice. Henceforth, this place shall 
be no longer called the Hall of Silence, but of 
Joy; for in this place, we will to-morrow cele¬ 
brate the nuptials of Targmpou and Serinda 1" 

The history then explains this sudden event, 
by relating, that some Jesuit missionaries, who 
had gained access to the capital of Thibet, in 
their zeal for religion, had stolen the heir of the 
throne, then an infant, hoping to make use of 
him in the conversion of these people; but, in 
their retreat through the great desert of Cobi, 
they had been attacked by a bandit, who killed 
the Jesuits, and sold the. young lama for a slave. 
He had served in the Ottoman army; he had 
been taken by the knights of Malta; and after¬ 
wards, became servant to a French officer, with 
whom he travelled through all Europe, and at 
length accompanied him to India; where, in an 
engagement with the Mahrattas, he had been 
again taken prisoner, and sold as a slave to some 
merchants of Thibet. By these means he came 
Into the service of Lama Zarin, without knowing 
tqything of his origin; or the meaning of those 
characters which he bore on his left shoulder, and 
which had effected this wonderful discovery. 

The history concludes with saying, that Tarem- 
pou was wedded to the fair Serinda^ and that their 
happiness was unexampled; that the lessons he 
had been taught in the school of adversity, and 
the observations which he had made in the vari¬ 
ous countries he had seen, prepared him to abol- 
i*h the many foolish and impious customs of 
Thibet; and he caused to be written over the 
great throne of the great hall this inscription : 

“ Mark the cries of distress, and give relief— 
raoeive the blessings of the grateful, and rejoice 
in them—hearken to the words of age, experience 
*nd goodness, and obey them—stifle not the feei¬ 
ng® of humanity, bnt encourage virtuous love: 
par the still small voice of innocence and nature 
*kinevejy country, the true voice of Heaven /” 


THBM0ON. 

“ If the moon is made of green cheese, 0 said 
a philosophical old lady once upon a time, in the 
town of Rye, on Long Island Sound, 44 theif that 
settles the question about its being inhabited; 
’cause everybody knows that cheese is in¬ 
habited 1” 

Good reasoning; but Lord Ross (whose fa¬ 
mous telescope is one of the wonders of the 
world) don’t seem to think so. He says, in a 
late communication to an English paper: 

44 Every object on the surface of the moon, of 
the height of one hundred feet, has been dis¬ 
tinctly seen through my instrument; and I have 
no doubt that, under very favorable circum¬ 
stances, it would be so with objects of sixty feet 
in height. On its surface are craters of extinct 
volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stone almost in¬ 
numerable. I have no donbt whatever, that this 
building, or such an one as we are now in, if it 
were upon the surface of the moon, would be 
rendered distinctly visible by these instruments. 
Bnt there are no signs of habitations such at 
ours; no vestiges of architectural remains to 
show that the moon is, or ever was, inhabited by 
a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre¬ 
sents no appearance which would lead to the 
supposition that it contained anything like the 
green fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. 

41 There is no water visible; not a sea, or a 
river, or even the measure of a reservoir for sup¬ 
plying a town or a factory. All is desolate 1” 

44 Hence,” says Dr. Scoresby, 44 would arise 
the reflection in the mind of the Christian phi¬ 
losopher, 4 Why had this devastation been ? Was 
it a lost world ? Had it suffered for its trans¬ 
gression? Had it met the fate which Scripture 
foretold us was reserved our world ? All, all is 
mysterious conjecture.”— Knickerbocker. 


REFRESHINGLY COOL. 

A conductor on a New-England road was sent 
for by the president or superintendent of the 
road one day, and rather summarily informed 
that after that week the company would not re¬ 
quire his services. He asked who was to be his 
successor, and the name was given him. He then 
asked why he was to be removed. After press¬ 
ing the question tome time, and failing to obtain 
a satisfactory explanation, a little lignt dawned 
upon him, and he addressed his superior officer 
nearly as follows : 44 You’re about making a great 
mistake, sir, a great mistake. Tou know, sin 
I have a nice bouse, a fast hone, a splendid gold 
watch, and an elegant diamond ring. That fetr 
low you have chosen to take my place has get to get 
all these things .” It is said the argument was 
conclusive, and the conductor was allowed to 
retain his position.— Franklin Express. 


44 How do you like the character of St. Paul 1” 
asked a parson of his landlady one day, daring a 
conversation about the old saints and the apos¬ 
tles. 44 Ah, he was a good, clever old soul, I 
know—for he once said, you know, that we must 
eat what is set before us, and ask no questions 
for conscience sake. 1 always thought I should 
like him for a boarder.”— Post . 
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THE OLE SCHOOL HO USE. 

■T MM. t. B. DAWM. 


In a shady spot by the quiet roadsMa, 

It stands in all its ancient pride. 

Bare that its olden coat of red 
Is now with snowy white o’erspread. 

How many terms, years long ago, 

Hare passed within its portals low, 

And up the aisle with caatioos feet, 

Hare safely climbed their lofty seat. 

Hew many aching limbs and sore, 

From thenee have sought the distant fieesy 
And finding rain their efforts all, 

Hava sighed to be like giants tall. 

How oft, perehanee, some rogue so sly, 
Unseen by teacher’s watehftil eye, 

Has down the aisle, on mischief bent, 

An apple or an orange sent. 

Perhaps beneath the ancient seat, 

The girls hare dressed their dolls so neat, 

Or held a whispered, social chat, 

With schoolroom chums who neat them sat. 

And there enthroned In chair of stats, 
Behind the desk the master sat, 

And while he thundered forth each rale, 
Terror reigned In the Tillage school. 

from youthfal sports and sehoolday dreams 
Those forms have passed to other scenes, 
And other feet now tread the floor, 

And play around the eohoelhonse door. 


CELEBRATED CASES OF POISONING. 


BY FRANCIS A. BURIVAGB. 


Thu press has briefly alluded to the case of 
William Palmer, the alleged poisoner and for¬ 
ger, which has caused an excitement all over 
England, and on the continent of Europe. The 
crimes of which this man stands charged seem 
to carry ns back to the days of the Borgia, 
when poisoning was a crime as common as rob¬ 
bery now is. William Palmer is a surgeon by 
profession, and his house at Rugeley, Stafford¬ 
shire, in the valley of the Trent, on the line of 
the Northwestern Railway, is described as a de¬ 
lightful residence. Mrs. Palmer, his mother, is 
the widow of a wealthy dealer in wood. She 
has had five sons and two daughters. Of the 
sons, the first was a lawyer, the second a cler¬ 
gyman, the third a surgeon, the fourth a corn 
factor, and the fifth a wood dealer, like bis fa¬ 
ther. One of the daughters is still living; the 
other died at an early age, the victim of intem¬ 
perance. 

William Palmer, who is now about thirty-five 


years of age, always passed for a man of skill 
in his profession, a jovial, good-natured fellow, 
very fond of the turf, but rather lax in his mor¬ 
als. He married a daughter of Colonel Brooke, 
who is said to have been mysteriously sssosri 
n&ted. Palmer passed whole nights in his study, 
studying the properties of poisons—strychnine, 
prussic acid and morphine. He carried hie pas¬ 
sion for the science to such an extent that ho 
gave the name of “ Strychnine ” to one of hie 
favorite race-horses. He was very fond of 
horses. Brought up uA town which is famous 
for its annual horse-fair, and which is eminently 
popular with the heroes of the turf, be was ac¬ 
customed to attend the races, to back the horseo 
heavily, and to enter animals of his own. He 
spent the few thousand pounds his brother left 
him on hit stables and the course. He bet very 
high and rarely won. As gambling debts am 
debts of honor, he was, compelled to liquidate 
them, and often borrowed money at sixty per 
cent. At his wit’s end for means, he had re¬ 
course to his mother-in-law. The latter was 
afraid of the man. She feared for the happinsM 
of her daughter, and left Stafford to reside in 
Palmer’s house, at Rugcley. Four days after 
she reached it, she died. Her fortune passed to 
her daughter, whose husband now found him¬ 
self possessed of a considerable income; but 
on her death it was to go to her children. The 
Rugeley doctor was a cautious man, and accord¬ 
ingly set about effecting an insurance on the life 
of his dear Anne. Three companies agreed to 
pay, collectively, the sum of $65,000 on the day 
of her death. On the 24th of January, 1854, a 
child was born, which lived two days. The sec¬ 
ond day the father summoned Mr. Bamford, an 
old physician of eighty, who prescribed a po¬ 
tion. Palmer administered it, and one hour 
afterwards wrote in his memorandum book, 
“Baby died at 10 P. M.” 

Some months after this incident, a Mr. Bla¬ 
den, the agent of a large brewery, to whom 
Palmer owed £400, borrowed on the turf, came 
to Rugeley to demand immediate payment. His 
friend—for Palmer only borrowed of his friend 
—invited him to pass the night at his house. 
During the night he fell sick. Old Dr. Bam* 
ford was called in, and administered a sedative 
potion. One hour afterwards Mr. Bladen no 
longer lived, and Mr. Palmer no longer owed 
two thousand dollars. In the month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1854, Mrs. Palmer foil sick, was attend¬ 
ed by Dr. Bamford, and died—the doctor sign¬ 
ing in advance a certificate that she had died of 
cholerine. A Dr. Knight and the old nurse af¬ 
terwards signed the certificate. The insurance 
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comp an ies promptly paid the sixty-five thousand 
dollars. Palmar tried the insurance policy speo- 
alation again. He had a brother, Walter Palm¬ 
er, who had already raftered from an attack of 
daliriom teamans. Bat he found physicians to 
give him a certificate of good health, and by 
dint of all sorts of intrigees, he effected an in¬ 
surance of $70,000 on his head. He now placed 
heaide Walter a man who, day and night, min¬ 
istered to his passion for liquor, giving him gin 
constantly. Retaining drunk from the Wolver¬ 
hampton races, Aogult 14, 1859, Walter was 
urged to drink more by this servant, and died of 
congestion—Dr. Bamford certifying that he had 
died a natural death. The insurance company, 
however, refused payment, and suspicions of 
foul play attached to Palmer; but were not 
pressed. 

Last autumn, Mr. John Parsons Cook, a 
young man of twenty-eight years, after being in 
Primer's company at Rngeley, and drinking 
with him, was seised with convulsions. Palm¬ 
er was called professionally, and administered a 
soothing draught. Dr. Bamford came in and 
prescribed two opium pills, which the patient 
refused to take. After which, another physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Jones, a friend of Cook, arrived and 
remained with the patient. He gave him two 
ammonia pills, after taking which Cook expired 
in terrible convulsions. An inquest in the case 
could not be avoided. Dr. Bamford asserted 
that there was a cerebral congestion, but Dr. 
Taylor, a famous chemist, to whom Cook's father 
sent the stomach of the deceased for analysis, 
gave the following reply to the questions asked : 
4t Death produced by tetanus—tetanus produced 
by strychnine." 

The next morning Primer was arrested, 
charged with volantary homicide. But this was 
not all. Of the £700 Cook was known to have 
with him, only £15 could be found; and his 
betting-book, which he had placed on the mar¬ 
ble mantelpiece was gone. Then it was shown 
that the first day of the deceased's illness, Palm¬ 
er had run up to London to get some notes 
discounted, to which the signature of Cook had 
been forged. The chief of police now obtained 
permission of Sir G. Gray to exhume the bodies 
of Mrs. Palmer and of Walter Palmer. Dr. 
Taylor, after making his analysis, reported that 
while Mr. Cook had been poisoned by the aid of 
strychnine, Mm. Palmer had succumbed to re¬ 
peated doses of antimony, and Walter Palmer 
to the effects of prussic acid. He is now charg¬ 
ed with having obtained by forgery sums amount¬ 
ing to £10,000 sterling. How indefatigable and 
marvellous must have beeu the activity of this 


man, if we suppose him guilty of the crimes laiA 
to his account. An English journal remarks 
that he combines in himself the audacity of Na¬ 
poleon, the memory of Wellington, and the 
strategic genius of the greatest of conquerors. 
The evidence at the inquest, for which we have 
no room, developed the most extraordinary in¬ 
genuity and fertility of resources on his part 
Dr. Taylor says he occupied six months in pois¬ 
oning his wife; he took a year in killing hit 
brother with gin, in the meantime plying him 
with prussic acid—it is known that he purchased 
an onnee at Wolveriiampton. 

And what an accumulation of incidents in 
this dreadful history! Mr. Palmer, the father, 
amasses a colossal fortune, no one knows how, 
and dies of apoplexy. One of his daughters 
dies of drink; one of his sons dies poisoned by 
his own brother. Col. Brooks is killed, without 
his assassin being discovered; his companion 
dies, poisoned by her son-in-law; their daughter 
poisoned by her husband—four of her children 
descend prematurely into the grave. Five yean 
ago this man poisons one of his friends—two 
months since he kills another. Are there not 
enough horrors heaped on the head of one man f 
Public opinion maintains that the plans crowned 
with such success in the cases of Bladen and 
Cook, were tried upon twenty other persons of 
note, belonging to London, Manchester, New¬ 
castle, Cambridge and Nottingham. People 
even talk, in connection with Palmer, of the 
sudden death, two years ago, of Lord George 
Bentinck, son of the Duke of Portland, one of 
the most influential members of the conserva¬ 
tive party in Parliament, and at the same time 
one of the most distinguished turf men in Eng¬ 
land. How much can be legally proved against 
Palmer remains to be seen. At the time of pre¬ 
paring this article for the press, we are without 
advices of the trial. 

The crime of poisoning is by no means rare 
in Great Britain. A few years since the com¬ 
munity was horrified by tfce discovery of fre¬ 
quent murders, committed for the most part by 
mothers on the persons of their own children, 
solely in order to obtain the miserable sums paid 
by the “ burial clubs 99 for funeral expenses, when 
any of their members died. It had, indeed, 
horrible as the statement may appear, become a 
regular system—the lives of children were bar* 
tered for these burial fees with little more com¬ 
punction than a grazier woold exhibit in dispos¬ 
ing of bis flocks for the shambles. So frequent 
were these murders, that people began to look 
upon these burial clubs as positive incentives to 
infanticide, until, by the strong force of popular 
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Opinion, the societies were for the most part done 
aWuy with. 

. The crime of poisoning, according to Vol¬ 
taire, first became known in France during the 
age of Louis XIV. This cowardly yengeance 
had previously only been resorted to amidst the 
horrors of civil war. This crime, by a fatal 
singularity, infected France daring the period of 
glory and pleasure which refined her manners, 
as it glided into ancient Rome during the bright¬ 
est days of the republic. 

Two Italians, one of them named Exili, had 
for a long time been laboring with a German 
apothecary, named Glaser, to discover what was 
called the “Philosopher’s Stone. 1 * The two 
Italians lost the little they had in this business, 
and sought to repair the consequences of their 
folly by crime. They sold poisons secretly. 
By means of the confessional, the grand penitencier 
of Paris learned that some persons had died of 
poison, and gave information to the government. 
The two Italians were suspected and thrown in¬ 
to prison, where one of them died. Exili re¬ 
mained there without being convicted ; and from 
the depths of the prison circulated throngh Paris 
those fatal secrets that cost the lives of the civil 
lieutenant D’Aubrai and his family, and which 
gave rise to the erectipn of the tribunal of poi¬ 
sons called “ The Burning Chamber.” 

St. Croix, a captain in the regiment of the Mar¬ 
quis of Brinvilliers, had excited the jealousy of 
the latter by his attentions to the marchioness, 
and was sent to the B as tile. He was lodged in 
the same room with Exili, who taught him how 
to avenge himself. He was soon liberated; but 
his associate, the marchioness, refused to attempt 
the life of her husband. She, however, poisoned 
his father, his two brothers, and his sister. It 
must be ol>served here that the marchioness en¬ 
joyed a high reputation for piety and charity, 
and the poor were her devoted friends. No sus¬ 
picion attached to her in consequence of the nu¬ 
merous deaths in her family. But they were 
talked of in all the saloons of Paris, and caused 
the greatest anxiety to St Croix. Still be pur¬ 
sued his chemical experiments in an obscure 
port of the city, away from his proper place of 
residence. Although his manipulations in re¬ 
gard to the preparation of subtle poisons were 
conducted with all possible secrecy, a just retri¬ 
bution was at no great distance. Already, he 
was so ill, though ignorant of the cause, that un¬ 
able at length to quit his dwelling-house, he had 
got a furnace brought to him, that he might still 
continue his experiments. He was at that time 
engaged in researches into the nature of a poison 
bo subtle, that its mere emanation was fatal. It 


Was amidst these fearful occupations, at the mo¬ 
ment when bending over the furnace, watc hing, 
no doubt, the deadly operation approach its 
greatest intensity, that the glass mask worn by 
him as a protection against its fumes, went to 
pieces, and the agent or accomplice of so many 
murders, by means of his fell knowledge and 
preparations, was struck down as by a thunder¬ 
bolt. His wife—for the villain was a married 
man—surprised that he remained so nnusuaUy 
long in his laboratory, went thither, and found 
him lying extended and quite lifeless near to the 
furnace, the fragments of the glass mask round 
him. It was impossible for her to conceal the 
circumstances of his death. The servants had 
seen the body and could reveal the facts. The 
proper functionary was therefore required to put 
everything under seal, thus insuring a proper 
scrutiny into the affairs and conduct of the 
deceased. 

As soon as the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
heard of the death of her associate, with its at¬ 
tendant circumstances, she took refuge in a con¬ 
vent at Liege. Lauchausse, St. Croix’s servant, 
and the agent of the guilty pair in their poison¬ 
ings, was arrested, “struck in the boots,” as 
Macaulay says of that mode of torture, made a 
full confession, implicating his deceased master 
and the marchioness, and was broken alive oo 
the wheel. Desgrais, one of the most active of 
the Paris police, succeeded in winning the con¬ 
fidence of the marchioness at Liege, undo’ the 
guise of a gallant abbe, and prevailed on her to 
leave the convent and the city with him. She 
was brought to Paris under arrest, her captor 
having foiled all her attempts at self-das traction. 
Among her papers was found a foil confession 
of her crimes. Yet she behaved with great 
firmness on her trial, denying everything, and 
treating the witnesses against her with haughty 
contempt. She was put to the rack, and then 
conducted in penitential garments, and holding 
a taper, first to the church of Notre Dame, and 
then to the Place de Grove, the spot appointed 
for the execution. She was beheaded, and her 
head and trunk afterwards burned to ashes in 
presence of the assembled populace. 

“ On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevigne, 
“ the bones of the marchioness were sought for, 
as the people believed she was a saint.” 

By the execution of this French Medea, the 
practice of poisoning was not suppressed; many 
persons died from time to time under very sus¬ 
picious circumstances; and the archbishop was 
informed, from different parishes, that this crime 
was still confessed, and that traces of it were re¬ 
marked both in high and in low families. Tor 
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watching, searching after, and punishing poison* 
era, a particular court, called the Chambre de 
poison, or Chambre Ardente, was at length estab¬ 
lished in 1679. This court, besides other per¬ 
sons, detected two women, named La Yigorsux 
and La Yoisin, who carried on a great traffic in 
poisons. Both of them pretended to tell future 
erents, to call up ghosts, and to teach the art of 
finding hidden treasures, and of recovering lost 
or stolen goods. They also distributed philtres, 
and sold secret poison to such persons as they 
knew they could depend upon, and who wished 
to employ them either to got rid of bad hus¬ 
bands, or recover lost lovers. Female curiosity 
induced several ladies of the first rank, and even 
some belonging to the court, to visit these wo¬ 
men, particularly La Voisin; and who, without 
thinking of poison, only wished to know how 
soon a husband, a lover, or the king would die. 
In tho possession of La Voisin was found a list 
of all those who had become dupes to her im¬ 
posture. They were arrested and carried before 
the above-mentioned court, which, without fol¬ 
lowing the usual course of justice, detected se¬ 
cret crimes by means of spies, instituted private 
trials, and began to imitate the proceedings of 
the Holy Inquisition. In this list were found 
the distinguished names of the Countess de 
8oissons, her Bister the Duchess de Bouillon, 
and Marshal de Luxembourg. The first fled to 
Flanders, to avoid the severity and disgrace of 
imprisonment; the second saved herself by the 
help of her friends; and the last, after he had 
been some months in the Baa tile, and had un¬ 
dergone a strict examination, by which be 
almost lost his reputation, was set at liberty as 
innocent. Thus did the cruel Louvois, the War 
Minister, and the Marchioness de Montespan, 
ruin those who opposed their measures. La 
Vigoreux and La Voisin were burned alive, on 
the twenty-second of February, 1680, after their 
hands had been bored through with a red-hot 
iron, and cut off. Several persons of ordinary 
rank were punished by the common hangman; 
those of higher rank, after they had been de¬ 
clared by this tribunal not guilty, were set at 
liberty; and in 1680 an end was put to the 
Chambre Ardente , which in reality was a political 
inquisition. 

The case of Palmer has revived the Btory of 
Thomas Griffin Wainwright, who, under the 
nom de plume of “James Weathercock/* wrote 
for the London Magazine when Lamb, Proctor, 
Hazlitt and Allan Cunningham were among its 
contributors. He was an epicurean, very fond 
of self-indulgence, a good-natured egotist, had a 
good deal of literary talent, and was quite an 


artist. Lamb called him, “kind, light-hearted 
James Weathercock/' 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to 
visit his uncle, by whose bounty be had been 
educated, and from whom he had expectances. 
His uncle died after a brief illness, and Wain¬ 
wright inherited his property. Nor was he 
long in expending it. A further supply was 
needed; and Helen Frances Phoebe Abercrom¬ 
bie, with her sister Madeline, step sisters to his 
wife, came to reside with Wainwright; it being 
soon after this that Wainwright effected insur¬ 
ances on Helen's life at various offices, amount¬ 
ing in all to £18,000. By a forgery of the names 
of the trustees of his wife's property, he obtained 
the principal, which was invested in the Bank of 
England, and soon squandered it. Miss Aber¬ 
crombie died suddenly, and he then claimed his 
£18,000from the various offices. The “Impe¬ 
rial " resisted payment on the ground of decep¬ 
tion, but their counsel insinuated a charge of 
murder against Wainwright. Wainwright lost 
his case, and in the interim had been compelled 
to fly to France on account of the discovery of his 
forgery on the Bank of England. At Boulogne, 
he insured the life of an English officer, with 
whom he lived, for £5000. One premium only 
was paid, the officer dying in a few months after 
the insurance was effected. Wainwright then 
left Boulogne, passed through France under a 
feigned name, was apprehended by the French 
police, and that fearful poison known as strych¬ 
ine being found in his possession, he was con¬ 
fined at Paris for six months. 

After his release, he ventured to London, in¬ 
tending to remain only forty-eight hours. In a 
hotel near Covent Garden, he drew down the 
blind and fancied himself safe. But for one fa¬ 
tal moment he forgot his habitual craft. A 
noise in the street startled him; incautiously he 
went to the window and drew back the blind. 
At the very moment, a person passing by caught 
a glimpse of his countenance, and exclaimed: 
“ That's Wainwright, the Bank Forger/' He 
was soon apprehended, and his position became 
fearful enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether 
the insurance offices should prosecute him for 
attempted fraud, whether the yet more terrible 
charge in connection with Helen Abercrombie 
should be opened, or whether advantage should 
be taken of his forgery on the bank, to procure 
his expatriation for life. A consultation was 
held by those interested, the Home Secretary 
was apprised of the question, the opinions of 
the law officers of the crown were taken, and 
the result was that, under the circumstances, it 
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would be advisable to toy him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital 
‘punishment was foregone, and when found 
guilty he was condemned to transportation for 
life. 

'the career of Wainwright has its moral. 
Selfish indulgence hurried him into crime— 
crime brought punishment in its train. He 
died in a hospital at Sydney under circumstances 
too painful to be detailed. It is painful to dwell 
on these fearful records of great crimes Truly 
“ the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


SALE OF A WIFE. 

A short while ago, Mr. Robert 'Rhodes was 
united in the bonds of matrimony with a Miss 
Eastham, of Longbridge, but the marriage was 
unfortunate. Both parties very soon forgot their 
vows to “love and cherish,” for shortly after, 
they relinquished the fascination of each others' 
charms and separated. Since this event, they 
have both lived in private lodgings. To bring 
the marriage knot to a solution, the husband re¬ 
cently led his wife through the streets of the vil¬ 
lage by a halter, offering her for sale, when, be¬ 
ing viewed by one and examined by another, 
she was ultimately, after a little higgling, knocked 
down for 20s. The purchaser was a Mr. George 
Banks, who quietly but gallantly seized the hal- 
ter and led her away.— lrrtston (Eng.) Chronicle . 


THE ANT THAT FIGHTS ITSELF. 

The insects, as I have often said, are count¬ 
less; swarm everywhere, and over everything. 
Their tenacity of life is most amazing. I have 
told you of the manner in which one half of a 
bull-dog ant fights the other if cut in two. I 
saw an instance of it just now. Our giant cut 
one in two that was annoying him. The head 
immediately seized the body with its mandible, 
and the body began stinging away manfully at 
the head. The nght went on for half an hour 
without any diminished sign of life ; and this is 
what they always do. Instead of dying as they 
ought to do, they set and fight away for nours, if 
some of the other ants do not come and carry 
them away; whether to eat them or bury them 
we know not.— Howitt's Australia . 


A TITLE* 

A certain widow O'Keefe, who flourished in 
the city of Cork, and who did a little banking 
bosines8, on her own account, cashing bills for 
gentlemen in distress, made her appearance at 
Bath in the height of the season. 

“ She must be a lady of quality,” said one 
gentleman. 

“ A marchioness,” said another. 

“ A duchess,” said a third.” 

“ By the powers 1 You're all wrong,” said an 
Irish officer. “ I know the lady well—she's not 
even a countess!” 

“ What then V* was the simultaneous question. 

“ Why, gentlemen, the fact is, she is a dis- 
ooontese."— Eccentric Anecdotes . 


BRITTANY. 

Of all die provinces of France, Brittany is 
the richest in religions sentiment. The country 
where are found the most extensive and magnifi¬ 
cent relics of Draidism, now reposes most 
calmly beneath the shadow of the cross. Chris¬ 
tianity seems to have pnrsned her triumphs into 
the last strongholds of that gigantic idolatry 
which once exercised so marvellous an influence 
over the human mind. Churches rise side by side 
with Druidical temples, and many of the stupen¬ 
dous ruins are connected by exalting tradition 
with the victories of Christian faith. One of these 
old legends, still repeated by the peasantry, de¬ 
clares that the “ stories of Carnac ” owe their 
origin to a heathen army, which chased 8t. Cor¬ 
nelius into the valley because he bad renounced 
paganism. Being close pressed and surrounded 
on all sides, he had recourse to prayer, where¬ 
upon the whole host were petrifiea in their lines 
as they stood; and thus toe stories of Carnac 
were formed. 

Throughout Brittany, the fields, the cause¬ 
ways, the roads and the mountains, are dotted 
wirii churches, chapels, crosses, images, expiatory 
monuments and consecrated chaplets. The san¬ 
guinary agents of the revolution had difficult 
work to accomplish in this sturdy province. 
The Britons clang to their religion until the 
guillotine was wearied of its victims. The Re¬ 
publican committees pronounced the penalty of 
death in vain against the minister who should 
perform any of the functions of the church. “ I 
will pull down your belfries,” exclaimed the 
famous Jean Bon-Saint-Andre to the mayor of a 
village, “ in order that you may have no mere 
objects to recall to you the superstitions of past 
times.” “ You must leave us the stars, and we 
can see them farther off,” was the memorable re¬ 
ply of the enlightened peasant— Portfolio . 


A GREAT STORY. 

The following “ thrilling story,” although not 
of the highest order of merit in a literary point 
of view, may serve as an amusing theme for 
lovers of “ puzzles” to exercise their ingenuity: 

We once saw a yonng man gazing at the *xj 
heavens, with a t in 1 ana a — of pistols 
in the other. We endeavored to attract nis at¬ 
tention by .ing 2 a T in a paper we held in oar 
relating to a young man in that § of coun¬ 
try who had left home in a state of derangement. 
He dropped the t and pistols from his Qp* 
with the 1 “ It is I of whom U read. 1 had left 
home b4 my friends knew my design. I had sft 
the 03^ of a girl who had refused 2 lislO to me 

but smiled upon another. I-ed madly from 

the house, uttering a wild ! to the god of love, 
and without replying to the ? 11 of my friends, 
came here with th s 1 & of pistols *to put a 

. to my Xistence. My case has no U in this 
—Philadelphia Ledger, 


A writer in a late English paper, speaking of 
the culinary nicety of the French, relieves him¬ 
self of the following: 

“ Fall many a fruit of purest juice serene, 

The dark unfitthom’d woods of Gallia bear; 

Fall many a mushroom springe to rot unseen, 

And waste its ketchup on the desert sir.” 
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THEBIPPUNG SEA. 


IT OAXLO OAKIUIOTOV. 


Gliding o'er the rippling sen, 

Gome mil, my lore, with me; , 

Why matt I rosin end leere thee hen, 

While I am on the sen, 

While I am on the a m 
To tarry still 0 do net seek, 

Bat come with me at morning break. 

A joy thou hast net luted yet, 

Is travelling on the sea; 

The pleasure that 1 find in It 
I wish to share with thee, 

I wish to share with thee— 

Then do not stay to noam the time, 

Bat oome with me to another elime. 

Thou wilt not fear the danger, love, 

Whilst I am near to thee; 

The arm that roand thee now Is thrown, 
Shall thy protection be, 

Shall thy protection be— 

Then say thou’It come and make the sea 
Thine only home while ’tis lbr me. 

I would not tempt thee to tweaks 
Thine home to come with me, 

Were I not sore that I could make 
Thee happier o’er the sea, 

Far happier o’er the sea— 

In place of friends that thou wilt leave, 

I’m then thine own—how oanst thou grieve? 

Hurrah! we’re on the bright blue sea, 

My bark, my love, and me; 

Our sails are trim—we skim wMh ease 
Across the rippling sea, 

Across the rippling sea— 

Away we speed to spend the time 
Of sweetest love in a foreign clime. 


HANNIBAL AS A GENERAL. 

Hannibal in his 28th year was nearly of the 
same age at which Napoleon Bonaparte led the 
army of the French Republic into Italy. Bred 
in the camp, he possessed every quality necessary 
to gain the confidence of his men. His personal 
strength and activity were such that he could 
handle their arms, and perform their exercises 
on foot or horseback more skilfully than them¬ 
selves. His endnnfnce of heat and cold, of fa¬ 
tigue and hanger, excelled that of the hardiest 
soldier in the camp. He never required others 
to do what he could not and wonld not do him¬ 
self. To these bodily powers he added an ad¬ 
dress as winning as that of Hasdrubal, his 
brother in-law, and had talents for command 
fully as great as those of his father, Hamilcar. 
Ilia frank manners and genial temper endeared 
him to the soldiery; his strong will swayed 
them like one man. The different nations who 
made up his motley army—Africans and Span¬ 
iards, Gauls and Italians—looked upon him 
each as their own chief. Polybius twice re¬ 
marks that, amid the hardships that his mixed 
army underwent for sixteen years in a foreign 
land, there never was a mutiny in his camp. 
This admirable versatility of the man was sec¬ 
onded by all the qualities required to make the 
general. His quick perception and great sagac¬ 
ity led him to marvellously correct judgment or 
future events and distant countries—which, in 
those days, when travellers were few and conn- 
tries unknown, must have been a task of extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty. He formed his plans after 
patient inquiry, and kept them profoundly secret 
till it was necessary to make them known. But 
with this caution in designing was united mar¬ 
vellous promptness in execution. “ He was 
never deceived himself/' says Polybius, “but 
never failed to take advantage of the errors of 
his opponent." Nor was he a mere soldier. In 
leisore hours he delighted to converse with learn¬ 
ed Greeks on topics of intellectual interest.— 
The Court and Camp. 


OUR OWN FAULTS NEVER VISIBLE. 

Of all this common failing of oar nature the 
heathen were very sensible, and represented by 
saying that every man carries a wallet, or two 
bags, with him, the one hanging before him, the 
other behind him—into that before he puts the 
faults of others, into that behind him that of his 
own—by which means he never sees his own 
failings, whilst he has those of others always be- 
fbre hiB eyes. But self-knowledge helps to turn 
this wallet, and place that which has our own 
fruits before our eyes, and that which has those 
of others, behind our back. 

A very necessary regulation, this, if we wonld 
behold our own faults m the same light in which 
others do; for we most not expect that others 
will he as blind to our foibles as we owselves 
are; they will carry them before their eyes 
whether we do or not. And to imagine that the 
world takes no notice of them because we do not, 
is just as wise as to fancy that others do not see 
us, because oar eyes are shut.— Mason's Self- 
Knowledge. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred m the company. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


What oddities men are, to worry because they 
are not so well off as “ that fellow across the 
street 1" The richest man in town will be as for¬ 


gotten in fifty years as the mason who built the 
Pyramids. In 1843, we attended the funeral of a 
millio naire. We visited his grave recently, and 
saw four hob-tailed pigs rooting the soil from his 
grave. And this was the eud of influence—a neg¬ 
lected grave, with four stub-tailed pigs rooting 
up the soil. “ So passes the glory of the world! 
—Life Illustrated. 


GOLD WATCH CASES. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking of tha 
manufacture of watch cases,, which is carried on 
extensively in that city, says there are eleven 
firms engaged in the business, all of whom em¬ 
ploy over 300 hands, and tarn out at least 500 
cases per week, at a cost of some $20,000, or 
more than $1,000,000 annually. The gold man¬ 
ufactured into cases weekly will not amount to 
much less than $14,000, or over a half million of 
dollars annually. 
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twilight wusisg*. 


IT OIBTT. 


Silently the twilight shadows 
Gather o’er earth’s quiet breast, 

And the gorgeous hues are ffcding 
Slowly from the glowing west j 
In the asure vault of heaven 
Myriad stars are gleaming forth, 

And the night is closing sadder, 

Deeper, o’er the snow-robed earth. 

Bat the night is not eternal, 

And its hours will pass away, 

And again earth’s busy millions 
Will hail the cheerftil day; 

But with my spirit dwelleth 
Deeper gloom than night oan shed, 

There a darkness relgneth ever, 

Sadder than by nature spread. 

Them were hopes which lit my pathway, 
Bright unto my spirit’s view 
As the clouds around the sunset, 

But like them they foded too. 

There were Mends who clustered round me 
When my sun was shining bright. 

Now, alas, I seek them vainly, 

In the gloom of sorrow’s night. 

Though to me no morrow oometh, 

Save the morning which shall dawn 
When the night of lift is over, 

And its fears and darkness done; 

Yet in hope of that bright morning, 
Heavenward still I lift my eyes, 
lor I know the sun is shining 
Evermore beyond the skies. 


THE MAW OF THE WILLOWS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


“ Thh mad woman ! the mad-woman!" ex¬ 
claimed the children of St. Florentin, half 
laughing, half trembling, at sight of a poor girl 
wrapped in a blue shawl, her head covered with 
red fags, marching like the heroine of a tragedy 
on the road to The Willows. 

The children langhed much at her singular 
dress. But the vagueness of her look, and the 
sadness of her countenance, extremely pale, 
caused them an indefinable terror. 

The poor girl marched with measured step, 
teeing and hearing nothing. She passed the 
mill situated at the foot of the little town. The 
mill was turning, the miller tinging; she heard 
neither the mill nor the miller. Very soon she 
passed the numerous poplars along the road, 
and traversed the meadows, among the elms 
which were rustling in the breath of evening. 

“ Poor girl 1” murmured an old woodcutter, 
who was 9lowly regaining his dwelling; “ there 
the is, taking, as usual, the path to The Willows. 


May God have pity on her soul! Run in, chil¬ 
dren !” And one saw only, through the dark 
and gnarled trees, a silent shadow becoming bj 
degrees effaced, dying in the distance, then 
disappearing. 

In those days, a poor woman lived in a fau¬ 
bourg of St. Florentin. Left a widow with two 
daughters, she managed to provide for the wants 
of her little family. The widow Gremi was a 
washerwoman. 

These two daughters were named—the one 
Marietta, the other Rosette. Mariette was the 
youngest of the two sisters. She was a simple 
creature, thinking only of keeping the house in 
order, and of lightening, as much as possible, 
the difficult task of her mother. She was one 
of those who are bom and die in the shade, after 
having fulfilled their duties without ostentation; 
not thinking they have merited anybody's esteem 
for having remained prudent and good. But 
whether she wished it or not, Mariette was be¬ 
loved, praised, admired by the whole neighbor¬ 
hood. Mariette was a genuine wild-flower. 
Although she was only eighteen, she did not 
suspect that there could exist any other sky than 
that which, overcast or sunny, hung over the 
cottage of the widow Gremi. 

Rosette was not less beloved; nevertheless, 
the neighbors could not help noticing her want 
of taste for rustic labors, her aversion for monot¬ 
onous household cares. Her poor mother had 
never been able to prevail upon her even to 
drive the cow to pasture. To put a little wood 
under the kettle when the humble food of the 
family was cooking, was for this child quite an 
effort. Rosette passed long hoars in watching 
the ladies as they promenaded in the avenues of 
the chateau. It was then that her mob-cap 
seemed to oppress her forehead like an evil 
thought. She would begin to weep, and cronch 
before the fire, dreaming of a thousand foolish 
things. 

One day, Jean Louis, a stout youth of the 
village, her betrothed, an industrious laborer 
and a pleasant fellow, by whom more than one 
maiden in the place would have been proud to 
have been led to church, said to her : 

“ We have no ambition, we wish above all to 
love oar wife, and we think a little property on 
our side, if not a sufficient evidence that we 
love her, if we offer it heartily, at least proves 
that we do not mean she shall take up her abode 
with poverty, pouting and quarrelsome. Ton 
see why, Rosette, we are proud of having a lit¬ 
tle property under the sun.” 

Rosette blushed. 

“It is true,” said she, “yon remind me, la 
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fkct, that I do not possess a single inch of 
ground.” 

Jean would have taken her hand; Rosette 
withdrew it 

“ You slight me 1” resumed Jean, a little dis¬ 
concerted, not comprehending how a word from 
the heart could disturb the susceptibilities of the 
inind. " We did not think that the sincere word 
of an honest youth could cause you vexation. 
You are too proud, Rosette. That does not be¬ 
come us poor folks; it should be left to those 
who have nothing better to do. And besides, 
every one knows that your pretty walnut sabots 
may walk without disgrace in the same path 
with my iron-heeled shoes.” 

Rosette made an effort to conceal her pretty 
walnut sabots. 

“ Certainly your striped blue woolen petticoat 
is as good as my coarse gray frock,” continued 
Jean. 

Rosette fell back in her chair like lightning, 
and as if overwhelmed by the striped blue 
woolen petticoat. 

“ And if anything should blush, it is our 
coarse hempen cap, when we meet you at the 
market with your pretty white cap, so coquettish, 
so nicely plaited,” added he, again. 

Rosette felt a thunderbolt fall on her cap, so 
coquettish, so nicely plaited. She cast down her 
head. 

“ We are not as rich as the Marquis of Car- 
abas,” continued Jean; “ nevertheless, when we 
commence housekeeping, we will raise our little 
dwelling one story, add to it a wing, and sur- 
round it with a pretty whitewashed fence, with 
a gate of red bricks. At this very moment, two 
beautiful hens are setting to prepare for us a 
nice poultry-yard. Chickens and ducklings 
await your appearance, to break their shells and 
flutter before their gentle mistress. Carillon, 
my beautiful white cow, has a pretty calf. The 
harvest will fill the barn, and the vintage the 
wine press. To morrow let us kneel together, to 
ask the blessing of the curate; you will be, we 
hope, the happiest of wives, and we the most fa¬ 
vored of husbands.” 

“We have time,” replied Rosette, with a 
pouting air; " wbat hurries us ?" 

All Jean’s vexation betrayed itself at these 
words. t 

“ That is a wicked answer, miss ; you do not 
reply thus, doubtless, to the gentleman who 
passes and re passes the door of your house 
every evening,” added the poor boy, bitterly. 

In fact, a man of singular physiognomy, 
wearing a grotesque costume, his head covered 
with a cap surmounted by a floating plume. 


theatrically enveloped in a long mantle, passed 
and re-passed the house of Rosette every even¬ 
ing, and went away only when he had perceived 
the young girl and been seen by her. 

Rosette became as red as a cherry. 

" Monsieur Jean,” cried the young girl, 
sharply, “ it seems to me your tools are rusting 
in the court.” 

“ So I will rejoin them,” replied Jean, with a 
heavy heart. 

As he went out, a merry voice exclaimed: 
“ Rosette! Rosette, come and help me.” It was 
the voice of Mariette returning from the stream 
with a heavy load of linen on her back. Jean 
helped Mariette to lay aside her burden. 

“ Here is a brave girl 1” exclaimed he; then 
he went away. 

“ Thanks, Monsieur Jean,” replied Mariette, 
“ not for the compliment, but for the service.” 

Jean disappeared, without replying. Mariette 
busied herself in spreading out her linen on the 
hedge in the garden. 

Rosette began to devour the pages of a bad 
book, lent her recently by a discreditable woman 
in the neighborhood. All the pride of the world 
was presented there under the most alluring, th 
most perfidious colors. The Bible was forsaken 
in the dust, on the old mantel-piece of the chim¬ 
ney. The bad book never left her On this 
day, the extravagances with which she fed her 
imagination had raised such a degree of excite¬ 
ment, that it was impossible for madness itself 
to surpass it. 

Mariette entered, still damp from the water of 
the stream. Rosette hastily concealed her book. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“ What is the matter, my good sister ?” said 
Mariette to her, throwing an armful of vine- 
branches in the fire, to dry her garments. 

“Nothing,” replied Rose, who was embar¬ 
rassed by the question. 

“You are weeping then for pleasure, good 
sister?” said the little washerwoman, smiling 
playfhliy; and the little Mariette began to prat¬ 
tle without her sister’s listening to her: 

“ The day has been pleasant; the birds were 
never gayer, the trees were never greener, the 
water never softer; our luncheon on the grass, 
on the banks of the stream, in the shade of the 
tall lindens, would have given us much pleasure, 
if die sun had not darted its rays so brightly 
upon us; never was the beetle lighter ia our 
hands; fatigue was, as it wero, asleep in the 
reeds. So, good sister, your cap is white as the 
flower of the hawthorn; your apron, red as a 
poppy; your dress, clear as a field-flower.” 

Night fell; the precipHate roll of an equipage 
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wm heard returning to the chateau; it was a 
caleehe; it stopped. Some ladies descended 
from it; Rosette saw them and sighed; Marietta 
uttered a cry and almost fainted; her eyes had 
met the eyes of The Man of The Willows. The 
ladies buried themselves beneath the shady 
avenues of the chateau; the man disappeared. 
Mother Gremi entered the cottage; Rosette 
wiped away her tears, Mariette forgot her terror. 
Rosette began to smile; Mariette thought she 
had dreamed, so dreamed that she did not per¬ 
ceive that Rosette concealed in her bosom a bil¬ 
let which The Man of The Willows had depos¬ 
ited mysteriously on the little window opening 
on the garden. 

"Let us sup, children," said the widow 
Gremi; and they supped. 

The village was profoundly asleep, when, at 
the first strokes of midnight, the door of the 
house of the widow Gremi opened and turned 
discreetly on its hinges. A person, pale and 
trembling, issued from it hastily, holding her 
sabots in her hand, scarcely daring to touch the 
ground with her foot. The door closed as it had 
opened. Meanwhile the widow Gremi, who 
was not asleep, thought she heard an unustral 
movement in the house. She rose, then lighted 
the lamp. 

Let us follow Rose, for it was she who was di¬ 
recting her steps rapidly towards the valley of 
The Willows. The mysterious billet had pro¬ 
duced its effect. This step of Rose was the 
reply. 

" Thou shalt be queen if thou wilt, young 
girl. To-morrow, thy beauty shall eclipse that 
of the ladies of the chateau. I can lay at thy 
feet the attire of an empress, all the pleasures of 
the world, all the power of kings; thou shalt be 
beloved, admired, obeyed. Come to us, as we 
oome to thee. At midnight; to-morrow will be 
too late. At the valley of The Willows. 

" Signed, The Man of The Willows.” 

Rosette had resolution. She quitted without 
regret the paternal roof, arrived without terror 
at the spot designated. The infernal billet, in 
passing over her breast, seemed to have withered 
her heart. As she arrived, some one said, with 
a diabolical smile: 

"It is here.” 

She stopped. It was the voice of The Man 
of The Willows. 

"Enter,” said he, "through the cavernous 
trunk of this old tree; it is the baronial door of 
our castles,” added he, with an imperceptible 
mocking tone. 

Rosette entered without replying. He fol¬ 
lowed her. The old willow trembled from 


roots to branches, and Rosette found heroelf 
transported into an enchanted place, daaalfug 
with lights, azure and gold. 

" Here are your apartments, beautiful Bo ne , ” 
said die mysterious man tranquilly, as he led 
her by the hand. 

Then transpired one of those scenes of sorewy 
worthy of the enchanter Merlin. The pretty 
walnut sabots, so much admired by poor Jean, 
were changed into pretty boots of white satin, 
with red heels, and laced with a silver ribbon. 
Her petticoat of striped blue wool was ttaas- 
formed into a silk drees of such dazzling white¬ 
ness, such a perfect cut, such a rare fit, that it 
seemed woven, cut, adjusted by the hand of a 
little fairy. Nothing can express the art which 
had presided over her coiffure; a gold comb, 
sparkling with jewels, glistened like a flame in 
her black, glossy and abundant tresses; a neck¬ 
lace of the brightest coral surrounded her snowy 
neck, like a circlet of fire; on her fingers, dia¬ 
monds of inestimable value gleamed like Hve 
sparks ; bracelets of massive gold, surmounted 
by the richest topazes, adorned her arms. 

A mirror stood opposite Rosette. When sbs 
saw herself in it, she thought she should die 
of joy. 

" Rose,” then said the mysterious man to her, 

" you must know that I possess a power un¬ 
known to men, which power makes me richer 
than mines of silver and gold. Science has no 
secrets for me.” 

" Yes, sir,” replied Rosette, who could not 
tire of admiring herself. 

He conducted her by the hand into vast gar¬ 
dens, full of the rarest flowers, planted with the 
choicest fruits of earth; thousands of birds of 
the most varied plumage, from distant dimes, 
were flying about and singing. The light in 
this garden was strange; it was like a day with¬ 
out sun, like a sun without heat. Rosette nev¬ 
ertheless experienced a secret tetror. As shs 
passed beneath a flowery eglantine, The Man of 
the Willows shook this tree, and roses detached 
themselves from it in abundance and fastened 
themselves to the white robe of Rosette. And, 
again, advancing beneath an immense hedge. 
The Man of The Willows shook tho dew from 
it; thousands of pearls were scattered among 
the tresses of the young girl, on her piutty 
boots, In the roses which set off the brilliancy 
of her dress; then, a little mist suddenly aroee, 
hovered above Rosette, enveloped her, descended 
upon her shoulders. The mysterious man 
stretched out his hand, and this mist became a 
long mantle of azure; then, raising his eyas to 
heaven, a thousand stars dropped among Ike 
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folds of this imperial mantle. They passed into 
the court; coursers were impatiently pawing the 
ground, harnessed to an equipage of sombre 
green; a richly lireried coachman held the 
reins. At the approach of the mysterious mao, 
two lacqueys came to open the caleche. The 
Man of The Willows and Rosette hastily en¬ 
tered; the two lacqueys silently took their 
places behind. The equipage started at a frill 
gallop. 

“ Where are we going «” said Rosette to The 
Man of the Willows. 

“ To Paris!” replied the latter; and the car¬ 
riage went on, on like lightning. 

As Rosette passed by the house of her mother, 
which she left an hour before, she heard a loud 
sigh, something like a death-rattle, then sobs. 
The widow Oremi was expiring; Mariette was 
weeping. The horses started back.; the coach¬ 
man whipped them; they sprang forward again, 
fire flashing beneath their feet. 

“ How beautiful you are thus !” then said to 
her The Man of The Willows. 

Rosette forgot the sighs and sobs of the cot¬ 
tage to smile at this compliment. Nevertheless 
she could not help saying: 

“ What are those sighs ? Whence come those 
sober 

The man replied: 

“ It is the wind whistling among the trees by 
the roadside/’ 


Behold her at Paris, enjoying the world and 
Its pleasures, always under the guidance of the 
strange man who had carried her off from the 
poor Tillage. A secret torment began to devour 
the heart of Rose; ennui seized her. There is 
a yoice which we silence with difficulty, which 
we can never wholly silence; it is the voice of 
conscience. It began to trouble the heart of 
Rosette. A violent desire seized her to throw 
heluelf at her mother’s feet. Her heart, ener¬ 
vated by pleasures, was incapable of executing 
such a resolution; she was ignorant of the death 
of the widow Gremi. The poor woman having 
risen, as we have said, having lighted her lamp, 
had perceived the flight of Roeette. The billet, 
found on the floor, at the threshold of the door, 
had explained all. She expired just as her 
daughter was passing by the door; the sobs 
which Rosette heard were those of her good sis¬ 
ter Mariette, who did not know what was to be¬ 
come of her. Jean Louis had hastened to them. 
The brave youth, on seeing the desolation of the 
poor cottage, was desolate himself; and, ms 
Mother Gremi looked anxiously at her faithful 
and geode Mariette, the honest boysaid: 


“ Mother, foar nothing for her; our head was 
turned yesterday, but our heart tells us to-day 
that It is Mariette whom we ought to marry.” 

The good woman could only press the hand 
of Mariette and that of the good Jean Louis 
within her dying hands; the widow Gremi ex¬ 
pired like a Christian, without cursing, but ask¬ 
ing God to pardon her unhappy daughter. 

After the mourning was over, Jean Louis 
espoused Mariette, who had always cherished a 
secret affection for him. On her death-bed, the 
widow Gremi had said to Mariette: 

“ Mariette, take this ring which was given me 
by your father; it is blessed, my child; seek to 
find your sister; she is the eldest; give it to her.” 

The poor woman labored under the idea that 
her daughter Rosette was the victim of a spell. 
She had faith that this ring would release her 
and restore her to repose. Mariette promised to 
comply with her wishes. 

By chance, Mariette discovered the dwelling 
of Rosette. She set out for Paris; Jean accom¬ 
panied her. She arrived at the house of Ro¬ 
sette ; but each time she presented herself, re¬ 
ceived only evasive replies: 

“Madame is not up;” “madame is at her 
toilette;” “madame is bathing;” “madame is 
breakfasting“ madame is visiting“ madame 
has company and cannot receive calls “ mad¬ 
ame is at a party;” “ madame is at the opera.” 

Mariette related all this to Jean Louis, who 
did not fail to confirm the opinion of the widow 
Gremi. 

“Our poor sister Rosette is certainly the 
sport of some sorcerer,” said he. 

It was the season of carnival. One evening, 
when a crowd of people disguised and masked 
were surrounding the hotel of Rosette, Mariette 
resolved, by aid of the confusion, to penetrate 
there. In order to do this, she put on her pret¬ 
tiest peasant’s costume : beaver shoes with silver 
buckles; a round cap, flowered handkerchief, 
figured dress; a golden heart and cross on her 
breast. Mariette entered suddenly. All eyes 
were turned upon her. 

“ There is a pretty costume,” said the dom¬ 
inos. “The little one is very well disguised. 
What freshness! what whiteness! a genuine 
wild flower!” 

Mariette did not stop to hear all these compli¬ 
ments ; she sought her sister amid the crowd 
which encumbered the apartments; she found 
her in the dancing-hall, surrounded like a'queen. 
Her heart beat. She soon entered. This strange 
man was about to essay the last act of the temp¬ 
tation which was to overcome the soul of 
Roeette. False priests were awaiting her de- 
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dfion to give her their benediction. On this 
day, Rosette would certainly have yielded. Ho 
one could surpass her in beauty, in decoration, 
In power. Pride seemed to have vanquished all 
her repugnance. Mariette appeared. Rosette 
saw her, and uttered a cry which was heard 
through the house. The two sisters fell, weep¬ 
ing, into each Other's arms. 

“ And my mother!" exclaimed Rosette; “ my 
mother l" repeated she. 

“ Dead 1" replied Mariette, wishing to give a 
deep wound to this almost insensible heart. 

Rosette cast down her head. Here The Man 
of The Willows, suspecting some conjuration 
against his power, made a sign. The orchestra 
gave torth strange sounds; a diabolical choir 
howled fearfully. They could hear each other 
no more. Mariette then drew from her finger 
her mother's ring, and presented it to her sister. 
Rosette took it. 

“ It is our poor mother's ring," said Mariette 
to her. 

Rosette, bursting into tears, raised it to her 
lips. The infernal orchestra and choir were si¬ 
lent, and behold her pretty satin boots became 
pretty walnut sabots; her silk dress, a striped 
blue woolen petticoat; her gold comb, a white 
and nicely plaited cap; the azare mantle dis¬ 
solved into mist; the pearls became dew drops; 
the roses fell withered at her feet; the lights 
were extinguished one by one; and the dancers 
seemed to be shadows passing through each 
other, effacing and re-appearing like beings of 
phosphorus. A cry of despair was then heard, 
and all was extinct. It was The Man of The 
Willows lamenting the loss of his prey. This 
fascinating demon, whose name is Pride, was 
vanquished; the blessed ring had triumphed. 
Mariette carried her sister back to the village. 
Jean took her in his willow carriage. From 
that day, poor Rosette did not cease to go from 
the cottage to the valley of The Willows, to 
seek what she had left there—repose. It was in 
vain; she never found it again. This is the 
reason why she wandered abont silently, why 
she was indifferent to all around. She was now 
only a kind of phantom among the living. It 
seemed as if she sought, despairingly, the inno¬ 
cence of her early days. 

One summer night, a shepherd of the place 
saw Rosette enter mysteriously the village cem¬ 
etery, then advance, kneel and pray at the foot 
of a wooden cross planted on a tomb still new. 
The old shepherd approached; then he heard 
heart-rending sighs, bitter words. Rosette wept; 
her long and black hair was dishevelled and 


hung down over her shoulders; her aspect was 
so mournful, that the old shepherd dared not 
disturb the prayer of the poor girl. By degrees 
the voice of Rosette became extinct; the un¬ 
happy child sank down and lay extended on the 
funereal turf. Very soon the shepherd heard 
and saw no more ; but raising his eyes, watch¬ 
ing a moonbeam obstructed by the clouds, he 
saw something like two shadows closely em¬ 
bracing—a poor woman, a kind mother, who, all 
in tears, was bearing away in her arms a sad 
and pale child, invoking God and looking up¬ 
ward to the sky. It was the soul of the widow 
Gremi; it was the sonl of the unfortunate 
Rosette. 

And as the young men and young girls inter¬ 
rogated the good curate concerning the story of 
the old shepherd, saying to him; “ Wbat, then, 
has wrought this miraculous reconciliation*'' 
the good pastor replied to them : 

“ It is, my children, Jilial repentance and ma¬ 
ternal loveT 


CAUSE OF THE COLD. 

In a communication to the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can, Mr. T. Barrows, of Dedham, Mass., allud¬ 
ing to the intense cold of the past winter, states 
that he never saw the sky so brilliant and clear by 
day and night before. He attributes the cause 
of the cold to the hundreds of thousands tons of 
powder which have been burned at Sebastopol, 
and other places, having pat into circulation large 
quantities of nitrons gas. “If saltpetre and sal 
ammoniac," he says, “ be put into a given quan¬ 
tity of water at fifty degrees Fah., it will reduce 
its temperature fifty degrees.” He therefore 
concludes that the gases of the exploded gun¬ 
powder named have exerted a groat cooling in¬ 
fluence upon the atmosphere, both in Europe and 
America. On account of the pure cold air this 
winter, he is of opinion that cholera, yellow fever, 
and the potato rot will not be so prevalent during 
the present, as in former years. 

A CUSTOM WORTH IMITATING* 

It is a custom among certain tribes in Sibwia, 
that, when a woman is married, she must prepare 
the wedding dinner with her own hands. To 
this feast all the relatives and friends, both of her 
own family and that of the groom, are Invited. 
If the viands are well-cooked, her credit as a 
good housewife is established. Bat if the dishes 
are badly prepared, she is disgraced in that capa¬ 
city forever. The result is, that a Siberian wift 
is generally a good housekeeper, whatever rise 
she may be, and thus is competent, beyond her 
sex generally, for the practical duties of lift. 
Girls, bear that in mind !—Russian Life. 


No evil is wholly evil. Behind the blackest 
cloud the sun shines, or the stars. All our trials 
and sorrows have elements of good in them; 
hopeful features, which smile upon ns in gentle 
reproof of our unbelief and discouragement. 
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HOME BY THE SEA. 


BY XABY W. OntB, 


Where tike sunlight daneetii o’er the mated vaia, 
And the numnurtag of the billows lave, 

Where are rocks half-hidden ’neath a sea of jbam, 

And the wild bird flleth—there I’d hare m y home. 

These, when twilight ahadeth In a summer eve, 

Oft I lore to wander, and bright ihnclea weave, 
Listening to the chiming of the sea and shore— 

There I love to linger when the daj is o’er. 

When the moonlight reeteth with Its silver light 
On the ocean’s boeom, in a summer’s night, 

Then the sparkling moon-rays, lovely to behold, 

Cast a spell around me with entrancing Ibid. 

When the sunbeams sparkle o’er the glassy deep, 

And the wintry Ktorm winds ’neath the wavelets sleep, 
A sure skies above us, whence the aephyrs come, 

On the shore I Unger— there I’d have my home. 


A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES* 


BT R. 8. MIDGLET. 


Poor Jean Bragg was a Texan ranger known 
to almost every fighting Mexican or Indian over 
the whole borders of Texas. Bat at last he is 
missing, and none know where his bones lie, or 
of his fate, save that he most have met it on the 
prairies or in the forest he once loved so well. 

Speaking of wolves reminds me of one of 
Jean’s bold and perilous adventures, which even 
he conld scarcely refrain from shuddering at, as, 
seated round the camp fires, he whiled away the 
time by repeating it. He had jnst eluded the 
vigilance of a band of hostile savages, when he 
came upon the track of one of those terrible 
prairie fires, which devastate the country for 
hundreds of miles at a time. Before him, as far 
as the eye could reach, there was only one 
charred, levelled, smouldering waste, that had 
to be crossed before he could reach water for 
which both himself and his wearied horse were 
now almost perishing. To return in his track, 
were death, for the yelling redskins were scarce¬ 
ly ont of sight; and feeling sure, from the actions 
of his companion, that escape was impossible in 
that direction, as the animal was already ran 
down, he determined that the safest course for 
him would be to cross the still smouldering track 
of the destroying element, whose glare and 
smoke conld be seen towards the west. But 
water, water he must have, or they would both 
die. He urged on his wretched steed with the 
last energies of his sinking life. 

In an hoar he had begun to grow dizzy, and 
the blackened earth swam round and round, and 

29 
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tossed him to and fro! Now strange noises 
were around him, and in the wavy moments of 
consciousness, he conld catch glimpses of huge 
wolves careering about him, who would turn up 
their fiery eyes to his, and howl at him with red- 
hot, open months, and boiling tongnes. 

Suddenly his horse rashes down a steep bank, 
and there was a great splashing. Water! O, 
how thankful! water! He tumbled from his 
saddle into the cold, delicious fluid, and the 
bath at once restored his consciousness, and he 
saw himself surrounded by thirty or forty prairie 
wolves, some of whom were swimming in the 
water after him, while the others sat upon the 
bank of the small lake he now discovered it to 
be, and howled fiercely at him. 

He strack those which were the nearest with 
his gun-barrel and beat them off, while he had 
time to draw his banting-knife. One of them 
had seized his passive horse (who stood and 
drank) and endeavored to pull him down ; his 
head was split by the heavy knife. Bat those 
on the bank only howled the louder, and they 
were answered by hundreds of others, who were 
swiftly gathering at the well known call to ban¬ 
quet ; for these wearied and infernal brutes al¬ 
ways collect to follow the course of a prairie fire, 
and tear the carcassed of those animals that are 
killed, or to chase and drag down those that, 
scorched, blind and staggering, are yet alive. 
The creatures at other times are utterly con¬ 
temptible for their cowardice, bat Jean shnddered 
when he called to mind their deadly fierceness at 
such times as these. 

The horse, also, now refreshed, gazed round 
with staring eye-balls upon the crowds that lined 
the shores. He snorted in affright, and lifted 
his head with a mournful neigh that seemed the 
most piteous sound poor Jean had ever heard. 
He monnted, and after firing his rifle with delib¬ 
erate aim into the thickest of them, charged 
throngh at full speed. They leaped at his feet 
and attempted to seize his horse’s legs; bat 
through them he trampled, and across the prai¬ 
rie flies snorting with terror, and moving with as 
great speed as if fresh and strong. And away, 
too, in pursuit, swept the crowd of wolves, now 
numbering over a hundred; and as Jean glanced 
his eyes around, they seemed close to his heels. 
The greater part, particnlarly those that seemed 
the most fierce and ravenous, were scorched 
nearly naked. With the white foam flying from 
their long red tongnes, and their fiery, glaring 
eyes, they presented the most unearthly terror 
that ever mortal lived to be chased by. 

The appalling conviction that if his horse 
should fail or give out, they would both be torn 
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in fragments in an instant, caused him to give 
all his attention to guiding his steed, for the 
only hope now lay in him. He soon found that 
he was gaining, for there is little comparison be¬ 
tween the speed of a horse and that of a prairie- 
wolf, and hope began to rise in his bosom as he 
sees timber ahead, and he shouted in an ecstacy 
of joy, for he, at least, can be safe. His horse 
sees and is inspired too, but they have scarcely 
reached the timber, when the poor animal gives 
out, and after a few ineffectual efforts, can only 
lean against the trunk of a tree and groan with 
exhaustion. He is tied to one of the lower limbs, 
while his master ascends the tree and loads his 
arms in the vain hope of defending him. He 
ascends higher to look out for the approaches, in 
the vain hope that they have given up the chase; 
but there they come, and several large white 
wolves have joined them now, and his heart 
sinks as he knows the tameless ferocity of those 
red-eyed monsters, and feels that his true, his no¬ 
ble horse must die. The poor steed shivers, as 
he hears their cry, and utters that wailing neigh, 
as they rush upon him in a body. In a twinkling 
he's down and tom to atoms. Jean fires upon 
them; of what avail is it ? and the empty halter 
hangs useless beside the tree. 

Now they lie panting around, with their fiery 
eyes turned up wistfully at him. Whenever he 
makes a movement, they rise, and leap with eager 
yells towards him, as if to meet his face. In 
this dreadfully hopeless position, a grotesque 
sort of humor suddenly possessed him, and he 
commenced deliberately firing at the glaring eye¬ 
balls of the white wolves, and fairly danced with 
glee when he saw them tumble over with the 
shrill death-cry, then the whole pack rush on 
and tear them into shreds in an instant. In this 
way, every white wolf that had joined the chase 
was slain. This sport delighted him so much, 
that he became careless and commenced falling, 
and only saved himself by dropping his gun, 
which they seized and almost tore its stock to 
pieces before they discovered it was not eatable. 

Darkness was coming on, and they seemed not 
in the least disposed to go; and he felt that he 
must tumble from the faintness of hunger and 
fatigue, if he was compelled to stay another hour 
in that tree without food. 

It is a peculiarity worthy of remark that these 
pieces of timber, or islands, as they appear on 
the smooth face of the undulating prairies, are 
nearly always of one sort of tree, and it is very 
rare to meet with one where there are two sorts. 
Like the beasts of the forest that herd together 
according to their kind, so does this wild vege¬ 
tation preserve itself distinct in its several spe¬ 


cies. One island will be composed of live oaks, 
another of plum, and a third of pecan trees; the 
vine only is common to them all, and embraces 
them all alike with its tenacious but slender 
branches. They are generally perfectly free 
from bushes and carpeted with the most beau¬ 
tiful verdure. In this instance, the huge volumes 
of smoke and flame that had passed so near and 
only suffered the island to escape from the damp¬ 
ness and luxuriance of the foliage, and from its 
being situated on the summit of a high knoll, 
had withered the leaves and crested all with the 
same sable pall of the smoking prairies around. 

In the moments of almost despair, prompted 
by the pangs of hunger, he began chewing the 
bitter and smoky bark of the tree on which he 
had taken refuge, when suddenly, he observed 
that those surrounding him were loaded with 
plums now just ripe, and the thought that if he 
could only pass to the next tree, he might be 
safe, flashed through his mind. 

The distance was scarcely ten fret, and yet to 
reach it, he must dare the ferocity of the yelling 
pack below, who, with fiery eyes and ivory teeth 
laid bare, waited anxiously to tear him in pieces. 
But Jean was one to whom all expedients were 
common. He saw to descend were death, and 
his only safety was in bridging the intervening 
space; and he immediately commenced cutting 
off with his stoat hunting-knife the top of the 
tree above him, after first carefully trimming it 
of all branches. 

If he can only sncceed in guiding the fall of 
the pole thus produced, so that one end may 
lodge firmly on the nearest tree, and thus form a 
bridge on which to cross, he may yet be saved; 
and the hope of life grows strong within him. 
Cut through at length, he sees it tremble—he 
exerts his feeble strength—it cracks—it slowly 
moves! 0, if it fails, there's no more hope for 
Jean! It falls, goes crashing through the with¬ 
ered leaves and smoky branches, and catches— 
moves again—but finally becomes firmly fixed in 
the opposite tree, while the end just severed (and 
which he had taken the precaution to firmly fas¬ 
ten with his hunting-belt) is safely secured, and 
a bridge is formed, on which to cross would re¬ 
quire a strong man's arms; but still the weak' 
tired and suffering hunter must dare or die. He 
seizes the frail support with both his hands and 
commences passing himself across, while his 
dangling fret, scarcely a man's height from the 
ground, seem the mark for an hundred fiends to 
precipitate themselves against. But their haste 
is his safety; and in their eagerness and thirst 
for blood, they hinder each other, and battling, 
they roll and rage in madness at their failure. 
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At this moment, as if to seal his fate, the 
treacherous branch to which he clung with eon- 
vulaive grasp, began to crack and bend. At such 
a time, fear in a brave strong man might be 
excused, and hope grow dim. But for poor 
Jean there seemed no hope. Even his broad 
Panama, as if forsaking its master, and influ¬ 
enced by the evening breeze, fell off and was 
borne away. As his eye glanced after it, his 
brain grew dizzy, and murmuring a prayer for 
mercy from Heaven, the faithless tree-top broke 
and he fell to the ground. 

Man's life hangs on a single hair, and oft the 
destiny of nations turns upon the smallest point, 
and it was thus with Jean Bragg; and to the 
simplest accident he owed his life. When his 
hat blew off, the crowd of wolves pursued, and 
he had gained the foot of the long-coveted tree 
before they, apprized by the loud cr&sh of his 
fell, came rushing on. And need was there of 
haste, fer scarcely had he gained the lowest 
branches before the merciless leaders of the 
hideous throng dashed at him, but missing their 
way so narrowly, that they famed away in their 
ugly and frightful jaws part of the hunter's 
clothes. But trembling and breathless, he felt 
that at least he was safe, and hastened at once to 
assuage those keen demands of appetite that 
had so nearly cost him his life; and the small 
sour fruit, smoked and sodden, seemed to his 
parched and fevered taste the most delicate of 
dainties. 

Somewhat refreshed and at length satiated, 
Jean observed for the first time that the sun was 
just sinking behind clouds of smoke that hov¬ 
ered over the flames now hidden by distance, 
like the vulture over the track of war and deso¬ 
lation, and the question at once arose in his 
mind, how was he to pass the night ? He knew 
that if he slept, it was but to fell into the raven¬ 
ous jaws of demons whose eyeballs he could see 
glaring around him like globules of fire, shining ( 
through the rapidly increasing darkness, and 
who, with parched Ups and snapping teeth, kept 
watch around. Securely buckling himself to 
the tree with his belt, he resolved to keep watch, 
if possible, through the live-long hours of dark¬ 
ness in silence, in hope that, wearied out and 
despairing of obtaining the morsel so longed for, 
they would leave him. This very silence in¬ 
duced sleep, and after vainly resisting the over¬ 
powering inclination, his eyes imperceptibly 
closed and he slept. 

How long he remained unconscious, he knew 
not ; but visions wild and fenciful chased in 
dreadful dreams repose away. The scenes of 
the day came before him, and the horrid acts 


seemed acted over again. It seemed to his dis¬ 
ordered fancy that a colossal phantom blacker 
than the darkest night encircled him with its 
huge sable arm; and the poor hunter shrieked 
piercingly in the midst of his slumber, for it 
seemed as if the cold and slimy contact of a 
tremendous snake were coming upon him, and 
he writhed and struggled with horrible convul¬ 
sions in the imaginary grasp of the sable being. 
And then it appeared as if he were suddenly 
carried away with appalling rapidity through an 
atmosphere as black as pitch, and dense as if it 
were one vast mass of soot. His tongue seemed 
paralysed, so that he could not give vent to the 
scream which he wished to send forth as an ex¬ 
pression of his agony, when he became aware 
that the shape of the colossal being was growing 
every instant more and more terrible. The legs 
and feet became elongated in the form of a tre¬ 
mendous serpent—the vast mass of moving, 
loathsome, undulating blackness stretching 
away to an incalculable distance, till at length 
it became lost in the soot-like gloom; while its 
head seemed turned to a multitude of wolves' 
heads, with gaping mouths and long red tongues, 
nodding and winking with those fiery eyes, that 
seemed to burn into his very soul and scorch 
his very blood with terror. 

But suddenly the demon stops, and his sable 
arms placed the dreamer upon the summit of a 
pillar shooting up from some unfathomable 
abyss, and shrieking aloud in tones so like the 
last loud plaintive neigh of his feithfol steed, 
mixed with the yells of grinning fiends innumer¬ 
able, that the sounds rang in the hunter's ears 
for years. The demon relinquished his hold 
upon his trembling prey, who instantly fell, 
screaming and shrieking horribly, through the 
air. 

But just as it appeared to the wretched Jean 
that he was about to be plunged headlong into 
the bottomless pit, he awoke with so convulsive 
a start, that the vast tree-trunk shook and quiv¬ 
ered as he clung to it in an agony of terror. 
Then he hung motionless—utterly motionless— 
for a few moments, striving to collect his scat¬ 
tered thoughts and deduce the conviction that it 
was all a dream. 

But such a dream—the deathbed knows no 
anguish, and the churchyard has seen no mental 
misery, more poignant than he had passed 
through in this phantasy. Still upon his haggard 
brow stood the big drops of terror, and still was 
the sense of an awful consternation upon his 
brain and heart. 

At length, when assured that there was noth¬ 
ing of reality in all that he had gone through, 
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A NIGHT AMONG WOLYia 


he meed himself only to see the glaring, horrid 
eyes of the wolres fixed upon him. And there 
he clung, silent and sleepless, until the rising 
sun cast its bright, glorious, wanning rays over 
the desolate and charred prairies. They glanced 
on him, warming his stiffened limbs and kindling 
within his despairing heart fresh hopes of life, 
and longings to escape the fate which half an 
hour before he had almost wished to dare, as a 
panacea for all his pains. He watched it as it 
climbed slowly np the vast blue arch until over¬ 
head it marked with shortening shadows the hour 
of noon, and hope again began to wane, as 
slowly it passed on its way to the golden gates of 
the west; and the conviction forced itself upon 
his mind that at last he most surely perish before 
another sun arose. He had become entirely 
reckless now, and loaded his pistols, determined, 
if he must fall, to bring death with him for some 
more of his ferocious persecutors. 

Suddenly he heard a distant yelling on the 
prairie like that which had sounded so dreadfully 
behind his flight. The wolves sprang to their 
feet and with pricked ears, listened. He looked 
towards the prairie, and could faintly discover a 
large buffalo bull plunging along over the plain, 
surrounded by a great herd of wolves, who were 
tearing him at every jump. Ho could even hear 
the low bellowing of the creature's agony— 
another victim 1—and his thirsty guardians 
started to join the chase. One after one they 
went, while those who staid behind would turn 
their heads to look wistfully back at him and 
whine and lick their dry chops. 

When the chase came in sight, off they started 
in a body with savage yells. He knew he should 
be safe now if he could get a fire kindled before 
they returned, if they did so at all. Before they 
were out of sight, he had reached the ground, and 
with trembling eagerness proceeded to light a 
fire with the help of die tinder-box which every 
ranger carries. He soon had a great biasing fire, 
and then curtailing a piece from the last wolf 
killed—for when they started off, he had fired his 
pistols after them, killing one and breaking the 
shoulder of another, who kept on yelling with 
the pack—he proceeded to roast it for food. 
Having eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he 
could now proceed to make provision for the 
night's rest. He gathered a great heap of wood 
and built a large blaring circle about the spot se¬ 
lected to sleep upon. The wolves came back in 
about an hour after he had made his arrange¬ 
ments for the night; but he now felt perfectly 
secure, for though he could see their hungry eyes 
shining all arouhd, and they kept up a continual 
howling all night long, he laid himself, down and 


slept soundly until morning, and when he awoke’ 
the wolves were all gone but one or two crunch¬ 
ing at the bones of yesterday's feast. He shot 
one of them and made a breakfast off of it. On 
picking up his gun, he found that although much 
torn and gnawed, it couldstill be used. He now 
took his course and started towards the settle* 
ments, which after a long tramp he reached safely. 


PETRIFIED CITY. 

The enterprising traveller, Mr. Ritchie, who 
proceeded, some years since, with an expedition 
from Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Africa, wrote as follows:—“As one 
of my friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew, touching the petrified 
city, situated seventeen days' jonrney from Tri¬ 
poli, by a caravan, to the southeast, and two 
days' journey south from Onguela, I told him 
what I had hoard from different persons, and par¬ 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit, 
who had been on the spot; that is to say, that it 
was a spacious city, of a round form, having 
great and small trees therein, furnished with shops 
with a large castle magnificently built. That be 
has seen there severed sorts of tree, the most 
part olive and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, 
or rather lead color. That he saw also figures of 
men, in postures of exercising their different em¬ 
ployments ; some holding in their hands staffs, 
others bread ; every one doing something; even 
women suckling their children, all of stone. 
That he went into the castle by three different 
gates, though there were many more; that them 
were guards at the gates, with pikes and javelins 
in theur hands. In short that he saw in this won¬ 
derful city, many sorts of animals, as camels, 
horses, asses, and sheep, and various birds, all of 
stone, and of the color above-mentioned." 


PLAYING WILLIAM TELL. 

In Pittstown, Renssellaer County, N. Y., Hor¬ 
ace H. Wadsworth, with his rifle at arm's length 
at twenty paces, shot a potato from the head of a 
young man named Crogan. The potato was cut 
m two, and by the force of the ball a wale as big 
as a man’s finger was raised on Crogan's head, 
and the poor fellow thought his skull was split, 
though no blood was drawn nor any real harm 
done. The truth is, a party in the tavern, some¬ 
what elevated, had been discussing the story of 
William Tell, and that led to the perilous triaL 
Crogan says it was the first and last time that 
be will ever stand as a live illustration of Swiss 
patriotism.— Boston Transcript . 


Sharp Work. —Professor Gould, in a recent 
lecture on astronomy, at New Orleans, said, 
when the great book of Copernicus was being 
published in 1543, the populace were so exas¬ 
perated against his new doctrine that they threat¬ 
ened to destroy the printing-office, and “ printers 
set it up with a composing stick in one hand 
and a gun in the other." They must have had 
smart compositors in those days. Of course 
they must have set type with their teeth, both 
hands being occupied. 
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FAREWELL TO T£EE, ERIN. 


IT WTHHT WOODBIHX. 


Farewell to thee, Erin, them home of my childhood; 

I’ve wandered a&r ’neath the shade of thy wild-wood, 

I Lave roamed through thy valleys, thy mountains roved 
o’er, 

And now I am leaving thy dearly loved shore. 

Row oft by the streamlet Fve wandered at even, 

To gmm on the glory that shone from the heaven— 

TUI my heart, in its loving, deemed the star* ne’er could be 
An bright elsewhere as in Erin, the gem of the sea. 

Ibe memories of home softly round me aae stealing, 

And moving the waters of love and deep feeling; 

And I sigh for the oot, by the wide spreading wild-wood, 
And the maiden who shared all my griefe in my ohildhood. 

But fide hath ordained that for away I mast ream, 

To flght in the behalf of my country and home; 

To battle for freedom; oar feir Ireland to save 
From the grasp of the tyrant—or else find a grave. 

Ikr, for o’er the ocean oar vessel is flying, [lag; 

While the wind through the white sails in sorrow Is sigh- 
And echoes back sadly to our passionate grieving, 

A dirge for the homes and the land we are leaving. 

Then fen thee well, Erin, I know not if o'er 
I shall view thy lair plains and thy cottages dear; 
Should I fell in the strife, then my last words shall bo 
The name of my Alline, and a fere well to thee. 


ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


BT HOW AID STANHOPE. 

"I bat, she’s one of a thousand, my mother. 
Such wit, such loveliness, such vivacity." 

“ Ah, my son, I fear you have in this instance 
been led away by outside show. Did I not know 
Ellen Varney well, I would not say one word 
against your proposal; but I do know her well. 
She is not the girl to make you a good wife. 
And were she even an excellent girl—which she 
could not be under the circumstances I am about 
to state—you would do wrong in a measure to 
take her for a wife. You know Lucius Warren 
has waited upon her nearly two yean; and she 
has always given him encouragement until she 
found you. You are no better than he, but he 
has no money, and you have. Your few thou¬ 
sand dollars have attracted her. It is no noble 
quality she has detected in you, take my word 
for it." 

"Youmistake her, mother. She does love 
me, well—and for myself, too; for she has told 
me so in language not to be mistaken. I tell 
you she is one of a thousand." 

“ But I know her, my son, and I cannot see 
you take an unworthy partner to your bosom 
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without using all my efforts to save you. Ah, 
you do not yet know how much of your future 
welfare depends upon the wife you shall choose. 
Look upon the home you would have when your 
poor old mother is gone." 

“ Speak not so, my mother. I cannot bear to 
hear yon." 

“ Bnt, my son, I cannot always remain with 
you. You know that. You have been my only 
care for years. I have loted you well, and I 
know that you have loved me in return, so all my 
cares have been joys, and all my labors for ydu 
only so many sources of blessedness. But the 
time must come when yon will have no mother; 
and then who shall take that mother’s place? 
When you are worn and weary with the business 
of the day, who shall give you peace and com¬ 
fort ? Remember, my boy, what you will want 
for a home. It is not a beautiful face, nor is it 
wit and vivacity—though these are worthy 
qualities in a woman who is worthy of them. 
Think calmly of Ellen Varney, and see if you 
can find—I mean not to praise myself, but yet I 
will ask it—can you find the signs of your moth¬ 
er’s home qualities in her 1" 

“ But, mother, you—you are prejudiced. You 
donotlike Ellen. You have seen some little 
thing which you did not like, and hence you 
fancy she is not the girl I think she is." 

"I have seen some things in her which I did 
not like, Vulcain. I will tell you one, if you will 
listen." 

" Tell me." 

“ Then, only last week I was at her mother’s. 
While I was there, a poor blind man came to the 
door and asked for food. He was cold and hun 
gry, and his limbs were weak and tremulous. 
The servant-girl had gone out, and there was tto 
fire in the kitchen. The only fire in the house, 
was in their little, back sitting-room. Ellen at 
first objected to admitting the old man to the 
house, though she thought he might have some 
food out of doors. But her mother saw my look, 
and she admitted him. I proposed having him 
come into the sitting-room where he could warm 
himself, but Ellen came nigh going into parox¬ 
ysms at the bare idea. She said she could not 
remain in the room with such a * horrid creature I* 
And so the poor, shivering old man was forced 
to sit down in the cold kitchen and eat. The 
door was left ajar at the suggestion of Ellen, 
who feared that the * old wTetch,* as she termed 
him, might steal something. In a few moments 
the old man’s dog came into the sitting-room, 
and crawling up to where Ellen sat, he wagged 
his tail and whined imploringly. He either 
wanted food or drink. She started up and gave 
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ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


him a kick that sent him crying away to his mas¬ 
ter. The noble brute bad led his poor blind 
owner over the earth when aU other friends had 
forsaken him. And this was the treatment the 
noble animal received at Ellen Varney's hands. 
I was sick at heart when I came away y but I 
came not until I had bade the old man follow me. 
That was the man who remained here two nights, 
and in whose conversation we found so much 
pleasure and profit.*' 

44 But Ellen—a—has very sensitive feelings, I 
know. Her nerves are not strong," returned the 
son, somewhat perplexed. 

“And is such the woman for the wife of one 
who wants love and care through all the dark 
hours of a lifetime ? Suppose you were some¬ 
time to be struck blind ?" 

44 O, mother, you wrong Ellen, now. Whom 
she loved she would protect and care for.’* 

44 1 don’t know, my son. I fear, were you to 
become maimed in body, now, she would leave 
you at once.** 

44 There, now I know you are prejudiced, or 
you would not have spoken those words. I 
know you do not understand Ellen." 

4t I will say no more, Vulcain. I have only 
spoken for your good, for I fear you do not fully 
realize the vast importance of the choice you are 
to make for a wife. You know what home is; 
and remember that all of your future home on 
earth will depend upon the character of the wife. 
One word more, my son: Poor Julia Lawrence 
loves you truly and well. You should not have 
turned from her." 

44 But I never, never, gave Julia any hopes of 
being my wife. If she loves me, how can I help 
it ? She is not the girl that Ellen is. I tell you, 
Ellen is one of a thousand. She loves me, and 
I love her.** 

44 Very well, my child ; I only hope that ere 
your fate is irrevocably fixed, you may know ex¬ 
actly how much Ellen Varney loves you." 

After this the son went to attend to important 
business, and the mother was left alone. 

Vulcain St. Egbert was twenty-two years of 
age, and was just upon the point of going into 
business. His father had come over from France, 
at the accession of Louis XVIII. He had loved 
Napoleon, and when the mighty hero was ban¬ 
ished to Elba, the elder St. Egbert came to 
America, and hero his only child was born. 
When the father died, he left his widow, in keep¬ 
ing for his son, ten thousand dollars, also leav¬ 
ing the same amonnt for her use and comfort. 
Vulcain was then only ten years of age, and 
since then, his mother had kept him at school 
at hot own expense, being resolved that when he 


came of age he should have his patrimony un¬ 
touched for such business as he might select to 
prosecute. 

And now Vulcain was going into business. 
Under the careful superintendence of his mother, 
the ten thousand dollars bad more than doubled, 
and he was now able to buy out one of the most 
extensive business places in the town. An old 
man had grown gray, and accumulated a fortune, 
in his store, and he now sold out to Vulcain St. 
Egbert. But none in the town, save the youth 
and his mother, and the old merchant and his at¬ 
torney, knew the extent of Vulcain’s wealth. 
Those who knew him, knew that he had consid¬ 
erable, but they knew not how much. 

Not far from whore Vulcain lived, resided a 
poor widow who had an only child—a Mrs. 
Lawrence, who supported herself by hard labor, 
though of late years her child had been of much 
assistance to her. Julia Lawrence was nineteen, 
and though not so fair and beautiful as some, 
yet she was a lovely and loving girl. 8he pos¬ 
sessed a noble look—a soft, winning noble¬ 
ness—and it required acquaintance to develop 
all her beauty. She had been a schoolmate and 
playmate of Vulcain, and she loved him for his 
noble qualities of heart and soul. And once 
Vulcain had loved her; but as ho came nigh to 
his commencement of business, and it became 
known that he had considerable money, people 
began to court his favors. Among this class 
were Mrs. Varney and her daughter Ellen. The 
latter had a quick, flashing wit, the transitory 
brightness of which hid its shallowness. And 
she had some outward beauty, too. Her mother 
had commenced the onset—for it had been calm¬ 
ly planned that the young man should be caught 
and secured. She commenced the work by very 
adroitly leading Vulcain’s mind astray. To 
this end she brought the whole force of her social 
powers to bear, and gradually she made him feel 
that by associating with poor people, he was los¬ 
ing his influence in society. This point was not 
presented bare and unrelieved, for had it been, 
Vulcain’s soul would have scorned the idea; but 
the way was curiously paved for it, and it came 
upon him unawares. He was caught and ensnar¬ 
ed, and Ellen’s influence she thought complete. 
Vulcain knew not how Julia Lawrence wept all 
alone in her chamber, for be knew not how truly 
she had loved him. Ah, he knew not his own 
heart. It was in a state of fusion, caught and 
bound by elements not congenial with his nature, 
and living upon the ideal alone. 

It was on the first of January when Vuleain 
concluded the bargain with Mr. Forbes, the man 
of whom be was to buy. He paid down seven- 
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teen thousand dollars in cash, and the store with 
all its contents was his. That evening he came 
home and held a long consultation with his 
mother, upon a simple subject that he had held 
in contemplation for some time; and in the end, 
she agreed with his opinion. 

"And now," said the mother, after this matter 
was disposed of, “ I suppose in the coming spring 
jou mean to take a wife." 

" I think of it," replied Vulcain." 

" And are you still determined to make Ellen 
Varney your partner?" 

"Of course" 

" I wish you could know her better, my son.” 

" I know her well enough. I have made my¬ 
self acquainted with her character, and I like it. 
And then her station in society is good." 

" Ah, Vulcain, there is the rock upon which 
your bark may founder. Station in society is 
of much importance, I will admit, but stand up 
now, like a man as you are—stand up before me 
—look me in the eye—and then tell me if you 
want a wife to give you station in society! You 
want an honest, noble-hearted, pure-souled wife, 
and then, be she plebeian or patrician, her station 
will be with your own. You forget your own 
honor when you allow such a thought to enter 
your mind. You are what the world calls hand¬ 
some—your features are noble, your hair is dark, 
glossy, and curling, and hence has Ellen-" 

" Stop, my mother; you do not surely know 
Ellen Varney. I tell you she is one of a thou¬ 
sand." 

"No, Vulcain, it is you who know her not. 
You have only seen her when she was prepared 
for your reception. I have been intimate in the 
family, and I know all her domestic qualities. 
O, my son, not for worlds would I thus speak of 
Ellen Varney, were it not that your whole future 
of earthly happiness is dependent upon your 
choice here. But we will say no more about it 
now. Seal not your vows with her until you have 
studied her character more careftrfiy." 

" Vulcain was perplexed, but he knew that his 
mother meant only for his good, and he was not 
offended. On the next , morning he started for 
the city, where he was going to purchase goods, 
and Mr. Forbes accompanied him, partly to set¬ 
tle up his own affairs, and partly to introduce 
his youthful successor to the merchants of the 
metropolis. He was to be gone a week. On the 
fourth day of his absence, his mother received a 
letter from him, in which he stated that he had 
not quite money enough with him to do as he 
wished to do, and asking her to send him five 
hundred dollars. She did so., at once, and wrote 
a fond letter in reply. 


That evening Mrs. St. Egbert called in upon 
Mrs. Varney. She found the mother and daugh¬ 
ter both at home, and she was kindly welcomed. 

" Have you heard from Vulcain, since he left !" 
asked Mrs. Varney, after various other topics had 
been touched upon. 

"Yes, I received a letter from him to day," 
replied Mrs. St. Egbert, in a low, sad tone. 

" When is he going to buy Forbes out ?" con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Varney, not seeming to notice the 
tone of the answer she had just received. 

" Well, they had some talk on the subject the 
day before my son went away. I think if Vul¬ 
cain should look over his account, he would find 
himself—-well, perhaps he will have to work dili¬ 
gently. A month ago he felt sure he had a 
number of thousand dollars, but from the tone of 
his letter, to-day, I am sure he finds himself with 
not so much money as he needed. However, he 
has found a good friend who can furnish him 
with a little. But I care not so much about that. 
I see by the same letter that he has lost one of 
his eyes!" 

" Lost an eye!” gasped Ellen. " You don*t 
mean so!” 

" He has, Ellen—lost it entirely. But he has 
one good one left which he can use." 

"O, mercy!" cried the affrighted girl, "how 
horribly he must look with only one eye. 0, 
I never could bear the sight of a one-eyed man. 
That dreadful socket—all shrunk away and hol¬ 
low ! How did he lose it ?" 

" He didn't write me how. But then it will 
not hurt him for business." 

"0, how dreadfully, dread-t hlly, he must 
look!" murmured Ellen, spasmodically. "And 
he hasn't so much money as he thought he had ?' 

" No. He must have been spending money 
lately—he must have spent a great deal; I am 
sure of it. But I care not for that. He is young 
and healthy, and business is before him." 

" But only one eye 1 But he can have a glass 
one put in." 

" No, that would be impossible. The nature 
of the loss is such that art cannot do anything 
for it." 

" How dreadful he must look!” repeated Ellen, 
shuddering. 

"And do you suppose it hurt him any?" said 
Mrs. St. Egbert, severely. 

" O, it must have hurt him. But what is that 
compared with the looks of the thing ?" 

"And what are simple looks, compared with 
the loss?" 

After this the conversation was dull and un¬ 
pleasant, and ere long Mrs. St. Egbert took her 
leave. Two days after that her son came home. 
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mid on that very evening a servant came from 
Mrs. Varney's with a note for Volcain. The 
young man recognized Ellen’s hand, and he 
opened the missive eagerly. It read as follows: 

"To Vulcain St. Egbert. D$ar Sir ,— 
However painful it must be for me to pen these 
lines, still duty bids me do it. If there has been 
in your bosom any thoughts of a union between 
ns other than that of common friendship, I hope 
yon will banish it from this time. I sincerely 

f ty yon in your misfortune, but more than that 
cannot do. I cannot unite myself for life to a 
man whose very face would make me shudder, 
•very time I looked at it. 

" Y ours very respectfully, Ells* Varney.” 

The yonng man read the missive through twice, 
and then he handed it to his mother. 

"In mercy’s name, what does she mean?” 
he uttered. 

His mother read the note, and she smiled as 
•he laid it down. 

" What do you think of it, my son ?” 

" Think 1 Why—I know not what to think. 
You know something of it. Now what is it ? 
Tell me.” 

" But first answer me, my son. What kind of 
love can the girl have felt for you who wrote 
this note ? Answer me ?” 

“ But I first must know what she thinks, and 
then I may answer.” 

" Well—she thinks you have lost one of your 
eyes, and that a glass one cannot be put in its 
place. And she also thinks that you have not 
so much money as you thought you had.” 

“ But how should she have thought this ?” 

“ Why, I must confess that I am at the bot¬ 
tom of it. I was in there on the evening after I 
received your letter, and upon their asking after 
you, I told them I saw by your letter that you 
had lost one of your eyes, and the only feeling 
Ellen expressed was horror at the thought of 
how you would look. They also asked me if, or 
when, you were going to buy Forbes out. I did 
not tell them that the thing was already done, 
but I told them I thought, if you were to look 
over your money, you would not find so much 
as you thought you had a month ago. I also 
told them you had to borrow some to get through 
in Boston; and also that I thought you had been 
spending much money very recently. All of 
which, you know, is strictly true. And if, in the 
result, I meant to deceive, the end must justify 
the means, for in no other earthly way could I 
have shown you Ellen’s true character.” 

The youth bowed his head in silent thought, 
Mid for half an hour he spoke not a word. Dur¬ 
ing that time a new spirit seemed to spring to 
life within him. His thoughts wandered away 


to the lowly widow's cot, and he knew that be¬ 
neath that roof was one who loved him. The 
assurance was not such an assurance as he had 
had of Ellen’s love—it was a calm, solemn truth 
which his soul embraced without a lingering 
doubt 

"We will speak of this in the morning,” he at 
length said, and then he retired. 

When he came down to breakfast his face was 
lighted up by a look of calm, self satisfied joy. 

" My mother,” he said, taking her hand, " for¬ 
give me for the doubts I have held of your judg¬ 
ment. Half of this long night have I laid awake 
and pondered upon the snbject we have conven¬ 
ed so much upon of late. I can only say now 
that Ellen Varney is not what I could have wish¬ 
ed. The woman who can fling away a loved 
object for so slight a cause is not surely the com¬ 
panion for a lifetime. She could not have loved 
me for what there wps good or true in me. It 
cost me a pang last night—a torturing one—but 
it is past now. I must away to business early 
this morning, but we will converse further upon 
the subject this evening.” 

* # # # * 

"My dear Mr. Forbes,” said Mrs. Varney, 
meeting that gentleman in the street—Ellen was 
with her—" so it seems that young St. Egbert 
will not purchase your store, after all ?” 

" No—don’t think he will, madam,” replied 
the blunt old man. 

" So I was informed. Poor youth! He must 
have spent a great deal of money lately.” 

"Yes—I think he must. He paid me seven¬ 
teen thousand dollars in cash about a week ago.” 

"What? Paid you—seventeen thousand— 
A— But—" 

" He bought my store, madam, over a week 
ago, and is now sole owner,” said the old man, 
while Mrs. Varney was stammering. 

" But I was told that he had to borrow money 
to—to—” 

"Ah, yes. After having paid away twenty- 
three thousand dollars of his own, he wrote up to 
his mother for a few hundred, which she sent 
him, he being determined to buy for cash.” 

The scheming mother and daughter went home 
with a peculiarly annoying little insect in each 
ear. 

Very soon the old sign came'down from the 
great brick store, and a new one went up in it* 
place, with the name—" Vulcan St. Egbert.” 

* # * * * 

" Mrs. St. Egbert, how could you tell me such 
a falsehood f” Mrs. Varney indignantly asked, 
as she met the former lady for the first time after 
the interview last alluded to between them. It 
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was in front of St. Egbert’s store they met, and 
Ellen was present. 

" Surely/’ returned Mrs. St Egbert, calmly, 
" I told you nothing untrue.” 

"Did yon not inform us that your son had 
lost one of his eyep ?” 

" Yes—I believe I did,” answered the lady, 
with a smile. " I told you I saw by my son's 
letter that he had lost an—eye. If you will look 
at his sign yon will see what I meant Don’t 
you see—he spells his name now * V-u-1 c-a-n,' 
having left out the i. Before going into business 
he resolved to adopt the English method of spell¬ 
ing the Christian name. He conferred with me, 
and I advised him to do it. Don't yon think it 
sounds better? or, at any rate, that it looks 
better?” 

" But—but—you surely meant for ns to un¬ 
derstand differently, for you spoke of his having 
one eye left.” 

"Ah—yes—I remember. I said he had one 
left which he could use. I meant that if he clung 
to the i, he could have it for use by spelling out 
his whole name— Saint Egbert. Don't you see ?” 

The indignant schemer was upon the point of 
giving vent to some very severe rebuke, but the 
approach of a third party prevented it—and they 
separated. 

Not many days after this Vulcan St. Egbert 
visited at the Widow Lawrence's. Julia found 
it hard to compose herself, but she succeeded in 
doing it, and at length she conversed freely. 
The young man was astonished at the thought 
that now presented itself. Once he had preferred 
Ellen Varney to this noble, lovely being! But 
his eyes were open now, and so was his heart; 
and ere he left the widow's cot that night he 
held not a thought of love which Julia did not 
know. She wept, for she could not help it, but 
her tears were gentle dews, distilled of heaven, 
giving new life to the once blighted bud, and 
cansing it to blossom as the full rose. 

Years have passed since then, and many— 
many times, has Vulcan St. Egbert blessed the 
hour that led his heart back to the widow's cot; 
and now he can truly say, as he holds his wife 
to his bosom—" Thou art one of a thousand.” 

And Julia often answers— 

"And the rest of the thousand can be easily 
found by those who can distinguish the false from 
ttie real. Noble women are plenty in our land.” 

He that never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own deprava¬ 
tion ; and he that has never enjoyed the summit 
of prosperity, is equally ignorant how far the 
iniquity of others can go. For our adversity will 
excite temptations in ourselves, our pro s perity in 
others. 


3 TABLE TALK. VfO 

SAMUEL ROGERS’S TAJBL1 

What a treat it must have been 
with Samuel Rogers, and hear hii 

personal reminiscences of the grea _, 

warriors, poets, statesmen, artists, actors, send 
beautiful women of eig h ty years ago, the most stir¬ 
ring and Augustan of die world's modern his¬ 
tory 1 The memory of his contemporaries has 
preserved some of his aneodotes, and here are a 
few of them. They illastmte the social atmos¬ 
phere that surrounded the poet. 

" I saw Garrick act only once—the part of 
Ranger, in the * Suspicious Husband.’ I remem¬ 
ber that there was a great crowd, and that we 
waited long in a dark passage of the theatre, on 
our way to the pit. I was then a little boy. My 
father had promised to take me to see Garrick in 
Lear, but a fit of the mumps kept me at home. 
Before his going abroad, Garrick's attraction had 
much decreased; Sir William Weller Ptpys said 
that the pit was often almost empty. But, on 
his return to England, people were mad about 
seeing him; and Sir George Beaumont and sev¬ 
eral others used frequently to get admission into 
the pit before the doors were opened to the pub¬ 
lic, by means of bribing the attendants, who bade 
them 'be sure, as soon as the crowd rushed in, 
to pretend to be in a preat heat, and to wipe their 
faces, as if they had Just been struggling for en¬ 
trance.' ”-" Boddington had a wretchedly bad 

memory; and in order to improve it, he attended 
Feinagle's lectures on the Art of Memory. Soon 
after, somebody asked Boddington the name of 
the lecturer, and for his life, he could not recol¬ 
lect it.”-" John Kemble was often amusing 

when he had had a good deal of wine. He ana 
two friends were returning to town in an open 
carriage from the Priory (Lord Aberconrs), 
where they had dined; and as they were waiting 
for change at a toll-gate, Kemble, to the amaze¬ 
ment of the toll keeper, called out in the tone of 
Holla, * We seek no change ; and, least of all, 
such change as he would bring us.' When Kem¬ 
ble was living at Lausanne, he used to feel rather 
jealous of Mont Blanc; he disliked to hear peo¬ 
ple always asking, * How does Mont Blanc look 
this morning V ”—I onoe dined with Curran 
in the public room of the chief inn at Greenwich, 
when he talked a great deal, and, as usual, with 
considerable exaggeration. Speaking of some¬ 
thing which he would not do on any inducement, 
he exclaimed, vehemently, * I would rather be 
hanged upon twenty gibbets.’ * Don't yon think, 
sir, that one would be enough for you ?* said a 
girl, a stranger, who was sitting at a table next 
to us. I wish you could have seen Curran's face. 
He was absolutely confounded—struck dumb.” 
-“ Lord Nelson was a remarkably kind-heart¬ 
ed man. I have seen him spin a teetotum with 
his one hand, a whole evening, for the amuse¬ 
ment of some children. I heard him once dur¬ 
ing dinner utter many bitter complaints (which 
Lady Hamilton vainly attempted to check) of 
the way he had been treated at court that fore¬ 
noon—the queen had not condescended to take 
the slightest notice of him. In truth, Nelson 
was hated at court; they were jealous of his 
fame.” 
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THE AST OP SLEEPING. 




lutes to an absent friend. 


*TTj cold without, the now is drifted round, 

The feieto no thiok on svery tree. 

And In my heart a kindred gloom abound*, 

For where thou art not winter reign* lor me. 

How strong the lore that bind* the heart to heart, 

Not like “ the feding fcncy of the hour,” 

It hold* u* bondmen under sorrow’s smart, 

In joy or woe obedient to it* power. 

How prised the memory of kindly deeds, 

And friendship’s tokens, are they not most dear! 

And, whan afer, the lonely heart still feeds 
On thought* of what was when our friend* were near. 

Ah! ’tl* a troubled sleep the exile knows, 

Broken by dreams, and feneiefl born of lore, 

Bough i* the mountain, deep the stream that flows, 
Whene’er in sleep we phase our heart’s lost dors. 

We nerer hear a kind and tender word, 

But It will eall to mind a friend most dear; 

And the sweet echo to a roioe once heard, 

In every gentle tone we seem to hear. 


THE ART OF SLEEPING. 


BT THE OLD 'UJT. 


Pooh Sancho Panza has been immeasurably 
laughed at for bis exclamation, " Blessings on 
the man who first invented sleep 1” but we fancy 
that we shall he able to prove that his expres¬ 
sion was perfectly correct, and that the pursuit 
of sleep under difficulties is an art and science, 
requiring talent and cultivation for success. But 
this we cannot well do without resorting to our 
old trick of story-telling. 

Some dozen years since, while sojourning at 
Williamsburg, we went one glorious summer 
evening to Niblo's Garden to witness a French 
vaudeville company from New Orleans. The 
weather was as fine as a night at Naples; the 
moon rose without a cloud; the air was tropical, 
and suggestive of the necessity of white panta¬ 
loons and vest. The play was a very attractive 
one, and the performances long—extending, in 
fact, into the morning. When the “ school was 
dismissed/' the weather had become threatening; 
but not, as we thought, immediately betokening 
a storm; so we set out to foot it down Grand 
Street to the ferry. About half way down, a 
sudden thunder storm, accompanied by a perfect 
deluge of nun, broke over the devoted streets. 
An awning and a doorway afforded us temporary 
shelter till there was a lull in the peltings of the 
pitiless storm. 


Between drops, as it were, we finally made our 
way to the ferry-house, where no lantern was 
displayed, and where two ruffianly proprietors of 
a leaky boat assured us that their craft—they, 
themselves, looked in the dim light very much 
like river-pirates—was the dnly conveyance for 
crossing the stream, and offered to ferry us over 
for the modest sum of ten dollars. liking neith¬ 
er the men nor their terms, we concluded to take 
lodgings at some hotel in the city; hut in all 
Grand Street, and in all Broadway, there was 
none open. The “All Nations,” which we oc¬ 
casionally patronized, because it commanded a 
pleasant view of Trinity churchyard, was her¬ 
metically sealed, and though we used up our 
walking-stick, and a cane we borrowed of a be¬ 
nevolent watchman, in seeking to make an im¬ 
pression on the auditorium of the porter, we 
were compelled to relinquish the attempt. Wet, 
tired, sleepy, the pleasant prospect before ns was 
that of walking the streets till morning. Diving 
down a by-street, a light in a window attracted 
ns, and we entered a low-browed room, with a 
sanded floor, and benches ranged around it; a 
sort of parcel eating-house, parcel bar-room and 
parcel variety store. We were compelled to 
seek its shelter, uninviting as it was, by the rain, 
which descended in furious torrents just as we 
reached the door. The proprietor of the estab¬ 
lishment, a venerable individual in a green 
baize jacket, sold at his counter liquors of all 
kinds, and cigars of every villanous flavor. Co¬ 
ney Island clams, Blue Point oysters, cakes, 
marbles, candy, knitting needles, ice cream, fine- 
tooth combs, castor oil, soap, sassafras, India 
rubber, musk-melons, dried codfish and snuff. 
Selecting from this assortment half a dozen of 
the least ambiguous cakes, to authorize us to a 
seat for a few moments, we looked around us. 

A seedier set of individuals than those who 
rested on the sorrounding benches our eyes nev¬ 
er beheld. They seemed to be clad in the refuse 
of a Rag Fair; a Parisian chiffonier would have 
disdained to wear any of their garments. With 
arms folded, legs crossed, and hats and cap* 
pulled down over their brows, they were all in 
attitudes of profound repose, with the exception 
of one foot, which each of these singular figures 
kept in perpetual motion, up and down, side¬ 
ways or semicircularly. A sandy-haired waiter, 
evidently a London cockney, kept perambulating 
the room like a sentinel, holding a little rat t a n 
in his hand. We watched his motions narrowly, 
and observed that when one of the loafers ceased 
to agitate his foot, he received a sharp cut from 
the rattan across the toe, with the admonition of 
“ Vake up, Mr. Ferguson—yon can't sleep 'ere!” 
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One of the wretched men, whose foot did not 
exhibit the required vitality, even after receiving 
the admonitory cat, was seised by the collar by 
the waiter, dragged from his seat, and uncere¬ 
moniously ejected into the street. This awful 
example, which created an unwonted disturb¬ 
ance, roused every individual* in the room to 
unusual activity. Each one seemed anxious to 
prove his wakefulness by coughing, whistling, or 
scuffling on the floor. The waiter, after grimly 
surveying the same with a smile of satanic satis¬ 
faction, condescended to sit down by us and ad¬ 
dress us a few words. 

"A ram set of customers, mister !” was his 
opening remark. 

“ Ton mean they come here for rum/' 

“ They buys just one glass apiece,” said he; 
“cost's ’em three-pence, and that gives them the 
freedom of the room—-just as your cakes does 
youm.” 

“Ah!” 

“But, 'cordin’ to the reglations of the guvVr 
yonder, ve don’t allow no sleepin’ on the premi¬ 
es. The werry moment ve detex von hasleep, 
hout ’e goes—just as hi .served that ’ere chap 
just now. They haint got no other place to 
sleep in, ’cept the streets, and there the police 
stirs ’em up continually; so you see they lams 
’ow to behave themselves.” 

“Well, they're all wide awake now,” said we. 

“ Never you think it, mister,” said the waiter. 
“ Ah 1 they’re the downiest, owdaciousest set of 
scamps you ever see. They've larned to wiggle 
their feet while they're fast as a top. Long as 
they keep a teetering their toes, they’re safe. 
Hullo there, old Blue Cap! vake up, or I'll be 
arter you vith the sharpest kind of a stick.” 

The admonished individual stirred uneasily, 
and began to whistle “ Dandy Jim.” 

“ That 'ere covey's the downiest of all,” said 
the waiter, half admiringly. “ I'm blessed if he 
haint larned to whistle * Ginger Blue ’ ven he's 
as fast as the Seven Sleepers. But ve’ve put a 
•top to 'Ginger Blue,' and now he's lamin' 
another tune. Ve 'as to vatch 'im werry nar¬ 
rowly, and ve alien detex 'im by a kinder 'uski- 
ness in the demi- semiquaven. I gets *alf a dol¬ 
lar a veek hextra on account of my musical 
hear. Hullo 1 there's a false note 1 Confound 
the feller 1 'E's hasleep agin. Take up, Mr. 
Ferguson 1” 

Having seen a new chapter of human nature, 
and the weather having cleared up, we bade adieu 
to the establishment, and sallied forth once more 
in pursuit of a lodging. Fortunately, the City 
Hotel was open. 

“Got a spare bedl” 


“ Yes’sr—cords on 'em.” 

The way we sunk into that bed—the way we 
slept—the way we didn't hear the breakfast- 
gong, and the roar of the imperial city waking 
up at daybreak—is nobody's business but ours. 
We never slept sounder, and never, on awaking, 
and on recalling the scene of the past night, had 
a more vivid impression of the profundity of 
Sancho Panza's philosophy. 


A REMARKARIAg CLIMATE. 

The climate of the Khasia mountains, which 
lie northeast from Calcutta, and are separated by 
the valley of the Burrampooter River from the 
Himalaya range, is remarxable for the inordinate 
fell of rain—the greatest it is said, which has 
ever been recorded. Mr. Yule, an English gen¬ 
tleman, established the fact that in tne single 
month of August, 1841, there fell 264 inches of 
rain, or twenty-two feet, of which twelve and a half 
feet fell in the space of Jive consecutiwe day*. This 
astonishing fact is confirmed by two other Eng¬ 
lish travellers, who measured thirty inches of ram 
in twenty-four hours, and during seven months 
above five hundred inches. This terrific rain 
fell is attributed to the abruptness of the moun¬ 
tains which face the Bay of Bengal, and the in¬ 
tervening flat swamps two hundred miles in ex¬ 
tent. Tne district of the excessive rain is ex¬ 
tremely limited, and but a few degrees further 
west rain is said to be almost unknown, and the 
winter fells of snow to seldom exceed two inches. 
—Boston Atlas . 


AN AMUSING MISTAKE. 

A gentleman of Dount was going out in his 
carriage to make some calls with his wife, when 
he discovered that he had left his visiting cards. 
Ae ordered his footman, recently come into his 
service, to go to the mantelpiece in his sitting- 
room, and bring the cards he should see there. 
The servant did as he was ordered, retained the 
articles to be used as he was directed, and off 
started the gentleman, sending in the footman 
with cards wherever the “ not at home ” occurred. 
As these were very numerous, he turned to his 
servant with the question—“ How many cards 
have you left ?” “ Well, sir,” says the footman, 
very innocently, “ there's the king of spades, the 
six of hearts and the ace of clubs r' “The 
deuce!” exclaimed his master. “ That's gone,” 
said John .—New York Mirror . 


SCHOOL LES80N. 

“ Napoleon Alexis Dobbs, come up here and 
say your lesson. What makes boys grow 1” 

“ It is the rain, sir.” 

“ Why do not men grow?” 

“ Because they carry an umbrella, which keeps 
off the rain.” 

“ What makes a young man and woman fell 
in love?” 

“ Because one of 'em has a heart of steel, and 
t'other has a heart of flint; and when they come 
together, they strike fire, and that is love.' 

“ That’s right. Now you may go and plague 
the gals.” So sags Simon. 
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HY EDEN HOME. 


IT 18TH1K B. 8TBATT0K. 


Has earth a dearer spot than this? 

A home more bright with happineee? 

More watched a neat? 

Where every object aenda a charm 
Of eweet, wild h&rmoniee, that calm 
The soul’s onreet? 

Where every white-robed image seems, 
Like genii strayed from poesj’s dreams, 
To guard from wrong— 

Where every hour the momenta bring, 
Blips, like a fry on silver wing, 

Gaily along. 

Where every song oar birdie tells, 

Like angel-echo, floats and swells 
With hallowed trill— 

And every gift with thought is wove, 

Of him who shares this home of Krre, 
And shields from ill. 


0, earth holds not so blest a home 
Ae this, where two souls blend in one, 
Bo truly woven! 

My Eden home! God grant its light 
Be ever holy, ever bright— 

A type of heaven. 


THE IiVND&ED DOLLAR BILL. 


BY ANSON B. CLIFFOBD. 


Mb. John Sombbs was a merchant, doing 
business in a thriving country village. He had 
two clerks in his employ, both of them faithful 
and industrious, but with some difference in mi¬ 
nor points of character. Peter White was twenty- 
two years of age, the child of a now widowed 
mother, and in his choice of a profession he had 
only been governed by the desire to yield to his 
mother and self the surest means of honest sup¬ 
port. Walter Sturgis was of the same age, and 
equally as honest, but he paid more attention to 
the outward appearance of things, than did his 
companion. For instance, it galled him to be 
obliged to put on his frock and overalls, and 
help pack up pork, potatoes, and so on ; while 
Peter cared not what he did so long as his mas¬ 
ter required it, and it was honest. 

One day Mr. Somers called the two young 
men into his counting-room and closed the door 
after them. His countenance looked troubled, 
and it was some moments before he spoke. 

" Boys,” he said, at length, " I have been do¬ 
ing a very foolish thing. I have lent my name 
to those I thought my friends, and they have 
ruined me. I gave them accommodation notes, 
and they promised solemnly that these notes 
should not pass from their hands save to such 


men as I might accept. Of oourse I took their 
notes in exchange. They have now failed and 
cleared out, and have left my paper in the mar¬ 
ket to the amount of seven thousand dollars. I 
may arise again, but I must give up my buainem. 
Everything in the store is attached, and I am 
left utterly powerless to do business now. I 
have looked over your accounts, and I find that 
I owe you about a hundred dollars each. Now 
I have just one hundred dollars in money, sad 
the small piece of land on the side of die hill just 
back of the town-house. There are fear acres ef 
this land, and I have been offered a hundred dol¬ 
lars for it, repeatedly, by those who have land 
adjoining. I feared this blow, which has come 
upon me, and I conveye d this land to my broth¬ 
er ; bo now he can convey it to whom he pleases. 
Now I wish you would make your choice. If I 
could pay you both in money I would, but as X 
cannot, one of you must take this land. What 
say you? You, Walter, have been with me 
the longest, and you shall say first.*' 

Walter Sturgis hesitated some moments, and 
he said : 

“ I'm sure I don't want the land, unless 1 could 
sell it right off.” 

“ Ah, but that wont do,” returned Mr. Somers. 
“ If you take the land you must keep it. Wen 
you to sell it, my creditors would say at onoa 
that you did it for me, and that I pocketed the 
money.” 

" Then I am willing to divide the hundred 
dollars with Peter, for if I had the land I should 
do nothing with it.” 

“ O, you need not divide the money, for I can 
easily raise the hundred dollars on the land. My 
brother will do that But I imagined that you 
would prefer the land, for I knew the soil was 
good, though quite rocky. However, what say 
you, Peter ?” 

“ Why, I will take the land,” returned Peter, 
" or I will divide equally with Walter—each of 
us take half the money and half the land.” 

"But what should I want with the land?” 
said Walter. "Icould not work on it, I—I— 
should hardly like to descend ftom a clerkship 
to digging and delving in a blue frock and cow¬ 
hide boots.” 

"Then it is easily settled,” rejoined Peter, 
" for I should prefer the land.” 

Walter was pleased with this, and before night 
he had the hundred-dollar bill in his pocket, and 
Peter had the warrantee deed of the four scree o t 
land upon the hillside. Both the young men be¬ 
longed in the village, sad had always lived 
there. It was only five miles from the city, and 
of course many city fashions were prevalent 
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there. It was under the influence of this fashion 
that Walter Sturgis refused to have anything to 
do with the land. 

Times were dull, and business was slack, eren 
though it was early spring. Peter White's first 
object, after having got the deed of his land, was 
to hunt up some kind of work. Had he been a 
mechanic he might have found some place, but 
he knew no trade except that of salesman and 
book-keeping. A whole week he searched in 
vain for employment, but at the end of that time 
he found an old farmer who wanted a hand, 
though he could not afford to pay much. But 
Peter, finally, and with the advice of Mr. Somers, 
made an arrangement of this kind : He would 
work for the old farmer (Mr. Stevens) steadily 
until the ground was open, and then he should 
have half the time to devote upon his own land, 
and in part payment for his services, Stevens 
was to help about all the ox work that the youth 
might need. Next Peter went to the hotel, 
where there was quite a stable, and engaged a 
hundred loads of manure, the landlord promising 
to take his pay in produce when harvest time 
came. So Peter White put on a blue frock and 
cowhide boots, and went to work for Farmer 
Stevens. 

In the meantime Walter Sturgis had been to 
the city to try to find a situation in some store, 
bnt he came back bootless. He was surprised 
when he mat Peter driving an ox team through 
the village. At first he could hardly believe his 
own eyes. Could it be possible that that was 
Peter White, in that blue frock, and those coarse 
boots? On the next day a relation from the 
city came to visit Walter. The two walked out, 
and during the day Walter saw Peter coming to¬ 
wards them with his team. He was hauling lum¬ 
ber which Mr. 8tevens had been getting out dur¬ 
ing the winter. Walter saw how coarse and 
bumble his quondam clerk-mate looked, and 
be knew that Peter would hail him if thej met; 
so he caught his companion by the arm and 
dodged into a by-lane. Peter saw the move¬ 
ment, and he understood it, but he only smiled. 
By-and-by the snow was all gone from the hill¬ 
side. The wintry garb was removed from that 
spot some time before it left other places, for 
Peter's lot lay on the southern slope of the hill, 
and thus had all the advantages of the warm sun 
all day without any of the cold north and east 
winds. The youth found his land very rocky, 
but none of them were permanent; so his first 
move was to get off some of these obstructions, 
and as Mr. Stevens's land was not yet clear from 
snow, he was able to give his young workman con¬ 
siderable assistance. They took two yokes of 


oxen, and two drags,and went at it, and in just five 
days every rock was at the foot of the slope, and 
made into a good stone wall. Peter then hauled 
on his hundred loads of manure, which he had for 
seventy-five dollars, and part of it he plowed in, 
and part he saved for top-dressing. 

Peter now worked early and late, and much of 
the time he had help. Mr. Stevens was surprised 
at the richness of the soil, bnt there was reason 
for it. At the top of the hill there was a huge 
ledge, and the rocks which had encumbered the 
hillside mast, at some former period, have come 
tumbling down from the ledge; and these rocks, 
laying there for ages, perhaps, and covering near* 
ly half the surface of the ground, had served to 
keep the soil moist and mellow. The first thing 
Peter planted, was about a quarter of an acre of 
water melons. Ho then got in some early gar¬ 
den sauce—such as potatoes, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, radishes, cucumbers, tomatoes and so on. 
And he got his whole piece worked up and plant¬ 
ed before Stevens's farm was free from snow. 
People stopped in the road and gaxed upon the 
hillside in wonder. Why had that spot never been 
used before? For forty yean it had been used as a 
sheep pasture, the rocks having forbidden all 
thoughts of cultivating it. But how admirably 
it was situated for early tilling; and how rich 
the soil must have been, with sheep running 
over it so long. An adjoining hill shut off the 
east winds, and the hill itself gave its back to the 
chill north. 

Peter had planted an acre of corn, an acre of 
potatoes, and the rest he had divided among all 
sons of produce. Then he went to work for 
Stevens again, and in a few weeks he had more 
than paid for all the labor he had been obliged to 
hire on his own land. 

In the meantime, again, Walter Sturgis had 
been looking after employment His hundred 
dollars were used up to the last penny, and just 
then he accepted a place in one of the stores in 
the village, at a salary of three hundred dollars * 
year. He still wondered how Peter White could 
content himself in such business. Peter used to 
be invited to all the little parties when he was * 
clerk, but he was not invited now. Walter Stur¬ 
gis went to these parties, and he was highly edi¬ 
fied by them. Also, when Peter was a clerk, 
there were several young and handsome damsels 
who loved to bask in the sunlight of his smiles, 
and one of them he fancied he loved. After he 
had got his hillside planted, he went to see Corde¬ 
lia Henderson, and he asked her if she would be¬ 
come his wife at some future period when he was 
prepared to take such an article to his home. She 
told him she would think of it and let him know 
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by letter. Three days afterwards he received a 
letter from her, in which she stated that she 
could not think of uniting her destinies with a 
man who could only delve in the earth for a live¬ 
lihood. Peter shed a few tears over the unex¬ 
pected note, and then he reasoned on the subject, 
and finally blessed his fate, for he was sure that 
such a girl was not what he needed for a wife. 

When the first of July came, Peter reckoned 
up his accounts, and he found that Mr. Stevens 
was owing him just two dollars, and all he owed 
in the world was the seventy-five dollars for ma¬ 
nure. On the third day of July he carried to 
the hotel, ten dollars worth of green peas, beans, 
and radishes; and in three days afterwards he 
carried to the city twenty-eight dollars worth. 
Towards the end of the month he had sold one 
hundred and thirty dollars worth of early potatoes, 
peas, beans, etc. Then he had early com enough 
to bring him fifteen dollars more. Ere long his 
melons were ripe, a dealer in the city had engag¬ 
ed them all. He had six hundred fair melons 
for which he received fourteen cents apiece by the 
lot, making eighty-four dollars for the whole. 

During the whole summer, Peter was kept 
busy in attending to the gathering and selling of 
the products of his hillside. He helped Mr. Ste¬ 
vens in haying, and about some other matters— 
enough so that he could have some help when he 
wanted it. When the last harvesting came, he 
gathered in seventy-eight bushels of com, and 
four hundred bushels of potatoes, besides turnips, 
squashes, pumpkins, etc., and eighteen bushels 
of white beans. 

On the first day of November, Peter White sat 
down and reckoned up the proceeds of his land, 
and he found that the piece had yielded him just 
five hundred and five dollars, and besides this he 
had com, potatoes, beans and vegetables enough 
for his own consumption. That winter he worked 
for Mr. Stevens at getting out lumber for twenty- 
five dollars per month; and when spring came, 
he was ready to go at his land again. 

In the meantime, Walter Sturgis had worked 
a year at a fashionable calling for throe hundred 
dollars, and at the end of the term he was the 
absolute owner of just two dollars. 

“ Say, Peter, you aren't going to work on that 
land of yours another season, are you V* asked 
Walter, as the two met in the street one evening. 

“ To be sure 1 am," was the response. 

“ But here's Simonds wants a clerk, and I told 
him I guessed you would be glad to come." 

“ What will he pay *" 

“ Three hundred." 

“ Ah, Walter I can make more than that from 
my land." 


Sturgis opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“ You're joking,” he said. 

“ No, sir. I received five hundred and five 
dollars in money last season. Seventy-five of 
that went for manure; but some of that mamma 
is now on hand, as I found the land so rich last 
year as not to need much over half of it. This 
season I shall have two hundred dollars worth 
of strawberries, if nothing happens unusual." 

“ And you don't have to work any winters 
to do this f" 

“ No, four months labor is about all I can lay 
out to advantage on it." 

Walter went to his store, and during the rest 
of the evening he wondered how it was that some 
folks had such luck. 

During the second season Peter had experience 
for a guide, and he filled up many gaps that he 
left open the year before. His strawber ri es 
turned out better than he had anticipated, and 
he made a better arrangement for his melons. 
And then from all that land whereon he planted 
his early peas, etc., he obtained a second crop of 
much value. It was but one hour's drive into 
the city, and he always obtained the highest 
prices, for he brought the earliest vegetables in 
the market. 

On the first of the next November he had 
cleared seven hundred dollars for the season over 
and above all expenses. 

One morning, after the crops were all In, 
Peter found a man walking about over the land, 
and as the young man came up the stranger 
asked him who owned the hillside. 

“ It is mine, sir," replied Peter. 

The man looked about, and then went away, 
and on the next day he came again with two 
others. They looked over the place, and they 
seemed to be dividing it off into small lots. 
They remained about an hour and then went 
away. Peter suspected this land was wanted for 
somethyig. That evening he stopped in at the 
post-office, and there he heard that a railroad was 
going to be put through the village as soon as 
the workmen cittld be set at it. 

On the next morning Peter went out upon his 
land, and as he reached the upper boundary and 
turned and looked down, the truth flashed upon 
him. His hillside had a gentle, easy slope, and 
the view from any part of it was delightful. A 
brook ran down through it, from an exhaustkse ' 
spring up in the ledge, and the locality would be 
cool and agreeable in summer and warm in win¬ 
ter. At the foot of the hill, to the left, lay a 
small lake, while the river ran Insight for several 
miles. 

“ Of course," soliloquised Peter, “ they think 
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this would make beautiful building spots. And 
wouldn’t it ? Canons that I never thought of it 
before. And then when the railroad comes here, 
people from the city will want their dwellings 
here. Bat this land is valuable. It is worth— 
let me see:—say six hundred dollars a year. I 
can easily get eight or nine hundred for what I 
can raise here, and I know that two hundred dol¬ 
lars will pay me a good round price for all the 
labor I perform on it. And then when my peach 
trees grow up, and my strawberry beds increase 
—Ho—it’s more valuable to me than it could be 
to any one else.” 

When Peter went home, he could not resist the 
temptation to sit down and calculate how many 
house lots lys land would make; and he found 
that his hillside would afford fifty building spots, 
with a good garden to each one. But he didn’t 
t hink of selling. 

Two days afterwards, six men came to look at 
the land, and after travelling over it, and stick¬ 
ing up some stakes, they went away. That 
evening Peter went down to the hotel, and the 
first thing he heard was: 

“ Aha, Pete, you’ve missed it.” 

“ How so ?” asked Peter. 

44 Why, how much did you get for your hill¬ 
side?” 

44 What do you mean ?” 

“ Haven't you sold it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

41 Why, there was a man here looking at it a 
week or so ago, and to-day he came and brought 
five city merchants with him, and I can take my 
oath, that each one of them engaged a building 
lot of him. One of 'em spoke to me about what 
a lovely spot it was; and I told him nobody 
would have thought of building there till you got 
the rocks off. But haven’t you sold it, though ?” 

“ No, not an inch of it.” 

“ Why, that man told me he had engaged to 
pay four hundred dollars for a choice lot of 
twelve square rods.” 

“ Then he will find his lot somewhere else, I 
guess, till I sell out” 

Some more conversation was held, and then 
Peter went home. On the following forenoon, 
the very man who had been the first to come and 
look at the hillside, called to see Peter, introduc¬ 
ing himself as Mr. Anderson. 

44 Let's see—I believe you own some two or 
three acres of land, up here on the hillside,” he 
said, very carelessly. 

" I own four acres there,” replied Peter, very 
exactly. 

“ Ah, yes—well; it doesn’t makemuch differ¬ 
ence. I didn’t notice particularly how much 


there was. I thought I should like to build there, 
and if you would sell the land reasonable, I 
might like to purchase. It would be enough to 
afford me quite a garden; though I suppose it 
would cost about as much to till such land as 
the produce would be worth.” 

“ That would depend upon how you worked 
it,” said Peter, dryly. 

“ 0, yes, I suppose so. But you are willing 
to sell out, I suppose 1” 

“Certainly.” 

The man’s eyes began to brighten. 

“How much should you want for it?” he 
asked. 

44 Well, I don’t know. What could you afford 
to pay ?” 

" Why, I suppose I could afford to pay a great 
deal more than it is worth. Rather than not 
have it I would pay—well, say—two hundred 
dollars, or two hundred and fifty at the outside.” 

“ I don't think there is much use of our talking, 
sir.” 

44 But—you paid one hundred, only, if I mis¬ 
take not.” 

“ I had my choice between one hundred dollars 
and the land, and I chose the latter. But as you 
seem to labor in the dark, I will explain to you. 
In the first place, there is not another spot of 
land in this section of the country, that possesses 
the natural advantages which this one does. I 
can have my early peas and vines up and hoed 
before my neighbors get their ground plowed; 
so I have my early sauce in the market ahead of 
all others, save a few hothouse owners 
whose plants cannot compare with mine for 
strength and size. Then my soil is very rich, 
and yields fifty per cent, more than most other 
land. Now look at this: During the last sea¬ 
son I have realized over eight hundred dollars 
from this land, and next season I can get much 
more than that, for my strawberry vines are 
flourishing finely. There are not any two farms 
in this town that can possibly be made to realize 
so much money as my hillside, for you see it is 
the time of my produce, and not quanHty , that 
does the business. A bushel of my early peas on 
the twenty-second day of May, are worth ten 
times as much as my neighbor’s bushel on the 
first of July and August. Two hundred dollara 
will more than pay me for all my time and trouble 
in attending to my land; so you see I have this 
year six hundred dollars interest.” 

“ Then you wouldn’t sell for less than six hun¬ 
dred, I suppose V* said Mr. Anderson, carefully. 

44 Would you sell out a concern that was yield¬ 
ing you a net profit of six hundred dollars a 
year for that sum, sir?” asked Peter. 
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" A-hem—well—ah—you put it rather curi¬ 
ously.” 

“ Then I’ll put it plainly. Ton may have the 
hillside for ten thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Anderson laughed; bnt he found that 
Peter was in earnest, and he commenced to curse 
and swear. At this, Peter simply turned aad 
left his customer to himself, and he saw nothing 
more of the speculator. 

Two days afterwards, however, three of the 
merchants came to see our hero, and when they 
had heard his simple story, they were ready to 
do justly by him. They went up and exam¬ 
ined the spring, which they found to be purs as 
crystal, and as it was then a dry season they 
saw that the supply of water could never fail, and 
all the houses which might be built upon Peter’s 
land could be supplied with running water, even 
in the very attics of the upper ones. 

The merchant first went to the man who own¬ 
ed the land above Peter's, including the ledge 
and the spring, and he agreed to sell for two hun¬ 
dred dollars. This, to builders, was a great bar- 
gain* for the stone of the ledge was excellent 
granite. Then they called a surveyor and made 
a plot of the hillside, whereby they found that 
they could have forty building lots, worth from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred dollars 
each. They hesitated not a moment after the 
plot was made, but paid Peter his ten thousand 
dollars cheerfully. 

Ere many days after this transaction, Peter 
White received a very polite note from Cordelia 
Henderson, asking him to call and see her; but 
he did not call. He hunted up Mr. Somers and 
went into business with him, and this very day 
Somers & White do business in that town, and 
Walter Sturgis is their book-keeper. And in all 
the country there is not a prettier spot than the 
old hillside. The railroad depot is near its foot, 
and it is occupied by sumptuous dwellings, in 
which live merchants who do business in the ad¬ 
jacent city. 

One thing Peter missed—that he did not re¬ 
serve a building spot for himself. But his usual 
good fortune attended him, even here. A wealthy 
banker had occasion to move to another section 
of the country, and he Bold ont his house and 
garden to Peter, for just one half what the build¬ 
ing cost him. So Peter took a wife who loved 
him when he dug in the earth, and found a home 
for her and himself upon the old hillside. 

And now, reader, where do you think the hill¬ 
side is ? Perhaps you know; for it is a verita¬ 
ble history I have been writing, and the place I 
have told you about is now one of the most se¬ 
lect suburban residences in the country. 


FASHIONABLE SOUP. 

When I lived in New York, said Tom A., I 
received a visit from a country cousin, who being 
a rough hewn, clever sort of follow, I took some 
liking to, and as he expected, I invited him to 
dine with me at the Prescott House. Ed. set at 
the long splendid table, mouth, ears and eyes 
wide open, perfectly astonisned. When soup was 
announced, I ordered some of a new “ style," 
which was all the go just then, and, as by some 
chance we had no napkins, I requested some. 
Garcon was prompt, and the “ hasty plate ” was 
soon before us. No sooner was it on the table, 
when my friend Ed., with a muttered “ by Jimmy, 
Neddy,” suddenly shoved back his chair, and 
before I could turn round, he was half-way out 
of the room. I followed as soon as possible, 
amid the anxious looks of those next us. When 
I reached the hall, Ed. was there, hat in hand, 
waiting for me. “ What in the world is the mat¬ 
ter ?” exclaimed I, anxiously. “ Tom,” said bo, 
his face looking larger and redder, “ I can stand 
to be called green, for I know I aint up to all the 
kinks, but I swann I wont be called dirty, by the 
president.” “ What do you mean V* said L 
“ Well, Tom, I don't know what yon said to 
that short-haired monkey, in the white round¬ 
about, but just after you spoke to him, he comes 
and sets down a big dish of water right afore me, 
and then sticks a towel in my face, as much as 
to say, * Mr. Brown, you might as well wash 
yourself afore you eat with this crowd/ And 
Tom, I believe he is the only man I care about 
seeing afore I leave this village.” 

Tom vows he gained four pounds of flesh that 
week, and never till he forgets his cousin Ed., will 
he believe “ stylish ” soup is not fattening.— 
Springfield Republican. 


IVORY. 

Few of our lady readers, while they peep so 
bewitchingly over the tips of their ivory fans, or 
play their fingers so nimbly and gracefully over 
the white keys of the piano, are wont to cast a 
thought towards the manner in which this mate¬ 
rial is procured, the quantities of which are an¬ 
nually used, and the number of noble animals 
which are yearly slain for the purpose of supply¬ 
ing the constantly increasing demand. Mr. Dal¬ 
ton, a celebrated Sheffield manufacturer, esti¬ 
mates that the annual consumption of ivory in 
the town of Sheffield alone is about ISO tons, 
equal in valne to £30,000, and requiring the la¬ 
bor of 500 persons to work it up for trade. Tbs 
number of tusks to make up this amount of ivory 
is 45,000 ; and according to this the number of 
elephants slaughtered every year for the Shef¬ 
field market is 22,500. But supposing some 
tusks to be cast, and some animals to have died 
a natural death, it may fairly be estimated that 
18,000 are killed for that purpose. —Scientific 
American . 


Ceremonies are different in every country; but 
true politeness is everywhere the same. Ceremo¬ 
nies, which take up so much of our attention, are 
only artificial helps Which ignorance assumes in 
order to imitate politeness, which is the result of 
good sense and good nature. 
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RIGHT WIND8. 


BY HOWARD PUTWAlf BOS. 


O, eeMe your howling) night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low; 

Ye bat remind me, night winds, 

Of misery end woe, 

Existing in some hovel, 

Round which ye fiercely blow: 

Then cease your howling, night winds. 
Now soft—now load—now low. 

0, cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low; 

Ye seem but voices, night winds, 

Of misery end woe; 

As like tortured demons. 

Ye pest my window go: 

Then cease your howling, night winds, 
Now soft—now loud—now low. 


GRANDMAMA’S STORY. 

A LEGEND OF “THE GREAT SHOW.” 

BY BVA MILFORD. 

44 Good evening, grandmama; what do you 
think of this for a snow-storm 1 I suspect it 
mast equal oven those, which yon so often allude 
to, when you were young/' 

“Yes, George, it is a violent storm," said 
grandmama, looking up affectionately at the 
handsome face of the young man, all glowing 
with exercise and exposure to the ftirious wind 
and driving snow. 

44 But did you ever see a worse 7" persisted 
George. “This is the third day that it has 
snowed, more or less, and the streets are almost 
impassable already. I never knew anything 
tike it." 

Ah, I hope you never i uill know anything like 
the snow-storm which I once knew—it was the 
snow-storm which you must have heard old peo¬ 
ple, like me, refer to as 4 the great snow/ 0, 
that was really fearful." 

“ Where did you live then, grandmama V* said 
little Ella, softly, hardly liking to disturb her 
venerable grandparent, whose dim eyes, fixed 
steadfastly on the fire, seemed to be gazing 
through it down the dim*vista of departed years 
to the long past yonth—youth so little valued in 
passing, so all-engrossing when gone. 

Ella waited a little, and then putting her little 
white hand into the brown and withered one from 
which the forgotten knitting-work had fallen, she 
aSked,: “ Where were you then, grandmama ?" 

The old lady started a little, and putting her 
hand upon the shining biown curls of the little 
girl, said solemnly: 

80 


“ Child, I was where, had it hot been for the 
exceeding mercy of God, my body had remained 
until the last trump shall summon die quick and 
the dead." 

“ Is it a story, grandmama 7” said the child , 
a little awed by her grandmother's manner, but 
not quite able to repress the ever active curiosity 
of childhood. “ Do tell us all about it." 

44 Yes, do—I admire to hear of those grand 
old times when there was so much for a man to do 
in life," said George. 

44 Very well, dear. Close the shutters, and 
draw the curtains, and in this favorite firelight 
hour of ours, I will tell you of my share in 4 the 
great snow / 

“ When your grandfather and I were married, 
we were both of us young, strong and enter¬ 
prising ; but our whole worldly wealth consisted 
of five hundred dollars, which my husband had 
inherited from his father, and a * setting out' of 
household linen, clothes, etc., which was all my 
father, with his small fortune and large family, 
could afford to give me. 

“After many anxious consultations, we aQ 
concluded that the best prospect for us was to 
buy some wild land which the just-organized 
government offered for Bale ip what was then the 
4 far West,' but now is the centre of the popu¬ 
lous State of Ohio. 

44 The bargain was made for two hundred acres 
of land, and in the spring of 1779 your grand¬ 
father set off, with three other young men whom 
he had engaged for help, to make a clearing and 
build a log hut. When this was accomplished, 
he returned and arranged for the transportation 
of myself and household goods. 

44 The first day of August was our wedding- 
day, and on the next we set forth upon our west¬ 
ward journey. Our caravan consisted of a cov¬ 
ered wagon drawn by a span of stout horses, 
which were a present from our two fathers. In 
this I rode in state, with all the lighter articles 
closely stowed in behind me. My husband 
sometimes rode beside me and sometimes walked 
at the horses* heads, to guide them over the bad 
places in the rnde forest road. Creaking slowly 
along behind us came an immense wagon, or 
wain, as we called them then, drawn by four 
powerful oxen and loaded with all the rest of 
our worldly possessions. Among these were 
several bags of meal, two of rye, and one of 
wheat flour, but this was considered a great 
dainty and only to be used on great occasions. 

44 We had also some grain for planting the 
next spring, and a small supply of tea and sugar 
for festivals. My husband and foe young men 
with him had already laid In a good supply of 
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bog for the winter from the open glades and in¬ 
tervales of the forest Our journey was slow 
and uneventful, but as pleasant to us, perhaps, 
as the wedding-trips to Saratoga and Niagara, 
in which young people indulge now-a-days.” 

“ We were many days upon our journey, as 
you may well imagine, when you consider the 
distance which we traversed and the slow rate of 
our progress, and very glad was I when, at the 
close of a delicious summer day, our tired horses 
were turned into our own clearing and brought 
t& a halt at the door of our own log cabin. I 
was charmed with everything which I saw. 

“ The next day, the wagons were unloaded 
and the contents placed; and the morning after 
that, our companions left us with the big wain 
and one pair of oxen, both of which belonged to 
the elder of the two men who had accompanied 
us. And now our life fairly commenced. It 
was laborious, but very pleasant. My husband 
was the man and I was the maid, but we had the 
advantage over other servants in also being our 
own master and mistress. 

“ Before cold weather set in, we had everything 
about us snug and comfortable. John had built 
a shed of small trees and bark, close by the 
house, for the accommodation of our horses and 
oxen; and we promised ourselves in the spring 
a nice cow, which would make our housekeeping 
quite luxurious. The winter proved a very mild 
and open one, and there was abundance of game 
all around us, by means of which my husband 
kept us supplied with fresh meat, and before the 
next winter we were to raise a pig, the salted 
meat of which is the backwoodsman’s staple in 
the way of animal food. 

“ As early in the Bpring as the frost would al¬ 
low, my husband commenced farming; getting 
out the Btumps upon the piece of land which had 
been cleared the preceding summer, ploughing 
up the rich virgin soil, and then sowing the grain 
which, in due time, was, with the blessing of 
God, to bring forth the means of life. The pig 
and cow were both procured, and we took the 
best care of them, hoping that they would repay 
us with their respective products in proportionate 
abundance. The summer sped happily, although 
to me somewhat wearily, and on the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, my first child was bom/' 

“ That was our fefcher,” exclaimed George. 

“ No, my dear boy, it was a little girl,” said 
his grandmother, in a tremulous voice. 

“ I thought papa was your oldest child1” said 
George, in a surprised voice. 

“Little Alice never saw the anniversary of her 
birth,” said the grandmother, mournfully. 

“ The second winter set in very suddenly, and 


with a degree of cold almost unprecedented for 
die season of the year. Our pig had not been 
killed, or our grain carried to mill, when the 
snow fell; and that very morning, John came in 
from the cow shed looking grave, and saying: 

“ ' Betsey, I don’t think we shall have to kill 
the hog. I am afraid we shall find it done to 
onr hand, and not mnch good from it, either.* 

“ I went out to look with him, and we found 
poor piggy in a sad condition. We never knew 
what ailed him, but he died die next day, and so 
ended our hopes of pork for that winter. I 
could not help Bitting down and crying, partly 
from sorrow at die sufferings of a creature whom 
I had fed and tended, but more from disappoint¬ 
ment and vague despondency. 

“ * Never mind, Bessie—cheer up, girl,* said 
my husband, kindly. 'We never wanted for 
meat last winter, and why should we this ?* 

“ But we soon found that this winter was to be 
very different from the last. The cold was 
steady and more and more severe each day. 
Great quantities of snow fell, and threatened so 
to cover and destroy all vegetation, that the deer 
and other game would desert that part of the 
country and go south in search of food. 

“ It was in the first part of December that my 
husband, after waiting a week for some change in 
the weather, decided that he conld no longer put 
off carrying his grain to mill, as onr stock of 
meal was running low, and we had hardly any¬ 
thing else in the house. We agreed that if the 
part of the produce which we could spare should 
sell well, that John should buy a half of a pig 
to replace die pork of which we had been dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ The nearest town was twenty miles from ns, 
and there was but one house upon the road 
thither; so I desired John not to think of com¬ 
ing back the next day, as I knew he wonld not 
have the grain ground, and make his purchases, 
so as to start before afternoon, and I wonld not 
have him upon that lonely road after dark. Ev¬ 
erything was prepared the night before, that my 
husband might set off by sunrise. 

“ I was up very early to prepare breakfast, but 
in spite of all my efforts, the blinding tears fall 
so fast, that I conld hardly see to perform my 
customary duties. The horses were harnessed 
to the great sled, and my husband came to give 
me a last kiss, and bid me good-by. But at this 
my fortitude wholly gave way, and clinging 
about his neck, I begged that if he must go, I 
might accompany him. 

“‘Why, Bessie, woman,' said he, 'what’s 
come over yon? It’s not the first time, by 
many, that you’ve been left alone, and why are 
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you so down-hearted now? Besides, my dear 
girl, though I might take you, it would neyer do 
to carry the * wee bairnie' out in this weather— 
she would be sure to freeze. Nay, nay, Bessie, 
don't sob so/ continued he, soothing me with 
tender caresses; * it's only two days, and I will 
be home again for the whole winter.' 

“ With much difficulty, I drove back the tears 
and succeeded in smiling gaily, as I bade my 
kind husband good-by and watched him out of 
sight; but as I turned again into the house, that 
terrible presentiment of evil bore me down 
again, and I cried and sobbed till I was almost 
sick, and little Alice waking up and missing my 
usual quick attention, began to cry too. This 
moused me; and after taking her up, and dress¬ 
ing and playing with her, I felt more cheerful, 
and went about my small household duties more 
contentedly. My cooking was not very exten¬ 
sive, for there was nothing left in the house but 
a little rye and Indian meal, and a small quantity 
of molasses; however, I thought there was 
plenty for three days, and then my husband 
would be home with a fresh supply. 

“ This was Wednesday; and as I could not 
look for John before Friday night, I got out my 
spinning-wheel and some rolls of wool, and 
thought I would occupy myself with making 
some yarn to knit winter stockings for my 
husband. I was very busy with this during 
Wednesday and Thursday, but Friday I devoted 
to cleaning house and putting everything, my¬ 
self and the baby included, in the nicest trim. I 
determined to use my last meal in making a 
good kettle of hasty-pudding, except a little 
which I reserved for a hoe cake, which was all 
the variety of which my materials allowed. The 
morning was very pleasant; but about noon, 
the clouds began to gather, and as I strained my 
eyes to pierce the gathering gloom, in hopes of 
seeing the well known team cross the brow of a 
hill at some distance from the house, I noticed 
large flakes of snow slowly dropping from the 
sullen boBom of the dense clouds. 

“ ‘ He must be here soon,' said I, as I turned 
away from the window, more disappointed than 
I would confess even to myself. The kettle of 
stirabout was made and hung in the corner of 
the fireplace, the cake was mixed and all ready 
to spread upon the baking-board at the first jin¬ 
gle of the sleigh bells. Then I undressed the 
baby, sung her to Bleep, and sat down with her 
in my arms before the fire, determined not to 
look or listen any longer, but to allow myself to 
be taken by surprise, when the traveller should 
at length arrive. I sat there perhaps half an 
hour, when I heard feet beneath the window. 


‘"Ah/ thought I, ‘the rogue has taken off 
the bells and driven up to the barn, and now Is 
going to steal in and surprise me.' So I waited 
a moment in glad anticipation, but as nothing 
more came of it, I got up softly, laid the baby in 
her little cradle, and went to the window to look 
out. I first glanced at the barn, but to my sur¬ 
prise, no sign of sleigh or horses was there-— 
only the fast filling track I had made that morn¬ 
ing in going out to feed the cattle. 

“ I went to the door, and opened it; elosely 
following the click of the latch, I heard a low, 
deep growl, and looking hastily out, I saw the 
ungainly figure of an enormous bear skulking 
off into the woods. I was not much frightened, 
for during my life in that lonely place, I had 
seen and heard a great deal of these wild ani¬ 
mals ; but as I hastily closed and bolted the 
door, a terrible feeling of loneliness came over 
me, and I murmured to myself: ‘If he should 
not come !* 

“ I sat by the fire till the hands of the old sil¬ 
ver watch my husband had left with me pointed 
to nine o'clock; then, after one long wistful 
gaze through our solitary window, which showed 
me nothing but the fast felling snow, I put away 
the untasted supper, covered the embers of the 
cheerful fire I had prepared for the traveller, and 
went sadly to bed. 

“ The snow fell steadily all night, so that it 
was only with considerable effort I reached the 
barn and fed the cattle the next morning. There 
was here stowed up a small quantity of dry wood 
for kindlings. I brought in as much of this as I 
could carry, not without once losing my footing 
and letting my load fall into the rapidly deepen¬ 
ing snow. I at last collected it again and stag¬ 
gered forward into the house, so exhausted that 
throwing my wood upon the floor, I sunk down 
beside it unable for some moments to make the 
least exertion. 

“ That day passed slowly and sadly enough, 
although I would believe that John must arrive 
before night. But day grew dusk, and dusk 
grew dark, and still nothing was to be seen but 
the ever-felling snow. I went to bed utterly de¬ 
jected and despondent, and after some time, fell 
into an uneasy sleep. In the middle of the night 
I waked suddenly, and going to the window, 
looked despairingly forth. Still fell the un¬ 
wearied snow, and I could see that it was level 
with the window-sill. As I looked, the idea oc¬ 
curred to me: ‘ If the snow continues, I shall 
be quite unable to reach the bam to-morrow 
morning, and those poor dumb beasts must 
starve in the midst of plenty.' 

“I lay down again, but I could not sleep. I 
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arose, put on some of my husband’s clothes, for 
I knew that in female attire my plan would be 
quite impracticable. I pat on a large pair of 
boots over all, lighted the lantern, and taking 
the snow-shovel in my hand, opened the door 
with much difficulty. A wall of snow rising to 
half the height of the door was before me. Set¬ 
ting down the lantern, I applied myself to the 
shovel, and at last succeeded in partially clear¬ 
ing a 8mall space around the door, for I knew if 
I stepped directly into this bank, it would fell in 
and render it impossible for me to close the door 
behind me. But seizing my lantern in one 
hand, and my shovel in the other, I set bravely 
forth. 

“ I must have been more than half an hour In 
traversing the few rods between the house and 
the barn. Arrived at the latter, I hung my lan¬ 
tern on a nail in the log wall, and proceeded to 
shovel away the snow sufficiently to open the 
barn door, which of course opened outward. I 
had noticed before dark that by the course of the 
wind, the snow was drifted away from this par¬ 
ticular spot, and it was principally on the 
strength of this observation that I had ventured 
upon my present undertaking. I found, how¬ 
ever, enough of an obstacle to demand all and 
more of my feeble strength, and several times I 
was about to abandon my task as hopeless and 
return to the house while yet my strength suf¬ 
ficed so to do. But thoughts of poor Crummie 
and Star and Spot starving only a few feet from 
their stock of provisions, inspired me with new 
vigor, and I at last succeeded in forcing the door 
back sufficiently to admit me. 

“ I did not lose a moment in resting, although 
every limb trembled with fatigue, for I feared if 
I delayed, the fast felling snow would obliterate 
the result of my labors and make it as hard to 
shut the great door as it had been to open it So 
untying, as fast as my numb fingers would allow, 
the ropes with which the three beasts were tied, I 
left them, knowing they would soon find the way 
to the haymow themselves. Coming out, I suc¬ 
ceeded with some effort in closing the door, 
which indeed was very necessary, for as I paused 
for a moment before plunging again into the 
drift, I heard for off in the forest the wailing 
howl of the bear, and with a shudder at the 
thought of my unprotected situation, I made 
frantic efforts to reach the shelter of the house. 
At last, breathless and exhausted, I burst open 
rather than unlatched foe door of our little 
dwelling, and falling prostrate upon the floor, 
gave relief to my overstrained faculties of body 
and mind in a passionate flood of tears. 

“ Morning came, but brought no relief. Still 


foil foe snow, and foe wind shrieked around to 
hut. I felt it necessary to eat, not only for my 
own support, but for that of my little Alice, 
who depended entirely on me for food. My lit¬ 
tle stock of provisions could not last more than 
twenty-four hours longer, and what was then to 
be done ? My brain reeled with foe idea, and I 
clutched my baby to my breast in mad despair. 

" The snow foil all that day, and before night 
it had risen to foe top of my little window. Af¬ 
ter that, my recollections are all indistinct I 
remember eating the last piece of my hoe cake 
—of trying in vain to give food to my baby—of 
watching her blue eyes grow dim and close—and 
I put my last feel on foe fire, and pressed dose 
to it, with my child in my arms. Then I laid 
her in her little cradle and covered her with aD 
the clothing I could collect, and kept muttering 
to myBelf, 'she sleeps—my baby sleeps—how 
sound she sleeps/ till the fire went out, and I 
crept shivering to bed; and as I closed my eyes, 
foe wolves howled wildly outside the house. 

“ When I returned to consciousness, I lay for 
some time with my eyes closed. A low murmur 
of voices reached my ear, but I was incapable of 
thinking about them. Soon I was conscious ofa 
pleasant warmth creeping through my limbs, and 
at last I languidly opened my eyes and saw my 
own dear husband leaning over me. As I 
looked np, he gave a quick start, and then sink¬ 
ing on his knees by the bed, he buried his face 
in the dofoes and his sobs shook his frame. But 
this did not last long; springing np, he took 
some blankets, which had been heating by to 
fire, and enveloped me; then returning to the 
fireplace, he brought a basin of broth and fed me 
as one would an infant. 

" Much revived, I lay after this perfectly still, 
with my eyes closed, and I suppose John thought 
I slept, for he stole away on tiptoe, and I heard 
heard him whispering with some one in to 
room. Suddenly a recollection flashed across 
my mind, then another and another, until to 
past all stood out plain and bright. 

"'John/ I murmured very faintly, but he 
beard me, and was beside me in a moment; 
‘ John/1 whispered,' the baby—where is she 1 P 

" My husband was silent a moment, and then 
answered softly:' The baby is safe, Bessie—safe 
and happy—now shut your eyes and sleep, and 
when yon wake, we will talk more/ 

" I obeyed him, for neither mind nor body was 
yet strong enough to bear more exertion, and so 
I slept till night, and through foe night and for 
into foe next day. When I awoke, foe house 
was very still, and beside my bed sat a kind, 
motherly looking woman, whom I remembered 
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having seen at the house of our tan-mile off 
neighbor. My husband had engaged her to 
come and take care of me till I should be strong 
again. As soon as she saw I was awake, she 
went to the fire and retained with another cap of 
broth. This strengthened me so that I began to 
talk quite fast, asking what was the matter, and 
why I lay there so feeble, and where was Alice. 

“ * Bless the dear creature,' said my nurse, 
with her checked apron to her eyes, * I can’t tell 
her and hill her, too, though I expect it will come 
nigh about as hard to him as to her.' 

“ Stepping to the door, she summoned my 
husband, who soon stood by my bedside, with a 
look of joy at my recovery struggling in his 
face with an expression of sadness at the thought 
of what I had to bear. 

‘•Fixing my eyes on his, I gasped out: ‘John, 
where is our child f 1 

“ • Bessie, it is well with the child.' 

•• He said no more, nor did I, but laying his 
head upon my pillow, we mingled our tears. 

•• Some days passed before I was able to hear 
the story of John's adventures. Then he told 
me that he reached town safely, effected his bus¬ 
iness to his satisfaction, and was four or five 
miles on his return home, when he was startled 
by seeing an immense bear cross the road a little 
before him. Having his gun and knife with 
him, he determined to carry the bear home as a 
trophy. Jumping from the sled, he tied his 
horses and pursued the bear, who was in fall 
retreat; a ball from the rifle, however, served to 
stop him, and he now turned upon his assailant. 
My husband retreated a little to re-load, but be¬ 
fore he could do so, the bear was upon him, and 
a severe conflict ensued, in which, although John 
was the victor, he received some severe wounds, 
aijjl his left arm was so mangled, that, as the 
bear at last fell dead, my husband fell beside 
him, fainting with loss of blood. When he be¬ 
came conscious, he found himself in an TndUn 
lodge, surrounded by dusky forms all entirely 
new to him. They soon made him understand 
that their intentions were friendly, as he (bund 
his wounds carefully bound up with healing 
preparations. He was, however, too weak to 
move for that day or the next, but on the third 
day he asked by signs for his horses. The In¬ 
dian, in whose lodge he found himself, assented 
by a nod, and gave some brief command in a 
guttural Indian dialect to a couple of young 
men, who, leaving the lodge, soon brought the 
hones from some rude shelter at hand, where 
they had been cared for. 

“ As my husband spoke not a word of Indian, 
and his hosts as little English, it was impn—ihW* i 


for them to relate how he had come there, but 
the natural supposition was, that finding a 
bloody hunter and a dead bear lying near the 
sleigh and horses, the old Indian had surmised 
the facts and taken the paleface to his lodge to 
cure him. 

•* Expressing his thanks by signs, my husband 
offered some trifling presents to the squaws and 
young men of the lodge, and as much shot and 
powder as he could spare, to the old Indian, 
making at the same time signs of farewell. But 
the master of the lodge smiled, and shaking his 
head, gave my husband to understand that he 
would find it impossible to make way through 
the snow alone, but that he and two of his young 
men would accompany and assist him; and long 
before they reached the highway, some three 
miles distant from the wigwam, my husband be¬ 
came sensible that without their help, he could 
not have found his way through the almost im¬ 
passable drifts and banks in his path—so that, 
although they left the lodge early in the morn¬ 
ing, it was long after dark when they reached the 
cabin of our ten-mile neighbor. Here both 
horses and men were entertained with true 
backwoods hospitality, and at dawn the three 
Indians took a silent leave of their host. 

** My husband would willingly have done the 
same, but on examination of the poor horses who 
had served him so nobly the day before, he found 
them quite unfit for use during that day at least, 
and this fact, added to the great loss of blood he 
had recently suffered, compelled him to remain 
for the day and night quietly in the house of our 
kind neighbor. Fortunate was it for him, in these 
circumstances, that he had no anticipation of 
the terrible reality—the low state of our larder 
being quite unknown to him. 

••As early as possible on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, my husband left the cabin of the hospit¬ 
able settler, accompanied by Mr. Simpson him¬ 
self and his two stout, broad-shouldered sons; 
but with the utmost exertions of all four, it was 
nearly dark before they penetrated the lonely hut 
where our little Alice slept so sound, and where 
I lay wrapped in a slumber which, but for the 
timely succor, had been indeed my last." 

••And now, my dear George," said grand- 
mtmi, after a pause, “ you will not wonder at 
my not calling this the heaviest snow-storm 
which I ever saw." 

Neither George nor Ella spoke, and the lit¬ 
tle circle sat silent and thoughtful, till the open¬ 
ing of the front door and the stamping of feet 
announced that papa had come, and that the 
dreamy, brooding firelight must give way to 
the joyous, cheering blase of the solar. 
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“ The moon if staking slowly, lore, 
Adown the western sky, 

Bat stars ere beaming brightly, lore, 

As beams thy dark bine eye. 

The soft south wind is roaming now 
Among the orange bowers, 

And swiftly, silently away 
Both pass the midnight horns. 

“ And when the first, fhint light of morn 
Shall make the hill-tops bright, 

I most away, and with the son 
My bark be oat of sight. 

Bat weep not, lore, for soon again 
I will return to thee, 

And nerermore afhr IT roam, 

Aeroas the deep bine sea. 

“Than flue thee well, my lore, my own, 
My Mends await bat me, 

And I, their chief, must not be late; 

I must away from thee, 
farewell to theeinto his bark 
He stepped with conscious pride; 

It swiftly bounded o’er the ware, 

Upon the swelling tide. 

And many moons had rose and set, 

And many days passed on; 

She waited for his safb return— 

Tet still he did not come. 

Ah, true he said he nerermore 
Would cross the ooean ware! 

Upon its coral beds below, 

They all hare found a grave. 

Tet on the shore there wanders still, 

A form that once was folr, 

With moaning words, and wailing sobs, 
And torn, dishevelled hair. 

She gases sadly o’er the waste, 

And sighs 44 why oomes he not? 

ISie nymphs of ooean stole my lord, 
And I am all forgot.” 


MASKS AND FACES. 

A toy-shop window, full of what boys call 
“ false facet/' it to nt a very suggestive specta¬ 
cle. We love to linger over those shining coun¬ 
tenances of varnished papier mache. They carry 
ns back into the past, and aid our imagination in 
conjuring op those scenes in which masks have 
played so conspicuous a part. We are in Ath¬ 
ens, in tile high and palmy period of her drama, 
when the voice of fate spoke through the rigid 
mask of the tragedian, in “deep and hollow 
tones." The scene changes—avast multitude 
is gathered before a dark scaffold to behold a 
fellow-creature die the cruel death of the sword. 
The executioner, the hated and hooted agent of 


the law's vengeance, wean a black mask that 
adds by its mystery to the terrors of his direful 
occupation. ' The sword falls—the head rolls In 
the ensanguined dust—but no one in that vast 
multitude knows whose hand has dealt the fatal 
blow—the grim, black mask baffles every attempt 
at identification. 

Glance with ns into that dismal cell into which 
the light of heaven casts the grim checkerwork 
of iron bars in portentous shadow—ban which 
fence the captive from liberty forever. And who 
is that captive ? Vainly yon inquire. An iron 
mask, never unlocked, conceals the feature* of 
the prisoner of state, and presents to history a 
strange problem for solution. That mask may, 
and probably does, hide the features of the twin 
brother of a reigning monarch. Shift the scene 
again. Who is that masked lady sitting beside 
a cavalier, and draining with her the wine cap to 
its very dregs 1 It is Margaret of Burgundy, 
revelling in the Tour de Neele at Paris. A few 
moments of reckless enjoyment, and the cavalier, 
the favorite and victim of a demon in human 
shape, will be floating a corpse in the turbid 
midnight waters of the Seine. And what have 
we here ? 'Tis the chamber of poisons. A wo¬ 
man—the Marchioness de Brinvilliera, and her 
accomplice, the Chevalier de St Croix, their 
feces shielded by glass masks, are concocting 
those fatal compounds, the femes of which are 
death, and which are destined to destroy the lives 
of those they hate, or whose property they covet. 
For St Croix, the breaking of his mask will 
prove his death-warrant—while the marchioness 
is reserved for torture and the scaffold. 

Away to Italy 1 In the shadow of a Venetian 
palace lurk two men, with sword in hand, watch¬ 
ing for a victim. They are hravoes, who murder 
for hire. Their faces are covered with masks. ^ 
sound of music, a blaze of light, and we stand 
in the centre of the great opera house at Paris, 
in the height of the joyous carnival. In the 
whirling waltz, in the demoniac gallopade, three 
thousand men and women are dancing, as if life 
depended on agility. But every face wears an 
impenetrable mask, and you ask in vain who are 
your associates in that lunatic revel. Thus gen¬ 
ius, justice, crime, assassination, illicit pleasure 
and revelry are associated with the history of the 
mask. In the first century ladies wore them to 
shield their complexion from the sun, and wind, 
and dust, as they took their pleasure on horse¬ 
back and in chariots. 

These artificial feces have been abandoned in 
our time; but has masquerading gone out of 
fashion! By no means; only we substitute 
false expressions for false feces. Yonder is a 
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countenance beaming with benignity, wearing 
such a look as 

“ Limners gire 
To the beloved apostle.” 

Sorely that gentleman is made of earth’s finest 
porcelain clay. By no means; he is a miser— 
an oppressor of the poor—a hard-hearted, selfish 
egotist. Bat here is a face that cannot deceive. 
It is a woman’s face—lovely, smiling, smooth— 
unfiurrowed by a single wrinkle. Sore, that face 
most be the sign of a happy heart. You are 
mistaken, friend. It is the mask that conceals 
the agonies of blighted affection, of ruined 
hopes, of secret household cares. And there 
goes another, and another, and another, and 
another. They all wear masks. They have 
learned that saddest of social sciences—the art 
of concealment—to hide what they are, to ap¬ 
pear what they are not. In the good old times, 
masks concealed faces—now faces conceal hearts. 
Could every one wear his natural expression, we 
should be astonished at the revelations that 
would meet us on all sides. Let us cherish those 
frank and natural faces, in which the eye of ex¬ 
perience detects no artifice—they far outnumber, 
we are happy to believe, the masqueraders in the 
carnival of life. 


“DON’T WORRY.” 

This is the first thing an editor should get by 
heart. If Mr. Slocum threatens to withdraw his 
patronage because you criticised Prof. Drawl’s 
lecture on the onion question—don’t worry, but 
tell him to go ahead and do it. 

If Mr. Bullion writes you an insulting letter, 
saying that if you don’t stop writing about the 
Diddleton Railroad, he will ruin you with a law¬ 
suit—don’t worry, but dare him to try it on. 

If Mr. Smith threatens to “ cave your head in,” 
because you mention that “his son Bob ” was 
sent to the Tombs for pelting a street lamp with 
brickbats—don’t worry, but tell him that you so 
love the law, you dine on a salad made of red 
tape and sealing wax. 

Again we say never worry. If you do, you 
are no more calculated for an editor than a Qua¬ 
ker is for marine hornpipes.— Trumpet. 


PRINTERS AS EDITORS. 

The Albany Journal, says: “Printers—if 
men of capacity—generally make the best edi¬ 
tors, for the reason that they are educated to 
their profession. The first ana most illustrious 
example was Benjamin Franklin. Joseph 
Gales and Edwin Croswell, two of the most influ¬ 
ential editors in America, if not born in printing 
offices, were sons of newspaper editors, and learn¬ 
ed their alphabet ‘at case.’ The late Col. 
Stone served a regular apprenticeship in the office 
of the Cooperstown Federalist.” 


The name of the architect who builds castles 
in the air, is To-morrow; and Hope lays the 
foundation. 


MOZART. 

At the first general rehearsal of “ Don Juan,” 
two amusing episodes occurred. Signora Bon¬ 
ding who sang the part of Zerlina, was always at 
fault in the finale of the first act, where she has 
to call out for help. She either did not scream 
in the right place or else not loud enough; this 
might easily have produced confusion in the mu¬ 
sic, and, considering the importance of the situ¬ 
ation, have given the piece, in a. dramatic point 
of view, a blow from which it might not have re¬ 
covered. Mozart impatiently stepped on to the 
stage, caused the last bars of the minute to be 
repeated, and at the instant Zerlina’s voice 
should be heard behind the scenes, seized the 
lady so tightly by the waist that she cried out 
this time in good earnest. “ Brava! Dooella! 
that is the way you must scream,” said our hero. 
On coming to tne churchyard scene, he stopped 
the rehearsal, as one of the trombonists who had 
to accompany the commander’s song, Di rider 
finirari , made a mistake. 

The passage was repeated two or three times, 
and, on each occasion, the same mistake oc¬ 
curred. The composer then left his place, and, 

g oing to the incorrigible trombonist, explained 
ow he wished the passage to be played. The 
musician answered rather drily: “ It is impossi¬ 
ble to play it so, and I am not going to learn 
how to do it from you.” “ Heaven forbid that I 
should attempt to teach you the trombone, my 
friend,” replied Mozart, laughing. He then 
asked for pen, ink and paper, and added two 
oboes, two clarionets, and two bassoons to the 
accompaniment, at the same time altering the 
impossible passage for the trombone.— Mu¬ 
sical Echo. 


A LEARNED RASCAL. 

A Greek, named Constantine Simonides, has 
been hauled up at Leipsic, Germany, for endeav¬ 
oring to pass off forged documents as original 
Greek manuscripts of the most ancient dates. 
He was detected, among other proofs of forgery, 
by the fact that his text contained the emenda¬ 
tions of modern German scholars. The canse 
of his arrest was the sale of a work which pro* 
fessed to be the first three books of a certain 
Ouranias, who wrote on the sovereigns of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the kings of Caria, Lybia, etc. 
The forgeries were very well executed, but the 
rogue slipped upon one or two points. It ap¬ 
pears that the fabrication of ancient manuscripts 
is quite as much of a trade in Europe as the 
manufacture of old masters.— Albion. u 


THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 

About fifty sail of fine clipper schooners of 
eighty tuns burthen, from the port of Glouces¬ 
ter, are now prosecuting the halibut fishery on 
George’s Banks. They are manned by a feasdy, 
daring crew of about twelve men to eacnVeMfM, 
who will be absent from home about three weeks. 
So for this spring they have had good luck on 
the Banks ; but the risk they ran is very great, 
and the money obtained in the business hardly 
pays the expenses. These schooners being in 
the bay and on the coast daring heavy weather, 
are a great benefit to the strange mariner, often¬ 
times piloting them safely into port. Our gov¬ 
ernment should grant to each one large bounty. 
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READY FOR THE WORST. 

There is no more golden maxim than that 
which bids ns “ in peace to prepare for war.” 
No one in this enlightened age disputes the bless¬ 
ings of peace; none but a ruffian loves war for 
the sake of war; and all classes unite in the 
wish that all national disputes might be settled 
by diplomacy, without resort to arms. But, 
alas 1 human nature will be human nature. No 
matter how pacific a nation may be, no matter 
on what brotherly principles its intercourse with 
foreign countries may be conducted, it may, in 
any year of its existence, be forced into a state 
of war. Therefore every nation, while cultivat¬ 
ing the arts of peace, should also cultivate the 
arts of war, and make a thorough system of na¬ 
tional defence the foundation of its legislative 
action. 

Now, the United States, with a sufficiently 
large army for a nucleus, with hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of well drilled volunteers ready to fly to 
arms whenever danger threatens, are lamentably 
deficient as to a navy, and as to our coast 
defences. With a mercantile marine greater 
than that of any nation in the world, our navy 
is inadequate to cope with that of England or 
France. We have got all the material for the 
finest navy in the world; but still, with an enor¬ 
mous line of coast on two oceans, and a chain 
of lakes, and with a world of merchant ships to 
protect, we are terribly tardy in the matter of 
building, equipping and manning a respectable 
fleet. It is the boast of Englishmen that 

“ Britannia used* no bulwarks, 

Mo towers along the steep. 

Her march it o’er the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep.” 

Bnt where are our “floating bulwarks?"— 
where are our “wooden walls?" The entire 
navy of the United States, were it mustered be¬ 
side the entire navy of England, would exhibit 
a wofhl disparity. Now we have no idea, and 
no wish, that Congress should create as large a 
navy as that of Great Britain; but we ought to 
have one a little more commensurate with the 
greatness of our nation and the interests we have 
at stake. “ Two years ago," says the New Or¬ 
leans Crescent City, “ Congress ordered the 
construction of six war steamers. The argu¬ 
ments used on the occasion demonstrated our 


wretched inferiority as a .naval power, while they 
proved that, with a single exception, we had the 
largest marine of any nation upon earth 1 It 
was*also proved, in case of a sudden collision 
with any great naval government, we would be 
comparatively helpless to defend ourselves, and 
that we would have first to build a navy before we 
could hope to cope on anything like equal terms 
with our enemies on the ocean." There should 
be no delay in attending to this matter; no 
“ penny wise and pound foolish " policy on the 
part of our representatives. The nation will 
sustain them in liberal appropriations for a for¬ 
midable navy. 

Then, too, our coast defences ought to be 
looked to. The great powers of Europe possess 
formidable means of annoyance, and are trou¬ 
bled with few scruples about using them. These 
are only, perhaps, two cities on onr Atlantic sea¬ 
board, adequately defended—Boston and New 
York. Pennsylvania has already demanded ad¬ 
ditional seaboard defences, and Louisiana n\an 
requires them. On the land our provisions for 
meeting a foe are ample; but it is not on the 
land that any enemy, after the experience of the 
past, will dare to throw down the gauntlet; the 
sea and the seaboard would bo their field of no¬ 
tion, and there we must be prepared to meet 
them. Since a state of preparation is the beet 
security against foreign aggression, we can well 
afford to expend “ millions for defence." 

La die 8* Quarrels. —The Duke of Roqno- 
laire was told one day that two ladies had quar¬ 
relled. “ Have they called each other ugly f" 
asked the duke. “ No, sir." “ Very good—then 
I shall be able to reconcile them." 


Think of it. —Preserve the numbers of our 
Magazine from month to mouth, and when the 
year is oomplete they will bind up in a chartniqg 
miscellaneous volume. 


Show. —The Parisian shopkeeper’s whole stock 
in trade is often displayed in his window. This 
gives the streets a gay appearance. 


A new Namr. —A French general the other 
day spoke of editors as composing the “aristoc¬ 
racy of the inkstand." 
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KINGS AND PLATERS. 

When the Yankees settle in any place they 
estitblish newspapers; the advent of the British 
is signalised by the laying ont of race-courses; 
and the French, passionately a tt a che d to the 
theatre, cany their players with them. In the 
Crimea, the British got np races and steeple¬ 
chases ; while the French Zouaves erected a lit¬ 
tle theatre and played vaudevilles for the amuse¬ 
ment of their comrades. When Napoleon the 
First began to aspire to the part of Caesar, and 
saw his future glory dawning on his mortal vis¬ 
ion, he said one day to his friend Talma, the 
great French tragedian, “ Yon shall one day play 
before a whole pit full of kings." At Erfurt, on 
the 28th of September, 1811, “ Cinna ” was ac¬ 
tually played before the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Emperor Alexander, and the king of Saxony. 
“ Britannkns " was represented on the following 
day. The assembly was increased by Prince 
William of Prussia, Duke William of Bavaria, 
md Prince Leopold of Coburg, who married the 
Princess Charlotte of England. On the evening 
of the 2d of October, Napoleon received Goethe, 
and “ Mithridates ’’ was played. On the third 
day came " Philoctetes,” when, on the occur¬ 
rence of the line, 

H A great man’s friendship Is the gift of gods,” 

Alexander offered Napoleon his hand. In the 
second act the king of Wurtemberg made his 
appearance and took his seat. On the 4th, the 
king and queen of Westphalia were added to the 
royal company, and finally the king of Bavaria 
and the Prince Primate. After the close of the 
sixth night’s performance, Napoleon said to the 
leading actor: “ Talma, my friend, I have re¬ 
deemed at Erfurt the promise I made at Paris— 
yon have played to a pit foil of kings." 

Talma was Napoleon’s friend at the most dis¬ 
couraging period of his life, and the great em¬ 
peror never forgot his obligation to the great 
actor. The emperor was passionately fond of 
the tragic stage, and loved to declaim passages 
from his favorite dramatic authors. He took a 
Flench company with him to Moscow when he 
invaded Russia. After the retreat, the troup 
passed three months in Stockholm, and Mile. 
George, now a wrinkled, poverty-stricken old 
woman, then a brilliant beauty and actress, un¬ 
dertook to convey a letter from Bernadotte to 
Jerome Napoleon, king of Westphalia. She 
had with her also a casket, containing a hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds. She 
travelled, in a carriage, and rode night and day. 
Suddenly one midnight, with loud hurrahs, a 
cloyl of Cossacks surrounded the carnage. The 


door was opened, and a young Russian officer 
presented himself. Mile. George appealed to his 
gallantry, and the horde of enemies became a 
friendly escort, which did not desert the ambas¬ 
sadress until she had reached the next station. 
She faithfully accomplished her mission. 

The late Czar Nicholas was a great patron of 
French acton and actresses, and particularly the 
distinguished Mile. Rachel, the greatest of them 
all. If peace is declared between France and 
Russia, the playen of Paris will have cause to 
bless the event; for St. Petersburg is a great 
mart for their talents The French stage will 
flourish as long as the French nation exists. 


HENRY J. FINN. 

On one occasion this excellent actor was 
called before the curtain at Baltimore, when he 
addressed the audience as follows: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen—I feel persuaded more than ever 
that I have 1 bad a call,’ and os you have done 
me the honor to call me out, it must bo consid¬ 
ered, I suppose, an affair of honor. According 
to the modem laws of honor, a man is called 
out for the purpose of giving satisfaction; bat 
why should yoa call me out, when I trust I have 
already given you satisfaction f Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, accept my sincere thanks for your atten¬ 
tion, and the compliment which your calling pays 
to my calling; and allow me to say, that, although 
circumstances have compelled me to-night to 
bawl to few, I hope it may not be long before I 
fehall return to bawl to more (Baltimore).” 


Secrets op Health. —The four ordinary 
secrets of human life are—early rising, exercise, 
personal cleanliness, and the rising from table 
with the stomach nnoppressed. There may be 
sorrows in spite of these, but they will be less 
with them, and nobody can be truly comfortable 
without them. 


Atrocious. —It was the New Orleans Pica¬ 
yune that said an old maid eyes a single gentle¬ 
man with the same feelings that we look at a 
street dog in dogdays, as if to say “ wonder if he 
intends to bite ?” 


Remarkable. —An exchange paper, in giving 
an account of a sentence of death passed upon a 
criminal, remarks, “ he appeared to feci unpleas¬ 
antly." We should rather think he did. 

Specimen Numbers. —We cheerfully send 
specimen numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial to all 
who desire to see it. 
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EDITOR'S TABUS. 


ARISTOCRACY. 

Mr. Jarvis, in his second series of “ Parisian 
Sights/ 1 has some thoughtful and suggestive re¬ 
marks on aristocracy, European and American, 
which are well worthy of consideration. He 
shows that aristocracy in the old world is easily 
defined, its position being distinctly marked. 
" England/' he says, for instance, “ has given 
birth to aristocrats of whom humanity has rea¬ 
son to be proud—aristocrats by education and 
personal interest, but men from the higher mo¬ 
tives of reason and humanity. However much 
we are compelled to admire the results of rank, 
wealth, refinement and education concentrated 
upon a few, like the diamond polished by its own 
dust, yet the system that perpetuates and makes 
hereditary these distinctions, is none the less to 
be deplored.” In this country the constitution 
ignores all inborn distinction between man and 
man, and hence aristocracy, as a system, has no 
chance to take root. 

Yet we hear of American aristocracy—of this 
or that American being called an aristocrat. 
" Each enviously attributes it to a neighbor, and 
shrinks from it himself as a plague spot.” Aris¬ 
tocracy in America, if it means anything, means 
the difference which exists between any individ¬ 
ual and the mass of his countrymen. If a man 
were to revive in himself a fondness for the old 
miscalled science of astrology, and were to 
study the stars with the idea of investigating 
their influence upon human destinies, he would 
be called an aristocrat. If a man, from timidity 
or inability to take part in public affairs, holds 
himself aloof from primary political meetings, 
caucusses and conventions, though he may be 
the humblest of the humble, he is branded as an 
aristocrat. If he has succeeded in amassing a 
few thousands of dollars more than his neigh¬ 
bors, though he may make the best use of his 
means, he is an aristocrat. 

" Individuals,” says Mr. Jarvis, " should dis¬ 
card the false meaning attached to the word 
(aristocracy) in the United States, and if, in their 
heads, as it really does, the word aristocracy im¬ 
plies but a superior standard of manners, educa¬ 
tion or position to their own, strive for it; not 
with the feeling that Haman viewed Mordecai, 
but with the consciousness of self-respect and 
desire of improvement, the birthright of every 
American, which, if properly sustained, makes 
him at once a fit companion for princes, and a 
bright and shining example of the virtue of 
democratic institutions in forming a man. Such 
is the character of the only intervention in the 
affairs of their fellow-men worthy of the genius 
of American citizens.” 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATE8. 

We noticed, the other day, a paragraph in Hie 
Paris Constitutiormel , intimating that, in the event 
of a war between England and the United States, 
France would take a hand in the game, as an 
ally of the former. This we do not believe. It 
is doubtless policy on the part of the French 
journals to hint at such help while the peace ne- 
godations with Russia are going on, as a soother 
to the irritated feelings of Great Britain at being 
forced into a peace before having had an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying that tremendous power of 
which she is so constantly boasting. But Louie 
Napoleon does not wish for war; and least of all 
with the United States of North America. He 
is too sagacious not to know that the ultimate 
result of it would be the triumph of the stars and 
stripes—and he knows, too, that the deepest 
sympathies exist between the French and Ameri¬ 
can people, and the former would not tacitly en¬ 
dure the burthen of a war with their ancient 
friends and allies, for the sake of their ancient 
enemies, the English. "The empire!” Louis 
Napoleon declared, " is peace!” The war with 
Russia has trained his troops and shown their 
power, and that is enough for France at present 
He will rather be disposed to make England 
listen to reason than to aid her belligerent 
designs._ _ 

A WEDDING RIDE. 

Horses were scarce in the Plymouth colony 
daring the first years of the settlement, and sub¬ 
stitutes therefore became necessary. When John 
Alden was married—and he was a great man in 
his day—he pnt a ring in his bull's nose, covered 
his back with a piece of broadcloth, mounted 
him and rode to the wedding. His bride rode 
home in the same manner, John Alden leading 
the animal by the nose. The gentleman who 
led, and the lady who rode, were the ancestors 
of some of the first families in the country, in¬ 
cluding members of Congress, heads of colleges, 
and two Presidents of the United States. 


Very proper. —The forts on the Atlantfe 
seaboard of this country are being pot in a con¬ 
dition of active usefulness. The way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it. 

Cheap Living. —One can live like a prince 
in Florence for one hundred and twenty dollars 
a month—the blessing of fleas and beggars be¬ 
ing thrown in gratuitously. 

Surprise Parties.— These unique entertain¬ 
ments are becoming quite the vogue in and about 
Boston. 
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OLD MAIDS. 

If we acquiesce in the sentence of excommu¬ 
nication which society presses upon old bachel¬ 
or*, those half-scis8or members of the commu¬ 
nity, who persist in punning lives of single 
blessedness, in spite of a plethora of marriage¬ 
able maidens to pick and choose from, we must 
protest against the practice of heaping ridicule 
upon the class of single ladies. * It is vulgar, it 
is unjust, it is unmanly. It is a popular fallacy, 
life among men, to attribute the maiden state of 
many ladies to the worst of motives—to malev¬ 
olence, to coldness of heart, and to downright 
hatred of what we term, with most undemocratic 
and unchristian pride, the nobler sex. Many 
maiden ladies—old maids, if yon please; there 
ought to be no implied reproach in the term—are 
so from neglect Bat neglect does not argue de¬ 
merit 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,' 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

The judgment of man in matrimonial matters 
is not so very infallible. Ho is as often caught 
by the artificial brilliancy of a flirt, by the auda¬ 
cious challenge of a belle, by the clink of the 
almighty dollar, or the prestige of an aristo¬ 
cratic name, as by unobtrusive worth, by sim¬ 
ple manners, by a true heart and modest beauty. 
In the very matter of beauty itself, the eye is 
often deceived. The belle of a season is often 
belle only in name, and far less lovely than her 
neglected sister, who is condemned to sit among 
the wall flowers, while the idol of the hour is 
whirling in the waltz. 

u The ridicule which is often poured forth on 
unmarried women of a certain age,” says a sen¬ 
sible writer, “ is very odious, and perfectly un¬ 
called for. The smile of contempt may be 
reserved far more justly for those women who, 
instead of being respectable and useful old 
maids, have married without love, and without 
any prospect of happiness, merely to escape the 
odium of a name. These spinsters, about whom, 
in flippant moments, we say flippant things, are 
many of them among the most true-hearted and 
self-denying of their sex. Their lives have been 
heroic poems, foil of musical rhythm and lofty 
actions; and, could we read their secret history, 
we should find that, in many instances, they re¬ 
tained their single state, not because they had 
never met with wooers, but because the troth 
they had plighted in youth was sacred even unto 
death, or because, in the spirit of Christian mar¬ 
tyrs, they had resolved, for a great purpose, to 
make a life-long sacrifice. We allow frankly 
that the single woman has not—if we dare use 
such a term—such a chance of happiness as the 




woman who, as the cheerful * house-mother,' 
has an affectionate husband at her side, and a 
number of olive-branches springing up around 
her. But then the law of compensation may be 
distinctly traced in every position of life. If 
there are many joys, they are certain to be at¬ 
tended by a multiplicity of sorrows; and if the 
sphere is more contracted, and joy is like a 
stranger-guest, and pays only angels’ visits, then 
the path is less formidable, the struggle less se¬ 
vere, the haven more easily won. 

“ The vocation of the single woman is one of 
disinterestedness and self-denial. It is for her to 
visit the sick, to relieve the poor, to scatter good 
deeds from her on all sides, which, like the seed 
of the husbandman, may spring up and prodace 
an abundant fruitage. It is for her to devise 
plans of usefulness, and to see them carried out ; 
she must And her home in the hearts of the suf¬ 
fering and sorrowful, her|amily in the children 
who have experienced her kindness, and who 
look np to her for sympathy. It depends on the 
character of the single woman, and not on her 
position, whether .she meet with a friendly greet¬ 
ing among her circle of acquaintances, and real 
love from those who know her best, and stand in 
close relationship with her.” 

We have seen so many true heroines, so many 
self-sacrificing martyrs, so many gentle minis¬ 
tering angels in the ranks of ancient maiden¬ 
hood, the traditional record of the world’s bene¬ 
factors is so full of such, that we have come to 
regard old maids with reverence and respect. 
For one malignant retailer of scandal and pro¬ 
moter of domestic strife, we have found twenty 
pure-minded and gentle women, who would 
rather cast oil upon the troubled waters of life 
than add to their disturbance by a breath. Lei 
ns then leave the ridicule of old maids to sinftxl 
old bachelora, to profane playwrights, and to the 
daubers and inditers of penny valentines, who, 
by the way, ought to be indicted themselves. 
The age is too enlightened to accept as gospel 
the traditional prejudices of the past. 

EASILY OBTAINED.— Ant post-master, 

OR OTHER INDIVIDUAL, WHO WILL EXPEND A 
FEW HOURS IN OBTAINING EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS 

for our Dollar Monthly, can rxcbivh it 

GRATIS FOR ONE TEAR HIMSELF. 


The Reason. —Some one attributing the dis¬ 
tress of Ireland to absenteeism, Sydney Smith 
remarked that “ the misery of the Irish arose not 
from absent-fea-Um, but from absent-cfijmer-ism.” 

Binding. —Binding in all its varieties, and at 
the lowest prices, neatly executed at this office. 
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EDITORS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

While, in this country, the editorial profession is 
duly honored, and it is quite a feather in a man's 
cap to be known as belonging to the "press- 
gang," in England it would appear that the pro¬ 
fession is not held in very high repute. It is not 
a passport to office. One might as well have 
the bar-sinister in his shield, as to confess that 
he wields the pen and scissors. It is perhaps in 
consequence of this condition of things that the 
names of the editors of English papers are gen¬ 
erally suppressed. The editor is almost invari¬ 
ably an impersonality. Anonymous editorship 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Where 
the writer is known, a personal prejudice fre¬ 
quently prevents his articles from exercising a 
due influence. His opinions, in themselves, may 
be perfectly Bound, his arguments perfectly logi¬ 
cal ; but if he has formerly entertained different 
views, they lose their force, and his articles are 
not judged by themselves, but by their author. 
An editor writes more freely and easily when he 
writes anonymously. But then he is apt to be 
betrayed into more bitterness, more ferocity, 
perhaps, than if he were personally responsible. 

Mr. Galliardet once remarked of the Ameri¬ 
can press ; " There was a time, perhaps, when 
the prejudices of the old British aristocracy had 
extended over the young republic, its revolted 
daughter; there was a time, perhaps, when the 
American press was ranked in the number of the 
secondary conditions of social life, when its 
writers were only penny-a-liners, a kind of un¬ 
worthy and mercenary laborers in the field of 
thought. But these times have already nearly 
disappeared, and will soon disappear entirely. 
The press, too, has had its revolution of '75 in 
America, and has by degrees obtained esteem 
and influence by its talent and dignity." 

In France, from the revolution of 1830 to that 
of 1848, the press was acknowledged to be a 
power in the realm; editorial talent was a uni¬ 
versal passport to society, to court favor, to sen¬ 
atorial honors and to fortune. But Louis Napo¬ 
leon has crushed the press; all the editors of 
France are now but the servile echoes of the 
views of one man. Editorial independence is 
visited with fine, imprisonment, and the ruin of 
the journal which dares utter any truths unpala¬ 
table to the sovereign. Thus, with all the wit, 
learning and eloquence of the Frenchmen, the 
French papers are excessively vapid and stupid. 
The sense of degradation deadens even essays 
an art, literature and science, which are the only 
topics free for discussion, so universally petrify¬ 
ing to all intellectual effort is political despotism. 
Giye us a free press or none at alL 


BALL THE ARTIST. 

A notice we saw the other day of this excel¬ 
lent man and artist, who is now hard at work in 
his studio at Florence, Italy, recalled to our 
mind an adventure of his, which occurred when 
Kimball occupied our present publication hall 
with his museum. Ball had a room in the build¬ 
ing, and sometimes volunteered to lock up the 
outer door, after all the performances had been 
concluded, and carry home the key to Mr. Kim¬ 
ball. Late one night he was wending his way 
to the South-End, with the huge brass door key 
firmly clenched in his right hand beneath his 
cloak. Somewhere near the Boylston Market 
he saw a gentleman approaching, whom he mis¬ 
took for the “ enterprising proprietor." Jumping 
at the opportunity of getting rid of his cumbrous 
charge, he extended the formidable instrument. 
To his surprise, the stranger halted, as if he had 
been shot, and exclaimed: “ For God's sake, 
spare my life! I'm a married man, with a 
family 1 Here's my money, but spare my lift, 
good Mr. Highwayman!" And the stranger, 
dashing a wallet at his feet, turned and fled pre¬ 
cipitately. Our hero, one of the gentlest men in 
the world, horror-struck at being mistaken for a 
robber, and having not the slightest ambition to 
figure as a Paul Clifford in the eyes of the mid¬ 
night guardians of the city's peace and honor, 
turned and fled in an opposite direction, and 
g aining his lodgings at a " two-forty lick," locked 
himself into the room, and passed a wretched 
night. The next day he walked the city like a 
spectre, fearing to meet at every corner a hand¬ 
bill, headed “ Highway Bobbery," and offering 
a reward for the detection of the criminal. But 
nothing came of it, and thereafter he never pre¬ 
sented a brass-barrelled door key to a stranger. 


A Rboommeitdatioit. —On the Englishtrane- 
lation of the card of a French inn, between Bon 
logne and Abbeville, these words are printed: 
“ The wines are of that quality they will leave 
yon nothing to hope for." 


A Bank Chick. —Soon after the battle of 
Leipsic, a wit observed, "that Napoleon must be 
in funds, for he had received a check on the bank 
of the Elbe” 

Mathematical. —Mr. Sheuts of Stockholm, 
has invented a calculating machine which solves 
the knottiest problems. 

Back Numbbbs. —We can still snpply the 
back numbers of our Dollar Monthly to Janu¬ 
ary 1st, 1856. 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM EBBOPE! 

There are some snobs who receive every item 
of court gossip from Europe with the liveliest 
delight. We commend to these quidnuncs the 
following important facts : Miss Sinead, a very 
beautiful young lady, was much admired and 
petted by Louis Napoleon, before that worthy 
and immaculate gentleman married the feir Eu¬ 
genie. The fair Eugenie, who had heard of 
those attentions, vented her post-nuptial spite by 
refusing to invite Miss Smead to any of the im¬ 
perial parties. Miss Smead resented the slight, 
and between the two ladies subsisted, and sub¬ 
sists, the same feelings of affection which ani¬ 
mated the breasts of the two Kilkenny cats of 
yore. Lately the emperor and empress attended 
a soiree at Lord Cowley's. As the fair Eugenie 
passed through a room where Miss Smead and 
other ladies were seated, all rose to salute her, 
according to etiquette, except the implacable 
Miss Smead. Burning with wrath, the empress 
swept into the next room. Soon afterwards, 
Louis Napoleon re-appeared, and finding Miss 
Smead engaged in conversation with a gentle¬ 
man, pushed in between them, and turned his 
back on the offending And offended lady. Wasn't 
that a glorious revenge for a crowned head? 
Can any one now dispute the title of Louis Na¬ 
poleon, emperor of France by the grace of mus¬ 
kets, to be the “ first gentleman of Europe." 


Medical Items. —Inoculation is said to be a 
preventive of plouro-pneumonia.—Alum has been 
used successfully by Dr. Riddore in the treatment 
of bronchial catarrh.—It is Bald that lard is an 
infallible antidote to the poison of strychnine.— 
In England they are about to employ mesmerism 
to cure insanity.—A medical school existed in 
connection with Columbia College, New York, as 
early as 1760. 

A long way between. —The distance bo- 
tween Boston and New Orleans is greater than 
the distance between London and St. Petersburg; 
and the Pacific coast is as for from New York as 
the latter is from Bremen. Have our British 
friends any adequate idea of the size of the 
country they talk about swallowing ? 


A new Loan.—"I say, Josh," shouted a 
Brighton drover to a crony, the other day, 
“ these pesky sheep wont start in this weather— 
lend us a bark of your dog, will you ?” 


Valuation. —The assessed value of the city 
of Hartford, Ct., for 1856, is $20,560,720, which 
is an increase of $1,306,587 over last year. 


MILLS’S STATUE OF JACKSON. 

At the recent inauguration of the equestrian 
statue of Jackson, at New Orleans, Clark Mills, 
the sculptor, made the following remarks with 
regard to his work: “ General Jackson is here 
represented as he appeared on the morning of 
the 8th of January, forty-one years ago. He 
has advanced to the centre of the line in the act 
of review: die lines have come to present arms 
as a salute to their commander, who is acknow¬ 
ledging it by raising his chapeau, according to 
the military etiquette of that day. His restive 
horse, anticipating the next move, attempts to 
dash down the line; the bridle hand of the 
dauntless hero being turned under, showB that 
he is restraining the hone, whose open mouth 
and curved neck indicate that the animal is feel¬ 
ing the bit. I have thonght this explanation 
necessary, as there are many critics who profess 
not to understand the conception of the artist." 

Traffic nr Chinese Children. —It is as¬ 
serted that a hidden traffic has been pursued for 
years in China, of selling and shipping female 
children to the Spanish and Portuguese, as well 
as the English possessions. They are purchased 
at about $3 each, and are therefore profitable to 
the dealer. 


Cannel Coal in Iowa. —The Mount Pleas¬ 
ant Observer states that a fine bed of cannel coal 
has been discovered a few miles south of Salem. 
The vein is, at foe opening, four feet and-a-half 
thick. The coal is equal to Kentucky cannel 
coal, being set on fire by the blaze of a candle, 
and burning up, leaving but few ashes. 

A Jack of all Trades.— Bernini, a cele¬ 
brated Florentine sculptor, about the middle of 
foe seventeenth century, erected a theatre, paint¬ 
ed foe scenes, made all foe machinery and dee- 
orations, wrote an opera, composed the music, 
and took part in the performance. 

Braham. —John Braham, the distinguished 
English vocalist, died recently in London, at the 
age of eighty-two. He was well known in this 
country, which he visited professionally. For 
nearly seventy years hq sang in public. 

Jbwelkt. —The French people say M he who 
wean gold chains visible to the naked eye, cameos, 
rings or trinkets, is an enriched boor, a juggler, 
a vender of quack medicines, or an Italian prince." 

German Theatricals. —The Germans are a 
theatre loving people, as is evinced by foe fact 
that there are one hundred and sixty-five estab* 
lished theatres in that country. 
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.foreign Jflisrellcmg. 

Mr. Du Pre died in the Queen’s Bench prison, 
London, on the 6th ult., after an incarceration of 
forty-five years for debt. 

Rev. Rowland Williams has been dismissed by 
the Bishop of LlandafF from his office of chaplain, 
for publishing a work on rational godliness. 

Jullien is having a musical crysfhl palace built 
for him in Surrey gardens—in which he is to 
give monster concerts. 

A blind man in Devonshire, England, has ac¬ 
tually been a scrveyor and planner of roads; his 
ear guiding him as to distance as accurately as 
the eye to others. 

Roger, “the greatest tenor in the world," has 
been performing his original character, “ Jean of 
Leyden," in the Prophet , with Tedescoin the role 
of Fidcs, at L'Academie in Paris. 

There are at present in Germany 165 theatres, 
employing about 6000 actors, dancers and vocal¬ 
ists, and 9000 choristers and musicians of the 
orchestra. 

At a quanr in Holyhead, England, a few days 
since, sixty thousand tons of stone were loosen¬ 
ed by a single blast. Six tons of powder were 
used on the occasion. 

France means to obtain possession of Tangier 
in Morocco. It is in sight of Gibraltar, which 
would not be worth much to the English with 
Tangier in possession of the French. 

Several of the diligences running in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Lyons, in France, are trying the ex¬ 
periment of using for their lights portable gas, 
which is placed in a cylinder beneath the driver’s 
Beat. 

There are 70,000 gipsies in Wallachia; and 
their emancipation has been decided upon in a 
council by a vote of eleven voices against ten. 
Their proprietors will receive from the state an 
indemnification. 

In the course of the last two or three years, 
the periodical press of the East has greatly increas¬ 
ed in importance. As many as twelve journals 
and four reviews axe now published at Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Princess Augusta Bonaparte, daughter of 
Prince Charles Bonaparte was lately married to 
her cousin, Prince Gabrielli, at the Chapel of the 
Tuilleries, in Paris. The Emperor and Empress 
were present. 

The British Government has instituted a new 
order of merit, styled the “ Victoria cross," and 
is to be given only to members of the Army or 
Navy who distinguish themselves by individual 
acts of bravery in the face of an enemy. 

The Musee d'ArtilleriC, Paris, has just added 
to its collection the pocket-book of Prince Men- 
schikoff, taken at the battle of the Alma, and 
one of the Jacobi infernal machines, fished up 
in the Baltic by the French sailors. 

The banking institution of London shows larger 
profits than our own. The London and West¬ 
minster Bank (the leading joint stock institution) 
has recently declared a dividend equivalent to 16 
per cent, per annum, viz: 5 per cent, regular div¬ 
idend and bonus of 5 per cent, for the past year. 


Stockholm is to be fortified by land and tea ; 
including the valley of Maalar. 

Great energy is manifested in Russia in ad¬ 
vancing railways. 

Catharine Hayes, it is said, loses twenty-seven 
thousand dollars by the failure of Messrs. Saun¬ 
ders & Brennan, of San Francisco. 

There are in Russia six thousand miles of tele¬ 
graph wires, all of which are continually used for 
official despatches. 

Lady Morgan is collecting ont of her diaries 
and extensive correspondence, materials for a 
foil account of her “ Life and Times.” 

The emperor of Austria has ordered the con¬ 
struction of three screw steamers of war, which 
are to be completed in the present year. 

Upwards of 10,000 fish, reared by the artificial 
process, which has been so successful, have been 
turned out into the waters of the river Dee. 

A letter from Corfu states that the last crop of 
olives in that island has been so ravaged by the 
worm that two-thirds of it has been destroyed. 

At the last sitting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, Lieut. Maury was 
elected corresponding member in the section of 
geography. 

At a recent oratorio in London, when Jenny 
Lind sung the principal soprano part, the chorus 
and orchestra consisted or more than six hun¬ 
dred performers! 

Piedmont has, within the last six years, con¬ 
structed 700 kilometres, or nearly 150 English 
miles, of railways, the receipts of which in 1S55 
amounted to I0,297,758f. 

During last year, in Silesia, 811 Roman Cath¬ 
olics enrolled their names on the Protestant reg¬ 
isters. A similar increase of Protestant* in that 
province has been going on for years past. 

An arrangement has, it is said, been entered 
into between thirty-two brokers and capitalists of 
Paris and London, to participate in common in 
great industrial and commercial undertakings. 

Iron shipbuilding is making rapid progress on 
the Tyne and other rivers in the north of Eng¬ 
land, and promises in a few years to produce 
a revolution in the carrying trade of the country. 

The price of tallow in Russia has risen to an 
astounding degree—over two dollars a pound. 
The Russians it will be remembered, eat tallow 
as Americans eat pumpkin pie or apple sauce, 
and use it extensively in cooking. 

Herr Ander, the tenor singer so popular at 
Vienna, generally reported to be the first tenor in 
Germany, who appeared two or three seasons ago 
at oar Royal Italian opera, died the otherjiay at 
Vienna. He was buried with state and honor. 

Mr. Malcolmson, of Portland, Waterford, the 
eminent steamship proprietor, is about to place 
a line of screw steamers between Liverpool and 
New York, touching at Queenstown on the out¬ 
ward and home voyages. 

Pipes of gutta percha are, to a great extent, 
superseding the use of lead pipes for conveying 
water in London. Being free from poisonous 
deposits and the attacks of frost, they are much 
preferred. Pipes of vulcanised Lidia rubber an 
used to some extent. 
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The total population of Alabama is 836,192. 

The total population of Louisiana is 575,922, 
df which 299,626 are whites. 

The railroad system of Illinois has doubled its 
population in five years. 

Since 1852, twelre steamships have been lost 
at sea, and 1250 persons perished. 

The governor-general of Canada says the reci¬ 
procity system works well. 

The Delawares believe their guardian spirit to 
be a great eagle—not a golden eagle though. 

The “ way to make butter come ” is to pay for 
ft and have it sent by railroad. 

Green peas were hardly known in 1550, though 
the Romans had a dish which was very much 
sought after, composed of boiled or fried gray 
peas. 

According to the American Baptist Almanac 
for the current year, there are in the United States 
6475 ordained Baptist ministers. 

The Leipsic Missionary Society are building a 
missionary house for the training of young men, 
who are to labor among the heathen. 

When a man leaves his place of business, he 
should leavo the cares and annoyances of the 
traffic with his goods. 

Miss Bremer has written a new story, and the 
sheets are already in the hands of Mary Howitt 
for translation. 

It is stated in “Howell's Familiar Letters” 
that a ship was built in England, in 1635, 127 
feet long, and 46 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 
was called the " Sovereign of the Seas.” 

The most important item of information to be 
found in Miss Murray's book, is the fact that 
chowder is a “ praiseworthy preparation, enab¬ 
ling you to eat soup and fish at one time.” 

The best teas, it is said, never find their way 
out of China. The finest quality of black tea is 
the scented Liangsing , and is worth in China 
$2 50 per pound. 

J. G. Percival, by many regarded as the first 
Of American poets, is now State Geologist in 
Wisconsin, where the settlers call him “ old rock 
smasher.” 

R. R. Coxe, a planter in good circumstances 
residing in Marshall county, Tenn., recently kill¬ 
ed his wife in a fit of insanity, and afterwards 
killed himself. 

The officers of the New York Juvenile Asy¬ 
lum have sent seventy-fire children and twenty- 
five adults to Illinois, there to be engaged m 
agriculture or other useful occupations. 

During the time since the Worcester Lunatic 
Hospital has been in operation (twenty-three 
ears), thirty nine of its patients were made such 
y disappointed ambition. “Ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.” 

We read in a Liverpool paper of a man ar¬ 
rested for stealing gas—a novel complaint. He 
made a connection with the supply pipe in the 
street used by a former tenant, and didn't notify 
the gas company to set a metre. 


The folks at New Orleans are about to erect a 
Clay monument of bronze. 

The rings of the planet Saturn will be visible 
during all this year. 

Col. Rawlinson discovered the body of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar at Babylon, by his cud. 

At Pekin there is a lodging-house for the poor 
called the “ House of Hen Feathers.” 

The United States are manufacturing .a mus¬ 
ket that beats the Minie, at Springfield. 

The State of Texas has given Col. Crockett’s 
widow a league of land. 

It is said that gambling is carried on to an 
enormous extent in Washington. 

California will be able to export this year 
150,000 barrels of flour. 

A company at Limerick will soon manufacture 
brandy from beet root. That beats all. 

The Danish government allow post masters to 
confiscate all non-registcred money-letters. 

The late J. M. Field had his life insured at 
St. Louis for $3000. ' 

There are 221 schools, 304 teachers, and 26,170 
school children in California. 

All men are born soldiers because they have 
drums in their ears. 

It is fifty years since Frederick Tudor, Esq. 
first despatched the brig Favorite from Boston 
with an entire cargo of ice for St. Pierre. 

From April, 1854, to May, 1855, one hundred 
and eight now post-offices were established in 
Iowa. This fact shows how the West grows. 

One thousand young cows, with calves, were 
recently sold at Los Angelos, California, for 
$15,000. 

A law has passed both houses of the Kentucky 
legislature which prohibits billiards, ten-pin 
alleys, etc. 

A German writer says that the people of the 
United States can bunt more steam boilers and 
chew more tobacco than any other five nations 
on the globe. 

It is said that the Misses Fox have realized a 
fortune by snapping the joints of thair big toes, 
which the guliable public mistook for spiritual 
rappings. 

A witty doctor says that tight-lacing is a pub¬ 
lic benefit, inasmuch as it kills off all the foolish 
girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow to be wo¬ 
men. 

Some of our cotemporaries are discussing the 
question, which is the safest seat in case of rail¬ 
road collision? We should choose one about 
one hundred miles from the railroad. 

Dickens, speaking of a debtor’s prison, says: 
“Itwas evident from the general tone that they 
had come to regard insolvency as the normal 
state of mankind, and the payment of debts as 
a disease that occasionally broke out!” 

Returns from the Indian agencies in Texas 
show that the State contains 20,000 Camanches 
and Kioways, 3000 Anrickarees, 300 Wacoes, 
Towacanoes and Keechies, 550 Libans, 400 
Mescaleros, 960 Wichitas, Apacees, Caddoes and 
other tribes, to numbers not estimated. 
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What barns to keep a secret? Sealing-wax 
to be sore. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it? Quick. 

When did Absalom sleep with fire in a bed ? 
When he slept with his /our-fathers. 

“ Sending coals to Newcastle "—The voyage 
of a cane (Kane) to the North pole. 

Why is an island like the letter T ? Because 
it is in the middle of wa-t-er. 

Why is a spendthrift's purse like a thunder¬ 
cloud ? Because it is continually a lightening. 

When is a farmer very maternal ? When he 
cradles his grain. 

Nursery Truism. —Too many nurses spoil the 
“broth of a boy." 

One of the teeth of a biting frost was recently 
picked up in the town of Hun. 

One of our leading phrenologists has gone 
north, to examine the head of navigation. 

Why is a kiss like creation ? Because it is 
made of nothing, and yet it is something. 

A wag says that Dr. Kane tried to get to the 
pole to deposit his vote, but the iceberg faction 
prevented him. 

A little glutton of a boy said he should like 
to live in Scotland, because he had heard it was 
the land o' cakes. 

Why does an agreeable person having left a 
party become very vapory ? Because he is mist 
(missed). 

There are none perfect in this world. It is 
said that even Wall Street Brokers have their 
little failings . 

The story of a man who had a nose so large 
that he couldn't blow it without the use of gun¬ 
powder, is said to be a hoax. 

When the mind is diseased, it is frequently 
not heal-ing a man wants so much as fresh sort¬ 
ing. Medical cobblers please notice. 

Often the scene at the playhouse, which beg¬ 
gars description, plays the same trick with the 
manager? 

“ Miss Brown, aint you afeared that your boy 
will get drowned, gour in swimmin' so much ?" 
“ Well, Miss Smith, I shouldn't wonder, for he's 
just rogue enough for that" 

The man who hung himself in an axletree 
with a cord of wood, has been cut down with a 
sharp-set appetite, by the fast man who tired 
down a wagon wheel. 

“ My dear," said an affectionate spouse to her 
husband, “ am I not your only treasure ?" “ 0 
yes," was the cool reply, “and I would willingly 
lay you up in heaven." 

The gas went out at one of the churches not 
long since, just as the congregation were singing 
the opening hymn, from which cause it was fin¬ 
ished in short metre. 

* Upon the marriage of one of her companions, 
a little girl about eleven years of age, of the same 
school, said to her parents, “ Why, don't you 
think Amelia is married, and she hasn't gone 
through fractions yet!" 


Cats are said to be musical, because their in¬ 
terior consists of fiddle-strings. 

Quack doctors are considered “drivers" of 
the “ last stage " of disease. 


A man frequently admits that he was wtoihl 
but a woman, never—she was “only mistaken/* 

When is a nutmeg like a prison window ? 
Ans.—When it is grated. 

An earthquake is termed a “ tall specimen of 
ague " in California. 

“ My mine to me a kingdom is," as the GaB- 
fomia gold-digger said. 

Why is an ailing deer like a depressed man « 
Ans.—Because he is a hart sick (heart-sick.) 


Why is the letter S a friend of the Maine Id- 
, quor Law ? Ans.—Because it turns wine into 
swine. 


Punch thinks the abolition of the corn laws the 
most important cereal work ever given to the 
public. 

When is the marriage ceremony decidedly 
fishy ? Ans.—When the bride receives her ring 
(her-ring.) 

“ Mother," said a little boy, “ I'm tired of this 
pug nose; it's growing pugger and pugger every 
day." 


Carrying coals from the grocery in a carpet 
''bag, may be very genteel, but it is .bad for the 
lining. T 

Sir Isaac Newton was never married. Guess 
he thought more of Saturn's ring thA he did of 
Hymen's. 

“ Mr. Smith, be particular to have my coat 
well wadded.” “ Never mind," said Smith, 
“ wadded or not, it will stand a charge." 


One of the Irish newspapers contains an adver¬ 
tisement announcing as lost, a cloth cloak, belong¬ 
ing to a gentleman lined with blue. 

The unfortunate wretch who wrote the tail of 
a comet, has obtained employment in copying 
the example of a sum in arithmetic. 

An exchange paper says, “ Hicks is engaged 
on a head of Longfellow/' Is “ Hicks " a barter 
or a sculptor ? 

An editor out West says: “ If we hayp offend¬ 
ed any man in the short but brilliant course of 
our career, let him send us in a new hat, and say 
nothing about it." Very cool. 

It has been observed that frequenters of con¬ 
certs who are in the habit of beating time with 
their feet and kicking up a dust, are presumed to 
be ignorant of the repeal of the “ stamp act." 


A distinguished literary tourist was once found 
iu a paroxysm of tears over the supposed tomb of 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, but it tuxnad 
out to be only the ice house 1 
There are two things a modest man should 
never undertake : to borrow money or study 
law. A third thing: never to “ beg a brother of 
the earth to give him leave to toil," as the poet 
forcibly expresses it 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans who 
shaved his beard. One of his bashaws asked 
him why he altered the customs of his predeces¬ 
sors ? He answered: “ Because you bashaws 
may not lead me by the beard as you did them.” 
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« For shame, air—for shame! feus to murmur 
at Heaven's decrees, thus to receive its precious 
gifts r And good old Dr. Davis looked the in¬ 
dignation he felt at his companion. 

The two gentlemen were in the library of Mr. 
Arrington's handsome country house; the ipeak^ 
er with his hands behind him, and a 

very unusual flush of anger on his fine face, 
while Mr. Arrington sat at his table with his 
face buried in his folded arms, resting on his 
desk. The family physician had just announced 
the birth of a daughter; news received by the 
disappointed father, first with angry unbelief, 
and afterwards with hopeless despair. 

He was a tall, stern looking man, bearing the 
marks of fierce passions on his countenance, 
with deep sunken eyes and knitted brow. Few 
men would have presumed to address words of 
reproach to him, but Dr. Davis was a p ri vi l eg e d 
friend, and for the sake of the gentle young wife 
and mother would run far greater risks. His 
fearless, open manner was his greatest safe¬ 
guard; and in his wildest fits of passion, Mr. 
Arrington would come down under the plain 
spoken reproaches and shocked look of the good 
man. 

“ How can I calmly listen to the crashing of 
my last hope, the destruction of my cherished 
plans ?" was the father's answer to the doctor's 
last words. “ There is nothing now to prevent 
my hated cousin's becoming our node's heir, 
while I, with all my debts, am to be burdened 
with the care of a-sickly wife and two wretched 
81 


girls; curses on the fete l* 9 And he ground his 
teeth m helpless rage, and again buried his face 


in his hands. 

Finding that in his present mood, all remon¬ 
strances were useless, the doctor quietly left the 
room and sought the chamber of the young 
mother. At the door he found the eldest daugh¬ 
ter, a child of two yean, pleading to be taken to 
her mother. 

Taking her from her nurse, he entered the 
room, and Mrs. Arrington, prepared for any un-«* 
kindness on her husband's part, evinced no sur¬ 
prise at his absence, and merely sbed a few quiet 
team over her little girls. 

She was a very young and beautiful woman, 
bnt care and sorrow bad stolen the roses from 
her fair cheeks, and given sad looks to the once 
speckling eyes. The beloved and only child of 
doting parents, she had seen little of care, and 
leas of nnkindness, until, won by the polished 
manners and fair exterior of Mr. Arrington, she 
had become his bride. But ere the first week of 
her strange new life had passed, the poor girl 
saw her mistake, and soon leaned to tremble at 
the frown of him she had believed perfection, 
and to whose keeping she had entrusted her life's 
happiness. 

Mr. Arrington was jealous and overbearing, - 
proud of the beauty of hit wife, yet fearful that 
others should see and admire her; fond of soci¬ 
ety, yet frequently sacrificing his dearest friend 
to his arbitrary disposition. His grandfethsr—* 
old Philip Arrington—had bequeathed handsome 
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fortunes to his three remaining children, all that 
had been spared to him from a large family. At 
the time of their father's death, Philip and John, 
the two oldest, were of the respective ages of 
twenty and twenty-two years, while Herbert, the 
youngest, was scarcely five. 

Philip never married; and as years passed on, 
and he acquired a large practice as a lawyer, he 
gradually improved the property left him by his 
father, and at the time my story commences was 
counted one of the richest men in B—shire. 
John, the second son, married as soon as he be¬ 
came of age; lived an useless, extravagant life; 
broke his wife's heart with neglect and coldness, 
and died, leaving one son (Mr. Arrington) to 
fight and struggle his way through the world. 

With extravagant tastes and great worldly 
pride, young John Arrington found himself at 
twenty-one with little more to gratify them than 
the very moderate fortune secured to him by his 
mother's marriage settlements. For ton years he 
contrived to live on this, each year, however, 
sinking deeper in debt, when finding that things 
could not continue so much longer, he bethought 
himself of taking a rich wife. In this last re¬ 
sort to retrieve his embarrassed condition, he 
proved exceedingly fortunate; and the fair young 
girl he won with false professions and pretended 
devotion, brought him both wealth and beauty 
for her dower. 

His unde, Herbert Arrington, now about thir¬ 
ty-eight yean of age, had been married nearly 
five yean, and his son, at the time little Eveline 
was bom, was four yean old. To account for 
John Arrington's dislike of this boy, we shall 
Jiave to go back a few yean to the early days of 
the old bachelor Philip. 

In his youth, Philip Arrington had passionate¬ 
ly loved a young girl whom his father disapprov¬ 
ed of. Determined that he shonld not marry 
her, Mr. Arrington and her father made a match 
between her and a young man, far inferior in 
every respect to Philip. For two yean young 
Arrington shunned all female society, but at the 
end of that time was accidentally thrown into 
the company of a beautiful young lady, lovely, 
fascinating and accomplished, but poor. For a 
time his suit prospered, and even progressed so 
far that the wedding day was fixed, when Philip 
found a rival in the shape of an old friend of 
Miss Smith's father. 

It is true he was something over fifty, wore a 
wig, and in complexion rather too nearly re¬ 
sembled an orange; but what mattered that, 
when he could keep a carriage, a score of ser¬ 
vants, and wear a diamond ring worth more 
money than Mils Smith had ever seen in her 


life? He was pleased with Miss Smith the first 
time he saw her, and rather wished young Ar¬ 
rington would not occupy so much of her atten¬ 
tion. The next time he called, Miss Smith was 
alone; the lady was agreeable, the gentleman 
fascinated; she sung and played a sentimental 
song to amuse him, and be made her a formal 
offer of his hand and fortune. The lady hastily 
threw into one scale Philip, his love, his good 
looks, and his pretty cottage home—in the other, 
her saffron-faced admirer, a coach, and a splen¬ 
did city mansion, with dresses and jewels innum¬ 
erable. Need we say which preponderated I 

The end of it was that Miss Smith leaned to 
hate her lord and master ere she had been many 
months a wife; finding, to her sorrow, that even 
golden fetters are distressing; while Philip curs¬ 
ed all women as jilts and deceivers, and applied 
himself to his profession with redoubled ardor. 
He removed from the scenes of his unfortunate 
attachments, bought a comfortable house, se¬ 
cured the services of a trustworthy old lady for 
housekeeper, and set seriously about mmkfag 
money. 

And he did make money, and everything he 
undertook brought him in money; and the more 
money he got the more he wanted; and at the 
time his nephew, John, married, he was im¬ 
mensely rich. Very little correspondence had 
been kept up between the brothers; but when 
Philip heard that another of the hated sex had 
been brought into the family, he suddenly felt a 
curiosity to see his brother's and nephew's wives. 

His visit did not afford him much satisfaction, 
as, to all outward appearances, both couples were 
in the enjoyment of great happiness—Herbert 
and his wife being really attached to each other, 
while John had too much pride to allow his 
uncle to witness any unpleasantness in his house. 
As there was nothing to find fault with in the 
selection either kinsman had made, and the two 
families were on good terms, his malice invented 
a device whereby to destroy their future comfort. 
He announced his intention of bequeathing his 
vast property to the youngest male Arrington 
alive at his decease. 

To this new whim Herbert paid but little at¬ 
tention; partly because his rapidly increasing 
fortune promised to be more than sufficient for 
the wants of his family, and partly because he 
suspected the real motive that had induced his 
eccentric brother to give publicity to an intention 
so likely to cause dissension. But on John Ar¬ 
rington the effect was all that his unde could 
have wished in his most malicious humor. 

Until tiie birth of Eveline, he contented him¬ 
self with anticipating the blessing a son would 
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ha, and having convinoed himself that such a 
thing as disappointment was not to be thought 
of, was even kinder to his poor young wife than 
heretofore. But all his ill temper returned when 
he found that so far his young cousin was the 
heir; and he bated him for it, although not quite 
without love for his own first-born. 

Herbert's family meanwhile was increased by 
the addition of two little girls, and a few months 
before the commencement of our story, by still 
another son. But John Arrington's hopes were 
once more raised to the pinnacle of expectation; 
and so great a hold, had this one idea taken on 
his mind, that he could better have listened to 
the announcement of the loss of wife, child, and 
every friend he had, than be told that his wishes 
ware again crossed* He viewed it as an actual 
wrong, and in that spirit reproached the Provi¬ 
dence that had so afflicted him* 

From the hour of her birth, Grace Arrington 
knew nothing of the blessing of a father’s love. 
It was not until she was several weeks old that 
her father ever saw her, and then the meeting 
was accidental. Since his last disappointment, 
he had even withdrawn the affection he once be¬ 
stowed on little Eveline; and her mother almost 
feared to trust her darlings from her sight, so 
great was her terror that her husband might, in 
his passion, commit some dreadful act. 

Soon after the birth of his youngest child, 
M*. Arrington went to London, and his wife 
was suffered to drag out a weary existence alone 
with her children and servants, the latter being 
creatures of the master and having more au¬ 
thority in the house than their mistress. It was 
while Mr. Arrington was away, and when Grace 
was two months old, that Herbert resolved to 
pay a visit to his poor niece and her neglected 
little ones. He was much attached to her, and 
felt deeply for the children forsaken by their 
father, and seemingly so friendless. 

On arriving at their home, be had consider¬ 
able difficulty in gaining admittance, so strict 
were Mr. Arrington's orders against ail visitors 
in his absence. But his uncle was not a man 
easily repulsed when doing what he considered 
his dnty, and he felt that he ought to take some 
interest in the fate of his young kinswoman and 
her children. He found her bat the shadow of 
her former self, pale, sick and dispirited, her 
beqpty. faded, her once bright hopes crushed. 
She warmly welcomed him, and after spending 
several pleasant houm in conversation and in¬ 
quiries, Herbert rose to leave, when she spoke of 
one request she had to make. * 

* Anything, anything that I can do for yon, 
my dear child," was her uncle's warm answer. I 


M It Is a serious request, but I have long 
thought of your coming—long waited for an 
opportunity to make it I shall not long be 
here. Nay! don't try to deceive me ; look 
there." And drawing up the sleeve of her loose 
dress, she held np an arm and hand ronnd which 
there was scarcely, an appearance of flesh, the 
long fingers looking like those of a skeleton. 

She smiled faintly as Herbert, pale and sor¬ 
rowful, raised the transparent hand to his lips. 

“ I cannot long stay here; and uncle, when I 
am gone, will yon take my poor babes—my little 
fatherless girls ? Tour wife is kind and good, 
and in her my children will find a mother, in 
yon a father. Will you promise me this, and 
bid me rest in peace 1" 

Earnestly Herbert promised to fulfil her re¬ 
quest, to adopt her children, and in all respects 
bring them np as his own. There was but one 
reservation. “ If their father will consent" 

“ Only too willingly. To him they are a har¬ 
den and a cause of grief." And her tears fell 
fast as she spoke the sad words. 

Herbert bade her farewell, kissed the little 
ones, and left the house. As he journeyed home¬ 
ward, he meditated on the melancholy fate of 
this once beautiful and happy girl, so undeserv¬ 
edly brought on by the cruel conduct of her hus¬ 
band and the malicious contrivance of his own 
brother, and he felt rejoiced that he had in some 
measure atoned by making the requested prom¬ 
ise. When informed of what had passed, Mrs. 
Herbert Arrington was equally pleased, and her 
warm heart was deeply touched at the affecting 
picture her husband drew of the scene he had 
witnessed. 

That night, when she sat beside him in their 
comfortable parlor, their little ones gathered 
round them, and all happy and rejoicing in their 
love, large tears rolled down the fond mother's 
cheek, and she bent over her baby boy to hide 
her emotion. Bat Herbert knew that his tender¬ 
hearted young wife was thinking of another 
whose lot was, O, how different from her own! 
whose sorrows were soothed by no husband's 
kindness, whose babes felt no father’s caress. 

He looked on his little twin girls—two little 
delicate blossoms, scarcely seeming for this 
world,—and in his heart he wondered how a 
father could ever become so unnatural as to cast 
off his helpless offspring. He looked on his 
wife, as she tat with her infant in her arms, in 
all her bloom of health and contentment; and 
he thought of that other, her superior In beauty, 
in accomplishments, in af domestic graces that 
charm and delight a husband; and his astonish¬ 
ment and pity increased. How blindly bad 
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John Arrington sacrificed his own happiness 
and that of his wife; how wantonly had he 
crashed her young life; how shamefully betray¬ 
ed her trust. On all these wrongs did Herbert 
ponder, and his heart was sad and troubled for 
another's woes; but the day was soon to come 
when he should have sorrows of his bwn to 
mourn over. 

Six months after his visit to his nephew's 
wife, Herbert laid his three youngest children in 
the grave. The little boy went first—the pet, 
the baby, they all wept when he was taken from 
them. But soon one merry little girl was laid 
beside her brother; and when the dark shadows 
fell over the face of the other, and he knew that 
she also was gone, Herbert wept like a woman. 

To bear this heavy affliction, the mother seem¬ 
ed the strongest, and when all was over, and she 
could no longer minister to the wants of her lost 
ones, no longer touch the little hands, press the 
sofc cheek, or bend down to listen to sweet, low 
voices murmuring fond words, she yielded not to 
unavailing sorrow. Of her children she had 
been fond, exceedingly fond; but for her hus¬ 
band, words are weak to express the entire, the 
engrossing lore, she felt for him. Even her lit¬ 
tle ones were dearer on that account; and now 
her own sorrow was forgotten in her anxiety to 
assuage his bitter grief, to pour balm into that 
wounded heart. Not even in the first days of 
their marriage had she been so kind, so thought¬ 
ful, so affectionate; and Herbert was at last 
roused from his sorrow, by observing the sad 
changes care and anxiety were making in his 
beloved wife. 

He, in his turn, now became the comforter; 
and so in time they learned to think and speak 
calmly of their trial. Their oldest child was 
still spared to them, and the parents rejoiced in 
his bright promise for the future, and were hap¬ 
py, although a sigh would rise, or a tear fall, as 
some memento of the lost ones recalled their 
sorrow. 

A year passed away, and Heihert was sud¬ 
denly summoned to the death-bed of his niece. 
He instantly obeyed the call, and hastened to 
the house he had not entered since the day when 
he had contrasted the misery of its inmates with 
the happiness of his own. His feelings were of 
the most distressing character, and he was little 
prepared to meet his nephew, whose joyful coun¬ 
tenance appeared so out of place. The secret 
was soon told—the mother was dying; but the 
father had his wish, and a son had at last glad¬ 
dened the heart of John Arrington. 

Astonished at the coolness with which Her- 
* bert listened to this latter news, he could not 


refrain from inquiring if he "recollected how 
that affected the prospects of his son," and was 
only reminded of his mistake when he saw the 
contemptuous glance his uncle bestowed upon 
him, and heard his command to “ lead him in¬ 
stantly to the bedside of his dying wife." 

There were but few words passed between the 
uncle and niece; and in less than half an boor 
after his arrival, she had left sorrow, despair and 
anguish; and before him lay a cold pale fhce, 
whose smile reminded him of the innocents he 
had lost. John Arrington did not feign a grief 
he did not feel, nor did he offer the slightest ob¬ 
jection to his wife's wishes in regard to the little 
girls. He thanked his uncle for relieving him of 
such a charge, gave him all the dresses, jewelry 
and furniture that had belonged to their mother, 
and promised never to interfere in anything per¬ 
taining to their future lives, giving them solely 
to him. 

Herbert bore them home carefully and tender¬ 
ly, and gave them into the loving, motherly 
arms held out to receive them; and both wept 
as they looked on these treasures, motheriees, 
and cast out from a father's love; and both 
thought on the little girls that had once graced 
their own fireside, and welcomed these forlorn 
ones to replace them. 

For several days Mrs. Arrington could not 
realize that such h&ppiness was hers, and she 
would gaze for hours on the little faces so fondly 
turned to her own, or creep softly to their little 
bed, to make sure that she had them still. But 
when she saw that to her husband they were 
each day becoming dearer, that they had taken 
the place in his heart once occupied by their 
own, that he had resumed his cheerfulness, and 
could be merry with the gayest among their 
evening gathering, she blessed them in the fbl- 
ness of her heart, and poured out on them the 
boundless treasures of a mother's love. 

We must now pass over fifteen years, during 
which time but few changes took place in the 
circumstances of any of our friends, the Arring¬ 
ton family. Philip was more miserly, more ill 
natured, and hated women more cordially than 
ever. He was now nearly seventy-four years of 
age. Herbert and his wife were but little chang¬ 
ed ; affairs had prospered with them, and they 
looked cheerful and happy. 

Their son—young Herbert—was a fine young 
man of two-and twenty, the pride and joy of his 
parents, and the delight of his cousins. Eveline 
and Grace were stfll with their kind friends, and 
none could have supposed that they were other 
than the daughters of the house. Loving and 
beloved, they knew not the want of a parent's 
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kindness ; for in their treatment of her children, 
Herbert and his wife faithfully performed their 
promise to the mother. 

John Arrington and hie young son still resided 
at the house where his wife had died; bat they 
had few servants, and the establishment was 
reduced to the lowest scale. To indulge his 
darling and spoiled child, the doting father made 
the greatest sacrifices of his comfort and con¬ 
venience, and deprived himself of luxuries made 
absolutely necessary by custom and habit. But 
John Arrington was a changed man. His whole 
thought and hope was centered on the possession 
of his brother's splendid fortune, and his whole 
eve and devotion on the object by which it was 
to be obtained.. On this son he lavished the 
fondest affection; and the haughty and imperi¬ 
ous man, before whom his gentle wife was wont 
to tremble in terror, was now the slave of a wil- 
fai, obstinate boy. 

To such a pitch had young Philipp authority 
reached, that the few attendants they were oblig¬ 
ed to keep always gave the preference to the 
eon's commands, even if in opposition to their 
master's. 

It annoyed John Arrington that his son was 
not known to be the heir to his nncle; that in 
the eyes of others, this object of his fond hopes 
was no other than a common youth. He at last 
wrote to his uncle, reminding him of bis prom¬ 
ise, and asking him to acknowledge Philip as 
the inheritor of his property. 

The answer was short and unsatisfactory; the 
odd man merely reminded him that he was not 
dead yet, that his will did not go into effect until 
that event should happen, and that there might 
yet be a score of young Arringtons born ere he 
left the world. As a characteristic finish, he 
begged permission to inform him that young 
Herbert was now a man, and in all probability 
wonld soon marry. 

Since the birth of his own son, Mr. Arrington 
had lost that ill feeling towards his cousin that 
he once indulged; but now his animosity re¬ 
turned with doable force, and he dreaded to hear 
his name spoken, lest it should be accompanied 
with ill tidings. 

It was at this unlucky time that a letter arriv¬ 
ed from his uncle Herbert, announcing the ap¬ 
proaching marriage of Eveline and yonng Her¬ 
bert. The writer thought it his duty to announce 
the news to her father, but merely as a matter of 
form, not dreaming that he would object to so 
favorable an alliance for his daughter. 

Words cannot express Mr. Arrington’s feel- 
ings on perusing this letter; but when the first 
emjtfions of rage and Annoyance were over, be 


wrote an answer little in accordance with their 
expectations. He insisted on all such ideas be¬ 
ing immediately given up, on pain of the instant 
removal of his daughter; and gave more than 
sufficient reason to delay the marriage in the 
coarse terms in which he spoke of the young 
man. To his daughter he wrote a fierce, angry 
denunciation of her wilful and presumptuous in¬ 
tention, threatening to instantly take her from 
those who, he said, were teaching her to forget 
her parent, and act in disobedience to his wishes. 

To the young couple, these letters brought 
sadness and sorrow ; bnt Herbert tried the effect 
of an appeal to his feelings, and also reminded 
him of the £romise given at the time the girls 
came under his charge. But remonstrances and 
appeals were alike vain, and Herbert and Eve¬ 
line were obliged to give up all bright prospects 
for the present, trusting to him to make some 
favorable change in their affairs. 

It was about this time, and only a few days 
after receiving his nephew's letter, that Philip 
Arrington, the old and tottering man, the wo¬ 
man hater, the miser, gave up all his lifetime 
resolutions, and married. In some law suit he 
had accidentally become acquainted with a wid¬ 
ow lady, by the name of Brown. It happened 
that Mrs. Brown's evidence was of great use to 
the old lawyer, and he had several times called 
at her house. During these visits he had been 
struck with the beauty of Mrs. Brownes young 
daughter; all his prejudices melted away, and 
he made her an offer of his hand. It was of 
course refused, and then the old man commenced 
a series of attacks on the widow's property that 
at last left her dependent on him fbr a home. 
He had calculated well on the success of his ma¬ 
noeuvres, and when the alternative came, that 
the widow should leave her home, or Maria be¬ 
come his wife, he was not surprised that the 
tender, loving girl should sacrifice herself for her 
mother's sake. 

They were married very privately, and few 
even pf his most intimate acquaintances were 
aware of the fact. Her mother was suffered to 
remain in her home, with a very trifling sum to 
maintain her; and the old miser's establishment 
was the same as ever, save that a sweet, sunny 
face, and a graceful figure, flitted through the 
old dark rooms like a prisoned angel. The old 
housekeeper, jealous of the young wife, strove 
to render her lot as uncomfortable as possible ; 
and the poor girl was often inclined to think that 
better had she braved the worst, and supported 
her mother with her labor, than thus have doom¬ 
ed herself to certain misery. Of course, Philip 
did not inform his brother and nephew of this 
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change in hie affaire, wishing to avoid all com¬ 
ments on hie inconsistency, and also to give 
them an unpleasant surprise, should it be possi¬ 
ble to maintain the secret until his death. 

Not satisfied with the prohibition he had given 
to his daughter's marriage, John Arrington paid 
a visit to his long neglected children, and had 
the happiness of finding that his cousin, disap¬ 
pointed of obtaining Eveline's hand, was on the 
eve of a journey to the continent He was as¬ 
tonished at the improvement a few years had 
made in his children, and much struck with the 
loveliness of Grace, who was a very little girl 
when he last saw her. Instead of a pale, sickly 
looking child, he beheld a beautiful young girl, 
whose slender form and happy, childlike move¬ 
ments filled him with admiration. He watched 
her attentively as she flitted through the room, 
now hastening to perform some kind office for 
her she called mother, and anon flying to the 
side of her adopted father to bespeak his sympa¬ 
thy for some destitute protege of her own. The 
lather's heart swelled with bitter feelings as he 
witnessed the marks of affection his children 
bestowed on others, and reflected that all this 
love he had flung away. 

It was impossible for Eveline to disguise her' 
sorrow at the approaching departure of young 
Herbert, and equally impossible for/her to re¬ 
ceive her father with even a show of fondness, 
while suffering from his cruel caprice. The tear¬ 
ful eyes and pale cheeks of the sorrowful girl 
more than once inclined him to revoke his unjust 
commands, but the thought of another ever tak¬ 
ing the place of his darling son, quickly drove 
such relentings from his heart. 

Mr. Arrington returned home; Herbert and 
Eveline parted with their troth-plight unbroken, 
and their faith unchanged; and Grace was 
obliged to comfort her dear friends for the loss 
of their son, and cheer her sister with hopes of 
better days. All unconscious of the passion so 
fatal to Eveline's peace, she felt the deepest 
compassion for her misery, and viewed with sad 
surprise the crushing grief that at times over¬ 
whelmed her. She could understand her aunt's 
quiet sadness, and her uncle's reveries, and knew 
how to cheer the one and to dissipate the other; 
but her sister's passionate distress frightened 
her, and she mentally resolved to shnn the dan¬ 
gers of love. She could not imagine that any 
stranger would ever usurp the place now occu¬ 
pied in her heart by her adopted parents, or that 
any home would ever seem so pleasant as the 
one where her happy young years had been 
spent. To her, the deceitful passion, with all 
its train of hopes and fears, and sentimental 


longings, and mysterious sympathies, was a Mat¬ 
ed book, aud she felt little inclination to pene¬ 
trate the hidden secret. 

Eveline and Grace Arrington were as tttffike 
in their dispositions as in looks, and few would 
have thought they were so near a relationship to 
each other, to judge by the difference in all their 
thoughts, habits and actions. 

Eveline was like her father—a tall, stately fig¬ 
ure, perfect features, and at times a proudly 
flashing eye, gave an idea of haughtiness rather 
repelling on a first acquaintance; hut she pos¬ 
sessed rare virtues, aud, thanks to the careful 
training of her youth, her faults were few and 
not conspicuous. From earliest childhood she 
had loved her cousin, and been beloved in re¬ 
turn ; and having no inducement to flirt with 
others, it was for Herbert, and for him afonet 
that the dark eyes sent forth joyous flashes, the 
raven tresses were disposed in the most bewitch¬ 
ing manner, and the most becoming robes wene 
donned. To others, Eveline was coldly polite, 
or proudly indifferent; and, when displeased, 
could speak sharp cutting words, too bitter to he 
easily forgotten or forgiven. It was this peculi¬ 
arity that had caused her to be more feared than 
loved by those on whom she did not condescend 
to bestow her affection; but Herbert and GfWoe 
had no cause to complain of lack of kindness ; 
on them she bestowed an intensity of love, and 
they seemed to occupy her whole heart. 

But far different Was the disposition of the 
lovely Grace. Too kind and tender to inflict 
pain herself, she invariably sought to heal the 
wounds her sister caused, and rarely failed In 
administering a balm for injured feelings; for 
who could stand the bewitching eloquence of 
one so good, so beautiful, and so full of sympa¬ 
thy for all trouble ? Little wonder was it then, 
that with her attractions, Grace Arrington was 
the object of numerous attentions, or that her 
adopted parents at times feared that another 
would soon rob them of their pet daughter. But 
Grace received the offerings to her charms with 
the most childish simplicity, and would gafly 
repeat to her mother the fine compliments be¬ 
stowed on her by her friends, as she indiscrimi¬ 
nately termed her acquaintances of both seres. 
If jested with on the score of her lovers, rite 
would Bhake back her bright curls, and with a 
merry light in her blue eyes, and her Hps wreath¬ 
ed in smiles, deny the charge, again and again 
declaring that she knew not the meaning of Me 
word love. 

“ Why, Grace J" her mother would exclaim, 
“ what a little deceiver you must be!" while Me 
father would look up from his reading with a 
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look of pretended reproach on hit countenance. 

“ 0, mama! I don't mean that/' Grace would 
exclaim, patting her arms fondly round her 
neck; “ but that lore that makes people sigh 
and weep, and look pale." And she would 
glance across the room at her sister, who, lost in 
a reverie, was unconscious of the conversation. 

But Grace was to see the day when she also 
should “ sigh and weep, and look palewhen 
she should learn the difference between love, the 
master passion, and that fond affection she bore 
to her relations. 

Soon after Herbert's departure, their list of 
visitors had been increased by the arrival at 
home of a 11%or Bradford, a distant cousin of 
the Arrington fondly, and an old school chum of 
Herbert Arrington, senior. He had been on for¬ 
eign service for many years, and on his return to 
England, hastened to renew the old friendship 
with his cousin. 

As the major's regiment was quartered not far 
from his cousin's home, he soon formed the habit 
of spending a portion of each day in the society 
of the beautiful young girls who adorned it; and 
they, in return, were pleased with a friend who 
united the many agreeable and interesting quali¬ 
ties of their new acquaintance. 

Mqjor Bradford was handsome, rich, and fifty- 
one. In early life he had formed one or two At¬ 
tachments, but his peculiar life had prevented his 
ever becoming very deeply attached to any lady. 
As he advanced in life he gave up all thought of 
forming an alliance, and though many would have 
rejoiced in being the choice of the handsome 
piajor, he contented himself with a uniform friend¬ 
liness of manner to all ladies. 

On Eveline and her sister he bestowed an un¬ 
usual share of attention—partly on account of 
their sad history, and partly because he found 
them superior to the generality of young ladies. 
He was particularly pleased with Grace, but at 
first the preference was not mutual—the gay girl 
professing herself afraid of one who had seen so 
much of life; so she was rather shy of him at 
first. But as month after month passed on, and 
the agreeable mqjor still continued his visits, a 
great change was perceptible in the looks and 
manners of Grace; she no longer moved through 
the house with sweet songs on her lips, and ap¬ 
peared very sad at times. But her color bright¬ 
ened, and her eye sparkled, as the hour drew 
near when the m%or usually called, and when 
duty prevented his appearance, would sigh and 
look pale, and even give way to a few secret tears. 

That their darling was much changed, the pa¬ 
rents were painfully assured, and they also came 
to a correct conclusion in regard,to the cause; 


but as to whom the penon was, they were at feult 
They both supposed it to be a young man, who 
had always been one of Grace's moat ardent 
admirers, and were satisfied with her choice* 

Mrs. Arrington and Eveline were going out 
one morning to pay some visits, and after vainly 
ooaxing Grace (who pleaded a headache) to ac¬ 
company them, insisted on her resting in her 
darkened room until their return; but scarcely 
were they out of eight, when she rose from her 
couch, and proceeded to arrange her hair and 
dress with unusual pains. She then descended 
to the parlor, and seating herself at the instru¬ 
ment, commenced practising a beautiful and dif¬ 
ficult piece of music, lent to her by the mqjor. 

She had succeeded in conquering the difficul¬ 
ties, and was playing with animation and spirit, 
when startled by the sound of a step she looked 
round, and the mqjor was beside her. With a 
•tart and a Mush she half rose from her seat, hot 
recovering herself welcomed him, began to talk 
about the music, and requested him to explain 
some parts that still puzzled her a little. The 
conversation soon became animated, and she for¬ 
got her first awkwardness at having to receive 
him alone. The m%or strove to be entertaining, 
the more as he saw how happy his young com¬ 
panion was in his society; and after prolonging 
his stay to an unusual length, took hit leave* 
with the conviction, that of all charming young 
woman, Grace was the most bewitching. 

That night, long after Eveline had slumbered, 
did Grace sit at her window and muse on the 
events of the day; and at the same hour the 
major was alone in his room, his head resting on 
his hand, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire 
burning cheerily in the grate. And as he gased, 
a golden-haired vision seemed to rise at his side, 
and loving blue eyes were turned inquiringly to 
his own; and he again heard a sweet voice ask 
gentle questions, and again watched little white 
hands and slender fingers fly over the keys. 

“ What folly!" exclaimed the major, hastily 
rising. “ Such a mere child, and at my time of 
life, too!" And he sought to banish his nursings 
in slumber; but again he saw that bright vision, 
heard that sweet voice, and again felt the touch 
of those soft hands. With the morning same 
recollection and resolution, and he again said, 
“What folly I” 

It was almost a year after Philip Arrington 
had written his nephew the letter mentioned be¬ 
fore, when the news came that the old man was 
dead—news only too welcome to the expectant 
nephew and his son. As the brother and nephew 
were requested to attend the funeral ceremony, 
and be present at the reading of the will, they 
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lost no time in journeying into B—shire, and 
am red in time to join the few monmen that at¬ 
tended the old miser to his last resting-place. 

On returning to his late home, an elderly gen¬ 
tleman—a lawyer, and an intimate acquaintance 
of the deceased—produced the will and proceed¬ 
ed to break the seals. Ere he opened it, how¬ 
ever, he looked round on the group of anxious 
faces, add with a grim smile, s&id “ he supposed 
all present were familiar with the intentions of 
the deceased in relation to the disposal of his 
fortune «” Murmurs of “ yes ” sounded through 
the room, and John Arrington drew a long breath, 
as if oppressed with some evil foreboding. The 
old lawyer then proceeded to read the will, which 
was very brief, merely mentioning small legacies 
to his brother and his son; and his nephew, John 
Arrington and his son; and bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to the “ youngest of the name of 
Arrington.” When it was finished, the old man 
carefully folded up the parchment, and interrupt¬ 
ing the congratulations all present were shower¬ 
ing on young Philip, who stood proudly beside 
his father, he gravely asked them if they would 
like to see the heir. 

Each one looked at the other In astonishment; 
but John Arrington exclaimed in despairing ac¬ 
cents, “By heavens I I knew there was some 
treachery!” and sank, pale and fainting, into a 
chair, while every eye was turned to the opening 
door, and beheld with wonder the entrance of a 
fair and delicate looking girl, bearing an infant 
in her arms. 

The truth soon flashed on every one present. 
The old man had married, intending to disap¬ 
point the hopes of his relations by leaving his 
property to his wife; but Providence had sent 
him a little son, who of course became the heir. 
Shortly after the child's birth, death called the 
old man away. 

To John Arrington this unexpected shock 
proved fetal; he barely lived to reach his home; 
but while speech and reason lasted, he ceased 
not to impress on his nncle his wishes respecting 
his children. After the father's death, Herbert 
was speedily summoned home, the prohibition to 
his alliance with Eveline having been removed, 
and with joyful haste obeyed the welcome man¬ 
date ; and on his arrival preparations were made 
for a speedy celebration of their marriage. 

The clouds were removed from the brow of 
the young betrothed; but as her sister grew hap¬ 
pier, so did Grace lose her gaiety, and at length 
excited the serious fears of her friends by her 
altered looks. But since that happy day, when 
the had received Major Bradford alone, poor 
Grace had suffered all the misery of uncertainty 


and disappointment, arising from the strange 
alteration in her friend's manner, and the un¬ 
usual coolness with which he treated her. He 
no longer appeared to take any interest in her 
music, no longer 1 offered to accompany her in 
her visits of charity to the neighboring cottages, 
and so seldom addressed her in conversation 
that she at last ceased to address him, and a 
coldness gradually grew np between them. In 
vain she tried to recollect some word or act of 
hers that might have given offence; in vain she 
strove to banish him from her mind; and all 
unused to care and anxiety, she daily grew paler. 

It was now that the young man, before alluded 
to, solicited Mr. Arrington's permission for the 
honor of his daughter's hand, but at the same 
time acknowledged he had not reoeived very 
flattering encouragement from the lady. Pleased 
with this opportunity of discovering her senti¬ 
ment8, Mr. Arrington volunteered to plead his 
cause with Grace, and dismissed the young gen¬ 
tleman with a heart full of hope. He kept his 
word, and used every .argument to induce her to 
listen favorably to his suit, bnt without success, 
and she at last reproached him with wishing to 
get rid of her. 

“My child, that is not like yourself,” was his 
gentle answer. “ Yon know I only study your 
happiness, and I think it can be best promoted 
by a union with one so worthy in every respect 
as this young man. But I will urge you no 
more, and only ask if there is any hope that you 
may change your mind t” 

“ No—never! Give him no reason to think I 
can ever look favorably on his suit, for that |s 
impossible.” 

“ Grace, my poor child, there is some mystery 
here; and you could not‘speak so decidedly were 
yon not aware that another possessed your heart. 
Why will you not place confidence in my age 
and experience, and let me know the secret of 
all your sorrow ?” 

“ I will tell all, father,” the young girl pas¬ 
sionately exclaimed. “ I do love another; but 
he knows it not, and my love is not returned.” 

That evening M^or Bradford announced his 
intention of soon leaving England. “He had 
lived so long abroad that his native land had be¬ 
come distasteful to him.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when 
Grace, who had been seated beside- her father, 
leaned against his shoulder, and with alow moan 
feinted away. The heat of the room had over¬ 
powered her, they all said; bnt as Mr. Arrington 
bore her to her chamber, he knew differently, 
and in his own mind resolved to make an effort 
to save her from despair. 
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TkU night, when the major ldft, hia friebd ac¬ 
companied him, and with all dne regard for 
Grace’s delicacy, made known his suspicions. 
Words cannot describe the delight of Major 
Bradford at this unlooked-for happiness, and he 
eren feared to indulge in the hope that it was 
true, lest disappointment should be his lot. 

cannot realise it yet,” he said to his friend 
at parting, “after struggling so long with feel¬ 
ings that I im agined were hopeless, to hear that 
my own blindness hindered my happiness.” 

There was soon a great improvement in the 
health and spirits of Grace Arrington. Blessed 
with a return of affection, she resumed her ac¬ 
customed gaiety, spreading light around her. 

Major Bradford was devoted in his attentions 
to his young betrothed; and if at times a fear 
crossed his mind when he remembered the dis¬ 
parity of their ages, the consciousness of pos¬ 
sessing her innocent and confiding heart banish¬ 
ed his vague uneasiness. He gratified her by 
taking all possible interest in the bridal prepara¬ 
tions, and not even young Herbert could play 
the lover with a better grace than did the accom¬ 
plished major, whose tenderness kept a perpetual 
watch over the happiness of his bride. 

At last there was a double wedding in Mr. 
Arrington’s beautiful parlor, and the house was 
filled with gay guests; and Mrs. Arrington vain¬ 
ly tried to keep back her tears, as she listened to 
the words that gave her darling to another. And 
then the parting came, and Mr. Arrington took 
‘the young girl in his arms, and invoking a bless¬ 
ing on her head, gave her to her husband, who 
led her to the carriage, and in a few moments she 
was whirled away from the scenes of her youth. 

But Major Bradford had provided a splendid 
home for his lovely young bride, and Grace 
found herself surrounded with all the luxuries 
that wealth can procure, and which his long resi¬ 
dence abroad had rendered necessary to her hus¬ 
band’s comfort. 

Herbert and Eveline made their home with 
their parents, and the old couple Hved long to 
csyoy the happiness of their children, and died 
surrounded by them and their grand-children. 
Philip Arrington’s young widow was rewarded 
for her self-sacrifice by having a comfortable 
home to give her mother in her old age; and a 
few yean after that painftil period in her life, 
married a highly respectable man, and had the 
happiness of seeing her son grow up a vary dif¬ 
ferent character from his father. John Arring¬ 
ton’s sou, after the death of his fhther, refused to 
own his relations, ahd went to London. Here 
he lived a short life of dissipation, and died in 
solitary poverty ere he reached twenty years. 


THE VEILED PICTURE. 

A story is told of two artist lovers, both of 
whom sought the hand of a noted painter’s 
daughter. And the auestion, which of the two 
should possess himself of the prise so earnestly 
coveted by both, having come finally to the fath¬ 
er, he promised to give his child to the one that 
could paint the beet. So each strove for the 
maiden, with the highest skill his genius could 
command. One painted a picture of fruit, and 
displayed it to the facer’s inspection in a beau¬ 
tiful grove, where gay birds sang sweetly among 
the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in the luxur 
riance of bountiful life. Presently the birds 
came down to the canvass of the young painter, 
and attempted to eat the fruit he had pictured 
there. In his surprise and joy at the young ar¬ 
tist’s skill, the father declared that no one could 
triumph over that. 

Soou, however, the second lover came with his 
picture, and it uxu veiled. 

“ Take the veil from your painting,” said the 
old man. 

“ I leave that to you,” said the young artist 
with simplicity. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden 
then approached the veiled picture, and attempt¬ 
ed to uncover it. But imagine his astonishment, 
when, as he attempted to take off the veil, he 
found the veil itself to be a picture ! We need 
not say who was the lucky lover; for if the ar¬ 
tist, who deceived the birds by skill in painting 
fruit, manifested great powers of art, he who 
could so veil his canvass with the pencil as to de¬ 
ceive a skilful master, was surely the greatest ar¬ 
tist.— N. Y. Atlas. 


A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 

A young lady, residing in the arrondissement 
of Poitiers, France, has conceived the idea of 
putting herself up in a lottery. There are to be 
300 tickets, 1000 francs each, and to the fortu¬ 
nate winner she will give herself and the 300,000 
francs as dowry. The lady has attached some 
prudent conditions to the tickets. She will only 
sell them to persons whom she may think will 
suit her, and to ascertain that point, exacts a half 
hour’s conversation with each applicant. There 
is no limit of age imposed, and more than one 
ticket may be taken by one person. The lottery 
will be drawn on the 25th or November next, at 
the Mayor’s office of the town where she resides. 
A number of Englishmen have already became 
purchasers, and others are flocking in from all 
quarters.— London Examiner. 


SOCIETY IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 

In no place is fashion so observed as in this 
capital; this shows how unripe our development 
is; oifr way of dressing is foreign to us. In 
Europe, people merely dress; we always are in 
costume, and therefore we are afraid of the 
sleeves being^too large, or the collar being too 
narrow. In Paris, people fear nothing but being 
dressed without taste; in London, they fear 
nothing but catching a cold; in Italy everybody 
goes as he likes. But was one to exhibit the 
Hon of the Newsky promenade at St. Petera- 
burgh, those battalions all alike in their fast but¬ 
toned coats, an Englishman would believe them 
to be a division of policemen.— Herzen's Siberia . 
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HOPE ON* 

BT M. J. LOTXBXVfk 


View not the pest with so r row, 

0, banish all regret— 

Hope whispers on the morrow, 

“ We may be happy yet.” 

Thank God tor every blessing, 

Pray lbr his care in need; 

That goodly gift possessing, 

Thou wilt be blest indeed. 

In every lift there is a soens 
Of bitter, grief to all, 

And oft doth memory’s darts, I ween, 
Those fearflxl scenes recall. 

But though our early lift was elohded 
By cares we can’t fbrget, 

Let each bitter thought be shrouded, 
And we may be happy yet. 


THE SURVEYOR. 


BT GIDDIITG8 H. BALLOU. 


The hot summer sun beat down on the Albany 
road on one day in the year 1777, as a tired 
and dusty traveller turned his feet to Deacon 
Hawley's red farm-house, just beyond the west¬ 
ern slope of the Green Mountains. Lifting the 
latch with the assurance of one used to the sim¬ 
ple and hospitable country ways, he inquired 
of those within if he might be provided with some 
refreshment in the shape of a bowl of bread and 
milk, or any other eatable which might be at 
hand. 

He had travelled far, he said, and finding it 
getting about noon, and being tired and hungry, 
he had made bold to stop at the first dwelling 
ha met with. 

“ Certainly, friend, certainly;” replied the hon¬ 
est deacon, who had just come in from the field 
with his sou Nathan. “ Sit down and make 
yourself at home. We're just about taking a 
snack ourselves, and if you'll step Into the back 
room with us presently, and help clear the table, 
we shall be very glad of your assistance. Bath¬ 
er dusty travelling hey ?'' 

“ Quite. It's woree than anything I've seen 
this summer,” replied the stranger, as he follow¬ 
ed his host into the adjoining room. . 

“ Wife, sir,” said the deacon, waving his hand 
towards a rather comely-looking dame. “ Niece 

Emma, Mr.-ah, what may I call your name, 

sir!” 

“ I call my name Lewis,” replied the stranger. 

M Ah, yes, Lewis. Wife, just put on a bowl 
with some milk. Let me help you, sir, to some 
of the meat. No relation to any of the Lewises 
around here, are you 1” 


“ No, sir. I came from ten mflee this ride of 
Burlington.” 

“ Ah, long way that. Any news going on at 
the lakes?” 

“ Not much, whan I left Oar people wane 
not gaining ground much there.” 

“ No, no. It Is a hard match for oar raw sol¬ 
diers, against that army of Bargoyne's, all in fine 
discipline, with plenty of malarial, and no lack 
of king's money to back them. Nathan, 
Nathan, yon and your old father must not sneak 
at home much longer, now that affairs are getting 
to the pinch. Well, there ere our names ear the 
Hat, and when they want us, our old queen's aims 
are ready.” 

Young Lewis (for the stranger could not have 
been more than twenty-one) nodded his head in 
assent to the patriotic sentiment, and appKed him¬ 
self to the viands, in the discussion of which he 
was not so much absorbed m to be ineenmhle 
to the presence of the female portion of the 
family. He was a gallant, quick eyed youag fel¬ 
low, with a sunburnt cheek, and a frank, prepos¬ 
sessing countenance. Bach an one is never w ant - 
ing in sympathy with fee fair sex, whermoever 
its representatives be found, or however scanty ha 
fee personal attractions which they may chance 
to possess. Bat neither Dame Hawley nor her 
niece was deficient in this respect, ma k in g das 
allowance for fee touch of age on the features of 
the elder. The niece sat opposite to Lewis at 
the table, and he could not, if he had chow, 
have avoided turning his eyes frequently upoft 
her. He thought that never in his life had he 
met a more innocent and charming countenance. 
Nay, he might even have impaired his appetite 
for the food before him, had he not, taking warn¬ 
ing from a rising blush, made his eyes if not his 
mind more attentive to the play of his knife and 
fork. He therefore copied as closely aa he 
might, fee example of the deacon and Nathan, 
and had tolerably satisfied the cravings of his 
appetite by the time feat fee others were ready 
to draw from fee table. 

“ Going south, friend ?” inquired his hoot, as 
they rose together. 

“No, sir,”was fee answer. “At least, no 
great distance. I am on surveying business, con¬ 
nected wife fee New York dispute. We Ver¬ 
monters, having just declared our independence 
of York State, are about running the boundary 
line, and I am going to operate in fee lower part 
of fee State. I sent a few instruments before 
me, and expected to meet one of my assistants at 
fee village back. However, he foiled me, and I 
did not think it worth my while to wait.” 

“I should think the York assembly might 
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know by this time how the m atter is likely to 
end,” observed the deacon. “ T!^y*re making 
titrable without any use; and at tills time above 
ID things. Why, there was Squire Briggs, who 
lives at Brandridge just across the tine, came to 
“me awhile ago, and wanted to get me to take a 
Warrant as a York justice of peace. The var¬ 
mint ! I saw what his game was, right off. 
Squire, says I, I'll—wal, I did come nigh saying 
what I should be rather Sony for. But I sent 
him away with a flee in his ear/' 

Once started on the subject, the good deacon 
displayed considerable warmth of ibeting. He 
dilated on charters, territorial government, and 
popular rights, interposing a brief essay on the 
history of the Hampshire grants. Lewis rendered 
all the attention he was able to bestow, while 
Emma, as she busied herself in removing the 
dishes, regarded her uncle with admiration as 
being a paragon of historic and juridical knowl¬ 
edge. Meanwhile the “ yes sirs,” and “ no sirs," 
Of Lewis, were applied a tittle at random, from 
the fact that his thoughts centered to the liquid 
blue eyes of the niece, rather than to the weather- 
ttained brow of the former. 

44 Sorry you are going,” said the good natnred 
deacon, as Lewis rose to take leave. “ If you are 
going to be about here, as yon say, just drop in 
wad see ns. We don’t flail in with much com¬ 
pany here, especially now, when so many of our 
people are over yonder looking after Burgoyne. 
So come as often as you can.” 

And Lewis did come, once and again. His 
employment detained him for some two or three 
weeks in the neighborhood, and within that time 
he found frequent opportunity to visit the deacon’s 
fhmily, into whose Ikvor he much ingratiated 
himself. From this partiality, however, we roust 
except Nathan, who regarded Lewis with most 
derided coolness. The secret of his dislike lay 
in the fact that he possessed a most derided re¬ 
gard for his fair cousin, and feared, with good 
reason, the intrusion of the young surveyor. And 
his jealous watchfulness presently found sufficient 
to poison his own peace, and to force on his no¬ 
tice the growing attachment between Bmtna and 
I^wis. With the latter he had more than once 
endeavored to frame a quarrel, but without-suc- 
efe®, till one evening, after Lewis had left the 
house, young Hawley who met him on the road- 
tide, remarked in a sneering manner, that for a 
pfctcefM surveyor he seemed to know a deal 
■bout camp matters and military evolutions; at 
l*Vt, if one were to judge by his conversation. 

"I daresay,” he continued, “that you think 
** raw bushwhackers will take down all yon say 
gospel.” 


“ What do yon mean by that?” said Lewis, 
flushing red at the rude tone of the speaker. 

“Mean?” retorted the other, impetuously. 
“ Why, that we have had enough of your high¬ 
bred airs. I, for one, am not going to * whoa' 
and ’gee’ with your counterfeit pretensions any 
longer. There’s some foxy trick or other about 
yon; who knows that you are not a lory spy, or 
something equally bad ?” 

Lewis, in his surprise and anger at this unex¬ 
pected address, made a step forward, as if with 
the intention of instantly repaying the insult 

“Hands off, my lad!” exclaimed Hawley 
throwing himself into an attitude of defence. 
“Bullying wont go down with me.” 

The other made no reply, but biting his tips 
till the blood came, turned away, followed by a 
low laugh from Nathan. 

“I rather guess I've put bis nose out of joint 
for awhile/’ said the young fanner, looking with 
a sullen smile on the receding figure of Lewis. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the lat¬ 
ter did not appear at the deacon's, where his ab¬ 
sence caused repeated remark. Nathan anxious¬ 
ly observed the feet that Emma evidently miissd 
the visits of the young surveyor, and had lout 
much of her accustomed cheerfulness in conse¬ 
quence. By all the arts and assiduities which 
he conld bring, he endeavored to recommend 
himself in place of the absent gallant. But Ms 
efforts were all in vain. At last 'his patience 
gave way to despair. 

“ Why is it,” he said to her one day when they 
were alone, “ why is it that you treat me with 
such coldness ? Why is itthatyou pay no regard 
to the affection which you know I entertain 
for yon ? Is it because you love this stranger, 
who came, with a smooth, and most likely a ly¬ 
ing tongue, no one really knows from whence, or 
on what business ? I believe that he and Ms 
stories are alike false and deceitful. Do not 
then despise my honest love, and cling to the re¬ 
membrance of one, who is, very like, a counter¬ 
feit, and who, at any rate, seems little inclined to 
present himself again before those who may 
chance to detect his real character. Do you 
know that I fancy him to be a British or tory spy, 
or something of the sort? Doubtless he is well 
enough pleased to amuse himself on his travels 
by playing with the affections of a trnstfel coun¬ 
try-girl like yourself.” 

Emma seized her cousin’s hand, and bursting 
into tears, rested her head on his shoulder. 

“ Nathan,” she said, “ yon wrong me, cruelly 
wrong me. I do not despise yon, nor am I un¬ 
grateful for your kind offices. But I cannot 
give you the love which I acknowledge that I 
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entertain for another. He loves me. Do not be 
harsh, I pray yon, in your thoughts of me, or in 
ymur surmises with regard to him. I own that 
there is a mystery about him. He has hinted as 
much to me, and in a manner which showed that 
he himBelf was opposed to the necessity of con¬ 
cealment. He told me, when we parted, that it 
would be long before we should meet again, 
very probably not till the close of the war. I fear 
that your surmises are in some part true. Yet 
do not be unjust. Honorable men hare disguis¬ 
ed themselves as spies ere now, and at all events 
I cannot believe he is a dishonorable man. 
Rely upon it, if even in arms against our cause, 
he surely entertains no ill design against us. But 
be knows as well as yourself, that I would 
never marry an enemy to my country. Do not 
then be unkind to me,Nathan, nor take advantage 
of what I have told you. I will love you as 
a sister would, and let that suffice, since I can 
go no further in my regard.”- 

“ Say no more, Emma,” replied her cousin. 
“1 see it is vain to reason with you. I will take 
no unfair advantage, though I wish that the day 
had never shone which brought his unlucky vis¬ 
age to our house.” 

The summer passed on, and the routine of the 
farm was scarce interrupted by the sound of the 
distant war. But about the middle of August, 
and past noonday, a horseman galloped up to 
the field near the roadside in which the deacon 
and his son were at work. The rider took off 
his three cornered hat, and waving it, shouted : 

“ Deacon, the time has come. Stark has or¬ 
dered out all the militia, every one that can carry 
a gun. The British and Hessians are marching 
towards Bennington. To camp then, to camp!” 

So saying he dashed off to spread the alarm 
which before midnight had flown a hundred 
miles. In less than half an hour, the deacon and 
Nathan were on their way towards the encamp¬ 
ment which Stark had formed not far from Ben¬ 
nington village. On their arrival they were im¬ 
mediately assigned their places, and on the fol¬ 
lowing mom were under march to meet the 
enemy. They fell in with advanced parties of 
the latter, consisting for the most part of Indian 
auxiliaries, and sharp skirmishes continued 
during the rest of the day, resulting much to the 
discouragement of these unstable savages. The 
next day a storm of rain poured down, and both 
armies remained inactive for the greater part. 
But the morrow arrived, the eventful moment 
when Stark, in the pithy and homely speech 
which has made his name immortal, nerved his 
rude levies to the fatal charge. The word was 
given, and with a single cheer the motley colored 


ranks swept steadily but with accelerating speed* 
on the entrenchments of the enemy. The dead¬ 
ly cannon fsrapt through them, hut not a he a rt 
wavered. Once more, and with a wild h um * 
the mountain men pouring over the breast-work, 
grappled with their foes. The contest was a 
desperate one. Fanner Hawley and his son 
were separated from each other at the commence 
ment, and in the hand-to-hand struggle which 
ensued, the former was closely pressed, and 
would certainly have fallen by the bayonet of a 
Hessian, had not the deadly thrust been warded 
off by the sword of an English officer. 

“ Lewis 1” exclaimed the deacon, as his mas* 
ket fairly dropped from his hand in amazement. 
At this moment Nathan rushed up. 

“ Take that, you traitorous spy,” he shouted, 
discharging his pieoe at Lewis. His b ulle t 
passed through the cap of the latter as he bom 
back with the troops whom he vainly sought to 
rally. He was seen to wave his hand with a 
gesture of deprecation, while an expression of 
pain flitted across his stained features. 

“ Hold, Nathan 1” said the old deacon, laying 
his hand on his son’s arm. “ Whatever be hie 
deserts, remember that to him I owe my life. 
Harm him not.” 

Nathan’s eyes shone with a fierce sparkle, ami 
tthftking his clenched hand towards the retreating 
foe: “ Let him go then,” he said, “ for this 
once. But the next time we meet, we will not 
part so easily. I wonder how Emma will be 
pleased to find that her favorite has turned out 
to be nothing more nor less than a British spy!* 

The bravery and discipline of the enemy wen 
excited to the utmost against the impetuous valor 
of the mountain but in two hours from 

the commencement of the battle, the regulao 
were forced to fly. They were pursued by the 
Americans, who, scorning the restraint of their 
commanders, sped onward in hasty disorder and 
were thus near offering the enemy an opportuni¬ 
ty to retrieve their misfortune, since Colonel 
Breyman, with a large reinforcement from Bus- 
. goyne’s army, was rapidly approaching the seem 
of action. The fugitives gained fresh hope, and 
rallied to renew the fight. But at this critical 
moment, when victory seemed ready to desert tbs 
mountain flag, the sound of fife and drum ap¬ 
proached from the eastward. The first files of 
Warner’s long-expected New Hampshire ragy 
ment appear in the distance, hurrying to sham 
the efforts of their fellow-patriots. They march 
on to anticipate the enemy. The scattered sol¬ 
diery regain their ranks and hasten forward. Tbs 
battle commences again with redoubled violence; 
but at sunset all is over. The fame of B en nip g - 
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tonil seeled afresh, and one more advantage gain¬ 
ed towards the assurance of American freedom. 

Tears passed before English foot again 
touched the mountain soil. The laram of war 
Ceased from the land, and the soldier laid by the 
destroying sword for the peaceful scythe and 
plough. Tet time and death remained at work. 
A virulent epidemic carried off die worthy dea¬ 
con and his wife in die midst of a hale and well 
spent life. The property passed into the hands 
df fcathan without provision for the young niece. 
The deacon had intended to make a will which 
should ensure her a fit maintenance, but had de¬ 
ferred the fulfilment of his intendon till he was 
Struck down by sudden death. Emma, left des¬ 
titute, took refuge in the cottage of an aged rela¬ 
tive, and, by persevering toil, gained a scanty 
maintenance. She was deaf to the wishes of 
Nathan, to be his wife. Her steady discourage¬ 
ment of his advances made him gloomy and mo¬ 
rose ; and Emma, besides the griefs she had al¬ 
ready experienced, felt an added pain in encoun¬ 
tering his vindictive glances. 

One evening on the anniversary of the Benning¬ 
ton battle, a stranger alighted from his horse at 
the door of the village inn. His dress was scru¬ 
pulously plain, but there was something in his 
appearance that impressed the chance beholders 
with the sense of superior station. On entering 
the public room and inquiring for the host, Lewis 
(for it was he) was informed that the landlord 
was absent but would soon wait on him. 

Haring given his horse in charge, Lewis was 
dhown into a private apartment. Soon steps 
approached, the door opened, ahd Nathan Haw¬ 
ley stood before his astonished guest. He hardly 
entered the room ere he recoiled, and his counte¬ 
nance, agitated by a hateful recognition, became 
overspread with a ghastly pallor; Lewis instant¬ 
ly sprang forward with outstretched hands to de¬ 
tain him. 

“Stay, Nathan/'he said, “and listen to me. 
I never harmed you knowingly. If I have cross¬ 
ed your path in love, or caused you suffering, 
know that I, too, have suffered, have endured 
^suspense, fear and doubting. Of what is past I 
now say nothing. Fortune has buffeted me sore¬ 
ly since I was in arms against you; but at last 
she has looked on me with favor. I have re¬ 
cently become Lord March by the death of a pre¬ 
vious heir. I have seised the first opportunity 
to return to a spot I have never forgotten, for the 
purpose of putting to proof the hopes I never 
ceased to entertain, whatever may he the founda¬ 
tion on which I have rested them. Let us not be 
enemies, I pray you. Buffer me to claim you as 
a friend, a brother." 


For a moment Nathan did not answer. The 
veins in his forehead swelled, his bps quivered 
with straggling emotions. 

“ You have conquered me," he said, at last 
“ But it is through her that you conquer. She 
loves you still; but sly is dying by inches. I, 
for one, had supposed you but trifled with her 
affections. Perhaps she, herself, began to fear 
the same. But I will say no more. Go, bid* 
her live and be happy, even though it be at the 
expense of my own happiness." 

“ Ton are a noble fellow," said Lord March; 
“ and there is many a ftdr one who would gladly 
repair your disappointnfeut. Mark me well, 
Nathan, when I tell you that it will not be long 
before you wili find a mate by whom my words 
will be proved true. But I must hasten to find 
her, in search of whom I came. Many thanks 
for inspiring me with the belief that I am not yet 
forgotten!" 

We will not describe the meeting of the long 
separated lovers, tempered in its gladness by 
some saddening memories on either side. But 
joy is a medicine more potent than all the drags 
of science, and in a few weeks, Lord March bore 
away to English halls a blushing New England 
bride. A year later her husband received a long 
letter from Nathan, announcing his marriage with 
one of her own schoolmates, a lovely and amiable 
girl. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF TURKISH LADIE8. 

Life in the harem would be insupportable were 
it not for the stimulants of luxury and dress; 
and the extravagance of the favorites of the se¬ 
raglio in particular is proverbial. A correspon¬ 
dent writing from Constantinople says : “These 
ladies have at length run up such terrible long 
bills, that the Sultan has just caused all the cred¬ 
itors to be called together, and their accounts ex¬ 
amined. The charges of the dealers being judg¬ 
ed too high, as is usual, both in the East and 
elsewhere, the merchants were obliged to consent 
to a deduction of ten percent, on their accounts; 
and this poiht being satisfactorily settled, the 
Sultan has engaged to pay up the amount (no 
less than fifty tour millions of piasters), in month¬ 
ly instalments, out of his private purse. But to 
think of a company of women, secluded from 
the rest of the world, and with nothing better to 
do than to run np bills for silks, gauzes, cash¬ 
meres, jewels, sweetmeats, and cosmetics, to the 
tune of fifty four millions of piasters, equal to 
($4,320,000 )!"—New York Mirror . 


Mary Howitt, in the Athenaeum, states that 
she has received information from a Swedish 
gentleman, Mr. Charles E. Sodling, living in 
Brazil, that would lead to the supposition of 
there being traces of ancient Scandinavians in 
Sonth America before the days of Columbus 
and the Spanish and Portuguese invaders. 
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Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 

I’ve loeed ye long and well, 

And never have felled in fragrance ew ee l 
To find some secret spell,— 

A charm that has bound me with witching power, 
For mine Is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soul In every leaf! 

Illumined words from God’s own hand* 

How fest my pulses beat, 

As each quick sense in rapture oomee, 

Your varied sweets greet 
Alone and in silence, I love yon best, 
lor mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom. 
There's a bouI in every leaf! 

Ye are prophets sent to this heedless world. 

The skeptic’s heart to teach— 

And ’tis well to mad your lore aright, 

And mark the creed ye preach. 

I never could pass ye careless by, 

For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets, and midst your bloom. 
Them’s a soul in every leaf! 


THE CRAZY ENGINEER. 

FROM TUB REPORT OF A PRUSSIAN CONDUCTOR. 

BY HORACE B. STAN I FORD. 


My train left Dan tig in the morning; gener¬ 
ally at eight o'clock, bat once & week we had to 
wait for the arrival of the steamer from Stock¬ 
holm. It was on the morning of the steamer’s 
arrival that I came down from my hotel and 
found that my engineer had been so seriously in¬ 
jured that he could not ran. Oneof the railway 
carriages had ran over him and broken one of 
his legs. I went Immediately to the engine 
house to obtain another engineer, for I knew there 
were three or four in reserve there'; but I was 
disappointed. I inquired for Westphal, and was 
informed that he had gone to Steegen to see his 
mother. Gondolpho had been sent on to Kon- 
igsbeig on that road. Bat where was Mayne 1 
He had leave of absence for two days, and had 
gone, no one knew whither. 

Here was a fix. I heard the puffing of the 
'steamer in the Neufohrwasser, and the passen¬ 
gers would be on hand in fifteen minutes. I ran 
to the guard and asked them if they knew where 
there was an engineer. Bat they did not. I 
then went to the firemen, and asked if any one 
of them felt competent to ran the engine to j 
Bromberg. Hot one of them dared ettfmff U. J 


The distance wae nearly one hundred mflss 
What was to be done 1 

The steamer came to her wharf, and those who 
were going on by rail came flocking to the sta¬ 
tion. They had eaten breakfast on board tha 
boat, and were all ready for a fresh start. Tha 
baggage was checked and registered; the tickets 
bought; the different carriages pointed out to 
the various classes of passengers, and the pas* 
sengers themselves seated. The train was in 
readiness in the long station house, and the engine 
was steaming and puffing away impatiently in 
the distant firing-house. 

It was past qine o'clock. 

“ Come—why don't we start ?" growled an. 
old fat Swede, who had been watching me nar¬ 
rowly for the last fifteen minutes. 

And upon this there was a general chorus of 
anxious inquiry, which soon settled into down? 
right murmuring. At this juncture, some one 
touched me on the elbow. I tamed and saw a 
stranger standing by my side. I expected he 
was going to remonstrate with me for my back¬ 
wardness. In foot, I began to have strong temp¬ 
tations to pull off my uniform, for every anxious 
eye was .fixed upon the glaring badges which 
marked me as the chief official of the train. 

However—this stranger was a middle-aged 
man, tall and stout, with a face expressive of 
great energy and intelligence. His eye was 
black and brilliant—so brilliant that I could not, 
for the soul of ms, gase steadily into it; and hia 
lips, which were very thin, seemed more Hhs 
polished marble than like human flesh. His 
dress was of black throughout, and not only 
fitted with exact nicety, bat was scrupulously 
clean and neat 

“ Yon want an engineer; I understand," he 
said, in a low, cautions tone, at the tame tins 
gating quietly about him, as though he wanted 
no one else to hear what he said. 

"I do,"I replied. “My train is all reedy, 
and wo have no engineer within twenty miles 
of here." 

“Well, sin—I am going to B rombeig I 
must go,—end if yon can find none other I will 
ran the engine for yon." 

“ Ha!" I uttered, “ are yon an engineer!" 

“ I am, sir—one of the oldest in the country ; 
and I am now on my way to Berlin to make ar¬ 
rangements for a great improvement I have in¬ 
vented in the application of steam to locomotion. 
My name is Martin Kroller. If yon wish I win 
run you as far as Bromberg; and I will show 
you running that is running." 

Was I not fortunats 1 I determined to accept 
the man's offer at onoe, and so I told him. He 
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reeeited my anfare* with a nod and smile, and 
then proposed to go and get the engine. I went 
with him to the hooie, where we found the iron 
hoese in change of the fireman, and all ready for 
the start. Kroller got upon the platform, and I 
followed him. I had merer seen a man betray 
sueh peculiar aptness amid the machinery than 
he did. He let on the steam in an instant, but 
yet with care and judgment, and he backed mpto 
the baggage carriage with the most exact nicety. 

I had seen enough to assure me that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the business, and I 
felt composed once more. I gave the engine up 
to my new man, and then hastened away to the 
office. The word was passed for dD passengers 
to take their seats, and soon afterwards I waved 
my hand to the engineer. There was a puff—a 
groaning of the heavy axl otr ees a trembling of 
the building—and the train was in motion. I 
leaped upon the platform of the guard carriage, 
and in a few moments more the station house ! 
waa behind us. 

In less than an hour we reached Dirsehan, 
where we took up the passengers that had come 
in on the Konigsberg railway. Here I went for¬ 
ward and asked Kroller how he liked the engine. 
He replied that he liked it much. 

* But/* he added, with a strange sparkling of 
the eyes, " wait until yon get my improvement, 
and then you shall see travelling. By the soul 
of the Virgin Mother, sir, I could run an engine 
of my construction to the moon in four-and- 
twenty hours 1” 

I smiled at what I thought his quaint enthu¬ 
siasm, and then went back to my station. As 
soon as the Konigsberg passengers were all on 
board, and their baggage-crate attached, we 
started on again. 

As soon as all matters had been attended to 
connected with the new accession of passengers, 
I went into the guard-carriage and sat down. 
An early train from Konigsberg had been through 
two hours before, so we only had one more stop¬ 
ping-place before reaching Bromberg, and that 
was at Little Oscue, where we took the western 
mail. 

“ How we go!” uttered one of the guard, some 
fifteen minutes after we had left Dirschau. 

" The new engineer is trying the speed,” I re¬ 
turned, not yet holding aay fear. 

But ere long, I began to be fearful that he was 
running a little too fast. The carriages began 
to sway to and fro, and I could hear the excla¬ 
mations of fear from the passengers. 

" Good heavens!” cried one of the guard, 
coming in at that moment, " what is that fellow 
doing? Look, .sir, and see how we are going!” 


I looked out at the window tad Ibnnd that we 
were dashing along at a speed never before trav¬ 
elled on that road. Posts, fenoes, rocks, and 
trees, flew by in one nndistfaiguishahle mass, and 
the carriage now tWayed fearfully. I started to 
my feet, and met a passenger on the platform. 
He was one of our chief owners of the road, and 
was just on his way to Berlin. He was pale and 
exdted. 

“ Sir,” he gasped, "is Martin Kroller on the 
engine?” 

" Yes,” I told Mm. 

" Holy Virgin! Didn’t you know him V* 

" Know him ?” I repeated, somewhat puzzled. 
"What do you mean? He told me his name 
was Kroller, and that he was an engineer, life 
had no one to run the engine, and—” 

" Ton took him l” interrupted the man. "Good 
heavens, sir, he is as crazy as a man can he! 
He turned his brain over a new plan for apply¬ 
ing steam power. I saw him at the station, hut 
J did not then recognize him, as I was in a hur¬ 
ry. Just now one of the passengers told me 
that your engineers were all gone this morning, 
and that you found one who was a stranger to you. 
Then I knew that the man whom I had seen, 
was Martin Kroller! He has escaped from the 
hospital at Stettin. Ton must get him off some 
how.” 

The whole fearfrd truth was now open to me. 
The speed of the train was increasing at each 
> moment, and I knew that a few miles more per 
I hour would surely launch us all Into destruction. 
I called to the guard, and then made my way 
forward as quickly as possible. I reached the 
after platform of the tender, and there stood 
Kroller, upon the engine-hoard, his hat and coat 
off; his long black hair floating wildly in the 
wind; his shirt unbuttoned at the threat; his 
sleeves relied up; with a pistol in his teeth, and 
thus glaring upon the fireman who lay motion¬ 
less upon the ftwL The ftunace was stuffed till 
the very latch of the door waa red hot, and the 
whole engine was quivering and swaying as 
though H would shiver in piece;! 

" Kroller! Kroller!” I cried, at the top of my 
voice. 

The crazy engineer started, and caught the 
pistol in his hand. Oh I how those great black 
eyes glared, and haw ghastly and frightful the 
face looked! * 

"Ha! ha! hat” be yelled, demoniacally, 
glaring upon me like a routed Hon. "They 
swore I could not make it! But see I see! See 
my power! See my new engine! I made it! 
I made it!—and they were jealous'of me. I 
made ft, and when *twue done they stole ft from 
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me I But I’ve found H. For jean Fro been 
wandering in search of my great engine—and 
they swore it was not made! But I’ve found 
it 1 I knew it when I saw it this morning at 
Danzig—and I was determined to have it. And 
I’ve got itl Hoi hoi ho!—we’re off to the 
moon, I say 1 By the Virgin Mother we’il be 
in the moon in four-and-twenty hours!—— 
Down ! down, villain! If you move I’ll shoot 
youl” 

This last was spoken to the poor fireman who 
at that moment attempted to rise; and the fright¬ 
ened man sank baok again. 

“ Here’s Little Oscue right ahead!” cried one 
of the guard. 

Bat even as he spoke, the buildings were at 
hand. A sickening sensation settled upon my 
heart, for I supposed we were gone now. The 
houses flew by lik^ lightning—I knew if the of¬ 
ficers here had turned the switch as usual, we 
should be hurled into eternity in one fearful 
crash! I saw a flash—it was another engine—I 
closed my eyes—but still we thundered on. The 
officers had seen our speed, and knowing that 
we could not haul up at that distance, they had 
changed the switch, so that we kept on. 

But ihero was sure death ahead if we did net 
stop. Only fifteen miles ahead was the town of 
Schwetz, on the Vistula, and at the entrance, 
near the bank of the river, was a short curve in 
the road 1 At the rate we were now going we 
should bo there in a few minutes, for each minute 
carried us over a mile 1 The shrieks of the pas¬ 
sengers now arose above the crash of the rails, 
and more terrific than all else, arose the demoniac 
yells of the mad engineer. 

“ Merciful Heaven 1” gasped the guard- 
man, “ there’s not & moment of time to lose. 
Schwetz is close by 1 If yon dare not go, I’ll go 
myself! Bat hold 1” he added. “Let's shoot 
him 1” 

At that moment a tall, stoat German student 
came over to the platform where we stood, and 
he saw that the madman had his heavy pistol 
aimed at us. He grasped a heavy stick of wood 
from the tender, and with a steadiness of nerve 
which I could not have commanded, he hurled it 
with such force and precision, that he knocked 
the pistol from the maniac’s grasp. I saw the 
movement, and on the instant that the pistol fell 
I sprang forward, and the German followed me. 
I grasped the man by the arm, but—I should 
have been & mere infant in his mad power b e d I 
been alone. He would have horrid me from the 
platform, had not the stndent at that moment 
struck him upon the head with a stick of wood 
which he had caught as ha cameaver the tender. 


Kroller settled down like a dead man, and on 
the next instant, I shutoff the steam, and open¬ 
ed the safety-valve. As the freed steam shrieked 
and howled in its escape, die speed of the train 
began to decrease, and in a few moments more, 
the danger was passed; and as I settled back, 
entirely overcome by the wild emotions that had 
raged within me, we began to tarn the curve by 
the river; and before I was fairly recovered the 
fireman had stopped the train in the station house 
at Schwetz 1 

Martin Kroller, still insensible, was taken from 
the platform, and as we carried him into the 
guard-room, ode of the guard recognized him, 
and told ns that he had been there about two 
weeks before. 

“ He came,” said the guard, “ and swore that 
an engine, which stood near here, was his. He 
said it was one he had made to go to the moon 
in, and that it had bean stolen from him. We 
sent for more help to arrest him, and he fled.” 

" Well,” I replied, with a shudder, " I wish he 
had approached me in the same way. But he 
was more cautious at Danzig.” 

At 8chwetz we found an engineer to run the 
engine to Brombeig; and having taken out the 
western mail, for the next northern train to take 
along, we saw that Kroller would be properly at¬ 
tended to, and then started on. 

The rest of the trip we ran in safety, though 
I could see that the passengers were not wholly 
at ease, and would not be until they were entire¬ 
ly clear of the railway. A heavy purse was 
made up by them for the German stndent, and 
he accepted it with mnch gratitude,—and I was 
glad of it, for the current of their gratitude to 
him may hare prevented a for different current 
which might have been poured upon my head for 
having engaged a madman to run a railway 
train. 

But this is not the end. Martin Kroller re¬ 
mained insensible from the effects of that blow 
upon the head, nearly two weeks, and when he 
recovered from that, he was sound in mind again. 
His insanity was all gone. I saw him about 
three weeks afterwards, but he had no recollec¬ 
tion of me. He remembered nothing of the past 
year—not even his mad freak on my engine. 

Bat I remembered it, and I remember it still; 
and people need never fear that I shall ever be 
imposed upon again by a craxy engineer ! 

In Chambers’ Journal we find allnsion made 
to a process described by Dr. Roberts, an emi¬ 
nent Scotch surgeon, for cauterizing the dental 
nerve aad stopping teeth without pain, by means 
of a wire applied to the patient’s tooth perfectly 
cold, and afterwards instantaneously heated to 
the required degree by a small electric battery. 
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LIVES TO A* AGED FRIEND. 

IT DOSA DBA*. 


Mbj Heaven blew thy hoary head, 

For every direr hair 

But tails as of soma blaving died, 
Soma solace lattt despair. 

And Heaven will bless thine open hand 
That gfreth to the poor, 

That ne'er hath let a suppliant stand 
Unheeded at thy door. 

Kay every wish that rises np, 

Within thy heart be gained; 

And brimming fall be life's last onp, 
Barth's highest joys attained; 

Until the time that thou must go 
TO render thine account 

Of all thy stewardship below, 

How great soe'er the amount. 

Then may the God who blest thee here, 
Pronounce thy work “ well done," 

And bid thee enter in his joys, 

Thou good and fUthfal one; 

Where thou mayst listen to his voice, 
And by his throne sit down, 

With every heart thou’st made rejoice, 
A bright star in thy crown. 


THE STROLLER’S CHILD. 


BT RICHARD CHAN SHAW. 


A bikjlk and desolate night in mid-winter. 
Around a roaring fire in one of the old-fashioned 
co unt ry inns existing in the villages and small 
market-towns that appear upon the map of Eng¬ 
land, Something like an eruption upon its sur- 
froe, a party of men and women were gathered, 
banking in the grateful warmth. 

As far as outward appearance was concerned, 
the group was not an attractive one. The wo¬ 
men webe in but a sorry etate of wardrobe, and 
their attenuated, jaded appearance, and the sad, 
coewom expression of their countenances, spoke 
of scanty, hardly-earned fare, and laborious, 
wearisome travel. The men had the air of shabby 
gentility, so much more painful to behold than 
the unmistakable marks of downright poverty; 
the dingy strip of shirt collar, and the total 
invisibility of shirt; the pantaloons strapped 
tightly down upon boots or shoes, the occupants 
of which were impatient of restraint, and made 
•Kenuous efforts for freedom; the coat of tex¬ 
ture so sadly thin for weather such as this, and 
the hat so badly battered, though at the same 
tinmen carefully brushed. 

32 


They were a company of strolling players, 
who designed to exhibit a the place at which they 
were at present stopping, upon the coming mor¬ 
row, and as their bills expressed it, " present to 
the enlightened inhabitants of the town of M— 
the choicest gems of the drama; vivid illustra¬ 
tions of the works of the immortal bard; careful 
selections from the humorists of the past and 
present age; chaste Terpsichorean displays, aad 
in short all the powerful resources at the com¬ 
mand of a numerous, talented and versatile com¬ 
pany, collected together at an expense almost 
overwhelming, and totally beyond the bounds of 
belief I” 

The numerous, talented and versatile com¬ 
pany, were at this moment occpied in various 
acts scarcely suggestive of their talents and abil¬ 
ities. Some of the women had young and help¬ 
less children gathered in the folds of their thin 
and faded shawls, and were hashing them into 
slumber. The men generally had pipes in their 
mouths, from which they were seldom drawn, 
except now and anon to apply a pewter pot to 
their lips, and derive refreshment therefrom. 
Two or three tired children, whose frees seen in 
their waking hours bore traces of deep thought 
and grave precocity, had rolled themselves up 
in front of the cheerful blaze, and were sunk in 
profound sleep. No, the group could not hon¬ 
estly be said to be an attractive one. 

A timid, hesitating knock was heard at the 
door. 

" Some more of you, I suppose/’ growled the 
landlord. Unlike most landlords, God be praised, 
his heart felt no compassion for the wayfarer 
whose hand was empty, and whose step was 
wearisome and slow. 

“ We are all here, I think/’ This was in a 
mild voice from a little seedy man, with a red 
nose and blinking eye. “ Let me see,” counting 
them over. “ Heavy, light com., low com., 
walking gent, and terry com. man.” Express¬ 
ive of the gentlemen engaged for leading charac¬ 
ters, the light comedian, low comedian, walking 
gentleman, or young lover generally in difficul¬ 
ties of a pecuniary nature, and the individual 
whose appearance usually signalized the point a 
which a “ terrible combat ” would be likely to en¬ 
sue. “ Heavy woman, juvenile lady, chamber¬ 
maid, singing and dancing lady,” continued he. 
" No, our party, Mr. Bullchoke, are, I believe, 
all here.” 

Mr. Bullchoke therefore advanced, and open¬ 
ing the door, gave admittance^ first, to a furious 
blast of wind and rain, and next, to the tottering 
footsteps of a woman, with a child whose grasp 
was fixed hard upon her tattered dress. The 
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philanthropic Bnllchoke saw at a glance that the 
case was not admissive of an argument, and at 
once recommended the application of the stran¬ 
ger to the workhouse, not over a mile distant 
from thence. The stranger had, on entering the 
door, leaned heavily up against the post at its 
side, and now stood with wild staring eyes re¬ 
garding him fixedly. 

" Come, we've nothing for you—you must go. 
It's cold; I want to shut the door." 

No answer from the wanderer. The child 
clutching at her dress, and gazing fearfully at 
the stem countenance of the man. 

"Bundle, I say! Off with you, or I must 
have you taken care of by those who will put 
you under lock and key for the night.” And so 
speaking he took hold of the woman by the arm, 
and made a movement to push her forth. She 
fell heavily upon the floor, and lay there with her 
eyes still fixed, and with her limbs stiffening, 
and her black hair streaming wildly over her 
half covered bosom. 

“ Drunk," said M£ Bnllchoke, with expressive 
brevity. 

“ Dead V* whispered the strollers, male and 
female, who had gathered around her poor body 
as it lay upon the sanded floor, and now stood 
regarding it with pity and compassionate sorrow. 

“Dead!” shrieked the child, as she threw her¬ 
self upon her knees beside the pallid form. “ O 
no, no, no, not dead! Look up, mama, and tell 
Nelly that you are so tired with our weary walk 
that you cannot stand any longer. She will 
speak to Nelly, soon. See, her breath is return¬ 
ing !" They thought so, too, at first, but it was 
the last sigh as it was breathed before the spirit 
flittered to eternity. The child, with the cold 
hand grasped in both of her tiny ones, unheed¬ 
ful of the strange faces gathered around her, still 
looked anxiously upon the countenance of the 
dead, and vainly asked but for one glance of 
recognition. The truth came upon her at last, 
and she sank with a convulsive sob upon the 
cold bosom of her dead mother. 

And these poor fellow-wayfarers, with the 
tears rolling down their cheeks, feelingly sympa¬ 
thized with the unhappy woman who had fallen 
down dead in their midst, and each and all re¬ 
solved that the child, since it knew of no friend 
in the wide, wide world to whom it could look 
* for protection, should find in them, as far as their 
poor means went, both friendship and relief, and 
a hearty share of their own scant fare, so long as 
they had it to be offered. So they softly drew 
her away from the inahimate object extended up- 
, on the floor, and while the men passed her ten¬ 
derly from one to another's arms, and made 


rude but gentle attempts to soothe her,the women, 
laying aside their own sleeping little ones, mado 
all the necessary preparations for the last sad 
rites of the stranger, who slept the sleep that 
knows no earthly breaking. 

Mr. Bnllchoke, since the matter was laid upon 
his hands in such a way that there was no help 
for it, arranged the whole affair with great sa¬ 
gacity, and very much of a business like manner. 
In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, was the 
body laid away in the loft of the stable, there to 
await the coroner's inquest upon the morrow, for 
as the worthy man said, “ she might have died 
of some infectious disease, who knows 1 and it's 
allers best to be on the safe side, you know." 

“ She looks as though she had died from the 
effects of a broken heart, more belike,” said, 
rather indignantly, one of the women, who, it 
was apparent, appreciated not the various excel¬ 
lences of Mr. Bullchoke's character. 

“ A broken fiddlestick !" retorted that amiable 
individual. Thereupon he entered upon a philo¬ 
sophic dissertation upon broken hearts in general, 
satisfactorily proving beyond the shadow of 
doubt, that it was only such vagabonds as these, 
that prated of such chimerical and delusive arti¬ 
cles, and that for his own part, he should like to 
know what was going to break his heart, for one 1 
But none are blinder than those who will not see, 
and it was evident that the efforts made were en¬ 
tirely thrown away upon these stubborn and un- 
convincible listeners. 

They had all gathered once more around the 
roaring fire, and the poor Httle addition to their 
circle was tenderly cared for, while with a deli¬ 
cacy not common to the world, but frequently 
to be met with in these children of adversity, 
they forbore to question, unwilling to touclf tha 
chords of misery already stretched to their ut¬ 
most tension, within the little desolate one's 
heart. The children, now wide awake, and with 
the every-day gravity once more upon their old- 
fashioned faces, looked volumes of commisera¬ 
tion for her. The mothers, entirely forgetful of 
their own offspring, made comforting tenders of 
maternal care and kindness; while as to the men, 
they really outdid each other in their efforts for 
her welfare. Mr. Dribble, the “ heavy ruffian,” 
laid aside the grnff voice with which he mm 
usually accustomed to converse, conceiving it to 
be professionally suggestive of his peculiar line of 
business, mid now addressed her in tones calcu¬ 
lated to soothe and allay her childish grief, while 
Mr. Slndd, the gentleman with the mild voice 
and uncertain eye, mentioned above, made mule 
offers of his bread and cheese, his pewter pot, 
and finally his pocket-handkerchief, in foe hope 
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that one or the other of them might prove benefi¬ 
cial or serviceable to her. Bat the child, gathered 
to the bosom of the young lady who usually sup¬ 
ported the persecuted heroine, was indifferent to 
all, and now sobbed heroelf to sleep, rocked to 
and fro amid profound and pitying silence on 
the part of these poor strolling people, and 
felt that with these kindly faces Bhe had at least 
found a safety and a home. And now gazing 
upon this group assembled around the old 
inn fire,we take back the assertion, and pronounce 
truthfully and feelingly that it has now indeed 
become almost an attractive one. 

Some seven years back, in the parlor of a neat 
and cheerful looking cottage a young and pretty 
woman is seated, engaged, partly in working 
upon some little article of childish apparel, and 
ever and anon casting expectant glances from 
the little cottage window, down the garden path, 
and as far as she can view along the street of the 
little quiet suburb, which then hovered on the 
outer edge of the great maelstrom of London, 
but which has, years ago since then, become 
swallowed up in the relentless whirl. 

There was a shadow upon her face, and as 
she continued to gaze and sew, it grew deeper 
and deeper, until it amounted almost to a look of 
agony. The clouds of evening were fast set¬ 
tling upon the sky, and as they descended they 
seemed to throw their darkening reflection heavily 
and grimly upon that pensive countenance, and 
to add still greater weight to the burden already 
laying upon her heart. At length the tiny gar¬ 
ment on which her fingers had been so busily em¬ 
ployed but now, slowly dropped from her hands, 
and tremblingly did they clasp themselves to¬ 
gether, while a tear started and rolled unchecked 
adown her pale young cheek. Still the expected 
one came not, and at last, with a heavy sigh, she 
buried her face within her hands, and gave free 
vent to the tears that were struggling for an 
overflow. 

Darkness settled upon the surface of the heav¬ 
ens. A step at last was heard, and in another 
moment she was clasped closely to the bosom of 
the person who had just entered, and lay thereon 
like a tired child upon its mother’s loving breast. 

Slowly he led her to a seat, and seating him¬ 
self beside her, with her hand still grasped in one 
of his, while his arm pressed her closely to him, 
in the darkness of the little room, with silence 
and gloom hovering around them, thus he spoke: 

“ Amy, arouse yourself to hear what I have to 
tell you. Darling, be prepared for even worse 
than the worst which we have anticipated. Rest 
thy head here safely on thy husband’s breast, and 


know that in him alone, henceforward, must be 
thine earthly hope and stay.’* This, in a broken, 
agitated voice. A pause; the silence disturbed 
only by the sobs that came bursting from her 
lips. 

“ My father then refuses to listen to the en¬ 
treaties of his only child for forgiveness ?” 

"Nerve yourself, my Amy; it is something 
worse—more terrible than that, which you have 
to hear from my lips.” 

“ Something worse « 0, keep it not from me, 
let me hear it 1 Ton went to my father, and you 
told him all ? That we had 'striven and strug¬ 
gled so as not to be indebted to his bounty, but 
that all resources having one by one totally fail¬ 
ed, absolute necessity has driven ns to implore 
aid from his hands. Ton did this ?” 

“ I did; nay more, I did what my pride 
rebelled madly against, and for the sake of my 
helpless wife, and of my unborn babe, I went 
down to that hard-hearted man upon my bended 
knees, asked him, with tears in my eyes, for the 
boon I craved. And now must I reveal to you 
the terrible truth. Tell me, my Amy, as you 
rest here upon my heart in the dead silence and 
darkness that envelopes us round, tell me that 
your love is deep and unchanging as the decrees 
of destiny, for I dread to hear, that what I reveal 
may dash it from its strong hold, and lose it from 
its object, ay, forever 1” 

“ O, Edward, what mean you ? Something 
that will weaken your hold upon my love 1 Are 
you not the father of my child ? Nothing can 
ever weaken your hold upon that love! Through 
life and until death have I sworn beside the altar 
it shall last, and trustingly and truthfully do I 
say so still 1” 

He pressed her closer to him, and went on 
hurriedly. “ I bore all that he said to me, up¬ 
braiding me for having stolen you from him, and 
calling me beggar, wretch and penniless outcast. 
I bore all tjjat. I listened calmly while he heap¬ 
ed reproaches upon my down bowed head; I re¬ 
turned it not, when in his madness and fury he 
approached and struck me—ay, Amy, struck me 
as I knelt before him! I bore even that! But 
when, raising his arms aloft, he ejaculated a fear¬ 
ful imprecation on your head, and called down a 
father’s curse to hlight you on your pathway, 
from this time forth, forever, endurance could go 
no further. I seized him in my grasp, and like a 
feather I hurled him to the ground, with the un¬ 
holy adjuration trembling upon his lips!” 

His voice as he spoke had sunk into a whisper, 
with the intensity of his feelings, and he slowly 
dropped from her side down upon his knees at 
her feet, and there knelt, waiting for the sounds 
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that might arise from her lips, to know that she 
could love him even now. She had told him so 
before, and now came again the same hallowed 
assurance, in the repeated words: “ Are yon 
not the fathef of my child V* 

Then welcome sorrow, welcome misery, and 
poverty, and gloom, and sad forebodings—wel¬ 
come all 1 he still possessed her love! 

It was now that their trials were to begin. 
Many and hard had they been before, but never 
until now had they known what it really was to 
want. They had to learn what it was to suffer 
even for the want of bread. They had to bear 
the thought that their child would raise its little 
wasted hands and ask support for the life that 
they had given to it. They had to battle with 
that tyrant, Adversity, who crushes with relent¬ 
less hand the helpless and the friendless, and 
smiles as he gazes on the most terrible miseries 
of the world. 

Years rolled on. To them they were fraught 
with undeviating misfortune. Those who have 
known the ease of competence, and have step by 
step descended to the terrible gulf of penury, and 
whose former life has needed not the aid of toil 
to give them their foothold in the world, only 
these know what that man had to struggle 
against Only these can find within their hearts 
excuses and pity for him, when, hopeless misery 
staring him in the face, and with the wasting 
forms of those he loved best in the world be¬ 
fore him, he dared the brand of shame and crime, 
and to save their lives, periled his own immortal 
soul! 

He committed forgery, was detected, and sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for the remainder of his 
life. In those days it would seem that human 
hearts were hardened to the utmost, for justice 
then knew little of the attributes of godlike mercy. 
# # # # # 

Far out at sea with the blue vault of heaven 
reflecting itself in gorgeous colors upon the bo¬ 
som of the great deep, a human soul is struggling 
for its freedom. The rippling dash of the waves 
against the vessel's side is the solemn music 
that floats upon the soft breeze, and chants a re¬ 
quiem for the departed spirit's rest! 

* * * * * 

Amid the wrestling of the fierce north blast 
with the icy whirlwind that fills the wintry sky, 
a woman with a little child, totters towards the 
light that she has seen dimly gleaming through 
the darkness of the night, and musters up her 
fomting energies to reach the refuge, before her 
lading senses take their leave of her forever. 

Nelly, the child of the wanderer, has in ten 


years more grown up into a delicate, almost 
spiritual beauty, and as the years have passed 
away, she has by degrees shown promises of abil¬ 
ities far beyond the mediocre standard of her 
poor protectors. Under the united tuition of 
Messrs Sludd and Gribble, she has become pos¬ 
sessed of a tolerable good education, and has so 
advanced in the profession, that her name, 
coupled with the euphonious title of the “ Star of 
the Isle " (a poetic fancy of Mr. Sludd's), has 
attraction sufficient to fill the canvass tenement in 
which her talents are usually brought into play, 
to its utmost capacity. 

Of the bewildering effect of her manifold 
charms, some idea may be formed from various 
instances of eccentric behaviour on the part of her 
admirers. The stout and elderly mayor of a 
provincial town, a bachelor, announced, to the 
utter astonishment and confusion of his friends 
and relatives, his solemn determination of enter¬ 
ing upon a theatrical career; and, it is supposed, 
was only prevented from carrying out this wild 
intention, through rumors which by some means 
reached his ears, of procuring him a strait waist¬ 
coat, and a lodgment in the asylum for the 
insane. 

Young men who had formerly led peaceful 
lives, became of bloodthirsty and revengeful na¬ 
tures, and cast glances of hatred upon suitors 
who received more apparent encouragement a X 
the hands of the object of contention, than fell to 
their own share. Old men conducted themselves 
in a manner to draw down the displeasure of be¬ 
holders, and utterly refused to be dissuaded from 
their insensate behaviour. They caught severe 
colds from serenading her bed-room windows 
with hoarse brass bands engaged for the purpose, 
and paid unheard of prices for choice bouquets 
to cast at the enslaver's feet. 

With all this adulation, one would confidently 
expect that poor little Nelly's head would in 
course of time become completely turned; but 
though she smiled with her own kind blue eyes 
upon them one and all, they read in her smiles 
the utter hopelessness of their passion, and the 
little impression made upon that heart by their 
idolatry. And yet it was a very tender heart. 

In passing through a certain town that little 
heart was destined to know a more tumultuous 
beating than had ever sounded before through 
its delicate fibres. Love had woke within it. 

He was as handsome as human nature in its 
model could well be, and with the graces of his 
form, possessed the soul-speaking eye and the 
rich voioe, which seems formed to utter the soft 
language of love in all the sweetness of its poetry. 
And for her was that voice tuned to its most 
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melodious music, and for her did that eye dilate 
and glow, as alone can it glow when it has been 
touched by the Promethean fire of love. Bat she 
knew not as she listened, that the story he told 
was one that had been oft rehearsed before, and 
that others had listened and believed as well as 
she, many and many a time ere that. She 
thought her love was treasured up in his heart, 
as she treasured his, a gem of priceless worth 
within her own; nor dreamed she that he but 
amused himself with the toy which he would 
carelessly cast aside when he became wearied of 
it A lovely night in the soft summer of 
the year saw their parting; for but a short 
time, as he assured her, kissing away the tears 
that would flow from the sadness of her heart. 
Did he know he peijured himself when he prom¬ 
ised that confiding girl to join her on the attain¬ 
ment of his minority in a few short months, and 
then forever take her to his heart and home, his 
honored and his treasured wife ? Perhaps he 
weighed not his words, nor thought of their be¬ 
ing registered with solemnity by the stem hand 
of the great recorder. 

“ A letter for our Nelly.” Mr. Sludd handed 
it to her. “A very square and formal-looking 
letterMr. Sludd said he thought so, “ but 
then,” as he added, " you know, my dear, that all 
the offers made to you by these old stupids are 
generally stiff and formal, very much as though 
you were a job to be contracted for, you know,” 
and Mr. Sludd, the mild, gave utterance to a 
suitably mild chuckle, at what he considered 
quite a felicitous expression. But how the 
laugh died on his lips as he looked in her face. 

“ Nelly, dear Nelly, what is it, my poor child ?” 

" Bead that, Sludd, read that,” she had but 
voice to murmur, before she fell into his arms, 
pale as death, and hid her face upon his shoulder. 

“ What can it be 1” He laid her upon a sofa, 
and then searched every pocket, in his bewilder¬ 
ment, for the spectacles which rested unconscious¬ 
ly upon his nose. At length he read that ominous 
letter, and saw his own loved, almost worshipped 
child coarsely addressed as a vagabond and a 
stroller, and a wrathful command that she cease 
her designs upon tho peace of a highly respect¬ 
able family, and hold no further communication 
with the scion of its stock. Then came a few 
oold lines in another hand, that with its brief sen¬ 
tences finished the sum of cruelty, and filled her 
cup of misery high above its overflowing. She 
knew that hand foil well, and first it was diffi¬ 
cult to take in the full meaning; but at length she 
could understand it but too well; and as the 
blow descended relentlessly and crushingly upon 
her, she sank helplessly down beneath it, and the 


world before her was from that time forth a weary 
and desolate void. 

Time rolled on, and more transparent grew 
that pale young cheek, while the soft blue eye 
glowed with an unnatural lustre, that made her 
spiritual beauty more ethereal than before. Her 
protectors saw that she pined away before their 
eyes day by day, and yet they none of them knew 
of the cause, save only the simple old man, who 
loved her as though she were his own, and in his 
gentle, foolish way, showed it by every means In 
his power. Sludd was her only confidant; poor 
Sludd of the red nose and blinking eye. 

“ Sludd, what ails our child ?” Mr. Gribble 
put the question in his usual growling base, but 
there was real concern expressed in those deep 
notes. 

“ She is—she is not well,” came the answer, in 
broken tones. 

“ A doctor, then,” suggested the other. 

“ It is no ailment of the body, I fear,” said 
Sludd, sadly; “ he could not 4 minister to a mind 
diseased/ ” 

Poor anxious Sludd! He had watched her 
when she knew not that any eye was upon her, 
and had seen her when she drew a little locket 
from her bosom, and gazing thereon with tean 
trembling upon her eyelids, kissed the semblance 
of the idol she had created in the shrine of her 
pure young soul. In the stillness of night, his 
was the dark figure that crouched down beside 
her door, and listened with an aching heart to 
the sobs that came from the lonely one within 
that room. His the form that paused beneath 
her window and watched the midnight lamp, till 
the dawning light of day no longer left it visible. 

“ She is dying, Gribble, she is dying; and I, 
that for her would lay my worthless existence 
willingly down, so she but lived to thank my 
memory, can but look on and know that each 
day draws her nearer to eternity!” And feebly he 
wiped the moisture from his eyes, while even the 
immovable Gribble coughed to dear the huski¬ 
ness that was rising in his throat. 

Yes, there was now no longer doubt about it 
—she was dying; their Nelly, their adopted one, 
the idol of all, was dying 1 

Around a little bed, placed so that the soft sum¬ 
mer wind lifted her golden tresses from her brow, 
and fanned her pale cheek with its loving breath, 
the strollers were gathered, watching with 
anxious faces the fleeting moments of their Nelly, 
their own Nelly, who was dying. Sludd was 
there, with his ruddy face now white as the pallid 
one whose little hand was clasped within his 
own, which trembled as it held it. Gribble was 
seated at the foot of the bed, and having con- 
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tained his feelings as long as he could, was now 
hiding his rough face upon the coverlet and actu¬ 
ally sobbing like a woman. More children with 
old-fashioned faces had sprung np, since the 
night when Nelly found a home, and these were 
gazing upon her, with looks of commiseration 
quite aged and time-worn. The women were 
seated, some of them upon the floor, and with 
their babes clasped up to their breasts, were rock¬ 
ing themselves to and fro in their sorrow. 

The silence was suddenly disturbed by a great 
clattering and noise of carriage wheels and pranc¬ 
ing horses. At any other time this unusual 
noise might have attracted attention, bat now no 
one paid the slightest heed, nor made a movement 
towards the window. Even the children, lost in 
thought, were destitute of curiosity. A few mo¬ 
ments elapsed and the door was softly opened, 
with the request that Mr. Sludd would go down 
stairs. He was gone some ten minutes, and 
then re-appeared, leading by the hand an elderly, 
pompous -looking stranger. All faces were turned 
in surprise towards him as he was led towards 
the bed by Mr. Sludd. 

u There, sir, look upon her, and behold your 
handiwork 1” Sludd said this, not in a tone of an¬ 
ger, for his poor heart was too full for that, and 
besides, here on the confines of the world of fu¬ 
turity was not the place for it to be shown. 

“ God bless me 1 you did not tell me of this," 
said the stranger, in tones of sorrow and remorse. 

“ No, sir, I told you not of it. Nor even now 
shall I add one word to the upbraidings that 
must echo through your own heart, as they mutely 
speak out from that dying young face. Take 
your last look upon the child whose life you 
have blasted, and begone I" 

All was silent a moment; at length the stran¬ 
ger spoke. 

u To say that I deeply regret having addressed 
her some time since, in a way that now seems 
unfeeling, but which then was actuated solely by 
the welfare of my son, would be but feebly to ex¬ 
press all that I feel; but ere it is toe late I must 
proceed to unfold the motive that really brought 
me to be a witness of this painful scene. In my 
capacity as legal adviser of a wealthy family, I 
was called upon to indite the will of a gentleman 
who was in the last stages of existence, hurried 
towards his end by the remembrance of his for¬ 
mer cruelty to his only child who had married con¬ 
trary to his wishes. He furnished me with clues 
to ascertain if his grandchild was in existence, 
and if so apprise her of his demise and the fact 
that she was left sole heiress to his fortune. For 
years I was unsuccessful, and it was not until 
but lately that I have been enabled to.find any 


traces of her. At length I have succeeded, 
and the grandchild of my client is now before me; 
the roses upon those cheeks assure me that she 
will yet live many and happy years to enjoy the 
prosperity which has fallen so unexpectedly to 
her lot." 

There were roses upon her marble cheeks, but 
they were the hectic hues of excitement, not of 
health—the brilliant glow of the spark of life be¬ 
fore it went out in everlasting darkness! 

“ And I am sole possessor of this wealth 1 I 
can do with it as seems fit and seemly to me *” 
she asked, with eagerness giving strength to her 
weak tones. 

“ Tou can," he asserted. 

“ Then thank Heaven that you arrived before 
it was too late! Here, in the presence of those 
whose hearts were inspired with pity and com¬ 
passion for the orphan and the friendless—whose 
bands were stretched out to aid, when all the 
world seemed to have turned its face from the 
homeless child, do I now, with my last breath, 
bequeath all of this fortune to be divided equally 
among them, and may the blessing of the orphan 
and the outcast rest on them with its possession." 

It was soon done, and the dying girl smiled a 
smile of contented peace, as she affixed the signa¬ 
ture to the deed drawh np by the lawyer. 

“ Bear to him my forgiveness, and tell him 
from the dying, that the solemn rows he makes 
on earth are surely registered in heaven, and also 
bid him beware of how he heedlessly gives them 
utterance, or breaks them wantonly when they 
are made." She sank slowly back. The soft 
summer wind lifted anew the golden tresBes, and 
bore the music of the trees upon the gentle air. 
She asked to be raised up. They raised hqr. 

“ Sludd, kiss me, and say farewell to me, but 
only for a little time, for I know that we shall 
meet again." If gentleness of heart and kindly 
good will to man have but associations with the 
angels, they would meet again. He approached 
and touched her lips reverently, as though he were 
venturing to approach very near to the confines 
of the land of seraphs. The group asked one 
and all to imprint the same farewell upon her 
cheek, and then stood in a cirele around the little 
cot, watching for the wafting away. 

tf Mother I father!" the lips moved to utter, but 
the words died away, and the child of the stroll¬ 
er was no more an orphan ! The summer wind 
lifted the golden tresses unheeded, and the mu¬ 
sic of the trees wafted to and fro, was nature's 
hymn chanted for the departure of a human souL 

Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare; but jealousy may exist without love, 
and this is common. 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES, 


BY WILLIAM LHGHTOJT. 

We walked beside the river, 

That flowed, a silver tide, 

Bet thought net of the river 
She Air one by ny side. 

ITer hand In mine was resting, 

Her heart throbbed eloee to mine; 

Her heart, where aehie was kneeling, 
Like pilgrim at the shrine. 

Then first I broke the silence, 

With whisper Mat and low, 

“ See, love, how brightly onward 
The silver stream doth flow; 

Its murmur speaks of Joyanee, 

As soft its ripple plays; 

It sings in nature’s language 
A song to nature’s praise; 

The while, that etrsam I Hkeu 
To young affeeSkm’s dream. 

So bright existence dawnsth, 

So bright young life doth seem.” 

And while I spoke, she whispered 
In aooents soft and low, 

4: Dear love,” she fhintly murmured, 

“ Will’t not be always so?” 


LOTE AND DUELLING. 


BT mtlTALI MATfABD. 


u Who it that beautiful girl conversing with 
the old gentleman in black f" inquired Lieuten¬ 
ant Wallace of his friend. Captain Denison, as 
they stood in one of the deep windows of the 
ball ropm, and pasted remarks ou the assembled 
OQWpany. 

“ Which one V 9 asked his friend, looking in an 
opposite direction. “Do you mean the one in 
white satin f ” 

“ No, uo. Look this way, Denison. There, 
she's turning away bow to speak to Captain 

“O, you mean Adeline Hill, that haughty 
looking beauty, with the pearls in her hair. Yes, 
•he's very lovely; but beware of her, Wallace." 

“ Why beware ?" asked the young man, with 
aa appearance of interest. 

“Because she is as cold as ice, utterly indif¬ 
ferent to love, and has already broken innumer¬ 
able hearts." And Captain Denison smiled as he 
looked on the countenance of his friend, so ani¬ 
mated and handsome, and inwardly wondered if 
atyy one'would reject his love. 

“Will you introduce me, Denison 1" asked 
Wallace. 
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“ O, oertainly; hut of course I am not respon¬ 
sible for consequences; and if you will not take 
my advice, you must abide by them." 

“ Thank you, both for your kindness and ad¬ 
vice. I am very impatient to become acquainted 
with Miss Hill." 

There was an unusual flush on Adeline Hill’s 
fair cheek, as the handsome young officer bowed 
before her. Perhaps it was occasioned by the 
half smile on Captain Denison's free, or by the 
almost reverential manner of the young stran¬ 
ger, or by some thought of her own; hut what¬ 
ever was the cause, there was a perceptible con¬ 
fusion in the manner of the usually self-possessed 
beauty. 

Lieutenant Wallace, after asking her to dance, 
and finding that she had already half a dozen 
engagements, hastened to improve the time until 
her hand should be claimed, and commenced an 
animated conversation, in which she joined with 
a spirit and intelligence that completely charmed 
him, and finished the conquest her beauty had 
begun. He felt half inclined to be angry with 
the gentleman who came to lead her away, bat 
was rewarded by seeing the change in her coun¬ 
tenance—a change that did not say much for her 
liking for her partner. The winning charm, the 
sweet smile, the bright glance, were all gone; 
and she rose from her seat stately and reserved, 
the very impersonation of haughtiness. 

lieutenant Wallace, usually the gayest of the 
gay, was this evening the saddest man in the 
ball room. His brother officers, in whose honor 
the ball was given by the aristocracy of the good 

city of H-, were talking, dancing, laughing 

and flirting with the ladies, and he alone sat 
silent and companionless. 

He glanced round the room in search of Deni¬ 
son, and soon saw him in deep conversation with 
the lady in “ white satin," whom he had referred 
to when answering Wallace's question. They 
sat in the shadow of the heavy velvet window 
draperies, and screened from general observa¬ 
tion; but Wallace could not help seeing his 
friend take her hand and bouquet in his own, and 
after selecting ofie of the choicest buds, press it 
to his lips and place it in his bosom. 

Thinking that he had played the spy long 
enough, he rose and went towards the end of the 
room where Miss Hill had again joined the dan¬ 
cers with a new partner. He watched her as she 
moved gracefully to the music, her light and 
snowy drapery flowing round her like a cloud, 
her beautiful figure displayed to perfection by 
her dress, the heavy braids of her hair looking 
blacker from contact with the pearls woven in 
with the jetty tresses. There were murmurs of 
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admiration from the gentlemen, and envious 
looks from the ladies, while she, the observed of 
all, seemed unconscious that any eye was be¬ 
holding her, and performed her part in the dance 
with all imaginable ease and indifference. 

His friends jested Wallace on his unusual dull¬ 
ness, and many fidr ladies sighed as they looked 
on the handsome lieutenant, apparently so indif¬ 
ferent to their charms. But a change came over 
him when Miss Hill, having fulfilled her previous 
engagements, honored him with her hand. They 
both seemed animated with the very spirit of 
music and motion, and both looked their best, 
and efidently enjoyed themselves. 

Wallace was a good dancer, and with such a 
partner he acquitted himself to perfection. All 
eyes were turned on the handsome couple; and 
when he led her to her seat. Captain Denison 
whispered some complimentary words in his ear, 
that if he did not value, at least helped to make 
him feel satisfied with himself. 

The hours passed swiftly away. Adeline re¬ 
fused to dance any more, pleading fatigue; and 
as she seemed inclined to converse, Wallace had 
the happiness of sitting by her side, listening to 
her, and being listened to in return. Several 
others joined them .at times; for Adeline Hill 
was the acknowledged belle of the room, and 
could not be allowed to withdraw so easily. But 
Lieutenant Wallace kept his place by her side, 
was introduced to the lady and her husband, 
under whose care she had come, had the plea¬ 
sure of wrapping a rich cashmere round the 
loveliest shoulders in the world, handed her into 
the carriage, and went home to dream that an 
angel in a gauze dress, decorated with pearls, 
was waltzing him up to the clouds. 

There was a great change in Lieut. Charles 
Wallace after that eventful night of the ball. 
Ho had never joined deeply in the dissipation of 
the officers of the different regiments garrisoned 

at H-; but now he shunned the wine cup 

and the dice, hitherto resorted to in the absence 
of other employment. He had but little love for 
such dangerous pleasures; but in a city like 

H-, there was little else to employ leisure 

hours, and Charles Wallace had no mother nor 
sister to speak a warning word, no friend to ad¬ 
vise with him, save Denison; and he was only 
too ready to do as others did. But now there 
was a motive for making a change. During his 
conversation with Miss Hill, she had unconscious¬ 
ly expressed her dislike of the manner in which 
so many spent valuable time, and without in¬ 
tending it, had showed him the danger of follow¬ 
ing the example of dissipated companions. On 
several occasions he had half decided on quitting 


his wild young friends, especially when a scene 
would occur at the mess table, from the over- 
indulgence of his brother officers; but now he 
resolved—and with him to resolve, was to act. 

He gradually withdrew himself from the soci¬ 
ety of the wild ones, and in spite of all persua¬ 
sions—for he was a general favorite, and could 
not be allowed to escape without an effort to de¬ 
tain him—resolutely refused to drink or play. 

But if be sacrificed something that was not to 
his taste, he gained what to him was an un¬ 
speakable privilege. Not a day passed that he 
did not make some excuse for seeing Adeline 
Hill; and from her kind reception, and the cor¬ 
dial greeting bestowed on him by her guardian 
and his wife (for, like himself, she was an or¬ 
phan), he felt himself a welcome guest at their 
beautiful mansion. 

For some time he was at a loss to understand 
Denison’s caution; for Adeline, so far from ap¬ 
pearing cold and heartless, was sensibility itself. 
Bat he at last discovered the seeret. She was 
heiress to a very large property, and had unfor¬ 
tunately imbibed the notion that the admiration 
and attention so lavishly bestowed on her, was 
merely in honor of her wealth—an idea that had 
been strengthened by several very annoying 
circumstances. 

Although very young, she had been besieged 
by numerous suitors, and having tried the expe¬ 
riment of confidentially acquainting them that 
in reality she was penniless; and having the 
mortification to see them immediately withdraw 
their attentions, she hastily concluded that her 
money, and not herself, was the object of attrac¬ 
tion. Acting on this, she had determined to 
allow no one to insult her with what ^he was 
convinced were heartless professions. Hence the 
common impression that she was a cold coquets, 
winning hearts to cast them away. 

As long as her acquaintances were contented 
with mere acquaintanceship, she was kind and 
sociable; but on the least hint of a wish for a 
nearer connection, all her smiles were gone, end 
she treated the unfortunate aspirant for her hand 
with the most chilling coldness, or as one who 
had offered her an insult. She liked Lieutenant 
Wallace from the first hour she passed in hiu 
society; and as they became better acquainted 
so did she find more and more to admire in the 
young officer. There was a candor, a fea r l es s 
openness about him, that attracted one used fo 
the fulsome adulation of weaker minds, as she 
had been. In their conversations, if he did not 
agree with her, he said so, even at the risk of 
wounding her self-love; and Adeline, delighted 
at finding some one bold enough to contregjct 
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her, learned to respect her handsome friend, and 
fell an interest in him quite nnnsnal for her. 

As Lieutenant Wallace was poor, haying little 
more than his pay, he had not the remotest in¬ 
tention of“ m^hing love ” to Miss Hill, thinking 
himself highly privileged in being honored with 
her friendship. This very poverty made him 
proud, and she, finding that he did not presume 
on her kindness, and possibly a little piqued at 
his behaviour, so different from others, gave her¬ 
self no trouble to maintain a distance, and treat¬ 
ed him with a sisterly frankness, dangerous to 
the peace of mind of both. Her guardian, Mr. 
Foster, was an elderly man, averse to all trouble 
and annoyance; and though much attached to 
his beautiful young ward, would have rejoiced 
to aee her suitably married, as in that case his 
responsibility would end. He soon became at¬ 
tached to the agreeable society of young Wal¬ 
lace, and rejoiced at the intimacy existing be¬ 
tween him and Adeline, as, in hie opinion, his 
poverty was nothing, her large fortune being 
amply sufficient for both. His wife, a good 
hearted, mild old lady, waa exactly of the same 
mind, and frequently repeated to her husband 
what a good thing it would be if Miss Hill 
would marry that “ dear young man/' and share 
her large fortune with him. 

The “ dear young man " would no doubt have 
been grateful for their kind wishes, but it is not 
no certain that those wishes would have been 
fulfilled if they had not had wisdom enough to 
keep them to themselves. As it was, Charles 
end Adeline continued friends, and were gradu¬ 
ally becoming something nearer. 

The good citiaeas of H-were unbounded 

to their hospitalities to the officers, and never 
waa there known a gayer season than the one in 
which my story commences. Evening perries, 
maemblies, and private balls, varied by sleigh- j 
ing and skating excursions, occupied the time | 

and thoughts of the belles of H-, and their 

almost equally volatile friends in scarlet and 
gold. In all places, and at all times, was Lieu¬ 
tenant Wallace to be found at the side of Ade¬ 
line Hill. 

At the numerous parties they attended that 
winter, he was always her first partner, and ap¬ 
ply as early as they could, none could ever be 
before him. If the weather and fine roads tempt¬ 
ed them to get up a sleighing party, in vain the 
gentlemen called at unreasonably early hours in 
order to secure Miss Hill's company. She was 
*8orry for their d i sa p p oi ntment," “ highly hon¬ 
ored by their preference," but “had already 
promised to aooompany a friend." 


Among the many officers who that winter 
honored the belles of H— with their particular 
attention was a Captain Powell. He was by no 
means a favorite, either among his companions 
or the young civilians of the city; bat being a 
wealthy man, young and passably handsome, 
was much admired by the generality of the la¬ 
dies. He had taken a dislike to Lieutenant Wal¬ 
lace at their first meeting, and after failing in his 
endeavors to entice him into the habits he him¬ 
self loved, had commenced a series of attacks 
on his conduct and behaviour, exceedingly anuoy- 
ng to a man of Wallace's sensitive feelings. 

Captain Powell had made several attempts to 
ingratiate himself with Miss Hill, but had met 
with such decided repulses that he gave it up, 
and consequently he was doubly enraged at wit¬ 
nessing her open preference of one he had stig¬ 
matized aa both “poor and mean." He never 
let an opportunity pats without saying some cut¬ 
ting thing to hurt the lieutenant's feelings; but 
happily Charles possessed admirable self-com¬ 
mand, and even when smarting under some bit¬ 
ing jest or keen ridicule, would calmly answer 
his opponent, generally taming the laugh against 
him. 

Powell waa as much disliked by his compan¬ 
ions as Wallace was beloved, and there waa 
scarcely one who would not take the latter's 
part, so that the captain generally failed in hit 
attempts. But one day he allowed his passion 
to pass a|l hounds, and Charles was made to 
suffer for his ill deeds. A number of the citizens 
had decided on having a sleighing party, and as 
it was to be the greatest affair of the season, a 
general invitation was given to the officers of the 
garrison. As the weather had not been favor¬ 
able, it was not decided upon until the very day 
before the one appointed, consequently there wps 
but little time. 

As soon as it was known. Captain Powell 
hastened to Mr. Foster's and requested the plea¬ 
sure of Miss Hill's company on the morrow. 
His entrance disturbed a very pleasant reverie 
she was indulging in, principally relating to a 
long conversation she had had with Charles 
Wallace a few hours previous. She was not 
pleased at the interruption, and still less at the 
intruder. She listened to his request with aston¬ 
ishment, and refused it with more than her usual 
haughtiness; for Captain Powell was the espe¬ 
cial object of her dislike. He left her, almost 
smothered with suppressed passion, and vowed 
to have revenge both on her and Wallace. 

That evening, at the mess table, he took occa¬ 
sion to contradict something Charles said. He, 
knowing Powell's disposition, forbore to take 
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notice of it, which only enraged him the more. 
He began to use insulting language, and when 
Charles good-naturedly laughed, and said he 
would not quarrel about such a trifle, actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage, called him a 
u mean, cowardly villain," and threw his glass 
of wine in his face. 

There was something awful in the expression 
of young Wallace's countenance, as he calmly 
applied his handkerchief to his face and removed 
the wine stains. The buzzing conversation, the 
jokes and laughter that always surround a mess 
table, were instantly hushed, and all sat speech¬ 
less and thunderstruck. Even Powell himself 
felt shocked as he met the glance of the other, 
and looked on the deathly features, the white 
lips quivering with emotion, and the convulsive 
movements of the clenched fingers. 

The momentary silence was broken by loud 
exclamations of “ shame! shame t* and as Wal¬ 
lace rose to leave the table a dozen friends 
crowded round him. When the doors closed 
behind them, he leaned heavily against Captain 
Denison and another, gasping fbr breath, as one 
does who rises from the water; and it was with 
difficulty they could convey him to his rooms. 

There was a sad party collected that evening 
in Lieutenant Wallace's sitting-room, come to 
talk over the unpleasant events of the last few 
hours. Charles was now composed and ready 
to listen to his friend's advice. That there was 
but one alternative for him he had been aware 
from the moment he could think at all, and it 
was to make arrangements for a meeting with 
Powell that his friends had come to him. He 
was conscientiously opposed to duelling. He 
had always said and believed that it was wrong; 
and he well remembered, when a boy, witnessing 
the agony of his mother when her husband was 
brought home to her dead and disfigured, mur¬ 
dered by the hand of his dearest friend. And 
now should he break through all the resolutions 
of a lifetime, and not only fight but send a chal¬ 
lenge ? The thought was distraction. 

But on the other hand his honor was at stake; 
he had been openly insulted by one who made 
no secret of his dislike, and before all his brother 
officers. He dared not think of Adeline; fbr he 
remembered a conversation they had once held 
on the subject, and her words came back to his 
memory with thrilling dearness, "I care not 
what the cause, the man that kills another in a 
duel is a murderer." But no alternative seemed 
to offer, and when his friends (who knowing his 
peculiar opinions on the subject, were fearful he 
would not fight) came, they found him busily 
engaged in writing letters. 


Captain Denison, a fine, warm-hearted fellow, 
and deeply attached to Charles, could scarcely 
control his emotion as he listened to the plans of 
his friend, and promised to obey his injunctions. 
Duelling was forbidden among the officers; but 
such an open insult could not be expected to 
pass unnoticed, and their superiors, very consid¬ 
erately, took no notice of the unusual stir among 
the friends of both parties. Of course no one 
mentioned it to them, and Charles as earnestly 
requested that everything should go on the fol¬ 
lowing day as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

According to appointment, his beautiful sleigh 
was at Mr. Foster's door some half hour before 
the others arrived, and he was shown into the 
pleasant room where Miss Hill received her par¬ 
ticular friends. Very lovely she looked as she 
rose from an elegant lounge and came forward 
to meet him. She wore a rich crimson cashmos, 
which he had one day, in a shopping excursion* 
assisted her to choose; in her belt was a cboka 
flower—part of a bouquet be had bought the day 
previous, now standing in a vase beside her; 
while on foe lounge lay a book he had lent bar, 
and which she had been reading before he cams. 

As these evidences of her partiality for him¬ 
self met his eye, he shuddered to think that this 
was perhaps their last meeting; and so strange 
was foe look he bent on her, and so forcible foe 
clasp with which he held her hand, that she ut¬ 
tered an exclamation of surprise and pain, aad 
attempted to free herself from him. He recov¬ 
ered his self-possession instantly, apologized for 
his rudeness, led her to her seat, and taking his 
place beside her, commenced speaking about the 
book he had taken up. He talked cheerfully 
and well; but there was something strange in 
his manner, something forced and unnatural, 
and Adeline felt almost rejoiced when the sound 
of the bells announced the arrival of foe other*. 

They soon started; but foe excursion that had 
promised so much pleasure to both proved a fail¬ 
ure. Charles was alternately sad and cheerfal, 
and in foe straggle to appear easy and car e t s —, 
conducted himself so strangely that Adeline was 
seriously annoyed. To make matters worse, he 
gradually turned the conversation on duelling, 
hoping that some opportunity might present it¬ 
self for explaining his position; but his oompanr 
ion, not in the best humor, spoke more harshly 
than ever on foe subject. 

On his attempting to palliate foe conduct of 
those situated as he was, she stopped him by 
'saying there was no excuse for any one's taking 
another's life in that manner, and she would die- 
card her dearest friend fbr being concerned in 
one. He then gave up the attempt as neoly. 
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and left her that night with the distressing con¬ 
viction that it was their last meeting. He fonnd 
Captain Denison and two others at his rooms 
when he returned, and learned that all was ar¬ 
ranged for an early meeting on the morrow. 

Captain Powell could not find an officer will¬ 
ing to be his second, so great was their disgust 
at his conduct, and he had secured the services 
of a young gentleman, an officer in the engineer 
department. Denison and he had settled every¬ 
thing, the former having offered his services as 
second to Charles. 

It was quite late when they parted, Denison 
charging his friend to retire immediately and try 
to sleep off his excitement, but as soon as they 
withdrew, he sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Adeline Hill. He then threw himself on the 
sofa, and had not rested an hour when he was 
roused by the entrance of Denison and the sur¬ 
geon, both looking the worse for the night's ex¬ 
citement and anxiety. There remained but little 
to do after they came. Denison promised to 
deliver his letter, as he wished Adeline to receive 
it whether he should fall or not; he also gave 
him some directions concerning the disposal of 
his effects in case of the worst. 

n Powell is an excellent shot; you must fire 
instantly, and give him no advantage,” was the 
advice of his friend, who felt rather surprised at 
Charles's strange smile in return. 

The time came for them to start; Charles 
spoke and moved like one in a dream. Mechan¬ 
ically he went down and entered the carriage in 
waiting for them; he made no answer to the 
questions of his friends; and it was not until 
they passed Mr. Foster's residence, and he look¬ 
ed once more to Adeline's home, that he dis¬ 
played any emotion. Then Captain Denison, 
who was attentively watching him, saw his eyes 
fill with tears, and he leaned back in the carriage, 
apparently overcome with his feelings. 

Captain Powell and his friends made their ap¬ 
pearance on the ground soon after the others 
arrived. The preliminaries were speedily ar¬ 
ranged, and the parties took their places. Every 
trace of emotion had now left Charles Wallace, 
and he faced his adversary with a deliberate 
coolness that gave hope to Captain Denison, 
whose fears had hitherto prevailed. As he left 
his side he once more whispered “ fire quickly,” 
and moved to his place. 

At the word, both discharged their pistols— 
Captain Powell at his opponent, Lieutenant Wal¬ 
lace in the air. For an instant all stood motion¬ 
less, and then Charles staggered and fell to the 
ground, and almost as soon, Denison and the 
surgeon were beside him. A hasty examination 


served to convince them that he was not fatally 
injured, and bearing him to the carriage, they 
drove off with all speed. 

Captain Powell and his servant followed, and 
an hour after, nothing remained to show the 
morning's work, save a few melting footsteps In 
the snow. As soon as Captain Denison could 
leave his friend, he hastened to call on Miss Hill 
and acquaint her with what had happened, at 
the same time deliver the letter. 

At the door he met Mr. Gray, Captain Pow¬ 
ell's second, and knowing that he was intimate 
with the Fosters, and the friend of Powell, he 
feared for the success of his mission. The event 
proved that his fears were not groundless; fbr 
Miss Hill received him with cool politeness, re¬ 
fused to listen to his account of the unfortunate 
duel, which she said had already been described 
to her by Mr. Gray, and also to accept Charles's 
letter. 

44 After such an open display of his principles, 
Lieutenant Wallace could not expect her to any 
longer acknowledge him as a friend; and as he 
knew her opinion of duelling and duellists, it 
was quite unnecessary for her to read his letter.” 
And with a haughty bow she left the room, and 
Denison returned to his friend. 

Charles Wallace might have been spared a 
severe illness, brought on by his anxiety, could 
he have seen Adeline Hill that morning, after 
the departure of the messengers, prostrate on 
her couch, sobbing and weeping in an agony of 
despair. One moment starting up, resolved to 
forget him—the next burying her face in tho pil¬ 
lows, and calling on his name with the fondest 
accents of affection. Her distress was hopeless; 
for in the hour that she discarded him, did Ade¬ 
line discover that she loved Charles Wallace. 

Charles recovered very slowly, and before he 
was able to attend to his duties, Adeline had 
left H-on a visit to some relations in Cana¬ 

da. The duel had been a nine days wonder 
among the gossips, and then forgotten; and 
when Charles once more joined his friends in 
the daily routine of garrison life, they had al¬ 
most ceased to speak or think of what had 
caused him so much sorrow. 

Captain Powell and his regiment had been 
sent away on a foreign station, and ere many 
months passed, Charles and his friends were or¬ 
dered to Canada. Before leaving, he called 
on Mr. Foster, and in talking over the events of 
the past six months, had the mortification to 
learn that Adeline had received a false account 
of the duel and its cause. At first this annoyed 
him, but after consideration showed the folly of 
indulging hopes concerning one who had so de- 
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ddedly rejected him, and he resolved for the 
future to banish her from his mind. In leaving 

H-, he hoped also to leave all remembrance 

of his hopeless passion, and in the new scenes 
and new companions he was about to meet, for¬ 
get her who had so bewitched him.' 

Captain Denison, still his intimate friend, used 
every endeavor to banish the gloom from his 
young companion’s brow, and at last had the 
satisfaction of seeing him resume his old cheer¬ 
fulness. They both looked forward to the re¬ 
moval with pleasure, for Denison’s flirtation had 
wearied him, and he also longed for a change. 
He had once before been quartered at Fort M—, 
and aroused Charles’s curiosity by his descrip¬ 
tion of the kindness and hospitality of the peo¬ 
ple, the beauty of the scenery, and the delightful 
hunting. 

“ Dancing and making love are all very well 
once in a while, Charley my boy; but if you 
want an amusement that wont weary, take your 
gun and plunge into the depths of a Canadian 
forest—there’s never ending excitement for you.” 

“ I have serious fears that I should get tired , 
if I didn’t get weary" was the laughing answer. 
“ This barrack life is not apt to improve our pow¬ 
ers of endurance.” 

“O, that’s all nonsense! I’ll introduce you 
to a friend of mine, who, twenty years ago, look¬ 
ed fit for nothing but measuring satin ribbons 
behind a counter, or escorting old ladies to 
church. He had the whitest hand, the smallest 
foot, and the softest voice of any man in his 
regiment. Of course it was before my time; 
but old Robinson, of the Fifth, told me he al¬ 
ways wore white kid gloves—he said slept in 
them, but I did not believe that,—took an hour 
every day to arrange his hair, only ate meat 
once a week, and was altogether as great a pup¬ 
py as ever scented a pocket handkerchief. Well, 
three years ago, when I was in Canada, I acci¬ 
dentally became acquainted with this same dan¬ 
dy, no longer a dandy, but one of the most 
Indefatigable old hunters I ever met. I fancy it 
was sometime since he had seen a glove, from 
the looks of his hands, and I can bear witness 
to the strength of his muscles, as my fingers 
tingled for an hour after his welcoming grip. 
He no longer sported French boots and silk 
stockings, but their place was supplied by raw 
hide moccasins and gaiters ; and I rather think 
his taste for animal food had improved since 
Robinson knew him, as he ate half cooked buf¬ 
falo steaks with a decided relish. Altogether, I 
thought forest life had done much for him, and I 
was still more of that opinion after seeing his 
handsome wife and blooming daughter, then a 


girl of fourteen. Ton have no idea how happy 
the old fellow was; and as he had no son, he 
was training his girl to hunt and fish, skate on 
the river, or drive * Highflyer,' as the case might 
be. Ah, I’ve no doubt she’s a splendid woman 
by this time. I quite long to see her.” 

And Captain Denison resumed his cigar, and 
his friend fell into a reverie, in which a " splen¬ 
did woman ” certainly had a share; but one 
whose accomplishments did not include hunting 
and fishing. 

He knew that Adeline was in Canada, and 
perhaps there was some lingering hope that acci¬ 
dent might throw them together, that all might 
be explained, that they might yet be friends. 
Be it as it may, it was welcome news for him 
when the transport arrived, and he bade adieu to 
H-without one regret. 

The ladies were all sorry when that “ dear, 
delightful Captain Denison ” went away ; but 
united in abusing Charles as an exceedingly 
proud, reserved young man, not at all agreeable, 
and “ not so very handsome after all.” Old Ml 
F oster told his wife, confidentially, that he was 
11 sorry Adeline had not returned before Charles 
went away ; but perhaps it was all for the best” 
And the good lady very mildly replied, “Very 
likely, my dear.” 

Charles was even more delighted with bis new 
home than his friend had anticipated, and soon 
learned to enjoy the wild sports of the forest. 
He became a prime favorite with old M«yor Ed¬ 
wards, and rivalled Denison in the good opinion 
of his wife and daughter. 

The latter, a beautiful girl of seventeen, scru¬ 
pled not to display her delight at the acquisition 
to their society, and soon made herself so agree¬ 
able to Charles, that he actually wondered at 
himself, having deemed it impossible ever to 
take pleasure in woman’s society again. But 
Olive Edwards was a new specimen of ” feminin¬ 
ity ” to him, and he became deeply interested in 
the young girl, who appeared equally at home in 
the parlor or the forest, whose life was so strange 
a mingling of the polished and the barbarous. 

One day he would call at the major’s, and find 
Olive quietly seated beside her mother, surround¬ 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a ladj's work-table, 
their pretty fingers busy on some delicate piece 
of embroidery; herself attired in the most be¬ 
witching of muslin morning dresses, just abort 
enough to display an exquisitively shaped foot 
in the neatest of little slippers. Heavy, goldea 
curls fell round her shoulders, and the whole pic¬ 
ture was one of faultless loveliness. The next 
day he would be electrified to ^ee her dash up 
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the steep ascent to Fort M-, putting the old 

major to his fastest speed to keep up with her 
and her spirited horse. 

But if Charles admired her in her gentle beau¬ 
ty at home. Captain Denison worshipped her in 
the wild woods, when, urging Highflyer to a gal¬ 
lop, she would distance the best horseman among 
them, and laugh heartily at them when the race 
was done. It r soon became evident that Denison 
and she were twin spirits, and there were no 
bounds to their venturesome frolics and daring 
freaks. Even the major at last remonstrated 
with them for running such risks ; but something 
the captain told him appeared to have a soothing 
effect, and from that time they were permitted to 
follow their own inclinations. 

These inclinations generally led them to a 
boating excursion on the lake, when the wind 
blew a gale; a gallop over a dangerous part of 
a neighboring mountain, called “ The Rocky 
Passor a furious drive along the worst piece 
of road in the country, with a pair of untrained 
“ beauties,” as Olive called them. 

Charles had ene day accompanied them to a 
town, some five miles distant, on business for the 
znqor. On arriving, they stopped at the hotel, 
and Denison volunteering to perform the errand, 
Charles and Olive alighted, gave their horses to 
the man in attendance, and entered the house. 

Olive was in high spirits this day, and entered 
the hall laughing merrily, her plumed hat in her 
band, her beautiful bright curls hanging in dis¬ 
order to the waist of her green cloth riding habit, 
and leaning on the arm of her companion. The 
latter was gazing into the beautiful eyes, so full 
of glee, that were raised to his, when advancing 
footsteps caused him to look up, and he found 
himself face to face with Adeline Hill, escorted 
by a tall, handsome young man. Both started, 
colored violently, bowed, and passed on—Ade¬ 
line and her companion to the carriage in waiting 
for them, Charles and the astonished Olive to the 
parlor. 

“ Is it possible that you know that beautiful 
Miss Hill V was her first question after the door 
was closed on them. “Why did you not tell me 
that before ?" 

“ I had no idea that she was in this part of the 
country; but are you acquainted with her ?" 

“ No—I have never been introduced to her; 
she has not been here long, and is only making 
a visit at Colonel Gage’s. She is so good and 
beautiful, that all who have the pleasure of her 
acquaintance say Arthur Gage has the prospect 
of being the 'blessed one among men.' ” 

“ Is that the gentleman we just now met with 
her V* inquired Charles, conscious that his voice 


was not quite steady, and feeling a rather un¬ 
pleasant sensation at the evident meaning of her 
last words. 

“ Yes, and isn’t he a splendid fellow ? Yon 
ought to see him on horseback; there is not a 
better rider in the country.” And Olive launch¬ 
ed out into rapturous praises of her favorite 
amusement, all unconscious that her companion 
was lost in recollections of past scenes and by¬ 
gone days. 

It was only a few days after this rencontre, 
that Charles met Arthur Gage, and predisposed 
as he had been to dislike him, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that Olive was not far 
wrong when she called him a splendid fellow. 
To an exceedingly handsome person, he united 
the most fascinating manners, and Charles in¬ 
sensibly found himself on terms of intimacy 
with the man he had almost determined to hate. 
For some time he resisted all Arthur's invitations 
. to return his visits, but at lost came one not to be 
refused without absolute rudeness. Colonel Gage 
gave a large party, a farewell compliment to Miss 
Hill, and of course all the officers and neighbor¬ 
ing gentry were invited. 

Although Charles had hitherto refused to meet 
Adeline, he did not regret the necessity that com¬ 
pelled him now to do so, and looked forward to 
the evening with pleasure. As for Denison and 
Olive, they, as usual, went into extremes, and 
could think and speak of nothing else. 

In a dull place like Fort M-, a ball is hail¬ 

ed by young militaxy men as a delightful variety 
to the usual monotony of their lives, and the 
first, of course, is the most anxiously looked foi. 
The wealth and acknowledged hospitality of 
Colonel Gage, joined to the beauty of his two 
daughters, and the manifold attractions of his 
fair guest, combined to make this a most inter¬ 
esting occasion to the young gentlemen. 

The day at last arrived, and Charles almost 
repented that he had subjected himself to the 
trial of seeing Adeline, the object of another's 
attentions, another's promised bride. He envied 
Denison's gay light-heartedness, and felt almost 
inclined to quarrel with him for anticipating so 
much pleasure and ridiculing his own gloomy 
looks. 

The day passed slowly, and owing to his fe¬ 
verish impatience, very unhappily; and he felt 
inclined to wish that some accident might happen 
to prevent his attending this dreaded party. But 
like all other days it came to an end, and accord¬ 
ing to appointment, they called to escort Olive 
and her mother—the major declaring that his 
dancing days were over, and parties were a bon. 
Charles thought of Denison's description of the 
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days when the old gentleman wore kid gloves 
and French boots ; smiled at the contrast he now 
presented, handed Mrs. Edwards into the car¬ 
riage, and the party were soon on their way. 

On arriving at the coloners, Charles felt a 
nervous dread of meeting Adeline, but it wore 
off under the cordial kindness of their welcome, 
and owing to the large number assembled, he did 
not see her for some time. He found himself at 
last in the quadrille, with Emily Gage for a part¬ 
ner, and Arthur and Adeline opposite. He felt 
his heart beat loudly, as in a few moments her 
hand rested in his, and he longed to detain it in 
a loving clasp; but she steadily avoided meeting 
his eye, and he could form no idea of her sensa¬ 
tions. She looked very lovely, somewhat paler 
and thinner than when he last beheld her; but 
with beauty unchanged and grace unsurpassed. 

He had scarcely met Denison all the evening; 
but when another dance was forming, Charles 
saw him lead Adeline up, and unable to resist 
the temptation of once more holding her hand, 
he obtained Olive for a partner, and once more 
they stood opposite. 

When the dance was finished, Denison drew 
his partner's hand within his arm, and led her to 
a seat at the farthest end of the room, while our 
hero, astonished and a little annoyed to see them 
apparently on such good terms, devoted himself 
to Olive, who was in the happiest state of mind. 
But if ho was surprised at seeing Adeline and 
Denison on such friendly terms, he was still 
more so at beholding Arthur Gage paying the 
most devoted attention to a delicate young girl 
in mourning. She appeared to be on very inti¬ 
mate terms with the Misses Gage, and after 
dancing once with Miss Hill, Arthur scarcely 
left her side again. 

She did not dance, and in answer to Charles's 
questions, Olive told him that she was the daugh¬ 
ter of a French gentleman, who had lately lost 
his wife. Olive herself appeared puzzled at the 
appearance of things, but Charles shrewdly 
thought she was in a fair way of becoming en¬ 
lightened, when he saw the cool manner in which 
she received Denison, after Miss Hill had again 
joined the dancers. 

After half an hour's conversation with the old 
colonel, during which he had not been unmind¬ 
ful of what was going on around him, Charles 
watched his opportunity, and making his way to 
where Adeline stood beside her last partner, with 
a low bow, asked the honor of her hand in the 
waltz then commencing. She merely bowed an 
answer, and in another moment they were in 
the dizzy circle, gradually increasing until all 
the best dancers in the room were with them. 


Charles, with his arm round Adeline’s slender 
waist, her hand close clasped in his own, and her 
color changing beneath his gaze, felt as though 
he wished they might continue in that position 
for an indefinite length of time. But ere they 
had twice made the circuit of the room, he felt 
his partner's form tremble in his clasp ; her steps 
no longer kept time to the mnsic, even under the 
guiding impulse of his own ; and as he reached 
an open door be suddenly left the whirling ring; 
the rest passed on. Some other couples left at 
the same time, others took their places, and in 
the momentary confusion, Charles left the room 
unnoticed. He crossed the entry, pushed open 
the first door he came to, and led his half faint¬ 
ing partner to a seat. 

On a little marble table stood a filter with 
glasses, and pouring out some of the pure cold 
contents, he gave it to her with a trembling hand, 
only surpassed by her own in its agitation. Af¬ 
ter seeing the color return to her cheek, and her 
whole appearance denote that she was recovering 
from her momentary faintness, Charles walked 
to the other end of the room. 

Long he stood, apparently absorbed in contem¬ 
plation of the portrait of Colonel Gage’s great 
grandmother, an exceedingly plain likeness of an 
excessively plain woman. It was but poor evi¬ 
dence of his good taste, that he preferred looking 
at that old time worn representation of one de¬ 
void of attractions, to conversing with his com¬ 
panion, a youthful maiden, adorned with every 
charm and grace, beautiful and accomplished. 

When he at last turned round, she was stand¬ 
ing in the deep bay window, the heavy drapery 
drawn aside, and a flood of moonlight streaming 
in on the carpet, rendering superfluous the wax 
lights on the mantel. 

With a slow, determined step, Charles crossed 
the room and stood by her side. She neither 
moved nor spoke; but when he, determined to 
end all uncertainty, took her hands in his own, 
and bent a searching gaze on her countenance, 
as if to read there the emotions within, she trem¬ 
bled so violently that he was obliged once more 
to sustain her from falling. 

“ Adeline, will you in pity end this wretched, 
this horrible uncertainty? You know not the 
misery yon have inflicted by pnnismng me for 
doing what I could not avoid. I have tried in 
vain to drive you from my thoughts; but this 
night’s meeting has destroyed my better resolu¬ 
tions, and I determined not to leave without 
speaking to yon alone.” 

“I am not worthy of yonr friendship. Lieu¬ 
tenant Wallace; but if you will foigive my pride 
and ill temper, that has so long made ns stran- 
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gfet to each other, we may jet be friends. I 
never knew until to night how deeply I had 
wronged yon/' 

“Is this true, Adeline? And has Denison 
really explained that unfortunates affair ?” and 
the speaker’s handsome countenance was radiant 
with joyful hope. 

“ He has explained enough to show me how 
wrongly my silly vanity has tempted me to act, 
and what a brave, noble heart my folly has 
grieved.” 

“ Adeline,” and the speaker’s voice grew husky 
with suppressed emotion, and he released her from 
the supporting arm hitherto thrown around her, 
“ your words have made me very happy; with¬ 
out your friendship I must be wretched; but for¬ 
give me if I presume on your kindness to tell 
you that it were better for my peace that those 
words had never been spoken, that we had still 
remained as strangers, than to regain your friend¬ 
ship, to find my love increased tenfold, and then 
x to see you the bride of another! I feel there is 
a wide difference between us; that you choose 
among the highest and wealthiest in the land, 
while I can offer neither riches nor station. But 
Adeline, if you love another, even in this hour of 
our reconciliation, we must part.” 

He stopped, as if unable to speak further on 
so painful a subject, and turned to the window to 
hide his emotion. 

“ Charles, listen to me one instant,” and Ade¬ 
line's little hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
her tearful eyes raised to his face. “ I love no 
other, never have loved another, and I have long 
doubted the truth of love ; but I believe in your 
sincerity, and if you can take me with all my 
faults and imperfections, I will strive to atone 
for all my unkindness.” 

One year from the night of the party, Charles 
Wallace and his lady were again the guests of 
Colonel Gage. It was to witness the marriage 
of Arthur and the young French orphan, who 
had for several months resided with them. 


THIEVES AMONG THE MONKEYS. 

In the accomplishment of bad purposes, thieves 
often display a degree of industry and ingenuity 
which, if exercised in a more worthy cause, would 
earn for them an honest, comfortable livelihood 
The Italian organ-grinders of London have de¬ 
vised a new plan of theft, in which monkeys, 
trained for the purpose, assist. The monkey, 
having plenty of length of cord, is allowed to en¬ 
ter the windows of an unoccnpied dining or draw¬ 
ing-room, and immediately retums,bringing to his 
master such articles of property from there, as he 
is able to carry. The master receives and conceals 
them about his pewon, and makes off with his 
booty.— Post. 


CURIOUS DYING SCENES. 

According to Fielding, Jonathan Wild picked 
the pocket of the ordinary while he was exhort¬ 
ing him in the cart, and went oat of the world 
with the parson’s corkscrew and thumb-bottle in 
his hand. Petronius, who was master of the 
ceremonies and inventor of pleasures at the court 
of Nero, when he saw that elegant indulgence 
was.giving place to coarse debauchery, perceived 
at once that his term of favor had arrived, and 
it was time to die. He resolved, therefore, to 
anticipate the tyrant, and disrobe death of his 
paraphernalia of terror. Accordingly, he entered 
a warm bath, and opened bis veins, composed 
verses, jested with his familiar associates, and 
died off by insensible degrees. Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher, disliking the inconve¬ 
niences and infirmities of a protracted old age, 
made up his mind to die on a certain day; but 
to oblige his sister, he postponed his departure 
until the feasts of Ceres were over. He sup¬ 
ported nature on a pot of honey to the appointed 
hour, and then expired by arrangement. Jerome 
Carden, a celebrated Italian physician, starved 
himself gradually, and calculated with such 
mathematical nicety, as to hit the very day and 
hour foretold. When Rabelais was dying, the 
cardinal sent & page to inquire how he was. 
Rabelais joked with the envoy until he found his 
strength declining, and his last moments ap¬ 
proach. He then said : “ Tell his eminence the 
state in which yon left me. I am going to in¬ 
quire into a great possibility. He is in a snug 
nest; let him stay there as long as he can. Draw 
the curtain; the farce is over.” When the fa¬ 
mous Count de Grammont was reported to be in 
extremity, the King Louis XIV., being told of 
his total want of religious feeling, which shocked 
him not a little, sent the Marquis de Dangeau to 
beg of him, for the credit of the court, to die 
like a good Christian. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but turning round to his countess, who 
had always been remarkable for her piety, he 
said, with a smile: “ Countess, take care* or 
Dangeau will filch from you the credit of my 
conversion.”— Winchester Democrat . 


DUMB SHOW. 

Lord Seaforth, who was bom deaf and dumb 
was to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just 
before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 
Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who conld talk with her fingers 
to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered the 
room; and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea¬ 
forth, began to ply her fingers very nimbly. 
Lord Guilford did the same; and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. Her female friend immediately said: 
“ Well, I have been talking away to this dumb 
man.” " Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford; “ bless 
me, I thought you were dumb.” I told this story 
(which is perfectly true) to Matthews; and he 
said that he could make excellent use of it at 
one of his evening entertainments; but i know 
not if ever he did .—Rogers's Table Talk 


Positiveness is one of the most certa&i marks 
of a weak judgment. 
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THE MATDEITS SOTO. 


BY THOMAS FATTBK, JS. 


0, Fll hare my home where the set-birds ro—a, 
Near the foaming, stormy sea, 

Where the craggy peaks on the breastwork seeks, 
Hearer heaven's high throne to be; 

In the spiral wends of the rooky glens 
My lover shall eome to me— 

And 111 shield his form from the raging storm, 
'Neath some branching shady tree. 

When the storm is o'er on the roek-boond shore, 
And the slumbering waves at rest 
When the bright sun smiles on the distant isles, 
Asleep on their mother's breast— 

Bren together we’ll sit, where the gay birds flit, 
Caroling their richest lays— 

And we'll talk of love, like a gentle dove, 

In its cooing, winning ways. 

Thns we’ll pass oar hours in old nature's bowers, 
And hear every sighing breese 
Re-echo the moan of my choeen home, 

As it raffles the leafy trees. 

G, give then to me my home of the sea, 

By the overhanging rocks ; 
there let me die to the whirlwind's sigh, 

Which the shrill-toned sea bird mocks. 


THE ODALISQUE: 

— OH,— 

THE CAROANET OF PEARLS 

BT M. V. BT. LEON. 

What melodious murmurs! What silvery 
laughter 1 One would certainly imagine that 
beyond that gilded lattice was an aviary filled 
with beautiful birds, whose rustling plumage 
and delicious twitterings fill the air with soft 
sounds. Perhaps it is so; let ns peep through 
the screen into the adjoining court. On a mar¬ 
ble pavement are ho&ped cushions of the richest 
silks, and on little stands scattered about, lie 
piles of Inscioas fruits, ruby, golden and purple. 
In the centre, a fountain falls in musical tink- 
lings to its basin below. The square was en¬ 
closed by slender pillars supporting a light cor¬ 
nice and domelike roof; graceful trees of various 
foliage, planted outside, drooped their branches 
into the pavilion; and brilliant feathered warblers 
swung in gilded hoops suspended from the 
boughs, while others less tame were imprisoned 
in cages attached to the columns, that were 
wreathed with jasmines. 

Reclining on the divans were groups of lovely 
females, chatting, laughing, and idly playing on 
various instruments, teasing their grim guards, 
whose sour, black faces formed a contrast to the 
gey tormentors, and resembling in their rainbow 


draperies, and restless activity, a bed of tulips 
swayed by the wind. 

Conspicuous among this throng were two 
groups, which from the superior beauty and rich 
attire of the principal figures, appeared to hold 
a higher station than any others; the foremost 
one consisted of three persons—a haughty, hand¬ 
some, bnt unintellectual looking woman, with a 
slender form and oval face that would have been 
apathetic, had not glittering, beadlike, black eyes 
given life to a complexion whose pale, ivory 
tint was preserved by careful seclusion from 
wind and sunshine. Decked in all the gorgeous 
drapery of Eastern magnificence, she lolled 
gracefully back on her manifold cushions, amus¬ 
ing herself by presenting her finger for a fiavorifli 
paroquet, that sat balancing on its perch, to peek 
at. Beside her, in rather a more upright posi¬ 
tion, reclined a plump, brilliantly fair Ksfthayan, 
whose large, sleepy eyes were shadowed by 
brows and lashes only equalled in their jetty 
hues by the silken locks that escaped from a Hi¬ 
de lace turban, festooned with filagree butterfiks. 
She was listening to the conversation between 
the first mentioned lady, and a sharp, disagree¬ 
able-looking female, whose features and costume 
indicated her to be an Armenian. From the low 
tone in which they spoke, and the frequent 
glances covertly cast at the second group, it 
would appear there was some connection between 
its members and the subject they were discussing. 

This circle, containing also three persons, was 
totally different from every one of its neighbors. 
Beneath the drooping dusters of a luxuriant 
grape-vine, sat a young girl of about eighteen, 
with no traces of Asiatic origin in shape or fea¬ 
ture. There was a transparency in her roseate 
complexion, and the light of a cultivated intel¬ 
lect in her brilliant blue eyes; her delicately- 
formed mouth was expressive of an impetuous 
nature, and her animated countenance and grace¬ 
ful buoyancy of motion presented a strong con¬ 
trast to the sluggish indolence of Eastern women 
generally. 

Beside her, sipping a cap of coffee, was another 
young girl, Z&idee, a Persian, about the same 
age, whose pleasing and refined countenance 
was also fall of life and intelligence. A middle- 
aged woman, evidently the none of the formes, 
was fanning her mistress with an expression of 
affection and respect 

The lady first mentioned is the Sultana 
Zorayda, and the second her prime favorite 
Katinka. Neama, the Armenian, is a slave of 
the princess, and as treacherous at heart, as her 
manner is flattering. The young girl, Leila, al¬ 
though from India, bears little resemblance to 
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the dusky inhabitants of that country; but Al- 
swi, the nurse, has the Hindoo features. Both 
have been inmates of the seraglio only four 
weeks, and Zaidee the Persian even less time. 
Short as this period has been, however, it has 
proved sufficient to rouse the jealousy of the 
Lady Zorayda, who having heard the conclusion 
of Neama's account, dismissed her, and in a 
low, agitated tone, thus addressed Katinka: 

“ You see how matters progress! Truly this 
is a fine state of things—I, who am as slender as 
the holy maidens of Yagrenat, as graceful as a 
Bayadere, and but five years ago was surnamed 
* the wonder of the age 9 for beauty—was I not 
esteemed too precious a jewel for the slave ba¬ 
zaar, and brought at once to the sultan by my 
captors ? Since then, I have certainly improved 
—and can I not sing, besides, and play the 
kilar ? Are not my eyes as black as the spot on 
the Aims, while those of the stranger are of a 
color never celebrated by our poets ? Yet this 
rose-and-lily compound no sooner comes, than 
our lord and master has no eyes and cars for 
any one else—and all, so far as I can discover, 
because some learned mollah has given her the 
education of a musty scribe, and the girl herself 
dares say and do things no other woman in her 
senses would think to enact, and live. Allah be 
praised, however! There can be but one sul¬ 
tana ; and though the Odalisque may reign in the 
heart of the commander of the faithful, in the 
harem her will is secondary to mine." 

.As the Lady Zorajda paused to regain her 
breath, the favorite ventured to suggest: 

“ Then why not use your power to rid your¬ 
self of one whose presence is hateful to you ?" 

"Are you a fool, Katinka? Do you not 
know she is a novelty as yet, and that were 
Mahmoud to lose her now, all my influence, if 
he should suspect me, would avail nothing to 
prevent my being thrown into the Bosphorus ? 
I am not so weary of life; but even should I 
escape suspicion, and such a doom, he would be 
inconsolable forever. No—wait awhile, and per¬ 
haps I may find some fresh beauty to lure him 
from her; then is my time to strike. Engrossed 
by another, he will not heed her fate, and when 
tired of her successor, the sultan will return to 
my fo«t once more. What do you think of this 
scheme, little one 1" inquired the princess, with a 
self-satisfied air. 

The simple Katinka replied: * Truly I am 
astonished at your wisdom. What a head it 
takes for a sultana! I am very sure I shall never 
be one." 

04 Sincerely, I do not think you ever will!" 
exclaimed Zorayda, with a laugh, as she patted 
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her companion's cheek. Then rising, and gath¬ 
ering her shawl together she retired with Katinka 
to her own apartments, to indulge in a chibouk 
and siesta. 

As Zorayda had said, at the age of sixteen 
her beauty had induced Mahmoud to make her 
his sultana; and possessing a mind whose native 
powers were much stronger than any other in¬ 
mate of the harem, the proud Circassian had 
never found a rival until now. Two months 
previous to the opening of the scene just nar¬ 
rated, the vizier, who was slightly in disgrace 
with his master, had seen Leila in the slave mar¬ 
ket, and hoping to regain favor by making a 
magnificent present, he had bought her and 
humbly requested the sultan to accept the offer¬ 
ing. Struck by the exceeding loveliness of the 
young girl, Mahmoud readily forgave his minis¬ 
ter, and in the society of one so different from 
any he had ever seen of her sex, almost forgot 
the existence of Zorayda. 


The afternoon sun was gilding the minarets 
of the City of the Sultans, and the waves of the. 
Bosphorus, that glided by the walls of the serag¬ 
lio, were dancing in the mellow light, and bear¬ 
ing on their surface numberless crafts, contain¬ 
ing figures in all the various costumes of the 
Levant. On a divan at one of the latticed case¬ 
ments of the palace sat Leila, gazing forth upon 
the scene with a pre-occupied expression, while 
Alawi was plaiting the rich masses of unbound 
golden hair with jewels. 

Scarcely was the task completed, when an 
officer of the royal household announced the 
approach of the sultan, and in another moment 
Mahmoud himself entered. Motioning the at¬ 
tendants to retire, he seated himself by the side 
of Leila and inquired after her health. 

u The body may be well when the mind suf¬ 
fers," replied the young girl, in the most musical 
of voices; “ of which do you ask ?" 

“ Still pining for the humble state you are res¬ 
cued from ?" exclaimed Mahmoud, half plead¬ 
ingly. 

“ The bird, though prisoned in a gilded cage, 
cannot forget its former delicious freedom," an¬ 
swered Leila, sadly, yet with a touch of enthu¬ 
siasm at the images called up by the idea of 
liberty. 

“ Why can I not win your love, so that all de¬ 
sire to leave me may vanish ?" exclaimed the 
sultan, eagerly. “ Surely your heart is in the 
keeping of some one more fortunate than I." 

"I am my own keeper," replied Leila, some¬ 
what proudly ; “ but listen to a story I have to 
tell you; and then, perhaps, you will cease to 
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wpnder at my indifference to the jplendor with 
which yon surround me. I am not of the same 
race as the childish, apathetic inmates of your 
harem; a quicker, nobler blood is in my veins, 
and a proud impatience of restraint that belongs 
to another nation—it is the Anglo Saxon/ 1 

"Are you not from India? 1 * inquired the 
sultan, in surprise. 

“ It is not my birthplace, I believe—at least, I 
am of English parents. Seventeen years ago, 
Alawi, my nurse, then in Calcutta, was engaged 
by a British officer, whose regiment was ordered 
to another part of the country, to attend upon 
his wife and infant daughter during the voyage. 
When nearly arrived at the place of destination, 
a terrible storm arose, and the vessel was ship¬ 
wrecked. Alawi, who had been lashed to a 
spar, was washed on shore with me in her arms; 
but although several bodies were found, my 
father and mother were not among them. 

M Alawi knew not what to do, as there were 
no English residents in the place to whom she 
could tell my birth, and she entered the service 
of a rajah’s wife, retaining the privilege pf keep¬ 
ing me with her. Years passed on, and I arrived 
at my sixteenth year, when the young prince, the 
rajah’s only son, slightly my senior, and whose 
playmate I had always been, became attached to 
me, and declared I should be his wife. His 
mother did not intend that honor for the foster- 
child of her ayah, and hated me from that hour; 
while I, having long ago been told what Alawi 
knew of my history, was not at all desirous of 
the connection. I had received a superior edu¬ 
cation from a mollah or scribe in the employ of 
the rajah, and who had once lived in Calcutta 
long enough to know considerable of English 
people and customs, and my dearest hope was, 
that some day a fortunate chance would restore 
me to my country people, if not to my relatives. 
Judge, then, of my distress, on learning that I 
was to be sold tQ a slave merchant, and carried 
to Constantinople. But, with the faithful Alawi 
who insisted on sharing my fortunes, I resigned 
myself to the hands of fate. Our voyage was 
prosperous; but immediately on landing, I was 
conveyed to a dwelling, where I was treated 
with an attention to which I was little accus¬ 
tomed, and furnished with a host of articles of 
the use of which I was totally ignorant. From 
thence I was brought hither, where I pine for 
my lost freedom, and unfettered liberty of 
speech and action. 11 

“ Cannot anything reconcile you to the posi¬ 
tion of the sultan’s favorite ? Methinks it is 
not so unenviable as to excite much compas¬ 
sion,” said Mahmoud, with slight sarcasm. 


"Does my lord fancy the guttering jewels 
and costly garments, in which he is pleased to 
deck me—the splendid apartments and parade of 
attendants, with which he is pleased to surround 
me—or a place in his harem, with the privilege 
of listening to the meaningless chatter of its in¬ 
mates, occasionally fanning him to sleep, or 
singing to him when he is disposed to listen, 
offer me the slightest temptation? Does he 
imagine they afford the shadow of a compensa¬ 
tion for the power to roam free as the air, un¬ 
trammelled by the commands of a master ?” 
And the indignant Leila turned away with 
flushed cheeks, and the air of a princess. 

Mahmoud had never been braved thus before, 
and admiration mingled with his impatience, as 
he replied: 

“ Bestow your love on me, and you shall be 
my sultana, you shall rule me; a palace shall 
be built for you on some beautiful spot, suffi¬ 
ciently secluded to permit a wide range, and 
singers, dan cere, and even learned mollahs shall 
be at your command.” 

“ Do not suppose, O defender of the faithful, 
that my highest idea of enjoyment consists in 
continual wandering, or that singers, dancers 
and scribes are my chief desires in life; besides, 
how am I to become sultana, when the Lady 
Zorayda fills that position?” 

“ One word from you, and the Lady Zorayda 
fills no position at all, nnless it to a sack in the 
Bosphorus 1” exclaimed the monarch, carried 
away by a desire to possess an object apparently 
unattainable. 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Leila, recoiling from 
her companion in horror; “ I would never even 
look npon yon again, if your sonl was stained 
with the murder of a fellow-mortal. But if Al¬ 
lah shonld see fit to remove the sultana, I would 
never share a heart with others. No! If my 
lord would indeed make me his grateful friend, 
he will help me to find my relations, if I have 
any, and restore me to them,” said Leila, with 
tearful earnestness that moved Mahmoud more 
than he chose to acknowledge; and rising to 
avoid a further pleading, he summoned his at¬ 
tendants and retired. 

Passing along by the sultana’s apartments, 
Mahmoud heard tjie sound of a lute, and enter¬ 
ing an ante-room, signified his intent to visit 
her. Just having finished an elaborate toilet, 
the lady did not need to make any delay; but 
not wishing to appear eager for the royal pres¬ 
ence, after the long neglect she had experienced, 
full five minutes were allowed to pass before the 
signal for admission was given. Lifting the cur¬ 
tain, Mahmoud entered a magnificent apurtmqyt. 
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and beheld Zorayda seated in indolent repose 
on a divan, and beside her the favorite Katinka. 
Casting a languid glance upward, the haughty 
beauty bade her visitor welcome, and seating 
himself on a rich carpet at the feet of both la¬ 
dies, and resting his arm on the divan, while the 
attendant presented a lighted chibouk, the 
sultan said: 

“Did I not hear singing a short time since ?” 

"My lord says right—his humble slave was 
amusing herself with a new song," replied 
Zorayda. 

Mahmoud felt the contrast between this servile 
emptiness and the piquant frankness of Leila’s 
manner very forcibly, but requesting a repetition 
of the music, he applied himself to the beloved 
nargileh which Leila would not admit in her 
apartment. The ballad was tolerably lengthy, 
and before it was concluded, the empty little 
head of Katinka was nodding in sleep. 

Quite appeased by the praise bestowed on her 
performance, and the consideration of a visit 
exclusively on her account, Zorayda grew gra¬ 
cious. But envy and rage filled her heart when 
the sultan observed that Leila was as impatient 
of restraint as ever, and he feared she would be¬ 
gin to droop. 

"A wild, strange being—it is my opinion 
that she despises the palace, its inmates, and 
even the owner of it,” replied the artful woman, 
watching the effect of her words. 

The sultan recollected her fearless speeches to 
him, and reflected that she might not have kept 
her pretty irreverence for his especial benefit. 
Mahmoud’s pride took alarm, and stroking his 
beard, he exclaimed: 

" Inshatl&h ! Does the girl laugh at us ? I 
think so truly, since we receive no thanks for the 
many favors conferred upon her, and our en¬ 
deavors for her happiness meet only with com¬ 
plaints and discontent.” 

“ Has she indeed been bold enough to equal 
herself with our lord and master the sultan, and 
presume on favors from one whose glance alone 
exalts the fortunate one above all her sex ?” ex¬ 
claimed Zorayda, in well counterfeited aston¬ 
ishment and horror. 

" Such shall not long be the case,” was the 
ominous reply. 

" May the sultan live forever! If so insignifi¬ 
cant a being as I might hope to speak and live, I 
should say that a sack, or the bowstring were 
fitting punishment for the Slave, only that it 
would be too much of an honor to be the subject 
of even such a command, from the descendant 
of the prophet” 

By that sudden revulsion of feeling to which 


all are liable, caused perhaps by this abject flat¬ 
tery, or the contrast between Zorayda’s con¬ 
temptible delight in mischief and her rival’s gen¬ 
erous magnanimity, and it may be, discovering 
in the lady’s unguarded manner at the prospect 
of success her malignant jealousy towards 
Leila, Mahmoud began to doubt if the young 
girl was capable of gratifying her vanity at his 
expense; and indignant at the thought of being 
led by Zorayda, he turned suddenly upon her, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of thunder: 

" Peace, idle creature 1 I ask not counsel of 
women. Know that to her whom you thus 
eagerly seek to degrade, you owe your life 1” 
And in his anger, the sultan briefly detailed his 
offer of making Leila sultana, which she de¬ 
clined to accept at the expense of another. 

Throughout the whole Zorayda sat motionless 
in amazement, and concluding his reproof with 
a severe frown, Mahmoud left the now wide 
awake Katinka, who was sobbing in affright, to 
comfort her trembling mistress, who perceived 
her mistake in terror, fearing lest the conversa¬ 
tion might reach Leila, and excite her to re¬ 
venge. So little could she comprehend a great 
soul. 

The next day, Neama entered Leila’s cham¬ 
ber, and kndbling before her, presented a richly 
enamelled jewel-case. Lifting the lid, she drew 
forth a splendid necklace of pearls, and said : 

" The Lady Zorayda desires your acceptance 
of this trifle, and begs you will wear it for her 
sake. She also hopes you will permit her to 
visit you to-day, and commence a friendship too 
long delayed.” 

Surprised at this unexpected act, and the re¬ 
quest that followed it, Leila replied that she 
would be happy to receive the sultana, thinking 
to obtain from her an explanation that she did 
not consider proper to ask of the servant. 

In a few hours, therefore, Zorayda came, and 
further astonished Leila by saluting her on both 
cheeks, and kissing her hands. At last she dis¬ 
covered that the sultana had heard she had 
saved her life, and remorse and gratitude 
prompted this demonstration. 

" Surely you attach too much importance to 
so slight a thing. A few words that cost me no 
effort to speak, and were forgotten the next mo¬ 
ment—-ef what value are they ?” 

Every syllable added to the humiliation of 
Zorayda, and Leila continued: 

"Besides, our friendship needs no present to 
cement it. I cannot deprive you of so costly 
and beautiful a jewel—allow me to return it;” 
and she took the casket from a stand. 
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“ Do not add to my mortification by insult,” 
cried Zorayda. “ If you will not accept my of¬ 
fering, I will never see it againand she made a 
passionate gesture. 

Perceiving a refusal would wound and offend, 
Leila thanked her companion, who added : 

“ Complete my happiness, and let me clasp it 
around your neck.” 

The Odalisque bent her graceful head, and the 
sultana clasped the rich ornament on the snowy, 
swanlike throat, and urging Leila to visit her, 
Zorayda presently departed with Neama. Call¬ 
ing Z&idee to admire the gift, her friend ex¬ 
pressed much delight that kindness had subdued 
her enemy. 

Still the sultan continued to visit Leila, and 
offer every inducement to attach her to himself 
and her present condition, pleased and surprised 
to find that Zorayda warmly seconded his en¬ 
deavors. It was of no avail, and losing the 
cheerful spirit of hope that had so long sus¬ 
tained her, the young girl began to droop. The 
color deserted her cheek by degrees, and the 
brilliancy fled from her eyes. Zaidee, exceed¬ 
ingly attached to her, devoted herself to the 
amusement of her friend; but a loss of health 
soon followed this depression of mind, and the 
songs and stories with which the fair Persian 
attempted to divert her, failed to acomplish any 
change. 

Zorayda often visited Leila, who became daily 
more fragile, and shed tears over her with that 
excess of altered feeling so characteristic of her 
wild race, and insisted that Neama, who was an 
excellent nurse, should try her skill on the lovely 
patient, who, although she disliked the Armenian 
greatly, consented to please her friend, in spite 
of Zaidee's and Al&wi’s protest to the contrary. 

As her debility increased, Leila ceased to pay 
the same attention to dress as formerly, and 
Zorayda’s necklace, which was the last of her 
jewelry to be laid aside, was finally consigned to 
its casket As Neama closed the lid, she said: 

“I am afraid the Lady Zorayda will be much 
grieved to miss this from your neck; she does 
not imagine you so feeble—besides, she prized 
this ornament above all her others.” 

“ I will insist upon returning it, then,” replied 
Leila, sorry to have retained it so long. 

“ Then my mistress would certainly think you 
were going to leave us immediately.” 

Leila was perplexed, dreading to give pain, 
yet unwilling to keep her friend’s favorite jewel, 
when Zaidee suggested a scheme to remedy 
both troubles. This was to order another neck¬ 
lace precisely similar, and present it to the sul¬ 
tana. The plan was highly approved, and Zaidee 


was about to give directions to a slave, when 
Neama observed that her mistress had often 
wished the ruby in the clasp had been an opal, 
and Leila requested the Persian to order the 
alteration. 

In a week, the ornaments were brought from 
the jeweller’s. But Leila had sunk into a 
state of inaction and lethargy, that prevented 
her receiving any pleasure from the nice execu¬ 
tion of her command. Zorayda, on the con¬ 
trary, was delighted with her present, and 
especially admired the Indian fire opal, that 
contrasted so beautifully with the milky pearls, 
and wondered at her friend’s indifference. Zai¬ 
dee, however, was seriously alarmed at this staa 
of apathy, which appeared more discouraging to 
her than the previous wasting away, and exerted 
all her influence even to annoying Leila, in en¬ 
deavors to make her take exercise and shake off 
this sluggishness. 

About this tgne, the sultana also ^became in¬ 
disposed, and instead of listening to the advice 
of Neama that she would remain quiet, and 
gain strength, she persisted in making frequent 
excursions into the country to a palace which 
Mahmoud had given her, hiding her increasing 
pallor and loss of health by rich dress, cosmetics, 
and reckless gaiety, and eagerly striving to win 
back the heart of the sultan. 

Leila, who under the affectionate care of 
Zaidee was slowly recovering her former looks 
and spirits, saw but little of the princess, when 
one morning the seraglio was eloclrified with the 
news that the Lady Zorayda was dead. Scarcely 
believing the report, Leila hastened to the cham¬ 
ber of the sultana, and was admitted by Neama, 
whose countenance confirmed the rumor. On a 
couch lay the inanimate form of Zorayda, in the 
rich garments she had last put on, and around 
her neck the carcanet of jewels; but her coun¬ 
tenance was swollen and livid, while a dark pur¬ 
ple line under the necklace explained the cause 
of this bloated appearance-—Zorayda had died 
of poison! 

Zaidee, who had followed her friend, took her 
by the hand and led her away from the melan¬ 
choly scene; but no sooner were they alone, 
than the Persian buried her face on Leila’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears. Much surprised, 
Leila earnestly inquired the cause of this sudden 
and inexplicable grief, since the sultana was not 
so great a favorite as to occasion it. Zaidee, 
after a great deal of urging, confessed that when 
the Lady Zorayda had presented the necklace 
with so much apparent friendship, she had sus¬ 
pected a sinister design; but .about the {ime 
when a duplicate was ordered from the jeweller. 
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life bad satisfied herself that her suspicions 
were correct, and Neama’s desire that an opal 
might be substituted for a ruby in the new neck¬ 
lace, she believed to proceed from fear lest, by a 
mistake, they might be changed. 

But adding to Leila's instructions, the Persian 
had directed that an opal should be inserted in 
the clasp of the ornament sent as a pattern, 
and a ruby in the other. The ruse succeeded, 
and Zaidee, who had hoped that when the sul¬ 
tana became ill, the fatal toy would be laid 
aside, on account of its oppressive weight, saW 
with dismay that its becoming richness prevented 
this wish from being.realized; feeling guilty of 
murder every day, yet fearing to reveal the se¬ 
cret to Leila on account of giving a shock to 
her feeble health, and certain that to inform 
Mahmoud would only hasten the sultana’s 
doom, Zaidee was in great perplexity, when the 
sudden death of Zorayda, accelerated by her 
late anxiety and dissipation, made the poor girl 
so wretched that she could no longer bear the 
burden of silence. 

Leila embraced the devoted friend to whom 
she owed her life, and frit the justice of the aw- 
ftil retribution, although she lamented it. Her 
Chief anxiety now was, lest the sultan should 
urge her to fill the station that no insurmount¬ 
able obstacle now prevented her accepting. But 
to her astonishment, on his next visit, Mahmoud, 
in a dejected tone, inquired if she had any me¬ 
mento of her parents, and she eagerly produced 
a small locket containing hair, and a fine cam¬ 
bric handkerchief with a crest and initials nearly 
faded out by time, which had been about her 
neck at the time of the shipwreck. 

In a few days, Mahmoud again came, and this 
time announced that the articles had been sent 
to the British ambassador, who had recognized 
the crest at once, and was acquainted with the 
family. As Leila supposed, her parents had 
perished, but her uncle, who was now the head 
of the house, was living in England, and had 
often lamented that his brother’s infant daughter 
was not spared to him, to have been loved and 
cherished for her father's sake. As the ambas¬ 
sador was about returning to his country, his 
wife proposed taking Leila with them, and the 
saltan had come to bid the young girl farewell. 

“ You have raised my standard of right and 
justice, you have elevated my mind, and taught 
me the delight of having a true friend," said 
the sultan, in a mournful tone. “ In fine, you 
hove fitted me to enjoy the society of rational 
beings, only to leave me now to the idle prating 
of the idiots by whom I am surrounded." 

* Bring them to your own level," replied 


Leila, with enthusiasm. "But let me tell you 
that there is one in your palace who will love 
you for yourself alone, who is beautiful, and 
capable of being made a companion for any one. 
It is Zaidee, who came after my arrival, and I 
do not think you have scarcely seen her; in her, 
you will find a friend, and I leave her to you as 
a trust from me. Prove yourself as worthy of 
the fair Persian, as she will be faithful to you." 

Taking Leila by both hands, Mahmoud gazed 
long and sadly at her bright face, radiant with 
happiness at the prospect of joining her kindred, 
and at length, with a deep sigh, turned quickly 
away and left her. This farewell pained Leila, 
but trusting to time and Zaidee to console him, 
she made the necessary preparations for de¬ 
parture. 

The last evening spent by the young girls was 
full of sorrow, but Leila charged her pupil not 
to forged the beautiful precepts of the wise mol- 
lah, which had proved so serviceable to the or¬ 
phan, and promising to send tidings of her fu¬ 
ture lot, they separated. In England, Leila 
found a delightful home, and ere long had the 
satisfaction of knowing that all her wishes in re¬ 
gard to Mahmoud and Zaidee were fulfilled, and 
every day she thanked the wise Providence that 
had made the carcanct of pearls an instrument of 
working good from evil. 


KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 

This terrible potentate, who has recently been 
called to an account for some ofhis iniquities by 
the U. 8. sloop of-war John Adams, seems to be 
a ferocious fellow. It is said he has eaten of the 
flesh of more than three hundred human beings, 
and is the greatest murderer and cannibal that 
ever existed. His name is Tue Vita, king of 
Fegee. It is charged that the English mission¬ 
aries have encouraged him in his outrages. 
When called on board the John Adams, he 
begged for his life, ind promised for the future 
to respect the lives and property of Americans. 
It is to be hoped that a provision was made in 
the treaty that he should respect their bodies also. 
—Boston Post . 


A NATION WITHOUT A LANGUAGE. 

The Swiss, being descended from French, 
Italian and German refugees, have no distinctive 
language of their own. Four languages, Italian, 
German, Retien and French, are spoken by differ¬ 
ent portions of the nation, and three of them, 
German, French and Italian are declared by law 
to be the national languages. German is spoken 
by 70 per cent, of the people; French by 23 per 
cent.; Italian by 5 per cent.; and Retien by 2 
per cent. Of this population, about three-fifths 
are Protestant, and two-fifths Catholic.— Tribune. 


Falsehood is never so successful as when she 
baits her hook with truth, and no opinions so 
fatally mislead us as those not wholly wrong. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


BT MBS. B. T. 1LDB1BGB. 


the summer flown* had paled, and drooped, and died, 
And autumn brought new loeeUnea* for me?, 

At tfanea my wayward heart teemed sorely tried, 
Earth’s chastened sunlight held no charm for me, 
And bitter thoughts stole o’er me when alone, 

I mused o’er Joys onoe fondly called my own. 

“ father,” I cried, when none were nigh to hear, 

“ Look down in mercy on thy Vayward child; 

That this fkir earth may onoe again seem dear, 

0, let me feel the sunlight of thy smile.” 

A low Yoioe whispered softly unto me— 

“Mortal, as is thy day thy strength shall be.” 

Then baby voloee, soft and strangely low, 

Tell like sweet muslo on my yearning heart; 
fond smiles that cheered my spirit long ago, 
Remembered, lored, and shrined of life a part! 

Rear memory, backward on thy golden wing, 

To my lone heart lost darling treasures bring. 

And soon there oame a Mend to cheer my life, 

Of gentle mien—of low and feeble tread, 
for she had felt the hand of care and strife, 

And she had mourned o’er pleasures long since fled. 
With throbbing heart I hailed her to my bower, 

As children welcome spring’s first flragrantHewer. 

I doubted not her sad and gentle smile, 

Though I had learned to doubt in years gone by; 

She seemed as artless as a little child, 

A chastened lovelight lingered in her eye; 

Pride yielded ’neath the sunshine of her smile, 

My pent np feelings gashed forth free and wild. 

On rapid wings the autumn hours sped on, 

And winter came with sunbeams wan and pale; 

Lore's holy light still kept my spirit warm, 

I scarcely heeded sunshine, hail, or rain; 

My friend in need was ever lingering near, 

Soothing each doubt, and calming each wild fear. 

father, if every frail and suffering child 
Would lean on thee when called life’s ills to bear, 
Thou’lt ne’er withhold from them thy pitying smile, 
for thou wilt soothe each heart that’s worn with caret 
Lead me, dear Shepherd, whareeoe’er I go, 

Tbrotogh pastures where pure, living waters flow! 


MOUSAN THE MISER. 


BT DR. J. T. 0. SMITH. 


Ih the time of Sultan Mahmoud the Second, 
there resided at the southern extremity of Pera, the 
Frank quarter of Constantinople, a little round- 
shouldered man named Sacton Mousan. He had 
a sprinkling of Armenian blood coursing through 
his reins, but how It got there he was never ex¬ 
actly informed, nor did he care to ascertain, 
since he much preferred to be considered a genu¬ 
ine Turk, to being suspected to be a hybrid; 


Although Mousan apparently smoked as much 
Syrian tobacco from the first c&lkof the muesaen 
to morning prayers till sunset, as his neighbors, 
he found opportunity of gathering more from ob¬ 
servation from sunrise to sundown, than any 
half docen of his neighbors. It was a governing 
maxim with Mousan, that idleness brought no 
profit. This was a discovery made in early lift, 
by observing that people who were continually 
counting their beads, and saying “ Allah, Allah 
mac shan," without using their fingers in some 
regular employment, never became rich. 

Sacton Mousan had no inheritance but poverty. 
“If that had any marketable value, then/' 
said he, “ I should have been worth as much at 
the Capudan Pasha. However, poverty would 
not buy kabobs at the cook shop, nor pay the 
sultan's taxes when the collector passed through 
the district. So Sacton Mousan determined 
very early in the commencement of life, to deal 
in realities. Gold could be seen as well as felt. 

“Poverty also," exclaimed Di&far, the cobbler, 
who had a stall next door, in the course of their 
conversations on the ways of the Giouars, “ can 
be seen and felt, too; but one inspires energy, 
and when seen, commands respect, while the 
latter gives first the blues and then the very 
blackness of despair." 

When people are disposed to be argumentative, 
there are plenty of topics to expend breath upon. 
It was so with Di&far. He wanted to talk most 
of the time, or at least, he had something to say 
as often as he took the pipe stem from his lips. 
Mousan was sufficiently civil to be neighborly; 
still he had an inward conviction that it would 
not pay. “ For," said he to himself, a hundred 
times over, “ money can enter a harem, poverty 
can't squeeze into a caravan sera." 

“ Money, ay, money, is power: it will move 
hearts or mountains; it is a magic wand in a 
fairy's hand; it's a panacea for trouble; it's a 
friend in need; it's a polyglot, speaking all lan¬ 
guages ; it's a sword to command the faithful; a 
lever to remove obstacles. Money could be ex¬ 
changed for a pashalic; it can build a palace and 
stock it with houris. I will have money—yes 
money, money—money is power." 

Thus soliloquized and thus cogitated Mousan 
the miser, yet he had not a para, nor a way of 
raising a piaster, which is five times more. 

Mousan had not smoked up to his six and 
twentieth year with both eyes shut. No, he ex¬ 
amined the Frmngees, as they passed by the door¬ 
way where he generally sat, observing the ait 
of the tight garments, strangling cravats and 
boots too small for their infidel foet. “ Poor 
devils," he frequently whispered to himself, for 
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there are some sentiments it will not answer to 
give to the wind in Stamboul, even though utter¬ 
ed in the language of the Koran. “ Poor devils!'* 
and there was no one harmed in thinking of 
them, and sympathizing in their unhappy destiny. 
After taking another whiff, the imitation amber 
mouth piece was withdrawn, and while the smoke, 
like the turn of a corkscrew, was twistingits way 
towards the zenith, he would still repeat, fqjr the 
fortieth time, “ poor devils/* as group after group 
were ascending the steep avenue from Tophana, 
near the great fire tower. “ Ton can get money, 
but no share in the Paradise of the Prophet.** 

Somebody may have the vulgar curiosity to 
know how a smoking philosopher of this calibre 
could have existed in the thicket of Constantino¬ 
ple twenty-six years, without having moved a 
finger to better his condition. How do a million 
6f dogs subsist in the same great city ? There is a 
problem for the wise ones. Nobody knows, but 
it is generally believed they have a poor living, 
as they depend principally upon charity. A man 
is worth more than a dog—who knows but he 
may have kabobs from that source ? At the well 
Zem-zem, whoever is thirsty may quench his 
thirst without thanking anybody. Mousan might 
have gone there, had he a desire. 

Not knowing how Mousan was fed or clothed, 
no further speculations are needed on that point. 
Those who choose may reflect upon that theme for 
themselves. 

"How do those vile unbelievers obtain so 
much cash ?** This was another in the series of 
undertone questions propounded and answered 
by the same suppressed voice. " If I inquire,** 
said Mousan, “ possibly the secret may be reveal¬ 
ed. It costs nothing to make the experiment.’* 

Next morning, while at his usual post between 
the lintels of a rickety door, squatted on the 
threshold, watching the ascending smoke from 
the pipe bowl just as he had done from the begin¬ 
ning, a respectable old man in plain garments of 
civilization, with long white locks floating over a 
high coat collar, and in small clothes, came along 
deliberately, without seeming to be startled at the 
beautiful housings of the Tefterdar*s Arabian 
steed, then being led by an Albanian groom, or 
the huge aroba, rumbling onward towards the 
sweet waters of Europe, filled with Circassians 
from the palace of Murad Pasha, the chief of 
police. 

This amazed Mousan. “ He must be stupid, 

' as some of the Christians are said to be in their 
own country, not to raise his optics even for a sin¬ 
gle look,** thought Mousan. 

Withdrawing the pipe from the deep furrow in 
the under lip where it rested steadily, and follow¬ 


ing the old Giouar a few rods, he came up in 
a modest manner, saluting him in the name of 
the prophet. “ May a hundred moons shine on 
your bald head,** said Mousan, respectfully, sa¬ 
laaming as he pronounced the benediction, with 
an ease and grace befitting a master of ceremonies. 
Neither surprised nor alarmed, the old gentleman 
stopped, and, with a courtesy characteristic of a 
well bred stranger, heard what Mousan was 
pleased to repeat. 

“ May you have a hundred sons to strengthen 
your house,** said Mousan, “ and all your daugh- ' 
ten be the delight of pashas with three tails, 0, 
happy howadji,** again spoke Mousan, with addi¬ 
tional salaams. 

“ Pardon me, for so it is written in the book of 
books, the wise shall forbear and teach the igno¬ 
rant. Jews, the accursed race, gather gold and 
silver under circumstances both oppressive, and 
to the short-sightedness of your slave, unright¬ 
eous ; but by the decrees of Allah, who can avert, 
the Armenian becomes a banker to the sultan, 
with the privilege of appearing in front of a 
mosque which he despises, in a scarlet fezzan 
tar boas ch. The Greeks gather pearls, amber, 
precious stones, and buy majaumes, the eating of 
which makes the fairest ladies sigh for them; but 
here am I, who never avenged a fly, with nothing 
but my wits. Tell me then, reverend gray 
beard, how to become rich.** 

“ Is that all you require ?** said the man in 
small clothes. “ Procure a wife; he that hath a 
good one hath a great treasure,** and on he walk¬ 
ed, leaving Mousan in a brown study. 

That afternoon Mousan strolled through the 
bazaar, hoping to discover cheap slaves on sale, 
fully resolved to purchase on credit, as he had 
no money. On the way he saw a yellow slipper, 
with a long turn-up toe, lying under the window 
of a magnificent house. The panes of glass, as 
customary in all cities inhabited by the faithful, 
were admirably secured by gilded bars. 

On close inspection, a note was found forced 
up into the extremity of the shoe. He turned 
the corner, and read on satin paper, these lines: 

" Whoever finds this, will find something worth 
having, by standing under the middle window of 
the third story, in the alley, at the ninth hour 
this night; may the prophet’s cloak cover the be¬ 
liever who ventures on the expedition.” 

“ Mashallah 1” said Mousan, audibly; “ noth¬ 
ing venture nothing have , say the Giouars. 1 * 

Punctually at the moment he was on the 
ground, occasionally looking upward, because it 
was natural to conjecture that blessings would 
come down from above if they came at all. He 
was not long kept in suspense—slowly, a dark 
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body began to descend. “ Should it be a mill¬ 
stone/ 1 said Mousan, “ and the cord breaks, the 
sultan will lose a subject'* In another instant 
it reached the pavement. With proper caution 
Mousan gave it a rigid scrutiny before laying a 
finger too near the lion's mouth, if lion it should 
be. To his delight, it proved to be a splendid 
cloak, lined with ermine. " Very well—there is 
nothing bad in that," thought the receiver. In 
another moment, down came another equally 
huge mass. " Another cloak, perhaps," was in 
his mind. It was not a cloak; no, it was some¬ 
thing with a beating heart Mousan untied the 
cord, and in doing so felt a terrible throbbing. 

Again he said to himself, “ If this is a man, 
the sooner he is disposed of, the quicker I shall 
be relieved of a burden." 

No chronicle has explained how he ascertained 
that the second installment was a woman. 

“ Mousan," was whispered in his great ear, 
“ I trust all to you. Conceal me in your box at 
Pera." 

There was no alternative. If he had run, why, 
the patrols would have arrested him; the dogs 
would have howled, and the woman have been 
sent to the bottom of the Bosphorus, the next 
day, in a rod bag. 

Like two friends away they sped to his quarter 
in Pera. He had no light. However, they 
groped through the door, and Mousan told her 
to occupy the further comer, while he kept on 
the lookout in front. As soon as the sun was 
up, he was in raptures with the gazelle eyes, the 
blushing cheeks, the raven locks, the henna stain¬ 
ed nails, the gorgeous dress, the diamond brace¬ 
lets and the noble figure and divine gracefulness 
of his charge. “ Lucky dog am I," he was con¬ 
tinually repeating; "a wife free of all cost.” 

At the eleventh hour, the sun having darted 
his bright rays into the dome of the holy mosque 
of Achmet the Slayer, heralds were everywhere 
offering rewards for the sultan's daughter, the 
beautiful Sameri el Yatan, or the Peacock's Eye. 
She had been promised to a favorite of her exact¬ 
ing father. By suppressing a rebellion in Alba¬ 
nia, he had immensely gratified the disposer of 
heads, who, to encourage others with an expecta¬ 
tion of gaining what he would not have to give, 
another princess, the Peacock's Eye was designed 
to be the recompense of his bravery. 

Sameri, through the lattice that barricaded her 
windows, saw a sprightly youth daily practising 
horsemanship, whom she looked upon till she 
was miserable, on those days when the young 
man omitted the customary exercise. 

Of course she could not know who he was, or 
where he could be found. She was resolved to 


make a bold effort to find him, on hearing the 
announcement made the very day on which her 
slaves let her down from the window, that she 
had been bestowed on the Albanian victor. 

Women are more courageous than the rougher 
sex. When dangers thicken, and where their af¬ 
fections are concerned, men sink into utter insig¬ 
nificance in comparison with the fertile expedi¬ 
ents they promptly devise. 

After hearing the herald and the promised re¬ 
ward, she was fearful of being betrayed, having 
discovered by what she saw and heard, of the 
poverty of her protector. Her energy of charac¬ 
ter never forsook her; not a nerve refused its 
office. 

“ Mousan," she said, for he had told her all 
about himself, and how he wanted to be rich, 
“ find the young horseman, which you may easily 
accomplish by going to the place of exercise. 
Bring him here, but without declaring the object, 
or betraying me. Be faithful, and you shall be 
rich.” t 

Precisely as directed, the horseman was at the 
accustomed exercise. Mousan approached him 
in the name of the prophet. “ Bom of happiness 
—come with me that you may learn a lesson to 
teach to others.” 

Surprised as he might be with a salutation so 
odd from a shabby fellow like him, the young 
man said, “nothing venture nothing have” and 
followed. He made his horse fast to a post near 
the house of the dancing dervishes, and then kept 
close on the footsteps of Mousan to his door. 

The Peacock's Eye thrilled with emotion. He 
was more marble-like than he had been before. 
He fell on his knees, a position a Mussulman 
never takes, except in one of the postures of pray¬ 
er. “ Princess !—who can you be but the prin¬ 
cess ? All Stamboul is in commotion. The 
guns at the arsenal are proclaiming the sultan's 
grief at the loss of his daughter, and messengers 
are threading their way round about, proclaiming 
that the princess has been borne away by the an¬ 
gels on the wings of the clouds. To me she was 
betrothed ! You are the fair Sameri el Yatan. 
I am Schakmet Pasha." She swooned in his 
arms 1 Mousan stood looking on,half petrified with 
fear, but somewhat vexed with himself for having 
brought in a rival. “ Matters are coming to a 
climax," he mumbled to himself. “ This is not 
getting a wife after all, scot free; but what is to 
be done « If I drive him out, the Peacock’s Eye 
will have no eye for me. Certainly they love 
one another.” 

While these reflections were running through 
his mind, Schakmet gave directions how to pro¬ 
ceed : “ Go to the palace of his majesty the sul~ 
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tan, and ask what shall be the reward of him who 
restores the Peacock’s Eye.” 

Difficulties were many and vexatious before 
the question reached the kislaragha; but it did, 
and was carried forward to the apartment of the 
concealed. Said the sultan through the stentori¬ 
an lungs of the same black messenger: “ Who¬ 
ever returns the princess, shall be the Tefterdar of 
the royal household. His salary shall be a mil¬ 
lion piasters per month. He shall be quartered 
at the royal kiosk at the north of Scutari, and 
have a roast fowl on Friday, from the kitchen of 
his master.” 

Mousan’s head swam with visions of delight. 
Being tremendous hungry, the idea of a roast fowl 
seemed to have a visible form, dancing just before 
his eyes, all the way back to his locked up prizes. 
With a royal guard, himself adorned with a blue 
scarf and a chain of gold dangling from his neck 
to the saddle knob, the procession wended on¬ 
ward to the palace. They arrived safely at the 
gate of felicity, which opened upon its brazen 
hinges and permitted the princess and Schakmet 
to enter, and then closed again as though moved 
by an invisible power. 

Just as he had been promised, all the condi¬ 
tions were folly and perfectly realized. He sat 
on a silken divan at the entrance of the treasury 
department, with the high sounding distinction 
of Tefterdar or treasurer. With such means at 
his disposal, “ now,” said Mousan, “ I will have 
a wife to my liking.” 

Besides visiting the slave market in person, 
servants were directed to ransack not only the 
public bazaars, $>ut all the private establishments 
of the Jew brokers, for something rare and extra¬ 
ordinary in the line of female beauty. 

“ Anybody may find an ugly ^voman. It 
would be ridiculous in me, with ample means, to 
purchase a homely commodity, therefore my wife 
shall be handsome.” Word was brought that a 
beauty of the rarest character was to be had, un¬ 
sight unseen, for the sum he received for one 
month’s wages in the treasury. At this he cried 
out in dignified rage, striking an open Koran with 
his jewelled fist, “It is too much. I would not 
give that for the Princess Sameriel Yatan!” 

Before the words had died in the air, a door 
opened in the wall, and the princess herself stood 
before him. “ Then you would not part with a 
month’s wages for the daughter of the sultan ?” 
Abashed, his head fell upon his breast. 

“ Schakmet Pasha died in battle. His last 
message to me, and my royal father sanctioned 
it, was this : * Be the loving wife of our deliverer, 
Sacton Mousan the treasurer.’ I sent the mes¬ 
sage, and fixed the price to try your heart. 


Money has destroyed the good intentions that 
were honorable to you in poverty. You will 
never see my face again.” 

While bewildered with his rash fqlly, a slave 
announced a successor to the Tefterdar, who 
squandered all his property, and Sacton Mousan 
returned to the old doorway in Pera, as poor as 
he left it. Those who passed by, as long as he 
lived, used to point him out to strangers, saying, 
“ There sits Mousan the miser, who preferred 
money to a good wife, and therefore lost a great 
treasure.” 


A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

During the retreat from the city of New York, 
on the 16th of September, 1776, Greene, at the 
head of a small detachment, was riding up the 
middle road, towards Harlem Heights where the 
American army was to unite. An artillery car¬ 
riage, without the gun, came rapidly along the 
road, when Greene ordered the driver to stop. 

“ Where is your piece of cannon V* said Greene, 
sternly. 

“Please you,general, the British were so cloee 
behind me, that I thought it best to leave the 
gun, to save myself, the men and horses.” 

“Pace right about 1” said Greene, “or I will 
run you through!” drawing his sword at the 
same time. The man could do nothing but obey. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he continued, “let us re¬ 
cover the gun.” 

They rode back as fast as possible, found the 
cannon, a brass six-pounder, placed it on its car¬ 
riage, and in the face of the British troops, then 
advancing, successfully escaped. This shows, in 
a measure, the decision of character of Greene. 
—Morning Star. 


WELL SAID. 

The Indian, in his native condition, is no fool, 
as the following anecdote related by a Washing* 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Republican 
attests :—We met Col. Sam Stambourg to day 
in the rotunda of the capitol, and while we were 
looking at the carved representations over the 
doorways of the rotunda, the veteran Indian agent 
told us that in 1830, with a delegation of the 
Menominee Indians, he visited the capitol, and 
explained the nature and design of the stone 
groups in the rotunda, when the chief, “ Grizzly 
Bear,” turned to the eastern doorway, over which 
there is a representation of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, ana said, “ There, Ingen give white 
man com;” and to the north, representing 
Penn’s treaty, “ There, Ingen give um land 
and to the west, where Pocahontas is seen saving 
the life of Captain Smith, “ There, Ingen save 
um life;” and lastly to the south, where the 
hardy pioneer, Daniel Boone, .is seen plunging 
his knife into the heart of one red man, while his 
foot is planted on the dead body of another, 
“And there, white man kill Ingen." 


Look not mournfully into foe past—it cannot 
return; wisely improve the present—it is thine; 
go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, 
and with a manly heart. 
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MY Horn* 


BT Mia. Mill J. MKUWeiB. 


I lore it, I lor* it, my beautiful hom«, 

Whtra the birdi in the springtime so cheerily oome, 
From the wild mocking-bird to the soft cooing dove, 
They sing round my home in friendship and lore. 

I lore it, I lore it Ibr the many sweet hours 
Spent at my home, mid its jessamine bowers. 

I lore it, I lore it, the bright e v e rgree n 

That grow round my home, they’re the loveliest seen— 

The dark holly-bush, the bright oedar tree, 

The wild brier-rose, are all dear to me. 

I lore it, I love it, the many sweet hours, 

Spent at my home, with its birds, trees and flowers. 

I love it, I love it, and long may I see 
The wren build its nest in the old oak tree: 

Or list to the mocking-bird warbling his lay, 

Or else to the lark at the ope of the day, 

Who as upward and onward Ms course is to fly, 

TMlls Ms sweet matin song to the Maker on high. 

Yes, I love them, I love them, those scenes so dear, 
And oft to my eye springs the unbidden tear, 

A»I think on my home and the friends I loved there, 
Who used with my joys and sorrows to share; 

Should I live bat to see thee, ne’er again will I roam, 
Until I leave thee forever, nay childhood’s sweet home. 


THE LOVER’S LEAP. 


BT MAURICB SILINOSBT. 


There is perhaps no part of England so, rich 
in legends and well preserved traditions, handed 
down orally from generation to generation 
among the inhabitants, as Derbyshire. Derby¬ 
shire is justly celebrated for its picturesque 
scenery, the fine country-seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and its almost inexhaustible stores 
of limestone. For miles around, from this 
point, you may see the bright blaze of the num¬ 
berless lime kilns, shooting up their innumerable 
sparks, which come dancing down again through 
all the long night, and through all the long year 
—for ages, perhaps, and so incessantly, too, that 
it might almoit seem a positive necessity to con¬ 
tinue on in the same way for an incalculable pe¬ 
riod of time. 

There are many anecdotes in circulation 
among the peasantry, relating to the present 
duke, one of which I will take the liberty 
to relate as prefatory to the “ Lover’s Leap/ 1 
it being not only characteristic of an English¬ 
man, but also of the great duke himself, whose 
immense wealth, magnificent style of living, 
and munificent liberality, have extended his well- 
earned reputation across the water. 


It chanced one day that a poor coal-carrier, at 
he was carting coal in sacks to the kilns in Caw- 
ver, discovered the mouth of one sack to have 
loosened suddenly, and removing it from the 
back of the ass, he commenced gathering up the 
scattered fragments, which no sooner had he ac¬ 
complished, than he fpund it impossible to re¬ 
store it to its place again. Noticing just then 
a large, powerful looking man walking leisurely 
along the road, with his hands behind him, hi 
cried out, lustily: “ This way! this way, maun, 
and gi'e us a ha'penny's lift, will ye !” 

The stranger, roused from his reverie by the 
call, and entirely content to humor the whim of 
the carrier, came briskly forward and laid hold 
of the other end of the sack. Being unused to 
this kind of exercise, his hands slipped off two 
or three times before he succeeded in restoring 
his end, the awkwardness of which the carrier 
took the liberty to censure roundly, all of which 
was taken by the stranger with perfect equanim¬ 
ity and good humor. After they were through# 
the stranger desired to know why he did not pur¬ 
chase a horse and cart, which would certainly be 
much more profitable than carrying it in sacks. 

“ It is as much as I can do," answered the 
carrier, bluntly, “ to feed my two asses, much 
more to buy a horse and cart, which would cost 
me full twenty guineas." 

“ You should apply to the duke," responded 
the stranger; “ he is said to be very liberal with 
those who are deserving." 

“ I say the duke," cried the other, making a 
cabalistic sign with his thumb against his nose, 
and a perpendicular elevation of his four fingers, 
which seemed to say: “ That’s a pretty good 
joke, now, but you don't think I'm so ignorant 
as to be caught in that trap 1" 

The stranger, who had observed him narrowly, 
here asked if he doubted the duke's goodness. 

“ No, I don't say that," said the carrier, “ for 
I think the duke is a good fellow, if you only 
have a spare guinea or two." 

“ Why, what do you mean by that ?" inquired 
the stranger, reddening. 

M Well, it is just this much, flat," said the 
carrier. “ If I have a guinea for the porter, I 
can see the duke; but if I haven't the guinea, I 
am turned away—I can't see him." 

“ Do you mean I am to understand this as the 
truth ?" demanded the other, sternly. 

“ Why, bless your soul, man," responded the 
carrier, laughing, “ haven't I been there myself 
and been refused, and don't I know a round 
dozen that could tell you the same story, if you 
would take the trouble ?" 

" Never mind," said the other, changing his 
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lone to one of cheerful encouragement, “you 
pay the dake a visit to-morrow, and I think he 
will give you an audience.” 

The carrier shook his head dubiously. 

M It's no use! I wouldn't give a rusty farthing 
for all my chances of seeing him 1” 

“ But yon shall see him 1” cried the stranger, 
vehemently; “ for I am stopping with foe duke 
myself, and I will bespeak an audience for yon. 
When you call at the porter's lodge, inquire for 
me—Maxwell.” And with this he tuned and 
walked vigorously away. 

The next day, the carrier presented himself at 
foe duke's palace and inquired for Maxwell. 
Without asking a word as to perquisites, foe 
porter conducted him straight to the usher, who 
in turn led him into the grand reception-room, 
where foe duke was sitting attired in a magnifi¬ 
cent court dress. In a moment, the carrier re¬ 
cognized in foe duke'a features his quondam 
friend and co-laborer of foe preceding day, and 
without offering a word, he foil on bis knees be¬ 
fore him in an attitude of supplication. 

“ Arise, my honest friend!” said the duke, 
coming forward. “There is no occasion for 
this I You have no cause to fear me.” 

And with this he rang a bell, which was 
speedily answered by a handsome page in sky- 
blue pants and a crimson jacket 

“ Bid the porter come to me 1” said the duke. 

The page retired, and a moment after the pop- 
ttlr entered. 

" Now, my good friend,” said $e duke, turn¬ 
ing to the carrier, “ state to this man what yon 
did to me yesterday.” 

The porter, who now recognised the carrier as 
one of those applicants whom he had turned 
away on a former occasion, began to look ex¬ 
tremely crest-fallen. 

* Speak up, man,” said the duke; “ yon have 
nothing to foarl” 

Thus assured, foe carrier went on and related 
all, and much more than he had on foe day pre¬ 
ceding. The porter succeeded in stammering 
out some sort of an excuse, but was speedily 
frowned into silence by the duke. After he had 
concluded his story, foe duke turned to the por¬ 
ter, and said: “ Now, sir, your stay here depends 
on your making a clean breast of it.” 

The poor fellow broke down and acknowl¬ 
edged everything. He said be had only thought 
of foe money; the consequenoe had never oc¬ 
curred to him, bat he would be sure and mend 
in foe future. 

Said the duke: “ Tin consequence is trifling 
to yon, for you have made your office in my 
household that of a sinecure; but to me the re¬ 


sult is of immense moment. Here, for years, 
have I not been pleased to style myself the 
patron of the poor, only to awaken now and 
discover that those alone who possessed the 
means ta bribe my domestics, and consequently 
did not need it, have been the sole recipients of 
my bounty. I shall look to it in the future. If 
I did by you as I almost feel it my duty to do> I 
should forthwith discharge you from my servioe 
forever. I might crush you, but what benefit to 
me, or what benefit to the poor whom your cu¬ 
pidity has defrauded, would result from it ? The 
mission of a wise man is to create instead of de¬ 
stroying, to support instead of pulling down; 
and by my forbearance in the present instance, I 
trust I shall not only punish for past offences, 
but shall encourage to better deeds in the future. 
You may go, now, and see that you have in 
readiness, against this poor man's coming, a 
horse and cart suitable for his business.” And 
with this injunction, he waved the stricken cul¬ 
prit from his presence. 

After he was gone, the duke turned to the 
carrier and said: “ Now, my honest friend, do 
you longer doubt the duke's willingness to assist 
the deserving?” 

The carrier would have embraced the man, 
had not foe conventional shadow of a dukedom 
stood between them. As it was, he drew his 
coarse sleeve across his eyes, and dislodged 
some drops of moisture that had gathered there. 

“ You will come every year and tell me how 
you get on ?” said foe duke, as foe carrier made 
his last awkward bow at the door of the audience- 
chamber. 

No man in England is perhaps so idolized by 
the peasantry as foe Duke of Devonshire. He 
is the patron of all harmless sports and recrea¬ 
tions. He is the presiding genius of the May- 
day and harvest festivals, on which occasions 
the jocund feast in the open air, and many other 
primitive customs are revived. 

Ch&tsworth Hall, foe Duke of Devonshire's 
palace, is situated on a side hill, and surrounded 
and made up of almost everythin? of imagina¬ 
ble splendor—gardens, terraces, owliskal sculp¬ 
ture, parks, conservatories, fountains with drip¬ 
ping naiads, and the waters sparkling and danc¬ 
ing among the pendant branches of the willows. 
There is also foe royal nursery, where a great 
many of the sovereigns of England have each 
planted a tree. 

The duke is now an old man, and resides 
most of the time here. Strangers may know 
^rhen the duke is at home by foe Union Jack, 
which is to be seen floating from one of the tow¬ 
ers. It is said that in early life foe duke was 
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much addicted to the “ tnrf," being for a long 
time the leading feature and principal supporter 
of the “ Chesterfield Races." But of late years 
he has exhibited a more serious turn; has taken 
much interest in church affairs, in promating the 
interests of the poor, and generally in improv¬ 
ing the condition of the peasantry around him. 
Im 1846, the interior of the old Chesterfield 
church-was remodelled by order of the duke, 
and free pews were placed in it. Chesterfield is 
about twelve miles from Chatsworth, and there 
are many legends and superstitions connected 
with this church. The steeple is built in a 
twisted, zigzag form, so that in standing in any 
position beneath, it looks as though it were about 
to topple down upon you. Near the altar is to 
be seen the breast bone of a cow, said to have 
been endowed with an inexhaustible udder, till 
one day a malicious old witch conceived the dia¬ 
bolical notion of milking it dry through a sieve, 
which no sooner had she accomplished, than the 
creature dropped down dead at her feet The 
people, who looked upon the cow as an especial 
gift from heaven, were so indignant at the foul 
doings of the witch that they forthwith strung 
her up to the church steeple, when lo ! the very 
steeple itself becoming curious to know upon 
which side they had hung so infamous a charac¬ 
ter, stooped over to look, which is one explana¬ 
tion of its present twisted appearance. Another 
is that a peasant girl came there one day of such 
wondrous beauty, that the steeple could not resist 
nodding at her, which is quite as likely to be true 
as the other, though certainly a high compliment 
to the young lady's charms. 

About a mile from the village of Cawver, on 
the road to the duke's residence, is a colossal 
limestone rock, facing on the road, and rising 
perpendicularly to a heighfcof ninety feet It is 
known to the peasantry around by the title of 
“ The Lover's Leap," and is the subject of a 
curious old legend. As the story runs, a young 
lord who had come up from London to attend 
the races at Chesterfield, discovered one day at 
the fair a peasant girl of such rare beauty that 
he instantly fell hi love with her, and forthwith 
ordered his servant to follow her on her return, 
and inform him where she resided as soon as he 
had fully ascertained. 

About midnight, the servant returned, and 
gave information that she was the daughter of a 
small former residing in Cawver. How to make 
her acquaintance, the patrician young lord 
was at a loss to decide; so he recalled his ser¬ 
vant, who had a most excellent head at plotting, 
and laid the case before him. 

“ If your lordship goes there on purpose to see 


her," said the fellow, scratching his head, "fts 
girl will take alright, and then the old folks will 
take affright; so the next thing—whip—off 
they'll go and hide up somewhere, your honor, 
and you'll not get a sight of 'em. Ton must go 
to work sort of natural like, and everything 
must be done just as if it were accident." 

“ And what plan would you suggest?" add 
his lordship. 

“ Why, 1*11 tell you, your honor," answered 
the servant. “You must get into the farm¬ 
house by accident, that is as though it was all 
unexpected to you, and any other house would 
do just as well. And now I will tell yon bow I 
would do it, if I was you. Now supposing I 
was you, and you was I—that is, foy servant, 
your honor—you see?" said the fellow,laying 
the tips of his two fore-fingers together emphat¬ 
ically. “ I mount my horse, and yon being my 
servant, you mount likewise, and we start off on 
the road to Cawver. When we get in sight of 
the farm house, I point it out to you—no, yon 
point it out to me—no, that's not it—I—no, 
you—that’s it—you are my servant—now I have 
it—you point it out, and I clap spurs to my 
horse, and away I go rearing and plunging as 
though I hadn't the least control over the brute, 
and when I arrive opposite the house, I am 
thrown violently to the ground and severely In¬ 
jured. Then you come riding np with the great¬ 
est alarm, spring from your hone and cry out 
lustily for help. Then, as is quite natural, aB 
the inmates wifi come rushing ont to assist mo¬ 
no, no! you 1—to assist you in helping me into 
the house. You know something of surgery, 
and when I am put safely to bed, you can dress 
my wounds and for a day or two shake your 
head ominously to all questions, as though I was 
in the most imminent peril—ha, ha 1 And t)m 
I'll begin to mend. Or, vice versa !” 

“ Capital 1" said his lordship. “ We will at¬ 
tempt your stratagem to-morrow." 

Accordingly, the young lord, accompanied by 
his servant, sallied forth on horseback the very 
next morning in the direction of Cawvea. 
When they came in sight of the house, his lonl- 
ship's horse began to rear and plunge, and by 
the time they arrived opposite, he was thrown 
with much force to the ground. The servant 
came up, and dismounting with a great look of 
trepidation, hallooed londly for help. The next 
moment the door opened, and ont ran the 
farmer, his wife, and their peerless daughter, 
whose name, if I mistake not, proved to be E&- 
frida. They were all exteemely sorry that such 
a mishap should have befallen his lordship, at 
which his lordship smiled fidntly; and then at 
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the urgent solicitations of the daughter, who 
seemed at first sight to hare conceived a violent 
regard for him, the fanner, with the assistance of 
the servant, speedily bore his lordship into the 
house, where he was soon after installed in a 
nice little room, in a nice little bed, with a nice 
little patchwork counterpane. For the two fol¬ 
lowing days the servant, who by previous ar¬ 
rangement had acted in the capacity both of 
none and surgeon to his lordship, looked very 
grave and ominous, and though he steadily 
affirmed that his master was now quite comfort¬ 
able, and like to get well, he did not forget to 
mention yet more frequently that he had had a 
most wonderful escape of it. 

On the third day, he desired Elfrida to sit by 
his master while he rode over to Chesterfield to 
transact some business for his lordship. Accord¬ 
ingly, with a fluttering heart, poor Elfrida stole 
into the invalid’s chamber, and seated herself 
demurely iu a vacant chair. His lordship, who 
feigned to have just awakened from sleep, soon 
succeeded in engaging her in, conversation, 
which was kept up without flagging till the ser¬ 
vant returned from Chesterfield. 

All night long the handsome form of the 
young lord figured wonderfully in the dreams of 
Elfrida. She fancied they were wandering to¬ 
gether through flowery meads and up mountain 
paths, and every now and then his lordship 
would fall on his knees before h$r, and declare 
his love in the most ardent and persuasive lan¬ 
guage. At length they approached a little 
dhurch embowered among trees—a sort of fairy¬ 
like grotto, such as the imagination alone pic¬ 
tures—and were met at the porch by an aged 
rector with an abundance of long white beard 
which reached quite to his girdle. When they 
entered the church, they found a bridal party as¬ 
sembled, composed of lords and ladies in rich 
attire, each holding a wreath of evergreen, inter¬ 
woven with every description of pastoral flower, 
and all united in singing one of those sweet 
bridal hymns, still extant among the peasantry. 
After they were through, the rector came for¬ 
ward and placed the hand of Elfrida in that of 
his lordship. Then there was a prolonged shout 
which seemed to shake the roof of the old 
dmrch. After the noise had subsided, the rec¬ 
tor, in the most musical tones she had ever lis¬ 
tened to, repeated the marriage ritual, which in a 
twinkling transformed the beautiful peasant into 
the young lord’s wife. Then came a second pro¬ 
longed shout, louder and more deafening than 
the first, which had the virtue to bring the walls 
of the church about their ears with a crash, 
when she awoke. 


Day after day, Elfrida continued to sit by his 
lordship, till such time as the slight scratch on 
his elbow would permit of his hobbling about on 
a crutch, which his considerate servant had been 
thoughtful enough to procure for him. But his 
intentions, instead of being honorable, as might 
be expected of a great lord, are to be regarded 
as exceedingly wicked and infamous. Suffice it 
to say that poor Elfrida, after a little while, fella 
victim to the wiles of her cunning lover. He 
soon tired of his prize, and his next aim was to 
famish a suitable pretext for deserting her. How 
to do this, he hardly knew. He disliked encour¬ 
aging a hope which he felt could never be 
realized. His heart was not yet hardly corrupt 
enough to suffer him to go up to London with 
fair promises on his tongue, while the black lie 
still rested on his soul. He loved Elfrida, but 
then he was sensible that his rich and powerful 
father would never give his sanction to an alli¬ 
ance of this description. So one day when they 
were seated together, he says to Elfrida: 

“ 0, woe is me! O, cruel fate that I had not 
been born a peasant instead of a lord! Then 
there would have been no obstacle between ns; 
no one to say unto me, * do thou so!’ I should 
have been more content with thee, my love, than 
the most fortunate king on earth with his pam¬ 
pered mistress, or his royal consort. I should 
have been far more happy, if you will believe 
me. Then might I have turned the glebe and 
scattered the grain, and gathered an abundance 
of everything which the simple wants of nature 
require. I should have been ignorant of the 
world; my ambition wonld have led to rustic 
sports and simple athletic exercises; my highest 
aspirations would have been low; and all the 
glitter and gewgaw, the whirl and excitement 
and false views of everything, as received 
through the medium of artificial life, would 
have been to me a sealed book. But now I am 
a slave—a slave to parental authority; from 
birth and education a slave to public opinion j a 
slave to hereditary titles, lost, and pampered 
pride. I cannot break the chain. It was forged 
by Satan for the first among my ancestors, and 
has descended to me unbroken. It comes down 
to me with my titles and hereditary honors. I 
love you, dearest Elfrida; but should I be so 
reckless as to marry one in your humble walks 
of life, however good or beautiful or worthy, my 
father would from that moment disinherit me 
forever. Then indeed should I be more an ob¬ 
ject of pity, in my .ignorance of what even the 
most unlettered hind may know, than the mean¬ 
est pauper that ever felt the weight and authority 
of a beadle’s nod. No, dearest Elfrida, I can 
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•oe no way at promt of fhUDling my promise 
to yon, without rendering us both the most 
wretched and miserable of created beings.” 

When his lordship concluded his harangue, 
poor Elfrida answered him through her tears, as 
follows: 

“ It would be selfish in me, my lord, to ask of 
you so groat a sacrifice. But could you be 
happy in the society of one who loves you, with 
the comforts of life without its luxuries—one 
who would sacrifice everything in her power to 
minister to your ease and convenience—such a 
home have we to offer you, in case your father 
should think proper to withdraw from you Ms 
countenance.” 

“I see," answered his lordship, petulantly, 
“ for the sake of being the wife of an impover¬ 
ished lord, you would attire yourself in rags and 
subsist on air; but would you promise all this, 
were I a peasant, and as humble as yourself ?” 

“ Were you a peasant, my lord,” answered El¬ 
frida, gently, “you would never have missed 
what you never experienced.” 

“ True,” responded his lordship, with a sar¬ 
castic smile. “ Tour love for the man is of that 
transitory quality which measures itself In ac¬ 
cordance with the honors which his station con¬ 
fers. I may be rich to-day and poor to-morrow, 
but whatever fortune betide, I am none the less a 
lord—a peer of the realm. The opulence of a 
name has dazzled your simple heart, Elfrida. 
You do not love me for myself alone—of this 
am I convinced 1” 

“ O, no,” cried Elfrida, weeping, “ you must 
not, you shall not be convinced of so great a 
falsehood 1 O, my lord, I have not the language 
to express to you the full measure of my sin¬ 
cerity—my love—my devotion!” 

“ True love,” answered his lordship, “ is ever 
at a loss for words. You should give me more 
convincing proof of it.” 

“ Alas, alas 1 how shall I ever be able to give 
you more convincing proof than I have already ?” 
$ried the poor girl, in despairing tones. “ O, 
my lord, have pity on me, and give me some test 
whereby I may show you the strength of my 
love, and dissolve forever this terrible doubt I 
care not what you bid me do, so that I cut do it 
Anything—anything, my lord, to break this har¬ 
rowing suspense.” 

“Well, my brave girl," said Ms lordsMp, 
smiling, “ I have a test for you wMch shall fully 
satisfy my doubts, and make you in every way 
worthy of my love and esteem.” 

“ 0, name it—name it!” cried Elfrida, throw¬ 
ing her white arms around the neck of her impe? 
rionfl lover. 


“ I fancy you will not be so impatient,” an¬ 
swered Ms lordsMp, “ when yon come to learn 
the condition I am about to impose.” 

Elfrida gazed into her lover’s face with an ear¬ 
nest look of inquiry. 

“ You see the great limestone rock yonder?” 
said Ms lordsMp, pointing in the direction of 
Chatsworth. “Now yon shall ascend to the 
summit of that rock, Elfrida, and leap down 
into my arms. I will stand below yon in tbs 
Cawver road, and catch you as you descend.” 

For a moment the poor girl was stupifiod with 
surprise. 

“ Will you undertake it now ?” said his lord¬ 
sMp, l&ugMng; “ or will yon wait and take into 
consideration the risk f’ 

“ No!” said Elfrida, with a sudden look of 
determination. “ If you require a sacrifice to 
prove the strength and sincerity of a peasant 
girl’s love, you shall have it within the hour.” 

“Shall I lead the way?” said his lordridp, 
with an incredulous smile; “ or will you first ad¬ 
vise wifch your friends V* 

“ No!” answered Elfrida, proudly. “ He who 
seeks his own destruction needs no adviser. I 
am ready 1” 

His lordship, thinking it all farce, concluded 
there would be no harm in carrying the joke a 
little forther; so he caught np his hat and led 
the way. When they reached the foot of the 
ascent, they separated, Ms lordship passing into 
the Cawver road, wMch was of solid limestone 
and as white almost as chalk; while Elfrida 
toiled wearily up the side of the huge mountain 
of rock, till she arrived at the summit, which 
was quite level, and covered an area of several 
yards. 

Shortly after his lordship had taken up his po¬ 
sition in the road, he saw the maiden approach 
and kneel down on the very verge of the rock. 
Still he considered the entire transaction in the 
light of a force, and thinking she would expect 
Mm to call out to her to desist ere long, he only 
laughed to Mmself and remained silent. In a 
few minutes, Elfrida arose from her kneeling 
posture, and gazing down at her lover, for a mo¬ 
ment, with a look of unutterable affection, she 
retreated back till she was lost to view. 

“ She has acted her part pretty well,” thought 
his lordsMp, “ and is doubtless somewhat disap¬ 
pointed to think—” 

Before he could conclude his reflection, the 
poor girl came bounding forward, her silken hair 
floating in the wind, and her white hands clasped 
firmly together. In vain his lordsMp called on 
her to desist; In vain, in his frenzy, he strove 
to wave her back; but useless were all Ms en- 
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deavors. The next instant, she sprang from the 
terrible height into the open space above him. 
Sick at heart, and dizzy with emotion, he sank 
to the ground, and closed his eyes during that 
one moment of awful suspense. The next mo¬ 
ment, he felt a pair of soft arms encircling his 
neck, and opening his eyes with a sudden ex¬ 
pression of surprise, he Weld Elfrida kneeling 
before him, radiant with the sublimity of love 
and beauty, and perfectly unharmed. 

At first, he could hardly credit his senses. 
Such an exhibition of love and devotion he had 
never dreamed of witnessing. How she could 
have escaped from instant destruction, seemed 
to him almost a miracle; and he resolved that 
nothing should prevent him from doing justice 
to one so worthy of his regard. Accordingly, 
with the approbation of Elfrida's parents, they 
were privately married soon after this, and some¬ 
time 'subsequently, on the death of his father, 
the young lord made public his marriage with 
Elfrida, and removed with her to London. 

The secret of her wonderful escape is no 
doubt owing to the fact of the air having gath¬ 
ered under her skirts with such force of resist¬ 
ance as to partially buoy her up. The peasants 
look upon it as a miraculous interposition, ren¬ 
dered for the ostensible purpose of making her a 
great lady. The rock rises about centre ways in 
what is now called “Stony Middleton;" and 
just at the foot of it (“The Mountain," it is 
sometimes called), stands a little wayside inn, in 
front of which, creaking on its rusty hinges, is 
the sign of “ The Lover's Leap," painted in 
large gilt letters. 

AN ENGLISH BLUNDER. 

Some of the English bulls are quite as amus¬ 
ing as those of their Hibernian neighbors. As 
Mrs. Gibbon, a popular actress at Liverpool, was 
about to dress for Jane Shore, her attendant 
came to inform her that a woman had called to 
ask for two box orders as she and her daughter 
had walked four miles to see the play. 

“Does she know me V ' asked the actress. 

“ Not a bit," was the reply. 

“ Very odd. Has the woman got her faculties 
about her?" asked Mrs. Gibbon. 

“ 1 think she has, ma’am," said the dresser, 
“ for I see she has something tied up in her pock¬ 
et handkerchief." 

That “beats Bunnagher entirely."— Wit and 
Wisdom. 


Debts or oim Cities. —The city of New 
Torkowes $14,000,000; Philadelphia, $10,000,- 
000; New Orleans, $8,000,000; Boston, $7,000,- 
000; Baltimore, $5,000,000; Cincinnati, over 
$2,000,000; St. Louis, over $2,000,000; Port¬ 
land, Me., over $2,000,000; Mobile, $1,500,000; 
Charleston, near $2,000,000; and San Francisco, 
$1,500,000. 


TO KATE. 


BT BAXUBL H. 40000*. 

0, brighter fkr than the dark blue sea, 

Are the eyes that beam with love for me; 

0, sweeter for than the wild bird’s song, 

Is the voice that murmurs “ Love, stay not long!” 

0, purer for than earth’s purest snows, 

Is (he bosom with love that for me now glows, 

And dearer than all In earth or air 

Axe the Bps that for me now move in prayer. 

0, earnest and ftmd are the thoughts that rise 
From her pore soul to heaven’s bright skies; 

0, soft Is the hand as the softest down 
Which to mine In love’s chain shall soon ttfbound. 
And dear is the heart which to mine shall be clasped, 
There to be cherished while lift shall last, 

And heard shall my voice be early and late, 

Asking a blessing on “ my own dear Kate.” 


A GREAT COUNTRY. 

There is a prevalent impression in these dig¬ 
gings that the United States is a “ great coun¬ 
try," and people abroad are beginning to admit 
that them is some foundation for our bragging 
about its extant and importance. Very few 
persons, however—except those old fogies who 
muddle their heads over statistics,—are aware 
how great it is. The figures, however, are 
startling in their significance. B. S. Elliott, 
Esq., of St. Louis, lately lectured in our Repre¬ 
sentatives' Hall on this subject, and we propose 
to gather from his address some tacts which will 
open the eyes of many of our readers. 

The Northwest, including Michigan, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Iowa, and the territory of Minnesota, lying 
on some of the largest lakes and riven in the 
world, embraces one hundred and fifty-six mil¬ 
lions of acres—nearly twice the area of Queen 
Victoria’s kingdom of Great Britain, and capa¬ 
ble of being divided into thirty-one States as 
large as Massachusetts, with a surplus of land 
about large enough for another “Little Bhody." 

The Central West embraces Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. Fiftyrflve yean ago there were not 
fifty-five thousand people in all that region, ex¬ 
cept the original owners of the soil, who have 
given way to the superior races, and now them 
are five millions of inhabitants. The census of 
1860 will give them a population nearly doubla 
that of the “ Old Thirteen," when those colo¬ 
nies went into the war of Independence. Their 
actual valuation is not less than two thousand 
five hundred millions of dollars! More than 
one-fourth of all the railroads in the United 
States are in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

The city of Chicago is instanced as a prodigy 
of rapid growth. In 1840,8110 had 4500,people; 
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in 1855 she had nearly 85,000. St. Louis has 
also made a marvellous progress—marvellous to 
ns “ wise men of the East,” bat not surprising 
to the wise men of the West. The total receipts 
of grain at Chicago for the past year were 
20,486,593 bushels. The city of Cincinnati, in 
the heart of the great Ohio valley, is the centre 
of a system of her own. The Ohio valley—by 
which we mean the area drained by the tributa¬ 
ries of the Ohio Biver—is one of the most fer¬ 
tile on the globe. It is also rich in mineral 
wealth—coal and iron. A project is now in 
agitation to make a slackwater steamboat canal 
of the Ohio Biver its entire length (a thousand 
miles), and the thing will be done. Manufac¬ 
turing industry has already reached an almost 
wonderful extent and perfection in Cincinnati, 
considering that she is not yet threescore and 
ten years old. We may therefore expect Cin¬ 
cinnati to grow in the future almost as greatly as 
in the past. Louisville, Ky., with a population 
of 85,000, is one of the richest cities in the 
Union. 

The Far West includes Missouri and Kansas. 
Here we have a territory about fifteen times as 
large as the State of Massachusetts. In Mis¬ 
souri, according to the report of Professor Swal¬ 
low, the State geologist, the great coal field of 
the State covers an area of 26,000 square miles 
(more than three times the area of Massachu¬ 
setts) of inexhaustible beds of coal 1 South of 
the Missouri Biver, extending from the Missis¬ 
sippi to the western line of the State, there is a 
metaliferous region, covering an area of at least 
twenty thousand square miles, with mines of 
iron, lead, copper, cobalt and nickel—the most 
valuable of the metals,—and having also the 
best flint sand for glass, and the best porcelain 
clay, yet discovered in the United States. And 
this immense district of metallic resources has 
the advantage of a soil more than sufficient to 
feed all the miners that can ever be employed in 
it, if they swarm as thickly as the miners in 
Cornwall, or the Hartz Mountains ! The popu 
lation of Missouri in 1850 was 682,044. It is 
now not less than 850,000, and her valuation is 
$180,000,000. Her population would have been 
much greater, but for the exodus to Oregon and 
California. The people are adventurous and 
enterprising, and some of their best men are now 
on the Pacific. 

But we know not where to stop in describing 
the greatness and importance of die region west 
of the Alleghany range of mountains. The fu¬ 
ture of this region is indeed dazzling, and par¬ 
ticularly interesting to us of the Atlantic sea¬ 
board, when we reflect that our prosperity is 


intimately linked with the fortunes of the Great 
West, and that there is an inexhaustible market 
for our manufactures, and an inexhaustible sup¬ 
ply of minerals and agricultural productions for 
our consumption. 


A TRUE HERO. 

The world is deaf, dumb and blind to its truest 
heroes, while it lavishes laurels on sham great¬ 
ness. But whenever an act of heroic daring oc¬ 
curs, it is the duty of the press to sound its 
praises. Let not, therefore, the name of Johx 
T. Haskins be forgotten. He was the engineer 
in charge of a passenger train on the Rochester 
and Niagara Falls Railroad, and he saved one 
hundred and fifty passengers from destruction or 
mutilation by his nerve and presence of mind. 
He was running rapidly upon an embankment, 
when a flange of one of his wheels flew off, and 
his practised eye warned him that the slight di¬ 
vergence of the head of the locomotive foretold 
the immediate precipitation of the machine down 
the precipice. It occurred to him that if he 
could break the coupling of the cars, he could 
carry the passengers through the crisis unharm¬ 
ed. The idea and the execution were with him 
almost simultaneous. He twitched open the 
throttle valve to its full extent, and suddenly 
gave the pistons a full head of steam. The 
engine bounded forward frantically, snapped the 
couplings, and rolled down the embankment, 
while the train shot safely forward on the rails, 
and was stopped by the breaks. It is pleasant 
to add that the engineer, though severely wound¬ 
ed by the fall of the locomotive, was not fatally 
injured. With the dignity of true heroism he 
refused a present of money which the grateful 
passengers tendered him, saying that he had 
simply done his duty, and that the safety of the 
passengers was his sufficient reward. He is 
truly what the Germans call a “ golden man.” 

It is such deeds as his that excite our highest 
admiration. The pilot clinging to the wheel 
while his boat is in flames; the heroic girl launch¬ 
ing the life-boat to the rescue of the wretched 
mariners; the angel abandoning the luxuries of 
rank to breathe the pestilential air of the Cri¬ 
mean hospitals—these are figures that live in our 
gallery of heroic men and women. And there 
are not so few of them as the world imagines. 
Their deeds are not recorded here, but elsewhere 
there is a record that embalms their deeds, and 
an angel voice to chant their praises in a better 
world. 

Pbovxkb. —The man who speaks much does 
not always tell the truth. 
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SPRING* 
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Bright, beauteous Spring! I hall thee with a greeting 
Leee rapturous then In ohUdhood’s sonny days; 

Thy radiant ohams,though hallowed, seem more fleeting; 
My eyes are tear-dimmed while I sing thy praise. 

Young, tender riolets fill the air with fragrance, 

Sweet emblems of a modest maiden’s worth, 

And bird-songs cheer me with their low, glad eadenoe, 
feeding my thoughts beyond this sin-etained earth. 

And seen the caged canary now Is singing 
A gladder measure, low, and sweet, and clear; 

Yonng children half blown bads and flowers are bringing, 
To tempt the oaptive bird. Bright Spring is hesa. 

Sweet, trembling warbler, could the King of kings 
Bear thee aloft toward the unshadowed skies, 

Then wouldst thou sing of joy deer freedom brings, 
Though many a eaptire in his bondage dice! 

Bright sunbeams on the streamlet now are resting, 
Wooing the lily-buds to ope their leaves; 

Within their watery home they share the binering 
A Father’s hand round every floweret weaves. 

Hour lightly sailing down the crystal river, 

A pleasure-boat bears on a merry trein, 

The white sells in the soft breeee gently quiver; 

0, happy childhood! all unknown to pain! 

Sweet, balmy Spring! m strive to feel thy gkflnsm, 

For thou wert ever dear unto my heart; 

A pitying Father gently soothes toy sadness, 

And heaven seems nearer whilst my teardrops start; 

Oool sephyrn kiss my brow with fond devotion, 

Mo traitorous sting hurts in the soothing kiss! 

My heart Is bounding with a glad emotion, 

And I am yielding to a rapturous bliss. 

Bow dear ones from the angel-land are near me, 

Soft, dimpled hands ere retting on my brow; 

Come, ye bright seraphs, every morn to cheer me, 

For Spring’s young flower-buds ope with beauty now; 

And I am dreaming of lhir flowers In heaven, 

Made vernal by a Father’s smile of love: 

TO shrine earth’s flowers till earthly ties are riven, 
ttU fluftelem garlands crown my brow above. 


THE MERCHANT'S APPRENTICE: 

—OB,— 

HO SALARY THE FIRST YEAR. 


BT SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Mb. Benjamin Goodwin took his eldest son 
to the great city, for he had obtained, as he 
thought, an excellent place for his boy. It was 
a situation in the store of Mr. Andrew Phelps. 
Mr. Phelps was one of the heaviest merchants 
In the city; a dealer in cloths of all kinds, des¬ 
criptions, qualities, and quantities. He had no 
partner, for he was one of those exact, nervous 
men, who want no second party in the way. It 
was near noon when Mr. Goodwin entered the 
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merchant’s counting-room, leading his boy bjr 
the hand. 

Gilbert Goodwin was fourteen years of age, 
rather small, bat with energy of mind and body 
sufficient to make up for it. His brow was high 
and open; his eyes of a mild, yet deep, dark 
blae, and his features all made up for truth and 
goodness. His father was a farmer, honest and 
poor, who had given his son a good education,. 
and who now wished his further education to be 
of a practical kind. A friend had once advised 
him to make a merchant of the boy—it was the 
village school-master,—and the advice came not 
m flattery, bat as the result of a careful consider¬ 
ation of the boy's qualities. By the assistance 
of other friends, this opportunity had been found. 

" I have brought my son, Mr. Phelps, as we 
had arranged, and I am sure you will find him 
punctual and faithful." 

" Ah—master Gilbert—ahem—yes—I like his 
looks. Hope he will prove all you wish." 

As the merchant thus spoke in a matter-of- 
fact sort of way, he smiled kindly upon the boy, 
and then turning to the parent he resumed. 

“ Have you found a boarding place for him 
yet?" 

"Yes, sir, he will board with his uncle, my 
wife's brother, sir." 

" Ah, that is fortunate. This great city is a 
bad place for boys without friends." 

" Of course, sir," added Mr. Goodwin. " And 
yet I hope you will overlook his affairs a little." 

" Certainly, what I can. But of course you 
are aware that I shall see little of him when he 
is out of the store." 

Mr. Goodwin said " of course," and there was 
a silence of some moments. The parent gazed 
down upon the floor a little while, and finally he 
said: 

" There ha* been nothing said yet, Mr. Phelps 
about the pay." 

" Pay.?" repeated the merchant. 

" Yes, sir, what pay are yon willing to allow 
my son for his services." 

" Ah," said Mr. Phelps, with a bland smile, 
"I see yon are unacquahAed with our customs. 
We never pay anything the first year." 

" Not pay ?" uttered Mr. Goodwin, somewhat 
surprised. " But I am to pay Gilbert’s board, 
myself, and I thought of course you would allow 
him something for pocket-money." 

" No, we never pay anything foe first year. If 
you were going to send your son to an academy, 
or a college, yon would not expect foe teachers 
to pay him for his studying 1" 

" No, sir." 

"Just so H Is here. We look upon an ap- 
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prentice here as a mercantile scholar, and for the 
first year he can be of little real benefit to ns, 
though he Is all the while reaping valuable knowl¬ 
edge to himself. Why, there are at this moment 
fifty youngsters whose wealthy parents would be 
glad to get them into the birth you have secured 
for your boy.” 

"Then you pay nothing V 9 said the parent, 
rather sadly. 

" Not the first year. That is our rule. We 
will teach him all we can, and at the end of that 
time we shall retain him, if he is faithful and 
worthy, and pay him something." 

If that was the custom, of course Mr. Goodwin 
could make no objections, though he was much 
disappointed. But he had labored hard to secure 
the place for his son, aad he would not give it up 
now. He had strained his slender means to the 
utmost in doing what he had already taken upon 
himself, and he could do no more. 

" Never mind, my son," the parent said, when 
he and his child were alone. " Ton have clothes 
enough to last you through the year, and you 
can get along without much more. Here is one 
dollar—it is all that I have over and above what 
I must use to get home with—that will find you 
in spending money for some time. But mind 
and be honest, my boy. Come home to me 
when you please, come in rags and filth, if it may 
be, but come with your truth and honor safe and 
untarnished." 

The boy wiped a tear from his eye as he gave 
the promise, and the father felt assured. It was 
arranged that Gilbert should have two vacations 
during the year, of a week each; one in the 
Spring, and the other at Thanksgiving, and then 
the parent left. 

On the following morning Gilbert Goodwin 
entered the store to commence his duties. He 
gazed around upon the wilderness of cloth, and 
wondered where the people were who should 
buy all this; but he was disturbed in his reverie 
by a spruce young clerk, who showed him where 
the watering-pot and broom were, aud then in¬ 
formed him that his first duty in the morning 
was, to sprinkle and sifoep the floor. So at it 
the boy went, and when this was done he was set at 
work carrying bundles of cloth up stairs, where 
a man was piling them away. 

And so Gilbert’s mercantile scholarship was 
commenced. For awhile he was homesick, but 
the men at the store only laughed at him, and 
ere long he got rid of the feeling. A month 
passed away, and at the end of that time his dol¬ 
lar was spent. He had broken it first to pur¬ 
chase a pocket-knife, which he could not well 
do without. That took half of it. Then he had 


attended a scientific lecture, for which he pdd 
half of what was left, and die rest had dwindled 
away, until now he was without a penny. But 
he bore up for awhile. He saw that the boys in 
the neighboring stores had money to spend, but 
than he thought they had rich fathers. He knew 
that his father had nothing to spare. He knew 
that the generous parent had already burdened 
himself with more than he was really able to 
bear with oomfort to himself; so he would not 
send to him. And yet it was unpleasant to be 
without money; to be in that great city, where 
there was so much for amusement and profit 
without even a penny with which to purchase a 
moment of enjoyment, or a drop of extra com¬ 
fort. No boy could be more faithful than was 
Gilbert in the store. The clerks aud salesmen 
all loved him, and Mr. Phelps often congratulated 
himself upon having obtained so excellent an ap¬ 
prentice. He worked early and late—and he 
worked hard—performed more of real physical 
labor than any one else in the store, if we except 
the stout Irish porter. 

Four months passed away, and then Mr. Good¬ 
win came to the city to see his son. Gilbert pos¬ 
sessed a keen, discriminating mind, and he knew 
that if he made complaint of his penury, his 
father would be unhappy; so he said nothing of 
it, but only professed to be very much pleased 
with his situation; aud the parent shed tears of 
joy, when he heard the wealthy merchant praise 
his son. 

"Is your dollar gone, Gilbert?" the father 
asked, before he started for home. 

" Yes," said the boy, with a faint smile. 

" Then I must give yon another, for I suppose 
you need a little. Has Mr. Phelps given you 
anything V 9 

" No, sir. And I will not ask him, for I know 
his rule." 

" That’s right, my soil But take this. 1 
wish I could make it more." 

And so did Gilbert wish, but not for the 
world would he have said so. He too deeply 
appreciated all his father was doing for him to 
complain. 

Mr. Goodwin returned home, and Gilbert once 
more had a little money; bnt it lasted not kmgi 
A dollar was a small sum for such a place. A 
portion of it he expended for a few small articles 
which he absolutely needed; then he attended a 
concert with his uncle’s folks, and ere long his 
pocket was again empty. His position was now 
more unpleasant than before. There were a 
thousand simple things for which he wanted a 
little money. His little, bright-eyed cousins 
teased him for some slight tokens, and his older 
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cousins wondered why he didn't attend any of 
the concerts and lectures. 

One evening, after the store was closed, Gil¬ 
bert stood upon the iron steps with the hey in 
his hand—for he was now entrusted with that 
important implement—when he was joined by a 
lad named Baker, who held the same position in 
the adjoining store that Gilbert did in Mr. 
Phelps’s. 

" Say, Gil, going to the concert to-night ?" 
asked Baker. 

" No—I can't” 

"Can't? Why not?" 

" Why, to tell you the plain truth, Jim, I 
haven’t got the money." 

" Pooh! Come along. I'll pay the scot” 

"But I don’t wish to run in debt, Jim, for I 
may never pay you.” 

" Pay me ? Who talked about paying ? If / 
offer to pay, that's enough. Come along. It'll 
be a glorious concert” 

"But I must go home and get some supper.” 

" No, go with me and get supper.” 

But Gilbert could not go without letting his 
aunt know, so Baker walked round that way 
with him. Then they went to the restaurant; 
here Baker paid for the supper. He had several 
bank-notes, and poor Gilbert gazed upon them 
with longing looks. 0, if he could only have 
a little money. Say one dollar a week, or one 
dollar in two weeks, how much happier he could 
feel. As soon as they had eaten supper they 
went to the concert room, and Gilbert was charm¬ 
ed with the sweet music he heard. He fancied 
it had a noble influence upon him, and that it 
awoke more generous impulses in his soul. But 
alas 1 How can a man, or a youth, be over-gen¬ 
erous, with an empty pocket always ? 

Prom this time, James Baker was Gilbert's 
firm friend, as the world goes. The latter told 
all his secrets to Jim, and in return he heard all 
his Mend’s. 

" Say, Gtt, how Is it you never have any mon¬ 
ey?” Baker asked, as they were together one 
Evening in front of the store after having locked 
up. 

" Why,” returned Gilbert with some hesitation, 
" to tell you the plain truth, my father is too poor. 
He has done enough for me now—more than he 
can well afford. He has never asked me to work 
on his farm, but he has sent me to school, and 
now he is paying my board while I learn to be a 
merchant. But my father is good, if he is poor.” 

"Of course he is,” warmly replied Baker. 
"That's where you find your good hearts, 
among the poor. But don’t you make the store 
pay you for taking care of it ?” 
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"No, Mr. Phelps pays nothing the first year." 

" Why, are you in earnest, Gil. ? Haven't yom 
ever got any money for your hard work ?” * 

" No, not a penny. Two dollars is all the 
money I have had since I have been here,* and 
those my father gave me." 

" Well, you're a moral improbability, a regular 
anomaly. Why, I make the store pay me some¬ 
thing. Mind you—I don’t call it stealing, for it 
isn't. My master receives the benefit of all my 
work, and I am entitled to something In return. 
He is rich, while I am poor. Ay hard work 
turns money into his till; and shall I dig and 
delve and lug mylifo away for nothing? No. 
When I want a little money, I take It. Did I 
take enough to squander, and v waste, and gamble 
away, as some do, I should call it stealing; but 
I don't. Yet I must have something. How do 
you suppose our masters think we live without 
money ? They don't think so; if they do they 
must be natural born fools. That's all I've got 
to say abont it.” 

"But how do you do it?".asked Gilbert, 
tremulously. 

" How? Why, sometimes I help myself to a 
few handkerchiefs which I sell; and sometimes I 
take a gentle peep at the drawer.” 

When Gilbert Goodwin went to his bed that 
night, there was a demon with him. The tempt¬ 
er had come! For a long time there had been a 
shadowy, misty form hovering about him, but 
not until now had it taken palpable shape. Ha 
allowed himself to reason on the subject, but not 
yet was his mind made up. On the following 
day he met young Baker again, and he learned 
that all the apprentices on the street did the 
same thing. 

A week passed on, and during all that time 
Gilbert gave the tempter a home in his bosom. 
He daily pondered npon the amount of physical 
labor be performed. He saw all the others with 
money, and he wondered If any one could possi¬ 
bly get along without that circulating commodi¬ 
ty. Finally the evil hour came. The constant 
companionship of young Baker had had its in¬ 
fluence, and the shaft had struck its mark. A 
bright-eyed, lovely girl had asked Gilbert to 
carry her to an evening's entertainment The 
boy loved that girl—loved her with the whole 
ardor of his youthful soul—and he could not re¬ 
fuse her. At noon he was left alone in the 
store. Several people came in—mostly tailors— 
and bought goods, paying the cash. Gilbert did 
not stop to consider—the spell itas npon him— 
and he kept back a two-dollar blit. That after¬ 
noon he suffered much. He dared not look the 
clerks in the face, though he was sure that some 
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«oC thorn did the same thing. In the evening, he 
accompanied his fair companion to the enter- 
tfunment, and though he tried to be happy, yet 
he could not. 

That night the boy slept, and while he slept 
he dreamed. His father and mother came to 
Mm all pale and sad, and told him he had dis¬ 
graced them forever. “ 0, my boy, my own, 
loved boy, thou hast lost thy truth and honor for¬ 
ever!" So groaned the father. The sleeper 
started up, and for a moment he felt relieved 
when he foundKhat he only dreamed; but quick¬ 
ly came the truth upon him—the truth of the day 
pefore, the terrible certainty of his theft—and he 
groaned in the agony of a bowed and contrite 
'heart. He started up from his bed and paced 
the floor. It was one long hour ere he stopped, 
and then he had resolved upon what course he 
would pursue. He remembered the oft repeated 
word's of his father: “ A sin concealed is a second 
sin committed." It was hard for him to make 
up his mind to the resolution he had taken, but 
when once the word had passed his lips, his soul 
was fixed. 

On the following morning he entered the store 
as usual, and his duties were performed silently 
and sadly. The clerks asked him if he was sick, 
but he told them no. Towards the middle of 
the forenoon Mr. Phelps came in, and entered 
his counting-room. Gilbert watched him until 
he was alone, and then he moved towards the 
place. His heart beat wildly, and his face was 
pale as death, but he did not hesitate. He en¬ 
tered the countingrroom and sank into a chair. 

, “ Gilbert, what is the matter?” uttered the 
merchant, kindly. 

The boy collected all his energies, and in a 
low, painful tone he answered: 

“ I have come to tell you that I can remain 
here no longer, sir. I—I—" 

“ What ? Going to leave me V 9 uttered the 
merchant, in surprise, as the boy hesitated. “ No, 
no, Gilbert. If you are sick, you shall have a 
good physician. I can’t lose you now." 

“ Hear me, sir," resumed the boy, somewhat 
emboldened by his master’s kind tone, but yet 
speaking in great pain. “ 0,1 must tell you all, 
and I trust in your generous soul for pardon. 
But I cannot stay here. Listen, sir, mid blame 
me as you will, but believe me not yet lost. My 
father is poor, too poor to keep me here. I have 
learned the ways of the city, and I have longed 
fpr some of those innocent, healthy amusements 
which I have seen my companions enjoying. 
For long weeks together, I have been without a 
penny in my pocket, and at such times I have 
felt much shame in view of my extreme poverty. 


My father has given me two dollars—one when 
he left me here, mid one when he came to visit 
me. But what was that ? Nearly all of it went 
for small articles which I absolutely needed. 
Lectures, concerts, and various other places of 
healthy entertainment, were visited by my com¬ 
panions, but I could not go. At length the fatal 
knowledge was mine, that others of my station 
had money for such things; money which they 
took from their employers without leave. I pon¬ 
dered upon it long and deeply; and in ponder¬ 
ing I was lost Yesterday I took—two—dol¬ 
lars—" 

Here the poor boy burst into tears, but the 
merchant said not a word. In a few moments 
Gilbert resumed: 

“ You know the worstf now. I took it, and a 
part of it I used last night—but, O, I want no 
more such hours of agony as I have passed since 
that time. Here is a dollar and a half, sir. 
Take it—and when I get home I will send you 
the rest. 0, let me go, for I cannot stay where 
temptation haunts me. Away in the sdlitude 
of my father's farm, I shall not want the money 
I cannot have. You may tell me that I have 
had experience—but alas, that experience only 
tells me that while I remain here the tempter 
must be with me. I would not long for what I 
cannot possess. While I have wants and de¬ 
sires, the wish must be present to gratify them. 
Let me go, sir; but O, tell not my shame." 

The boy stopped and bowed his head. The 
merchant gazed upon him awhile in silence, and 
during that time a variety of shades passed over 
his countenance. 

“ Gilbert," he said at length, in a low, kind 
tone, “ you must not leave me. For a few mo¬ 
ments I will forget the difference in our stations, 
and speak as plainly as you have spoken. I have 
been in the wrong, I freely confess. I should 
have known that temptation was thrown in your 
way—a temptation which should not be cast in 
the way of any person—much less in the way o 
an inexperienced youth. Since you have been 
so nobly frank, I will be equally so. Forgive 
me for the situation in which I placed you, and 
the past shall be forgotten. Until this moment 
I never thought seriously of this subject—I never 
before realized how direct was the temptation thus 
placed before the apprentices of our houses. But 
I see it all now. I know that to the boy who 
has no money, the presence of both money and 
costly amusement must be too fearful a tempta¬ 
tion for ordinary youths. But you shall not 
leave me. From this moment I shall trust you 
implicitly—and I shall love you for your noble 
disposition and fine sense of honor. I shall not 
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fear to trust you henceforth, for you shall hare 
pecuniary recompense somewhat commensurate 
with the labor you perform. I have often blessed 
the hour that brought you to my store, for I have 
seen in you a valuable assistant, and if I have 
ever held a lingering doubt of your strict integ¬ 
rity I shall hold it no more, for it requires more 
strength of moral purpose to acknowledge, un¬ 
asked, a crime, than it does to refrain from com¬ 
mitting one. Never again will I accept the labor 
of any person without paying him for It, and 
then if he is dishonest no blame can attach to 
me. You will not leave me, Gilbert?” 

The boy gazed up into his employer's face, 
but for awhile tears and sobs choked his utter¬ 
ance. Mr. Phelps drew him to his side, and 
laying his hand upon the youth's head, he re¬ 
sumed: 

"If I blame you for this momentary departure 
from strict honesty, the love I bear you for your 
noble confession vastly more than wipes it all 
away. Henceforth you shall have enough for 
your wants, and when the year is up we will 
make an arrangement which can but please you. 
"What say you—will you stay?” 

"If—if—I only knew that you would never 
abhor me for this—” 

" Stop, Gilbert—I have spoken to you the 
truth, and you need have no fear. I will pay 
you three dollars a week for your own instruc¬ 
tion and amusement, and when you want clothes 
or other matters of like necessity, if you will 
speak to me you shall have them. All of the 
past is forgotten, save your many virtues, and 
henceforth I know you only for what you shall 
prove.” * 

Gilbert tried in vain to tell his gratitude, but 
the merchant saw it all, and with tears in his 
own eyes he blessed the boy, and then bade him 
go about his work. 

The year passed away, and then another boy 
came to take Gilbert's place, for the latter took 
his station in the counting-room. But the new 
boy came not as boys had come before. The 
merchant promised to pay him so much per week, 
enough for all practical purposes—and then he 
felt that he should not be responsible for the boy’s 
honesty. 

At the age of seventeen Gilbert Goodwin took 
the place of one of the assistant book-keepers, 
and at the age of nineteen he took his place at 
the head of the counting-room, for to an aptness 
at figures and an untiring application to his duty, 
he added a strength of moral integrity, which 
made his services almost invaluable. 

And now he has grown up to be a man, and 
the bright eyed girl who was so intimately con¬ 


nected with that one dark hour of his life has 
been his wife for several years. He is still in 
the house of Mr. Phelps, and occupies the posi¬ 
tion of business partner, the old merchant hav¬ 
ing given up work, and now trusting all to his 
youthful associate. Gilbert Goodwin has seen 
many young men fall, and he has often shudder¬ 
ed in view of the wide road of temptation which 
is open to so many more; and he has made it 
one of the rules of his life, that he will have no 
persons in his employ to whom he cannot afford 
to pay a sum sufficient to remove them from in¬ 
evitable temptation. 


A MODEL PRIME MINUTER. 

It is related of the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
Secretary of State for the Southern provinces 
(including the American colonies), during the 
French and Indian war, that he was profoundly 
ignorant of geography. Indeed, he was a regu- / 
lar ignoramus. When one of his secretaries 
hinted the necessity of tome defence for Annap¬ 
olis, he replied with his evasive, lisping hum: 
"Annapolis, Annapolis 1 O yes, Annapolis 
must be defended; where is Annapolis ?” On 
another occasion at the beginning of the war, he 
was thrown into a great fright by the story that 
30,000 French had marched from Arcadia to 
Cape Breton. " Where did they find trans¬ 
ports?” was asked. "Transports!” cried be, 

“ I tell yon they marched by land.” " By land 
to the island of Cape Breton?” " What, is Cape 
Breton an island? Are yon sure of that?” 
And away he posted, with an "Egad, I’ll go di¬ 
rectly and tell the king that Cape Breton is an 
island .”—Boston Journal. 


ANOTHER JONAH. 

A clergyman in South Carolina was preaching 
on the disobedience of Jonah, when commanded 
to go and preach to the Ninevitesj After expa¬ 
tiating on the consequences of disobedience to 
the divine commands, he exclaimed in a voice 
that passed through the congregation like an 
electric shock, "And are there any Jonahs here?” 
A negro present, whose name was Jonah, think¬ 
ing hims elf called on, immediately arose, and 
turning np his white eye to the preacher, with 
the broadest grin and best bow, answered: 

" Here be one, raassa.” 


COULDN’T DO IT. 

Blitz bad a bright tittle fellow on the stand to 
assist him in his " experiments.” , 

" Sir,” said the signor, " do yon think I could 
put the twenty-five cent piece, which the lady 
bolds, into your coat pocket ?” 

" No,” said the boy, confidently. 

"Think not?” 

" I know you couldn’t,” said the little fellow, * 
with great firmness. 

“ Why not ?” 

" 'Cause the pocket is all tom out!” 


No government can flourish where the man¬ 
ners and morals of the people are corrupted. 
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MOONLIGHT HOURS. 

W« n * r J N»» oa * nnnur’s »Tt, 

Wh*n all vu calm and ittll; 

The frlr joung moon her allrery light 
Shone fhr o’er rale and hill. 

We wandered by the mnrmnxfng stream. 

Where the rippling waters glide; 

mrth seemed too Mr, too beaotffol, 

Tor sorrow to betide. 

The light-winged, rosy boors flew Ihst 
Along the moon-lit rfiore; 

loon eama the time to aay ft rewe tt 
farewell to meet no more. 

And sadness wreathed the low-toned words 
Of parting by the main; 

Tet o’er the heart there stole a hope, 

That friends might meet again. 

Bat ail is dark and lonely new, 

Along the sanded shore;. 

No more we wander by the ware*, 

As in the times of yore. 

And hr away mid sonny seenes, 

I rore o’er IMS's bine sea; 

Tet memory toms to moonlight boom, 

And all it lored with thee. D.B.M. 


THE WONDEAFUL HOUSEMAID. 


BT MX8. CABOLIHB A. SOULB. 


“ Fll bet I know somebody that's a gnat 
deal handsomer thhn she," exclaimed Httle Nell 
Summers in a lively tone, as she tossed her 
building blocks into a basket, pell-mell, and 
climbed into the lap of her uncle Herbert 
“ Miss Kate OdeM can't begin to be as beautiful 
as our Ellen." 

“ And who is 4 our Ellen f'"-asked Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, as he toyed with the child’s sunny curls; 
“and how came little Miss Nell to know what 
bar mother and I were talking about? We 
thought you were too busy with your fairy cas¬ 
tles to listen to us." 

“And if I was busy, couldn't I bear? It 
takes eyas and hands to build castles, not ears 
—don't you know that, Mr. Uncle t" 

“If I didn't, I do now;" and he roguishly 
pinched the small snowy ones that lay hidden 
behind the long ringlets. 44 But tell me, little 
niece, where and who is that beautiful creature 
that rivals the belle of the season in charms, ac¬ 
cording to you ?" 

“ Why, it's Ellen, our Ellen, and she's up 
stairs, I suppose." 

“ But who's Ellen, and what does she here ?" 

“ Why, Ellen's the maid, and she sweeps and 
dusts and lays the table, and waits on it, too, 
and does everything that maids always do, and 
a great deal besides, for mama never has to 


think any more, and George and I don't have to 
cry over our lessons." 

“A wonderful maid, indeed," said Unde 
Herbert, in an incredulous tone; “ I fancy Misa 
Odell wouldn't be scared if she knew who her 
beautiful rival was. But how came she here 1" 

“ Why, mama hired her, as she does all her 
maids, and unless she gets married, we shall al¬ 
ways have her, for I know she'll never do any¬ 
thing bad." 

“A paragon, truly—this Ellen; pray explain, 
mamaand Mr. Lincoln turned to his sister. 

“I cannot," said she. “I can only corrob¬ 
orate what Nell has told you. Ellen is a maid 
who has lived with me a fortnight only, and yet 
in that time has won my heart completely. In 
person—but as you stop to tea, you will see her, 
and you can judge yourself if she does not 
rival and fairly, too, with the brilliant belle of 
the winter. In manners, she is a perfect lady ; 
she has, too, exquisite taste and a tact in the 
management of household affairs that I never 
saw equalled—" 

“ Tell him how sweetly she sings," interrupted 
the little daughter. “She sings me to sleep 
every night, and I always feel, when I shut my 
eyes, as if I were going right up to heaven !" 

“ Bravo, Nell! A very angel of a housemaid 
she must be. I long to see her;" and he 
laughed in that peculiar tone which seems to 
say, “you're telling me but a humbug story." 

“ You'll laugh the other side of your mouth," 
said Nell, earnestly, “ wont he, mama, when he 
comes to see her ?" 

“ I shouldn't wonder," answered her mother, 
gaily; “indeed^if he had not as good as owned 
that he had lost his heart to Miss Odell, I 
shouldn’t care to give so young and enthusiastic 
a man a glimpse of my pretty maid. But list, I 
hear her gentle tread." 

The door of the sitting-room was opened, and 
there glided into the room, with a step light as a 
fairy's, a young, slender but exquisitely graceful 
female. The single glance which Herbert di¬ 
rected towards her, as she entered, filled his soul 
with a wondrous vision, for beauty sat enthroned 
upon every feature of the blushing face. The 
fair oval forehead, the soft dark eye with its 
long drooping lashes, the delicately chiselled 
nose, the rose-tinted cheeks, the full scarlet lips, 
each items of loveliness, were blended in so 
perfect and complete a onion, that one felt, as he 
gazed upon the countenance, as does the florist, 
when he plucks a half-blown moss rose—Heaven 
might have made it more beauteous still, but 
this suffices. 

There was a little embarrassment visible in 
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her attitude, aa she found herself unexpectedly 
in the presence of company, bat only for an in¬ 
stant did she yield to it. Recovering herself 
hastily, she said to Mrs. Summers: 

“ Did you decide, ma'am, to have tea an hour 
ttrlier than usual V* 

It was a simple question, but the accents 
thrilled the young man's heart, and he thought 
to himself, if there be so much music in her 
voice when she speaks only as a servant to her 
mistress, how heavenly it might be in a lover's 
ear; and from that time he did not wonder at 
little Nell's remark about her songs of lullaby. 

. “ We did, Ellen, and you may lay the doth at 
once. My brother will stop with us." 

Intuitively delicate, Herbert seemed all the 
while busy with his little niece, and did not once 
look towards the beautiful domestic during the 
moments that elapsed ere the tea was ready, yet 
he stole many a furtive glance at her through the 
golden curls of his little playmate, and when 
she glided from the room, he felt as though the 
snnshine was driven from his path. 

“ Isn't she more beautiful than Miss Odell, 
say, uncle V* whispered Nell, as the door closed 
an her. “ Didn't I tell the truth when I said I 
knew somebody that was handsomer than she ?" 

“ Indeed you did," said Mr. Lincoln, earnest¬ 
ly. " She is nearly perfect." 

“I wish you could see her with her hair 
cufled, uncle. Once or twice, when we were 
up stairs alone, she has let me take out her 
comb, and such long silky ringlets as I made by 
just twisting it over my fingers—O, I don’t be¬ 
lieve you ever saw any so beautiful in all your 
life 1 I teased her to wear it po all the time, but 
dhe shook her head and combed them up into 
braids again, and said curls and housemaids 
didn't look well together; and when I asked 
why not, she said I'd know when I grew older, 
and then two or three great tears stood in her 
eyes, and I do believe, uncle, she cries some 
nights all the time, for her eyes look so red some 
mornings. Aintit too bad that such a hand¬ 
some girl should have to be a maid ?” 

“ Yes, by my soul it is," said the young man, 
warmly. “Do tell me, sister, her story. There 
must be some romance in it. She has not been 
a menial all her life." 

“What I know, I can tell in a few words, 
Herbert When Bessie, my last maid, gave no¬ 
tice of leaving, she said she could recommend a 
substitute, and I, not being very well, thought I 
would sooner trust her than run the risk of go¬ 
ing day after day to the intelligence office. She 
said a young girl who, with her widowed mother, 
lived on the same floor with some of her friends, 


had applied to her for aid in obtaining a situation 
as maid, and she thought, from what she* had 
seen and knew of her, she would suit me ex¬ 
actly. I was somewhat startled when I saw her, 
for though Bessie had told me how beautiful and 
ladylike she was, I was not prepared for the vis¬ 
ion that met me, and, to tell the truth, in a most 
unbusiness and unhouseJceeperly way, I engaged 
her at once, without inquiring as to her abilities 
or her recommendations. She won my heart at 
sight, and she has won my head since, for she 
is not only thorough in the performance of her 
duties, but executes them with a taste and judg¬ 
ment I have never seen excelled by any matron. 
If the day is cloudy, when you enter the parlor 
you will find that she has so disposed the win¬ 
dow hangings, that the most will be made of the 
sunlight; if it is sunny, she will so arrange 
them that a gentle twilight seems to shadow 
you. She is.indeed a perfect artist in the ar¬ 
rangement of everything, studying and com¬ 
bining effect and comfort. I feel with yon that 
her lot has not always been so lowly, bat them 
is a certain respect she inspires in one, that for¬ 
bids close questioning. I incline to the opinion 
that she and her mother have been sorely 
pinched for means, and that finding needlework 
an inadequate compensation, she has chosen to 
work out, as by that means, while she earns 
more a week, she saves her board from out their 
scanty income and has time to rest. But hem 
is papa and herself with the tea." 

As soon as they were fairly seated, and the 
cups had been passed, Mrs. Summers turned 
gently to the maid, as she waited beside her 
chair, and said, in a low tone, “ we shall need 
nothing more at present." Quietly, but with 
visible pleasure, she withdrew; and as the door 
closed on her, Herbert exclaimed: 

“ Thank you, sister, for sending her away. I 
could not have borne to see so ladylike a crea¬ 
ture wait upon me. It seemed clownish in ms 
to sit for a moment while she was standing. In 
good sooth, if I had so fair a maid, I should be 
democratic enough to ask her to eat with me." 

“And thus wound her self-respect. No, 
brother, she has chosen for some good reason 
her menial lot, and I can see would prefer to be 
so regarded. 'All I can do, till I can farther win 
her confidence, is to make her duties as little 
galling as possible. But come, sip some of her 
delicious tea. It will give you inspiration to 
compliment Miss Odell to-night." 

“ Miss Odell go to—France!" said the young 
man, hastily. “ A painted doll—good for balls 
and parties, but no fitter for life in ite realities 
than Nell's waxen baby!" 
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M He’s beginning to langh the other side of his 
month, isn’t he, mama?” exclaimed the little 
girl. " I knew he'd lore Ellen best.” 

Herbert blttshed, and Mrs Sommers adroitly 
changed the conversation. The housemaid was 
not alluded to again till an hour after tea had 
passed, when Geoige, the eldest of the family, a 
bright but somewhat capricious boy of twelve, 
rushed into the sitting-room, exclaiming eagerly: 

M Mayn’t Ellen stay in to night, mama, and 
go out to-morrow evening 1” 

" Certainly, if she chooses, my son.” 

" But she don’t choose, and that’s the trouble. 
I want her to stay and she says she can’t, be¬ 
cause her mother will be so anxious about her.” 

"But why do you wish her to stay, George ? 
Tou certainly have no command of her or her 
time. Pray, what do you want she should do ?” 

" Why, I want her to show me how to do 
those horrible hard sums way in the back part of 
the arithmetic, and I want her to tell me how to 
conjugate that awful irregular French verb, 
oiler —I wish it would oiler into France where it 
belongs—and I want her to hear my Latin 
and—" 

"Turn into a school-ma'am, after toiling as 
maid all day. No, George, no—I have been 
very grateful to Ellen for the assistance she has 
shown you in your studies, but I cannot allow 
her leisure hours to be so sorely invaded,” inter¬ 
rupted his mother, while her brother held up 
both hands in much amazement; for, to tell the 
truth, since he had seen the maid, he was pre¬ 
pared to believe everything wonderful of her, 
and would not have been surprised to hear that 
•he knew as many tongues as Burritt himself. 

" Verily,” said he, gaily, " this passes all—a 
housemaid, and hear your Latin lessons 1 What 
else does she know?” 

" Everything,” said George, earnestly. " She 
can talk French better than monsieur, and la 
beUe Italian tongue—O, how sweet it is to hear 
her read and sing it 1 I tell you, Uncle Herbert, 
she knows the most of any woman I ever saw, 
and if you was a knight of olden times, you’d 
do battle for her beauty and rescue her from the 
slavery of that old despot, povertyand the 
boy’s eyes flashed and he drew himself proudly 
up, as though he would have gro w n a man that 
moment and shown his prowess. 

" Bravo, George !” exclaimed his unclf. " She 
needs no more valiant knight than her youthful 
page promises to be. Should your right arm 
ever be wounded in the defence of your queen of 
beauty, advise me of it, and I’ll rush to the 
rescue.” The words were lightly spoken, but 
there was a meaning deeper and more divine 


involved in them than the speaker would have 
then cared to own even to himself. 

The boy went to his lonely lessons, the firm! 
door closed on Ellen, little Nell was snug in the 
snowy couch whither the maid had borne her 
with kisses and music tones, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers and the brother went forth to the 
brilliant ball-room. But with all its light, splendor 
and gaiety, it had no fascinations for Uncle Her¬ 
bert. His thoughts were with that beautiful girl 
who had come so like an angel to the household 
of his sister, and when at an early hour he with¬ 
drew, and gaining his couch, threw himself upon 
it, it was only to dream of tournaments and 
visored knights and queens of beauty, and die 
loveliest of them all, and the one that ever 
crowned his brow with die unfading laurel, wore 
the same peerless face as did Ellen the house¬ 
maid. 4 * * * * 

Mrs. Summers had rightly conjectured the 
reason why one so gifted had become a menial, 
though not for many weeks did she learn the 
whole story. It was briefly this : The father of 
Ellen, Mr. Seymour, had been a prosperous mer¬ 
chant in a neighboring city. Wedded to a lovely 
woman, wealth flowing in upon him with a 
heavy current, a beautiful child to sport on his 
hearthstone, life for some years glided by like a 
airy dream. All the riches of his own and hi* 
young wife's heart weref lavished upon Ellen, and 
as she grew up lovelier in person than even her 
infancy had promised, so she grew beautiful in 
mind and soul, the idol of the family altar. 

She was in her eighteenth year when the fin* 
blow struck them—the long and fearful illness of 
the husband and father. A mere wreck of him¬ 
self, physically and mentally, he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, though perfect health, 
the physician said, could only be bartered for in 
a sunnier clime. 

They sailed at once for Italy. A year had 
been passed in that beautiful land, a delicious 
and exhilarating one to them all, for the step of 
the invalid had grown steadier each moment, his 
eye wore its wonted brightness, his cheeks their 
glow, and the pride of mind sat again enthroned 
upon the noble brow, when, like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless heaven, there fell the second 
blow. The mercantile house, in which he was 
head partner, had failed—ay, and failed in such 
a way that, though innocent as a babe, his name 
was covered with infamy. It was too much for 
the spirit, not yet strong. Poverty it could have 
borne, but disgrace shivered it entirely. He lay 
for some months in hopeless lunacy, never 
raving, but only sighing and moaning, growing 
each day paler and weaker. But he passed not 
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so away. When the last hour of life drew near, 
hi* darkened soul was light again, and he ten¬ 
derly counselled the two dear ones who had 
hong orerhim so faithfully, and bade them be of 
good cheer, for though wealth was gone, the un¬ 
spotted honor of the husband and fether should 
be yet shown to the world. Then commending 
them to the All-Father, with a hand clasped by 
each, their sweet roices blended in holy hymns, 
he passed away. A grave was hollowed out for 
him on classic ground, and the snowy marble 
wreathed with affection's chaplets a few times, 
nd then sadly die mourners turned away, a 
proud ship bearing them to their native land. 

Where were die crowds that had flocked 
Mxrat them, as they left its shores ? Alas 1 the 
widow and her child found none of them. Alone 
and unaided, they were left to stem the torrent 
of adversity. Theirs was a trite story. One 
and another thing they strove to do, but the ob¬ 
loquy that rested on die dead man's grave fol¬ 
lowed his living darlings, dll poverty, in its most 
cruel sense, pressed heavily upon them. 

“Let us go where we are unknown," said 
EHen, passionately, yet mournfully, one even¬ 
ing, as after a futile search for employment, she 
returned to their humble lodgings and buried 
her weeping face in her mother's bosom. “ They 
• will kill me with their cold, proud looks. I'd 
rather beg my bread of strangers than ask honest 
employment of these scornful ones, who trample 
so fiendishly upon our sacred griefs." 

And they gathered up the remnant of their 
treasures, and silently and secretly, lest the shame 
should fly before them, went to a lonely home in 
the city, where we find them. There they 
readily procured needlework, and all they could 
do, for their fingers beautified every garment 
that passed through their hands. But the song 
at the shirt was soon the only one they had 
strength to sing. Night brought no rest to the 
weary day, and though twenty instead of the 
“ twelve hours " of the Bible were bent in toil, 
fllty were famished and frozen. 

“Mother," said Ellen one evening, as the 
ddmes of midnight found them still at work, 

“ this is too much for woman. I shall sew no 
longer." 

“But what will you do, darting?" and Mrs. 
Sdymour wept over her pale, thin face; “ shall 
we starve ?” 

“Mother," there was resolution in the tone 
now, “mother, I shall hire out as housemaid. 
Do not attempt to dissuade me, my mind is 
determined. It is as honorable as this—I shall 
earn as much, if not more than now; I shall 
safe my board; I shall have my nights for rest." 


And she pleaded till she won at last a tearful 
consent, and entered into the service of Mrs. 
Summers. # * * # * 

His sister's house had always been a second 
home to Herbert Lincoln, but now it seemed 
dearer than ever. Their tea-table, in particular, 
seemed to have a fascination for him, and at the 
end of a fortnight, he had sipped so many cups 
of Ellen’s fragrant tea, that Mrs. Summers de¬ 
clared she should certainly present him a bill of 
board. And though in all that time he had not 
exchanged a dozen sentences with the beautiful 
maid, it was but too evident she was the magnet 
that attracted him. 

Business now took him out of town, and three 
weeks elapsed ere he returned. As he was has¬ 
tening from the depot, turning a corner, he espied, 
coming as it were to meet him, the fair girl of 
whom he had dreamed every night of his absence, 
and beside her, little golden haired Nell. 

“ Uncle Herbert,” cried the child,and embraced 
him passionately. 0, I’m so glad you've come 
home. We missed you so much." Then free¬ 
ing himself from his arms, she said, gracefully, 
“ and here is dear Ellen, too, aint you glad to 
see her again ?” 

Ellen blushed, but the young man so courteous¬ 
ly extended his hand to her, that she could not 
refuse it. 

“ I am happy to see Miss Seymour enjoying 
this beautiful day," said he, in low, gentle tones, 
as respectfully as if addressing a queen. 

“ And I am happy to see Mr. Lincoln looking 
so well," responded the lady, with a quiet dig¬ 
nity, and she passed along. 

“ But where are you going, little niece ?” said 
Herbert to Nell, detaining her a moment behind. 

“0, to see Grandmama Seymour, she is a 
sweet lady, too. Ellen took me there once, and 
it made me so happy, that mother lets me go # 
now whenever she does," and she tripped away. 

Herbert passed rapidly to the first comer, then 
turned and deliberately retraced his steps and 
followed the two, dll he learned the street and 
the number of Ellen’s home. 

That night as he carefully examined his bu¬ 
reaus, it occurred to him his supply of linen was 
quite too deficient, and forthwith he purchased a 
goodly sized parcel of the raw material, and at an 
early hour the next day was knocking at the 
door of the dilapidated house which he had seen 
Ellen enter. Through vault-like halls and up 
rickety stair-cases, he wended his way, till he 
found Mrs. Seymour's roem. The beautiful and 
saintly face of the widowed mother fascinated him 
as completely as had the daughter’s, and with a 
reverential tone he opened his errand. While 
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the inspected the linen, and made inquiries as to 
the particular way he would have it made up, his 
eye glanced eagerly over the room. The exquis¬ 
ite taste of the housemaid was risible every¬ 
where. Geraniums and roses smiled in the win¬ 
ter sunbeams that crept so lovingly into the nar¬ 
row casement; the white muslin that draped 
them hung in folds graceful as snow wreaths; 
pencillings as rich almost as mezzo tints, hung 
upon the walls; the rockers were cushioned with 
rose-colored muslin; bits of cloth, gorgeous in 
hue as autumn leaves, woven into mats, relieved 
the bare floor of its scanty look; a guitar leaned 
under the tiny mirror, and a few costly books were 
scattered in an artist-like way hither and thither, 
wherever the rambling eye would wish to see 
pinned some beautiful thing. 

“ This is Tuesday/' said Herbert, " can I have 
one by Friday ?” 

“ 0, yes, sir, and sooner, if you desire it.” 

“ Not sooner, unless you steal hours from the 
night, and your weary looks seem even now to 
say that you have done so.” 

" It is the lot of the seamstress,” said the lady, 
calmly but sadly. 

The young man could not trust his voice to 
reply, and hastened away. In his office he gave 
^ay to his feelings: "She, the beloved and 
and the beautiful, toiling in menial service, and 
that angel-like mother, sewing for her living. It 
shall be so no longer. Thank God for riches,” 
and he seized his pen and inscribing these words 
on a slip of paper, “ an honest debt due your 
husband,” he enclosed bank-notes for five hun¬ 
dred dollars, and addressing the envelope to Mrs. 

Seymour of- Street, dropped it into the 

post-office. 

Could he have seen the grateful tears that 
stole down the widow's cheeks, and heard her 
soul-touching prayers, as she received it that 
Evening, he would have realized tHe full force of 
the text, “ It is more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive.'' 

“ 0, that it were Ellen’s evening at home,” 
said she. “ Thank Heaven, I may now have 
her all to myself, again. With this sum in hand, 
we can be comfortable, without tasking ourselves 
as severely as heretofore. My beautiful child 
shall be no longer a menial.” 

Impatiently she awaited Friday evening, for 
then Ellen would surely be with her again. But 
that eve came and went, and she was left alone. 
A sudden and severe illness had attacked Mrs. 
Summers, and when Herbert entered her house 
on the evening of the same day he had sent the 
generous gift, he found it full of sorrow. The 
physicians only shook their heads, sadly, when 


asked if than was any hope, and when the low* 
ing ones gazed on the white face of the sick oust 
and marked the depth and intensity of her agony, 
they turned away with fainting hearts. And 
now the full beauty of the housemaid’s character 
was developed. Instinctively, they gave up all 
to her. She directed the attendants, she soothed 
little Nell, curbed the wild grief of George, and 
spoke so sweetly to the mourning husband and 
brother, that the spirit of frith seemed in their 
midst. To the sick woman, she was in very 
truth, a ministering angel. No hand ao softly 
wiped her brow, so tenderly bathed the aching 
limbs, so gently nibbed the cramped fingers, so 
deftly smoothed the pillows, so strangely sweetr 
ened the healing draught, brought such cool 
drinks to the hot lips, and such delicious food to 
the starved palate. Her presence seemed to 
beautify the sick room. Under her loving mim 
istr&tions, it assumed a beauty that waa almost 
divine. None knew whether it might be the 
gate to Paradise or to a brighter life on earth, 
but all felt that whether the path of the pale am 
was heavenward or here, it was flower-crowned. 

Day after day, and night after night, found 
the fair nurse beside her patient. Paleness gathr 
ered on her cheeks and lips, but the same sweet 
smile played there; lassitude quivered on her 
lids, but the same hopeful look beamed from the _ 
eye; the limbs trembled with weariness, yet 
obeyed the faintest whisper from the condk 
The physicians looked in wonder that one so deli¬ 
cate held out so long under such heavy task^ 
and whispered one to another, “ under God, she 
is the healer.” 

And when the crisis came, when Mrs. Sump 
mere lay there so deathly, that only by pressing 
a mirror to her lips the flattering life could be 
seen at all, when husband, brother, children and 
friends had stolen softly away, unable longer to 
restrain their cries, that young girl tarried stil^ 
motionless, almost breathless, silent prayers flow* 
ing upward. 

0, how dear she was to them all, when again 
she appeared in their midst and said in her own 
low, sweet music-tones, “ You may hope.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, faithful one 1” exclaim¬ 
ed Mr. Summers as he wound his arms about 
her. “ Henceforth, you are one of the treasures 
of our household, the sister of my adoption. 
Come hither, Nellie and George, and thank her; 
under Heaven, yon owe to her your mother's lifc” 
Little wet feces were pressed to hen and pas¬ 
sionate kisses brought fresh roses to her cheeks. 
Then a manly hand, O, how its pressure thrilled 
her nerves, a manly hand grasped hen and a full 
rich voice murmured, “ Our angel sent by God.* 
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; On a bright and glorious morning, in the 
month of rosos, a splendid equipage drove from 
the citj mansion of Mr. Summers. It held a 
family party, the wife and mother still pale, her 
convalescence sadly retarded by the fearful illness 
that had smitten her two idols; George and 
Nellie, puny, though out of all danger; the love¬ 
ly Ellen, no longer maid, but cherished angel of 
hope and love, thin and white, too, with her 
winter's and spring’s nursing; Mr. Summers, 
his fine face all aglow with chastened joy, and 
Herbert Lincoln, looking as though a lifetime of 
happiness was crowded into a moment. 

It was the first long drive the physician had 
permitted the invalids, and they knew not where 
they were going, or at least none but Herbert. 

Ellen had declined going at first. “ I have seen 
my mother so little of late," said she, gently ,“1 
think I must spend the holiday with her.” 

But they all said no, and promised, if she 
would go with them then, they would leave her 
with her mother on their return, and she should 
stay without limit of time. How lovely she 
looked, as consenting at length, she came to the 
carriage in her summer array. Herbert thought 
he had never gazed on so exquisite a maiden in 
all his life, and longed with a frenzy he had never 
felt before, to fold her to his heart; that shrine 
which had been sacred to her from the first mo¬ 
ment of meeting. 

" What a lovely home,” exclaimed Ellen, as 
leaving the main road, they branched off into a 
splendid avenue, lined with graceful elms, and 
came in sight of a small, but elegant mansion, 
draped with rose-vines and embowered in rare 
shrubbery. “ I trust it holds happy hearts.” 

" Yes,” said Lincoln, warmly, “ that it does, 
and we will to day share their joy, for it is here 
we are to stop.” Joyful exclamations burst from 
them all. It seemed like a beaming of light from 
fairy-land, that beautiful place, to those senses so 
long pent up in the chambers of sickness. 

They were ushered into a parlor that seemed 
the abode of the graces, so charmingly were 
beauty and utility blended. A moment they 
waited ere the rustling of satin announced the 
approach of the lady, to whom they were making 
so unceremonious a visit. 

Iff She entered, and in a second Nellie Summers 
was clasping her round the neck. " Grand mama 
Seymour, the fairies did come to you, as you told 
me last week perhaps they would sometime. 0, 

I am so glad.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers stepped forward and 
grasped her hand; but Herbert and George, 
where were they ? A scream from Nellie an¬ 
nounced them. Pale and passionless Ellen lay 


in their arms. She had not sees her mother, but 
her eyes had caught sight of a small Greek harp 
in a pillared niche, her own father's gift and sold 
by herself when they left that proud city of scorn. 
Memories so many and sad had unstrung her 
nerves. Joy seldom kills, though. When 
awakening from her swoon, she met the tearful 
eyes of her mother, she felt assured there was 
some blest mystery to be told. It was all soon 
explained. Herbert and Mm. Seymour had be¬ 
come feet friends in the past winter—he had 
cheered the lonely hours of Ellen's absence—he 
had learned her story and assured himself that 
foul wrong had been done her husband. Em- 
ploying the best counsel in her native city, he 
bent all his own energies and talents to the cause, 
and sifted the matter to its very root, and triumph¬ 
ed, too. The fair name came back fairer than 
ever, and the wealth with it, too; the wretches 
who had blackened the one and stolen the other, 
cowardly fleeing, instead of making manly con¬ 
fessions. 

“ I have to thank Mr. Lincoln for it all,” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Seymour at the close of her recital, 
“ and I have to pay him yet,” and she glanced 
archly at him. “ Bills should be settled'even 
amongst friends.” 

Herbert hesitated a moment. Then he knelt 
beside her. “ I have no mother,” he said, sadly. 
“Be as one to me, and I am repaid a thousand 
times.” 

She threw back the raven locks that clustered 
on his noble brow, and imprinted there a calm, 
sweet kiss. “ My son,” said she, • solemnly, “ I 
adopt you into my love; Ellen, receive a brother.” 
But Ellen was gone. They caught, however, a 
glimpse of white muslin in the green shrubbery, 
and she was fbllowed, not by both though ; Mrs. 
Seymour had indeed risen, but a sudden thrilling 
pulse in her warm heart checked her, and she 
resumed her seat. 

Herbert hastened out and found her under the 
shadow of an old elm, on a bed of moss, with 
her lap frill of rosebuds. Seating himself beside 
her, he whispered to her willing ear, long and 
passionately, his heart's adoration, and with a 
radiant look of joy, led her back to the honse 
and to her mother's knee. 

“ As a brother, Ellen will not own me,” said 
he, “ bat when I asked her if some day, not 
very for away, she would call me by a dearer 
name, she was more willing. Our hearts have 
long been one—bless, mother dear, 0 bless the 
union of our lives f” 

Take but assay the a vs of religion, all that 
fidelity and justice, so necessary to the keeping 
up of human society, must perun with it. 
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TO ANNIE W -A SWEET SINGER. 


D» blithe Urk tpriDgeth to tbo morning cloud. 
Shrouding hJs dark wing in the splendid mist; 
Yet droppeth to the earth clear, sweet, mod loud. 
His pleasant earolUngs o’er hearts that list. 

like as that lark with morning on his breast, 
Soareth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay; 

And our upreaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And fille d with song as with the gush of daj. 


CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 


BT AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 

Eben Bolster was a very funny sort of man. 
He was everybody's ancle, so everybody called 
him “ Uncle Eben.” He had seen sixty years of 
life, and his head was very gray, but few men 
could do more work in a day than he could, and 
none could do it better. One fell Uncle Eben 
wanted a man to help him finish his harvesting, 
and then go into the woods with him. Jake 
Sawyer presented himself, and the old man hired 
him. Jake was a hard-looking man, about forty 
years of age, and stout and strong. 

" Uncle Eben,” said Mr. Beals, as the two met 
in the store one day, “ have you hired Jake Saw¬ 
yer to work for you V 9 

u I have,” replied the old man. 

u Well, I gave you credit for more judgment. 
I thought you knew Jake better.” 

“ I fency I know him pretty well, or I should 
not have hired him. He is strong and able; and 
moreover, his family are suffering.” 

“ Ay, and what makes then suffer 1 Didn't 
I hire Jake to help me in haying ? and pay him 
good wages 1 and how much good did his family 
get, or I either ? He was drunk half the time; 
and he'll be just so with you. I tell ye, Uncle 
Eben, you’d better drop him.” 

“Not yet,” returned the old man. “Jake is 
a good fellow, and knows how to work, and I’m 
going to try him. I found his family ptarving.” 

“ And how much better do you suppose they 
can be while he stays with them ? If I had my 
way, Jake and his family should be sent to the 
work-house.” 

u Ah—well, neighbor Beals, you may think 
that would be the best way; but I am willing to 
give him a fairer tri&L There’s a deal of good 
in him, and perhaps somebody can find it.” 

“ Well, Uncle Eben, mark my words: You’ll 
find it a tougher job than yon ever undertook 
yet, to make anything out of Jake Sawyer.” 

Uncle Eben smiled, and then taking up his 
bundles he walked away. 


Now Jacob Sawyer for yean had been addict¬ 
ed to rather a free use of spirit, but of late he had 
grown worse and worse. Bloat of the sober peo¬ 
ple would have nothing to do with him, and 
some shunned him as they would a demon. His 
wife was an excellent woman, and for nearly 
three yean she had supported the family by her 
own hard labor. 

“ Now,” said Eben, on the morning Jake com¬ 
menced, “ you know what is right, and what is 
wrong, and I am going to leave it to you to do 
just as you wish. I believe, Jacob, you have as 
much good sense as most people, and I have as¬ 
sured my friends that yon are just the m*n j 
wanted on my place. Now let us commence, and 
see whether these people who have called me 
foolish, will not take back their words.” 

These were simple remarks—just such as any 
man might make, bnt they had much effect on 
Jake. In feet, they were spoken in such a kind 
tone, that they touched a very tender spot ; for 
Jacob Sawyer had not been so addressed for a 
long time. 

However, the work was commenced. Unde 
Eben took every occasion to say a cheering word, 
and he found that his kindness was appreciated. 
Never did he intimate that Jake ever made a bad 
use of spirit, nor did be speak one word about 
the danger of his so doing. But he often took 
occasion to speak upon the subject of using alco¬ 
holic beverages, and he tried to point out the vari¬ 
ous evils that resulted therefrom. Five weeks 
passed away, and during all that time Jake did 
not touch a drop of spirit. A new order of things 
had taken place in his home. His wife was hap¬ 
py ; his board was well provided for; bis children 
looked better, and his own health had improved. 
And all this had come from Uncle Eben’s pecu¬ 
liar way of managing the case. Had the old man 
gone at work to bring Jake under some stringent 
pledge, and expressed a long catalogue of fears 
relative to his danger, this would not have hap¬ 
pened. He had simply received him as though 
he had been a man, and given him to understand 
that the fullest confidence was reposed in Mm. 

But Jake was destined to fall. One Saturday 
evening he went home, and as he saw how cheer¬ 
ful all was about him, he felt very happy. On 
the next morning he went over to see Bill Long- 
ley to make some arrangements for having milk 
of him. Bill was a great lover of gin, and while 
Jake was there he took down his decanter to take 
a drop. He set on a tumbler for Jake. The 
temptation was strong. The morning was cool 
and frosty, and the steam of Bill’s hot sling smelt 
like nectar. Jake had not pledged himself to 
drink no more, and he—he—took " a drop.” It 
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tasted finely; and upon one who ^ad been 40 
long without the stimulus, it had considerable 
effect. 

Before Jake left, Mr. Longley asked him if 
he wouldn't take “ another drop." Jake em¬ 
braced the opportunity, eagerly; and he this 
time took a very large drop. Before be reached 
home he was very much elevated, and he resolv¬ 
ed to have some more before he had his dinner. 
He was now in just the state of mind not to 
care what he did; so he started off for the low 
groggery, which he knew he should find open, 
«« by the back way." He had sense enough yet 
left, to go around where he should not meet the 
church-goers. He found the groggery open as 
he had expected, and there he purchased a quart 
of gin. He took a “ drop " there, and before he 
reached home he stopped behind the fence and 
took another. The consequence was, when he 
reached his house his steps were very irregular, 
and his lips thick, and highly furred. 

Poor Mrs. Sawyer! She gave one look at 
her husband, and then sank down with a deep, 
agonizing groan. At first she could hardly real¬ 
ize that her eyes were in order, but the truth was 
soon apparent, and she knew that the demon had 
come back again. She dared not speak—she on¬ 
ly sat down and cried. Jake staggered up and 
put his arms about her neck, and assured her 
that he was “ a-rr-11 right," an assertion which 
might admit of different applications. She 
did beg of him that he would give her the bottle 
which he had, and let her keep it for him until 
to-morrow, but he was too cunning for that, and 
as soon as he could get away, he went out to the 
shed, and having taken another “ drop," he hid 
the bottle in the wood-pile. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, Uncle 
Eben Bolster came to see Jake, and found him 
in the wood-shed, upon a pile of chips, spread out 
at full length, with the empty bottle clasped in 
his left hand, while in his right he held the cork. 
The old man spoke to Jake, but received no an¬ 
swer. Then he pushed and kicked him, but 
without any better success. After this he took 
the bottle and smelled the gin. His face showed 
much sorrow, but yet a close observer could have 
seen a slight twinkle of the eye which had more 
than a mere present meaning. 

“ Ah, sir," sighed the poor wife, as Uncle Eben 
entered the room where she sat, “ you can't see 
Jacob now." 

“ No, but I found something that looked very 
much like him, out here in the wood-shed," re¬ 
turned the old man, in a commonplace tone. 

“ Ah—then you have seen him. 0, sir, isn't 
it dreadfulf Only think of it: For the last 


month and a half how good he has been. Whsf 
shall I do? 0! what shall I do?" 

“ Why you must wait till the spirit moves. 
This month and a half of sobriety shows us 
what he can do. The only trouble is, his re¬ 
maining appetite. He must have gone some¬ 
where to-day, where he has had it offered to him. ** 

“ He's been over to Bill Langley's, sir." 

"Ah, that's the trouble. But never mind. 
Don't gQ to scolding him. As I said before, it's 
Jake's appetite that does the mischief; and that 
appetite wont trouble him only when he happens 
to have the stuff offered to him. I know he 
doesn't hanker after it when he is about his work, 
and I know, too, that he doesn't want it when 
he is about home, here. So keep up a good 
heart, and be cheerful to him in the morning. 
But you must tell him that I want him to be on 
hand early, for we must go into the woods 
to-morrow." 

Mrs. Sawyer promised, and Uncle Eben took 
his way homeward. That evening, after it was 
dark, the old man went over to the same plane 
where Jake had bought his gin, and purchased a 
gallon of the same miserable, drugged stuff, which 
he put up in the same jug, that he generally 
used for carrying water to the field in. 

On the following morning Jake was on hand 
early, but he looked badly, and Uncle Eben 
knew he felt as badly as he looked. But not a 
word was said about the affair of the day before. 

Jake was asked to eat some breakfast, but ha 
could keep nothing down. His stomach was 
weak and sick, and the very sight of food was 
nauseating. As soon as Unde Eben had finished 
his meal, he shouldered his axe and started off, 
carrying the old jug slung upon his axe-helve. 

They reached the place, and having set the 
jug down, and thrown off his coat, the old man 
set at work. Jake worked about half an houi; 
and then he laid down his axe, and went to tha 
jug. Removing the stopper and raising it to his 
lips, he took one swallow—lowered the jug—and 
after one or two heavings of the sickening stom¬ 
ach, the nauseating staff came up. Poor Jake 
was very thirsty—his mouth was literally parch¬ 
ed—and he longed for some sweet cold water. 

“What's the matter?" asked Uncle Eben, 
with a twinkle in his deep gray eye. 

“I—I—thought you had water in the jug,” 
returned Jake. 

“ Water ?” echoed the old man. “ No, no, I 
thought I'd have something good to-day. We’ve 
tried water now for over a month, and seein* as 
how it made ye sick, I thought I'd try a little 
good gin. So don't be afraid of it." 

Jake looked the old man in the face, but be 
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could only find a sober earnest shade there, and 
without a word he went back to his work. 
Another half hour passed, and Jake could stand 
It no longer. His tongue was hot and dry, his 
lips parched and his palate burnt with thirst. 

“ Aren't there no water near here 1 " he asked 

“None nearer than the honse, Jake. But 
what do you want with water ?” 

“ I’m—I'm—dyin' with thirst" 

“Then try the gin. Surely you wouldn't 
dr^nk such stuff as water,when you can have gin ? 1 

'Jake could not Kve so at any rate. Something 
must be taken to relieve the agonizing thirst 
that oppressed him. Of course he could not go 
to the house, for that would consume nearly all 
the rest of the forenoon. 80 he went to the jug, 
and took a good pull. This draught remained 
on his stomach, and for a while he felt better; 
but the feeling could not last long. Gin may 
serve in a measure to revive the sinking nerves 
and weakened muscles which have become un¬ 
strung by debauch, but it cannot quench thirst. 

Another and another pull at the jug served to 
keep the poor fellow easy for awhile, but ere the 
hour of noon arrived, he was sick and faint, and 
his thirst Was more raging than ever. Could 
he only have had some water—a pint of pure icy 
beverage—the gin might have been bearable; but 
as it was it made him miserable. At twelve 
o'clock one of the boys came with the dinner. It 
consisted of warm meat-hash, and some cold 
baked beans and warm coffee. Jake seized the 
coffee-pot and placed it to his lips. He swal¬ 
lowed a full pint of it, but he thought it tasted 
strange. And well it might, for the old man had 
mixed a goodly quantity of gin with it—or had 
caused his wife to do so. Uncle Eben drank a 
little of the coffee, and praised it highly, and then 
helped Jake to some of the hash. The latter did 
not notice that the hash was on two plates; but 
the old man did. One of the plates had a piece 
of chip on the edge, which was to signify that 
there was some gin mixed with the hash in that 
particular plate; and this, of course, was passed 
to Jake. He ate some of it, but it tasted strange¬ 
ly. In feet, it only made him sicker, and in a 
few moments more the hash and coffee which he 
had taken, came up. The poor man stretched 
himself out upon the cold ground, and groaned 
in the agony of pain and sickness. Uncle Eben 
saw that he could not work any more, and he 
advised him to go home. Jake embraced the 
offer eagerly, and soon started off. The old man 
remained in the woods a couple of hours longer, 
and then he started. He had gone about half 
the distance, when he found Jake lying by the 
side of the path, asleep. The poor fellow had 


got thus far, but he could go no farther. Every 
nerve in his body was completely unstrung, and 
his limbs were powerless. The old man awaken¬ 
ed him, and by dint of much labor got him upon 
his feet, but he could not walk. So Uncle Eben 
kept on, and when he reached home he sent one 
of the boys with the ox cart after the tick man. 

Jake at length arrived, and was put to bed. 
He woke up about midnight, and the old thirat 
was upon him with a fairly frantic power. He 
arose and felt for the door. He found it, and 
got it open. Then in the dark he groped his way 
down stairs to the sink-room, where he knew the 
water-pail always stood. He found it, and the 
dipper was in it. He dipped up some, and with 
trembling hands raised it to his lips. It sent up 
a strange odor, but in his madness of thirst he 
swallowed a large quantity of it. O, what 
nausea ! Uncle Eben had emptied the contents 
of the jug into the water-pail, for he knew that 
Jake would be at it before morning. The miser¬ 
able man made a reach for the door, but it was 
locked, and the key was gone! In a moment 
more his stomach was empty. He sat down 
upon the threshold of the inner door, and with 
both hands clasped upon his diaphragm, he sought 
relief from his internal agony. 

At length Jake got upon his feet, and made a 
new search for water, but without effect. “ Ah! 
There’s always cold tea left in the tea-pot." So 
for the cupboard he steered, and after tumbling 
over half a dozen articles of kitchen furniture, he 
reached the place. He found the tea-pot, and 
shook it. " Ah, yes, there's something here." 

A quick, long draught followed, but—O, mis¬ 
ery 1— it 9 s gin / Ay, the old man had thought of 
the tea-pot, too. 

Jake found his way back to his bed, and there 
he lay until morning, and then be got to the well. 
There was no making gin of this. With a dash 
the old backet struck the water, and then Jake 
drew it up. Cold as ice, and clear as crystal, 
came the grateful beverage, and with a gasp the 
thirsty man bent his lips to the brim. O, how 
nectar-like—how enrapturing that draught! 
Through every fibre of the system went the 
grateful influence. Jake drank till he was out of 
breath, and then he stopped. 

“ Ha, Jake—thirsty, eh ?" 

The man turned, and beheld Uncle Eben. 

“Don't yon want a little gin this mornings 
Jake?" 

" Uncle Eben, don't speak that word again. 
A-h-h-h-h! If yon don’t want to make me sick, 
don’t speak it." 

“Bat aren’t yon afraid cold water'll make 
you sick !" 
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“Ko, sir." 

“Ah. Then I'd drink it—I'd drink it, Jake. 
But I have some gin in the bora, and any time 

■ f, L _M 

wIMli 1 ■ 

“ Stop," cried Jake, with a sickening shudder. 
* Don't never speak that word again, I tell ye 1" 

Uncle Eben said no more. That day Jake 
Obtdd not work, bat on the next he shouldered 
Ids axe and accompanied his employer to the 
woods. Four weeks afterwards Uncle Eben 
wished to see how far his prescription would ex¬ 
tend its influence, so he got one of his other men 
to offer Jake a glass of* gin in the barn, but 
with a strict injunction that if he offered to drink 
it, it was to be cast upon the floor. The old man 
stationed himself where he could see. 

“Jake,—eh 1 Look here. Don't yon want a 
snifter this morning ?" 

“ What ye got 1" Jake asked, looking at the 
bottle his companion held out. 

“ Smell of it and see. It's good." 

“ Ugh!—a-hh-h h!" shuddered Jake, making 
Up a terrible face. “ Now look here, Tim, I don't 
want ye never to do that agin. Give me pizen 
and I'll thank ye; but gin—Ah-hh-h !" 

The core was complete. Jake Sawyer never 
drank again. 

“1 -- 

ANOTHER LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

Mr. C. D. Dillawav, of Fall River, Mass., 
has a daughter who is one of the wonders of the 
age. She is deaf, dumb and blind, her right 
limbs are paralysed, she is confined to her bed, 
cannot be moved much without being thrown 
into a fit—yet she will converse fluently with the 
mute alphabet, writes very legibly with her left 
hand, reads common writing on a paper or slate, 
or print (if the book be not too much worn), bv 
passing her fingers over the words. 8he will 
also distinguish the different colors of a varie¬ 
gated dress in the same way. She has wrought 
several pieces of crewel-work that would be a 
credit to any girl of her age, selecting and ar¬ 
ranging all the colors by feeling and using only 
her hand. ' She plays draft and backgammon ex¬ 
pertly. She knows when any one comes into the 
room by the jar of the bed (on which she con¬ 
stantly lies), and can in this way distinguish the 
different members of the family.— Plymouth Rock. 


JOHN BULL ON WHISTLES. 

As the train from Albany one day was ap¬ 
proaching a village station near Rochester, N. Y., 
the engine gaVe one of those long, loud, shriek¬ 
ing whistles, in which it sometimes delights, as if 
in very wantonness of power. “ Here we are 1” 
exclaimed a round-faced, easy “John Bull," 
destiaed for Rochester, and supposing he had 
arrived, proceeded to the door of the car to dis¬ 
embark. Finding his mistake, he returned to his 
seat, exclaiming: “ Well—it’s really very hodd 1 
I thought they only gave the big whistles at the 
large towns l "—Rochester Democrat . 


REPLY TO <( DARK SYBIL.” 


IT l. ODELL. 


You sak me, lev®, to thimk of (he®, 

Bat 0, how qmIim the request; 

Thy memory, dearest, is to me 
Of all Mb’s Joys the best. 

I’ll think of thee when shades of even 
Steal gently o’er the dying day, 

And eve lights up the fires of heaven, 

As sunlight fades away. 

I’ll think ef thee, when busy care 
Like storm-eioods dims my spirit light, 

Then theoghts of thee will seem like stars 
Of hope beyond the night. 

I’ll think of thee-m think-1’11 dream— 
My hopes will ever torn to the®— 

< And each new thought of thee will seem 
A glimpse of heaven to me. 


THE STROLLING ARTIST. 

BT EMMA LIU LEY. 

Count Yon Holstein was dead. Sincere 
mourners bad surrounded his deathbed, for he 
had been a kind master, and full well his faith¬ 
ful retainers realized their loss. But alas for 
the ties of kindred ! one little helpless daughter, 
whom it was agony to leave in her infancy to 
the guardianship of a stranger, was all the 
strong tie that bound him to earth! 

His had been a sad deathbed. He had not 
triumphed over earthly feeling; he had not 
gained a trust in the Holy One, which could 
leave tho little one to his care. He had sent for 
his oaly other relative, a cousin whom he had 
not seen since they were boys, and of whose 
character he knew nothing. The dying man 
had waited impatiently, during the two days 
which had elapsed after he was sure his kinsman 
might have come in' answer to his message, and 
few can imagine how long the sad hours of sus¬ 
pense had seemed to him. 

“ Ah, if Egbert Yon Holstein will bnt come 1 
if I can but have his solemn promise that he will 
endeavor ever to be as a faithful father to my 
little Therese!" he exclaimed again and again. 

His impatience availed nothing. Death came, 
and there was none save the true, loving, bnt 
powerless Ursula, the nnrse to whose care her 
dying mother had yielded her a few months be¬ 
fore, to receive his last directions concerning the 
little one. 

Two'days after, Egbert Von Holstein arrived, 
and as the faithful vassals looked on the stern, 
dark-browed man, their hearts misgave them. 
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He must be the guardian of little Therese, and 
their master for years to come. Those lowly 
but true-heaited men had indeed lost their best 
friend in the late connt. 

Yon Holstein was not wholly void of good 
feeling; but the world had used him roughly, 
and he had become very avaricious and, if his 
dark face did him justice, hard hearted. Evil 
thoughts had been presented to him since the 
death of his cousin; he had been battling with 
the tempter and his better self hod not, as yet, 
conquered. The vast property of the deceased 
count would be under his care. Must he still be 
poor ? O, how poverty galled his proud spirit! 
To be the owner of those vast estates I There was 
but one little child's life between him and their 
possession. How wildly his blood thrilled at the 
thought! The tempter had fairly entered his 
heart; we would not allow our imaginations to 
follow him there, to sketch the dark plans he 
proposed—but would not a knowledge of the 
presence of such an evil prompter have been a 
key to the fact that there was an unusual stern¬ 
ness resting on his brow, as he gloomily strode 
into Holstein ICastle ? 

During the weeks that followed, he stayed 
and dallied With the tempter! Ah, it was not 
well for thee, Egbert Yon Holstein! Thou 
shouldst not have wandered over that grand old 
castle and those noble domains ; thou shouldst 
not have admired those magnificent old paint¬ 
ings and tjiose numerous rare articles of vertu, 
to have gained strength for the conflict with 
evil. 

One day he had wandered far from the castle, 
when he chanced to wish for something he had 
left behind. He retraced his steps with more of 
rapidity and energy than he had manifested for 
weeks. He entered the castle by a postern gate, 
and was passing to his room, when he found the 
little Therese, asleep and alone. Did not a 
demon enter that room with him 1 What whis¬ 
pered to his heart so rapidly: u Now is your 
time. Some of the retainers saw you just be¬ 
fore you turned towards the castle, and no mortal 
has seen you since. How easy to suffocate that 
little child! You can do it in an instant; you 
need leave no mark, and none know of your be¬ 
ing in the castle V 9 

Ah, how rapidly the dark thoughts fly through 
his brain! See, the brow contracts still more ! 
His hand moves! Can aught save her 1 Look! 
the little one smiles in her sleep. She looks a 
very angel in her innocence and beauty. The 
stern, over-bending brow softens, and muttering 
almost audibly, “I will never murder for 
wealth/* the dark man passes on. 


There was some good in Yon Hol stei n' s 
heart, and for the time it had conquered. 
Had he been with the child more, her ram 
beauty and pretty, winning ways would have 
taught him to love her, and she would have been 
safe. But he still avoided her; he could only 
look upon her as something between him and 
happiness. He no longer wished her death; 1ft 
was very possible to place her where she seed 
not interfere with his prospects, and where she 
might also be happy. It would take a long time 
to tell of the many half feasible plans that he 
formed; but at length one was completed. 

There was an old castle belonging to the 
estate, standing many miles away from any 
human habitation. Here he resolved that aha 
should be brought up. Long and earnestly ha 
debated with himself as to whom he should 
place there, to take care of her. Strangers to 
him and to her, who never could tell her aught 
of herself, in consequence of their own ig¬ 
norance, he sought for earnestly. 

There was really more of kindness in the 
young man's heart for his sweet little relative 
than he would have acknowledged to himseH 
He shrank from taking her from the loving case 
of Ursula, to place her with strangers. If he 
could only trust to Ursula apd her jorthy hus¬ 
band Gottlieb, to keep his secret! He knew 
them sufficiently well to be sure that if he could 
induce them to promise the secrecy which he re¬ 
quired, they might be trusted; and he saw noth¬ 
ing to prevent his compelling them to do so, 
since they were but vassals. 

He said nothing to them on the subject till 
the child was lost. Days and weeks were spent 
in the search for her by die good servants of her 
late father, apparently aided by Von Holstein. 
At length, the search was given up as useless 
though Egbert directed all to watch every band 
of gipsies who should hereafter make their ap¬ 
pearance, since one had lately left there. 

There was nothing to prevent his coming in 
possession of the vast estates he had coveted. 
Then, when Ursula was grieving as for an only 
child, he informed her of its safety, assuring her 
that both her own and the child's life depended 
npon her secrecy. She had no choice, for she 
was wholly in his power. The subject onoa 
broached, details were soon settled. Gottlieb, 
Ursula and the little one were taken to the old 
castle of Waldenburg, which they found a for 
pleasanter place than they had dared hope. In¬ 
deed, one might readily consent to pass his life, 
with a chosen companion, away from general 
society, might he be surrounded by so beanfiifal 
a scene as the artist has pictured. 
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The old castle stands almost on the brink of a 
high, rosy precipice, and there are several mod¬ 
em buildings joined to the old round, central 
tower. At the foot of the precipice witids a 
road, np which Gottlieb and Ursula are now 
leisurely walking, and gazing about them, that 
they may become more folly acquainted with 
the beauties of their unsought home. The count 
has just left them—preliminaries are all settled, 
and this is to be their home for an indefinite 
number of years. It is early morning, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene is fascinating. As 
they look on the peacefol lake, with its bright 
waters and peaceful shadows; on the wild, lux¬ 
uriant shrubbery and noble trees; and on the 
distant but beautifully tinted mountains, while 
the beetling rock above hides from their view 
their castle home, they cannot regret the change 
in their prospects. The count has generously 
fitted up the rooms they wished, to suit their 
tastes, and selected a suite of rooms, which are 
to be re-furnished for Therese when she shall be 
old enough to wish them. Gottlieb has been 
directed to go to the nearest village, once every 
three months, to procure necessaries, when he 
may expect to hear from the count. 

No other intercourse are they to have with the 
world, but they love each other too well to fear 
unhappiness here. Ursula only mourns that her 
precious charge must be deprived of the educa¬ 
tion and society befitting her rank; bat reason 
tells her that for several years she can do as 
well for the child as the most accomplished 
teachers, and then, hope whispers that some 
way will be provided for her further advance¬ 
ment. 

Months and years glided on; the little family 
in the old castle was a very happy one. Gott¬ 
lieb and Ursula, in their love for each other and 
their darling little one, felt that they were blest 
beyond the common lot of mortals; and, if 
sometimes dark fears as to the future of their 
loved pet crossed their minds, they were met by 
a strong trust in the Father of the fotherless. 
Therese was a beautiful, merry-hearted child; 
she had never known a sorrow. She recollected 
no other home, and she certainly could wish for 
none more beautiful. On the bright days, she 
never tired of wandering amid the charming 
scdnery which surrounded them, and when 
gloomy weather kept her in-doors, she delighted 
in running over the many rooms in the old round 
building, where she never sought in vain for 
something to interest her. Four times each 
year Gottlieb went to the village, and never 
foiled to return with a multitude of luxurious 
articles from the count Nor was the education 
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of the child neglected. Ursula had been more 
the companion than servant of Therese*! mother 
from her early yean. She had shared in her 
lessons to snch an extent, with such a determi¬ 
nation to learn, that she was far better educated 
than many who have had all the advantages of 
high station. How the worthy dame now re¬ 
joiced that she had improved those opportuni¬ 
ties, for she was morbidly foarfol lest her little 
lady should be without accomplishments. 

Therese was blest in her companion; how 
much she loved those hours, and they were 
many, when she sat at the side of her good 
friend, conning some lesson, or learning some 
new stitch in embroidery, and was rewarded for 
her diligence by a story of her gentle mother, 
the Lady Alice. The count allowed Ursula to 
tell the little one of her mother, but the simple 
child knew not that she had other name than 
Lady Alice; and when she inquired of her 
father, for she read of the relation in her books, 
she was always met by some evasive reply. 

Let us look at the count during this time. 
Was he happy? Alas, no! He was called 
rich, he was feted and flattered till he was sick of 
society, and there was ever the feeling that 
nothing was rightfully his. He tried to stifle his 
remorse, by sending multitudes of eostly things 
to Therese; he was ever on the watch for some¬ 
thing she might valne. Sometimes he tried to 
form plans for seeming to find her, without hav¬ 
ing his guilt, in the matter of her disappearance, 
appear. Coild he not pretend to reclaim her 
from some band of gipsies, and present her to 
the world ? Alas, no! the child, bred under the 
eye of Ursula, could never pass for a gipsey. 
Meantime he, too, folt that she must be educated. 
He had sent her multitudes of books, without 
much thought as to whether she could use them; 
but when she was about ten years old, he sought 
a teacher. 

Good fortune throw Margaret Percy under 
his notice. 8he was a highly accomplished or¬ 
phan girl, who was obliged to seek a situation 
as a governess. He remained unknown to her 
in engaging her for the lonely situation, and she 
was carried there by night journeys, so that she 
was wholly ignorant of the part of the country 
to which she had been taken. 

How the good Ursula rejoiced at the arrival of 
the gentle Miss Percy, and the nice musical in¬ 
struments and multitudes of books which fol¬ 
lowed her! Now there seemed nothing for 
which to wish! Margaret found her new, quiet 
and beautiful home admirably suited to her chas¬ 
tened feelings. She soon learned to. love her 
| pupil, who was so* wholly ignorant on some sub- 
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jecis and so advanced beyond her yean on 
others, with an affection quite sisterly. 

One need but note those happy yean; every 
facility for learning was at their disposal, and 
there were no temptations to negligence. As 
Therese grew older, she was puzzled to know 
who might be the kind friend who more than 
anticipated her every wish; and Margaret, as 
she thought of the almost princely luxury 
which surrounded them, shared her curiosity. 
The unknown hereafter was the subject of many 
a conversation for the romantic girls, but Ursula 
preserved a strict silence on the subject. She 
was not tempted to reveal the secret; her loved 
child was happier, in her vain imaginings of the 
noble friend who was ever blessing her, than she 
could have been with a knowledge of the truth. 
The count, too, had been so ever generous and 
noble in his conduct towards them, that she 
could but view him kindly. 

Eight happy years of study glided by, and 
Margaret wished to return to the world. She 
felt that she must be almost alone there, but the 
longer she remained thus secluded, the more 
danger there was of her friends forgetting her; 
and she now realized that, though her strongest 
ties were broken when she left society, there 
were very many of whom she cherished recol¬ 
lections, and in whose memories she hoped she 
had retained a place. 

Margaret wrote to the unknown, informing 
him of her wishes, and also that she could he of 
little more use to his protege in her studies, as 
they had advanced together far beyond the 
point at which she stood when she came to the 
castle. In the ardor of her romantic feelings, 
she added a brief paragraph thanking him very 
earnestly for the very many facilities he had'* 
thrown in their path up the hill of science, 
and asking the blessing of Heaven upon him 
who had been so generpusly kind to two orphan 
girls. Therese added a postscript, expressing 
her own warm, grateful, enthusiastic feelings. 

What a blessing to the count was that letter! 
It gave him new life, new happiness. He would 
sae the two girls who expressed so much grati¬ 
tude, and confess to them his whole sin. He 
would ask but their pity for his miserable life of 
remorse, and then after reinstating Therese in 
her rights, he would leave for some distant 
country. How much happier he was, after 
making this resolution I and with him to resolve 
was to do. The same day he started for Wal- 
denbnrg Castle. 

He was received with a hearty welcome by the 
worthy Gottlieb and dome, who saw no traces of 
his former sternness iahis handsome face. They 


wen sure he had not oome for evO, and (hey 
would have hastened to call the young ladies, 
who were out walking, had he not requested the 
privilege of surprising them upon their ramble 
and introducing himself. He was astonished aft 
finding a young gentleman wafting with the 
girls. He could easily see; before they saW him, 
that both were slightly embarrassed; and be 
was almost unused by the quick coming Mushes 
on tiie beautiful fhce of Therese. 

When he advanced, giving his name and tell¬ 
ing them that he had been directed to them fay 
Madam Ursula, their embarrassment increased, 
for an instant. Margaret immediately regained 
her composure, and gracefully apologised for 
their perplexity by telling them that she had 
met none who could claim the tide of gentleman 
for eight yean, while her oompanhm had 
gained all her ideas of them from books and 
conversation with her. Therese was re-assured, 
and the four chatted gaily as they walked to the 
castle. When there, and Ursula added to the 
count’s self-introduction the fact that he had 
sent their books, etc., their embarrassment was 
renewed. They could not express their thanks 
satisfactorily to themselves; he begged them to 
cease trying, assuring them that he intended, 
ere long, to tell them something, which would 
convince them that they owed him no gratitude. 

But it is quite time the young gentleman, 
whom we, as well as the count, met so unex¬ 
pectedly, was introduced. He was a young 
American artist, travelling on foot m Germany, 
that he might sketch some of the beauftifal ex¬ 
cluded spots. He congratulated himself upon 
the sweet scene he had secured to himself this 
day, and resolved, if it were possible to repre¬ 
sent such rare beauty on canvass, that Therese 
should occupy the foreground of his picture. 

How excited the girls were, when they retired 
that night. Either arrival would have been a 
great event; but the coming of two such gen¬ 
tlemen at once was almost too much to allow 
them to retain their sober senses. Day after 
day, the four rambled among the beautiful scenes 
to which the girts were such competent guides, 
in a kind of dreamy happiness which aH knew 
could not he permanent, and which each dreaded 
to interrupt by referring to the future. 

At length, Ernest Holmes, the artist, felt the 
delicacy of his position too keenly to be longer 
silent He spoke to the count of his love for 
Therese, assuring him that he must leave her, 
unless he could have his (Sanction to his suit 
He knew their acquaintance had been brief; but 
to hearts amid the wilds of nature, time ought 
never to be reckoned in days, and he could give 
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•affietant testimonials of his good character and 
position in his own land. The eoont replied 
that they would join the ladies, as he had some¬ 
thing to say to them before considering his pro¬ 
posal. 

Then he nobly confessed, to them all, his 
Whole guilt. He did not try to make his sin 
seem lees, hot begged earnestly for the forgive¬ 
ness of Therese. Most willingly she accorded 
it, assuring him that he had advanced her best 
interests much further than be could have done 
by having her educated in the ordinary way. As 
for the property, there had been, and would be 
enough for both, and she wished him to take 
care of it still in his own name. Then Mr. 
Holmes's proposal was mentioned; bat I will 
not lengthen my stony by repeating dialogue/ 
Therese insisted that her vast property should 
be equally divided between her guardian and 
herself, and as she was going to America, none 
of his friends need know of her existence. He 
refused her offer point blank; he had been tor¬ 
mented long enough by living on another's 
right. In this, Margaret encouraged him; they 
had by some means learned their mutual love, 
spite of an unusual diffidence in the lover. 
Margaret assured him that the very large salary, 
which she had found no opportunity to spend, 
would be a fortune for them in America, whither 
foe proposed their going. 

Therese, seeing that her friends would be hap¬ 
pier thus, yielded her wishes, though she pri¬ 
vately said to her husband that her guardian 
would have oocasion to rejoice that he had so 
effectually taught her to make magnificent 
presents. 

Yon Holstein settled the property in Germany 
as soon as possible, and then the six, for the 
reader may bo sure that Gottlieb and Ursula 
were not left behind, came to the United States. 
The beautiful, accomplished bride of Ernest 
waa warmly welcomed by his friends. 

They are now fairly settled in their elegant 
American homes, and none ever regret the father¬ 
land, though the picture of Waldenburg Castle, 
with Therese in the foreground, sometimes calls 
tears to the eyes of Ursula, who proves a notable 
American housekeeper, relieving her mistress 
from all care. 


Decay of the Mind. —“The failure of the 
mhid in old age, in my opinion," says Sir Benja¬ 
min Brook, “ is often less the result of natural 
decay than of disuse. Ambition has ceased to op¬ 
erate; contentment brings indolence, indolence 
decay of mental power, ennui, and sometimes 
death. Men have been known to die of dsease 
induced by intellectual vacancy." 


THE GIP8EY MAID. 
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Hi the bright dawn of youth, 

When the lips utter truth, 

■re the heart hath yet learned deceit, 

0 would that the hour 
Had been fraught with the power 
Of re talcing me still at thy feet. 

Then the wild gipeey maid 
Would never have stayed, 

And afiur o’er the wide world roam— 

Through the haunts of mankind, 

Ever searching to find 
A nook, where the heart ftels at home. 

But the Bomanny child 
Had a heart dancing wild 
To the music that called her away; 

And though pleasant was the dream, 

By the dashing, bright stream, 

Her tjnt wee but pitohed tat a day. 

And when the pale youth, 

With his hearVfhll of truth, 

And hie brain fall of thought, seeks the gfeftt, 
Does he dream of the night, 

In the witching moonlight, 

He first met the dork gipeey maid? 


PAUL ELLIOT FORTUNE! 


BY MARY L. MBABT. 


“ I expected to hire a new bean for you this 
evening, girls, but he has disappointed me," said 
Mrs. Riven, as she approached the centre-table, 
at which were seated several young ladies, who 
turned with girlish curiosity to ask their boot ees 
for further particulars—all save Mice A gatha 
Bird, who continued turning over the book of 
engravings before her, with an air of perfect in¬ 
difference, yet not losing a syllable of the in¬ 
formation Mrs. Riven proceeded to give reepect 
mg the new bean. 

“ Yon have all seen the beautiful house lately 
erected on the next street below, I presume ? 
Well, that is owned by the gentleman in ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Paul Ellis, a rich old bachelor, who, 
after travelling half over the world, hat came to 
the determination of settling in onr town for the 
remainder of his life." 

“And of finding a wife among us, also, with¬ 
out doubt, poor old man! What a pity, since 
there is not the smallest chance of his success,” 
broke in roguish little Ida Pfercival, glaring 
very demurely at her companion. 

“ Of course not; who ever heard of a rich old 
bachelor getting a wife *" resumed Mn.Btven. 
" Yet such is the unacfpuntehle stupidity «f the 
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nee that they never seem aware of so palpable 
a fact; and this Mr. Ellis, though in other re¬ 
spects a sensible and intelligent person, is not in 
this a whit better than his compeers; fof he has 
the temerity to speak of domestic happiness as a 
blessing which has not hitherto been his, bni will, 
he hope, crown his latter days.” 

11 Infatuated man! he ought to be pat in 
a strait-jacket,” exclaimed Ida, again. “Do 
look up from those wonderfully interesting pic¬ 
tures, Agiih*, and favor us with your opinion 
of this monomaniac.” 

“ What are you all talking about ?” queried 
Agatha, as thus appealed to she raised her eyes 
from the engravings, and carelessly leaning her 
head on one hand, turned to Mrs. Rivers. “ Real¬ 
ly,* your friend, though absent, seems to create 
quite a sensation. But prithee, don't talk of his 
seeking a wife; if the poor old soul wants a 
nurse or a housekeeper, why does he qpt employ 
them at once ?” 

“ Poor old soul!” repeated Mrs. Rivers, with 
a merry twinkle of the eye; for she was too 
shrewd not to see through the well acted indif¬ 
ference. “Why, he is wealthy, Agatha, and 
young enough—I dare say not over forty at the 
most.” 

" Or say thirty-five; rich bachelors are never 
over thirty-five or forty,” said Agatha, drily. 
“ I'll wager, though, this Mr. What s-his-name is 
not a day under fifty-five or sixty.” 

“ Why, Agatha, have you seen him, or been 
dreaming of him, that you are so qxact as to his 
age ?” broke in Ida, again. “ O, depend upon it, 
girls, Aggy is going to set her cap for the rich 
old bachelor.” 

A peal of girlhood's ready laughter followed 
Ida's words, in the midst of which Agatha re¬ 
plied, tartly, “ You must judge me by yourself, 
Miss Perdval,” and walked loftily away. Ida 
regretted the effect of her playfal raillery, and 
the conversation was changed. 

Boon after the company dispersed, and Agatha 
Bird, with her grandmother, Mrs. Moriey, start¬ 
ed homewards, declining Mr. Rivers's escort, “ as 
the distance was short” It was soon evident, 
however, that Mrs. Moriey had a reason for de¬ 
clining, and that her hostess had been speaking 
to the matrons, as well as to the girls, of her tea 
.party; respecting her new acquaintance; for on 
reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Moriey 
aaid: 

“ Let ns turn down this street, Agatha. It is 
.not going oat of our way, and I wish to see the 
new house they are talking so much about.” 

M I saw it before it was quite finished, and it 
did not look like anything extraordinary,” said 


Agatha, carelessly. “ That is it, standing back 
from the street on the other corner.” 

“ Let us cross over,” said Mrs. Moriey. 

They did so, and a few paces brought them to 
the new house, round which the moon threw Ha 
brightest beams, as if kindly desirous to aid the 
aged eyes in their scrutinizing survey. It was a 
double house, its cream-colored walls and green 
abutters contrasting prettily; and with the beau¬ 
tiful garden surrounding it, it was a cheerful, 
inviting place, though, as the young lady said, 
nothing extraordinary, or deserving of praise. 

“ And very likely,” she added, “ its owner will 
turn out not to be so rich after all, though they 
talk as if he were a millionaire.” 

* “ But be may be rich enough without being a 
millionaire,” replied the elderly lady, as having 
concluded her observation, she resumed her 
walk. “ The place is not a palace, to be sure, 
but it is quite handsome. I should like to see 
you mistress of such a house, Aggy; and if Mr. 
Ellis has an income corresponding with his 
dwelling, I think he is worth captivating.” 

The yonng lady did not say that she also 
thought so, but her grandmother had no doubt 
of her concurrence. A few days passed, and 
nothing was seen of Mr. Ellis. 

“ Where does he busy himself? One bears of 
him, but never sees him,” said Mrs. Moriey to 
Mrs. Rivers, who was paying her a visit, and, of 
course, chatting of the rich old bachelor. 

“ 0, he has been too busy in fitting up his 
house to have time for visiting. But now he has 
it all nicely furnished, and has a housekeeper and 
a colored servant; as my husband told him yes¬ 
terday, his establishment was perfect—there was 
nothing wanting. ‘Yes, he answered, ‘there 
was one thing—that now having adorned the 
cage, he was waiting for a bird to fly into it.' ” 

“ Conceit is not the smallest of his possessions, 
I fancy,” said Agatha, to whom the eyes of the 
visitor were tamed. Bat no sooner had she de¬ 
parted, than the grandmother was startled by the 
sadden exclamation: 

“ Now, grandma, that is jnst the thing—Mrs. 
Rivers has given me an idea.” 

“ What does the child mean ?” queried the old 
lady, in utter bewilderment. 

“ Never mind till to-morrow, grandma; then 
you'll see, or rather hear something; trust me to 
succeed when I choose to try.” 

In furtherance of her purpose, Miss Agatha, 
the following afternoon, made up a little parcel 
of work, and took it to the seamstress, whom 
she occasionally employed. After giving direc¬ 
tions about the sewing, she rote to go, at the 
same time, remarking: 
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M Your little Ann does not look well to-day, I 
think, Mrs. B-. Has she been sick?” 

“ She can scarce ever be said to be well; she 
i* rather sickly, poor child,” replied the mother. 

“You confine her too much to the house, 
probably.” 

“Perhaps I do; bat most of the children 
about here are so bad I can't bear to have her 
play with them. So she seldom goes out except 
of an errand, or when I can spare time to take 
her out for a walk.” 

“ Suppose you allow her to come with me. I 
am going some distance, and it will do her good 
to be out this fine afternoon.” 

“ 0, Miss Bird, you are too kind,” said the 
gratified mother; “I'm afraid you would find 
her troublesome.” 

“ Not the least danger. She looks like a good 
little girl, and I love to amuse good children.” 

The overjoyed child was soon made ready; 
and taking her by the hand, and amusing her 
with talk suited to her infant years, the young 
lady led her through several of the principal 
streets in which she had scarcely ever been be* 
fore, and she was consequently surprised and 
delighted with everything that met her view. 

“ Come in here, .Aim,” 6aid Agatha, at last 
pausing at a confectioner's, “ 1 am ready hun¬ 
gry, and I dare say so are you.” 

They entered the store. Agatha ordering ice 
cream and sponge cakes, tripped up-stairs to the 
saloon, and took a seat beside a window which 
commanded a full view of Mr. Ellis's house on 
the opposite corner. She surveyed it leisurely, 
and came to the conclusion that it was really 
handsomer than she had imagined. As she gazed, 
two gentlemen came out on the portico, and after 
a little conversation, one took leave, while the 
Other, evidently the master of the house, went 
in, leaving the hall door open. Agatha's face 
brightened, as if this was the chance she had 
been hoping for; and turaiug to her little com¬ 
panion, who was enjoying the feast, she began: 

“ Were you ever in this street before, Anni e V* 

The child replied in the negative. 

“ Then you will like to look at the beautiful 
gardens on the other side. When you have eat¬ 
en your ice cream come to this window, and you 
can see far up and down the street.” 

The child gladly obeyed, and her eyes roving 
delightedly from one lovely spot to another, 
fixed themselves with a child's joyous admira¬ 
tion on Mr. Ellis’s garden. Agatha, who had 
expected this, listened smilingly to her merry 
prattle, told her the names of many of the flow¬ 
ers, and stimulated her curiosity till she grew 
eqger to have a closer view. 


“ Couldn't you go there, Miss Bird ? They 
wouldn't mind you,” she said, beseechingly. 

“ 0,1 should not like to do that, my little 
girl. I am not acquainted with the family that 
lives there. But yon don't see the prettiest part 
of the garden, Ann. Come a little nearer; now 
look down as far as yon can through the trees 
and bushes; now yon see the beauties.” 

The child uttered an exclamation of rapture; 
for it was a multiflora, with its countless clus¬ 
ters of delicately tinted blossoms, that met her 
gaze. 

“ Ah, if I only had one of the pretty hunches 
to take home to dear mother 1” she exclaimed, 
wistfully. 

“ I wish I could get yon one, Ann; but it can¬ 
not be. Come, let me tie your bonnet; it is 
time we were going home.” 

The little girl reluctantly obeyed; but ere she 
left the room, ran back to the window to take 
just one more glance at the object that absorbed 
her thoughts. 

“ I never thought anything could be so pretty,” 
she said, returning to Agatha, who was waiting 
at the door. 

“ It is very beautiful,” she replied. “ If you 
will promise to be satisfied, we will cross the 
street, and pass by the garden, so that you can 
have a better view of it.” 

The promise was given with a child's readi¬ 
ness ; and Agatha, exulting in the certain sno- 
cc88 of her scheme, took her by the hand, and 
they were soon slowly passing in front of the 
garden, the child peering eagerly over the iron 
railing, and breaking into a little shout of de¬ 
light, or holding her breath in the earnestness of 
her admiration. Agatha indulged her lingering 
pace, and was not sparing of her own expres¬ 
sions of pleasure in the lovely scene; for a 
quick glance at the mansion had caught sight of 
a manly form bending over a newspaper, the 
sudden rustle of which assured her that the 
child's gleeful exclamations had been overheard. 

“ There is the multiflora now in full view, lit¬ 
tle enthusiast,” she said, at length, in her sweet¬ 
est tones. 

The child looked for an instant, then raised 
her eyes beseechingly. 

“ I cannot see it well for that tree. If I could 
only go in and take one good look.” 

“ 0, but that would be very rude, my dear,” 
said the lady; bat Ann felt the hand that held 
hers relax its pressure, and she ventured to con¬ 
tinue her pleading. 

“Just one little minute. I wont go far, nor 
touch a single thing.” 

“ If I were sure I could trust you.” 
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" 0, indeed, indeed I wont” 

“Well, for one moment only, yon may go,” 
began Agatha, affecting to yield to her entrea¬ 
ties ; and the words had scarcely passed her lips, 
ere the delighted child bounded back to the gate, 
and httrriedly, though with cautious steps,- skip¬ 
ped along a broad winding path till she stood 
before an arbor overrun with the luxuriant multi- 
flora. 

She had scarcely reached it, when a gentleman 
emerged from the side door of the house, and 
came toward her. 

“ Don't be afraid, my little one,” he said, in a 
grave though kindly tone, as she turned to fly. 
“Did you wish to look at the flowers! Ton 
are quite welcome to go all through the garden, 
if you wish to.” 

“But the lady will be waiting for me, sir,” 
Agatha heard the child reply, as she glided into 
the garden, and seemingly unconscious of anoth¬ 
er's presence, called softly to little Ann. 

" Come, my child, your minute would extend 
to hours in this charming spot, I fear.” 

“But, Miss Bird, the gentleman said I might 
stay and—” 

“ The gentleman!” was repeated in a tone of 
surprise, but at the moment, Mr. Ellis, who had 
been partially concealed by a tall evergreen, 
came forward. The lady started, blushed (of 
course), and returned his very respectful bow 
with one of gentle dignity and reserve; then, in 
a ladylike way, apologized for. the intrusion, 
pleading in extenuation the little creature's eager 
desire to enter. “It is so difficult to refuse a 
child any gratification,” she added, with a win¬ 
ning smile. 

Mr. Ellis made a courteous reply, and turning 
to Ann, desired her to run about as she pleased, 
and see all that was to be seen. 

“I would rather stay looking at this,” she 
replied, timidly, unwilling to withdraw her gaze 
from the splendid vine that seemed at every in¬ 
stant more beautifol to her longing eyes. 

“ Would you like to have one of those pretty 
dusters 1” asked Mr. Ellis, kindly. 

“ O yes—yes, sir, I would rather have it than 
tttything," she returned, with trembling eager¬ 
ness, that made him smile somewhat sadly as he 
promised to give her one ere she left the garden; 
then bowing courteously to Agatha, begged the 
privilege of escorting her through the grounds. 
She assented, and as they slowly moved on, re¬ 
ferred to the promise he had made her little 
protege. 

“ The little creature will be oveijoyed ; for as 
we were sitting in the ice cream saloon opposite, 
she saw the multiflora, and wished she could 


have ope of the * pretty bundles of flowers * to 
take to her mother. Poor child! in her humble 
home she has little to amuse or interest her.” 

And she gave a short sketch of her humble 
companion in a tone of touching softness. Mr. 
Ellis's fine eyes expressed his appredation of 
her benevolence in bringing the sickly child out 
for a walk. 

' “ It is truly an angel's work that you have 
done this day, lady,” he said, earnestly. “Not 
merely in affording to this little friendless one 
an unaccustomed pleasure—though that was in 
itself an act if rare kindness—but in developing 
her innate love of the beautiftd, you have con¬ 
ferred a lasting, an inestimable pleasure.” 

Then seeing his companion avert her head, as 
if modestly unwilling to receive his commenda¬ 
tion, he changed the subject to one naturally 
springing from the scene around, and the pair 
made the tour of the garden in friendly conver¬ 
sation. Meantime little Ann, having satisfied 
herself with gazing on the object of her childish 
admiration, was flitting through the walks, stop¬ 
ping at almost every bush and flower, but not 
venturing to touch the blooming beauties. 

“ Come, Annie, your mother will be uneasy 
about you, I fear,” said Agatha, as she reached 
the gate in her pleasant promenade. 

Ann looked timidly at Mr. Ellis, fearfhl that 
he had forgotten his promise, but was quickly 
reassured by being desired to choose whatever 
cluster she fancied; and was almost wild with 
delight on receiving along with it several other 
flowers which she named as her favorites. 

“ Now, Annie, you must be a good child for a • 
year, after getting so lovely a bouquet,” said 
Agatha, playfhlly. “ But have you not forgot¬ 
ten to thank the kind gentleman !” 

Mr. Ellis replied kindly to the child's grateftil 
thanks, and presented to the lady a branch, of 
moss roses and mignonette, which she received 
with her most fascinating smile, and naively 
told him he had chosen her favorite flowers. 

“Indeed! They are mine, also.” And the 
gentleman's eyes spoke eloquently of the plea¬ 
sure which this similarity of tastes gave him. 

“ What splendid oleanders you have. Iff. 
Ellis!” she said (for he had told her his name), 
and with a charming mixture of girlish frank¬ 
ness and timidity, she murmured, “ I am tempted, 
since you are so generous of your floral beauties, 
to beg a few cuttings for my grandma. She is 
so partial to oleanders, and those she had died in 
the spring.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, professed 
that he should feel honored by being allowed to 
offer anything his poor garden contained; and 
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the lady repeating her acknowledgment, they 
parted, mutually pleased with the accidental 
tmeraew* 

Miee Agatha conducted her serviceable little 
companion home, as she had promised, then 
tripped lightly homeward to rejoice her grandma 
with fall details of her successful stratagem. 
The old lady’s pleasure was only equalled by 
her surprise. 

" It was a wonderfully cute plan, Aggy; you 
not only got acquainted with the old bachelor 
by its means, but you hare given him die im¬ 
pression that you are exceedingly kind-hearted ; 
and men of his age generally set a great value 
on that.” 

“ That was one reason why I took Ann; and 
besides, as she is such a moping thing, and her 
mother is not acquainted with any of our friends, 
there is no danger of any tattling about it” 

"And so you really like the man, my dear?” 
inquired the old lady, peering anxiously over her 
spectacles at her grand-daughter. 

"Yes—that is I really like his money, his 
house and garden,” returned Agatha, laughing. 
" They would reconcile me to a far worse look¬ 
ing person; for this Mr. Ellis is really what 
might be called handsome, and very gentlemanly 
in manners and appearance; not so very old, 
either—as Mrs. Riven says, probably not over 
forty. I had prepared myself to see an individ¬ 
ual very different from him, and was most agree¬ 
ably disappointed.” 

"Iam very glad to hear you say so, my dear 
child,” and the old lady looked as satisfied as if 
the matter were quite settled. "Ah! I was far 
from foreseeing this when your poor, dear moth¬ 
er left you an orphan to my care. And I have 
felt very uneasy about you many a time; for 
you know, Aggy, my small annuity will cease at 
my death, and the little I have been able to save, 
would be a poor provision for you. I do hope 
you and this rich old bachelor will make a match. 
Zf he only knows how to follow up the acquaint¬ 
ance thus commenced.” 

"It was a lucky thought about the oleanders, 
was H not, grandma ?” said Agatha. " There is 
a chance for him to follow up the acquaintance, 
if he desires to do so.” 

" But suppose he should not take advantage 
of it?” 

"Iam sure he will. But if he has not sense 
enough to do so, I must tax my ingenuity to 
devise some other plan, for I am resolved not to 
lose this chance—such a one does not often 
offer.” 

Could Paul Ellis only have overheard this 
conversation as he sat at the same hour in his 


cool, elegantly furnished parlor, looking out 
upon the fair garden, bathed in sunset dyes, and 
conjuring up visions of the future as rosy and 
sweetly beautiful as the scene on which he gazed 
dreamily! The vague fancies that had been 
wont to float mistily before his mental vision at 
that calm, lonely hour, now assumed a tangible 
form; and in bis frill, deep tones he unconscious¬ 
ly murmured "Agatha,” or "Aggy,” till the 
name that had at first sounded harshly, became 
sweet and pleasant, because belonging to one 
who now absorbed his thoughts. He saw again, 
in imagination, the graceful figure in its light 
summer dress, gliding by his side through the 
garden paths, and fancied how it would be worn 
she mistress of the home which to Mm seemed 
desolate with all its beauty. 

True, she was not beautiful, hut that mattered 
not—she was pretty and ladylike, that was suffi¬ 
cient for him; he had a horror of your beauties* 
they were apt to be vain and silly. She Was 
past the first bloom of youth, too, that was Still 
another recommendation; for Paul Ellis was not 
of that class of old bachelors who fall in rap¬ 
tures with sweet sixteen. Though he was not 
old—his real age fell far short of forty,—he felt 
that he was no longer a young man, and he re¬ 
quired as a wife a woman of mature mind—not 
a romping or sentimental school girl. 

Certainly, Miss Agatha Bird was the very one 
for him, exactly to his taste in every respect— 
more than all in the active, though unostenta¬ 
tious, goodness df heart, which, in his estima¬ 
tion, was the crowning grace of wbmanhood. 
How touching was that simple act of kindliest 
to the little girl, whom, clean and neat as was her 
attire, few young ladies would make the com¬ 
panion of their walk. Many will give a calico 
frock or a loaf of bread to the child of poverty, 
but few think of procuring for it an hour of inno¬ 
cent pleasure, that will brighten its dreary lot, 
and animate the drooping heart, wMch seems 
heir only to penary and neglect. 0, Agatha 
Bird was indeed a jewel! Happy the man who 
could win her for his own! Ah! if he could be 
so fortunate!—if, tormenting doubt, why should 
it intrude to dispel his pleasing dream ? 

The next day Agatha was unable to settle 
herself to any occupation or amusement She 
would put a few stitches in her embroidery, then 
throw it down wearily, saunter up and down the 
little parlor, pick up a book and glance vacantly 
through* its pages, then stand at the window 
looking out intently, and finally with a yawn or 
pant, return to her work-table. Mrs. Moriey 
looked up from her knitting now and then, as if 
in wonder. At last she spoke: 
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“A person would imagine yon are expecting 
to see Mr. Ellis this morning." 

“ If I do not expect him, I at least expect a 
messenger from him; it is strange he is so tardy 
in sending." 

Mrs. Morley's eyes opened wider with amaze¬ 
ment, and she exclaimed: 

“ Yon rarely do not fancy that he will send an 
oleander, my dear ?" 

“ I snrely do. If he has any sense at all, he 
will know how to do that; I am quite certain he 
will." 

There was silence for a time, then Agatha, 
looking back from the window, triumphantly 
exclaimed: 

" Behold the truth of my intuitive perception 
of his disposition." 

The grandmother peeped through the blind, 
and saw a boy coming up the street with a fine 
oleander in frill bloom. 

" How could he have known where to send 
It V* asked she, dubiously. • 

“ O, I took care to mention your name several 
times during our conversation, and any one could 
give him your direction. See! I am right—the 
boy is coming up the steps. I must open the 
door myself; for that stupid Peggy would ask a 
hundred questions." 

So saying, she hastened to the street door. 
The boy was the bearer of a note also to Mrs. 
Morley, which was perused while he was con¬ 
veying the plant to its destined position in the 
garden. It was brief, but courteous in the ex¬ 
treme, begging Mrs. Morley to do the writer the 
honor of accepting the oleander; and further, 
requesting the privilege of being allowed to call 
that evening and pay his respects. 

" The old bachelor believes in taking time by 
the forelock,” said Agatha. 

"So much the better, my dear," responded 
the well pleased grandmother; and a favorable 
answer was returned to the note. 

That evening beheld three persons seated in 
Mrs. Morley's parlor in the happiest frame of 
mind imaginable. Conversation went’on briskly 
between the old lady and her guest, while Miss 
Agatha acted the part of a modest, retiring 
young lady to perfection. When she did speak, 
her well chosen words and carefully modulated 
tones increased her power over the already smit¬ 
ten bachelor; and when he departed it needed 
no seer to foretell that that call would prove the 
harbinger of many others. It was midsummer 
when the acquaintance began. As autumn 
waned, Agatha impatiently awaited the declara¬ 
tion which she was assured would soon greet her 
willing ear; and the old dame grew chagrined 


at the unaccountable delay. As to Paul, ev ery 
visit to his charmer for the last fortnight had 
been made with the intention of propounding 
the important question; but somehow his cour¬ 
age always failed. 

At length the decisive period arrived. It was 
a rainy, blustering November day, and having 
spent the morning musing in his study, he set 
out, afrer dinner, to call at Mrs. Morley'e. The 
rain was falling heavily, but that was in his fa¬ 
vor, for there would be no interruption from 
visitors; and Mrs. Morley had told him that in 
stormy weather she generally kept her room; so 
he anticipated a lengthy tete-a-tete with Agatha, 
during which his fate should be decided. Full 
of these thoughts, he reached the house, and 
rapped; but no one came to give him admit- 
tance. He turned the knob, and finding the 
door unfastened, let himself in. In doing so, 
he made more noise than was necessary, in or¬ 
der to announce his entrance, but the heavy ram 
probably prevented the sound being noticed; for 
though the back parlor door was partly open, no 
one came out, and the voices of both ladies were 
plainly distinguishable. His own name uttered 
by the younger lady induced him to pause in the 
entry. They were speaking of him; he would 
learn how he stood in their estimation ere he 
committed himself by a proposal. Eagerly he 
listened for the grandmother's slow reply. 

" Bat, Aggy dear, I sometimes think that we 
may be mistaken in regard to his intentions. 
Some men will visit a house year afrer year 
merely to pass away their time, though Mr. 
Ellis does not seem like such a man." 

“ O, old bachelors are mostly old fools, and I 
dare say he is no better than the rest," returned 
Agatha, pettishly. 

Could he credit his ears 1 Was that indeed 
his gentle, modest, sweet voiced Agatha ? Smil¬ 
ing, half bitterly, at the discovery, he stood de¬ 
liberating whether his wisest coarse was to depart 
noiselessly, and send a brief note to explain the 
abrupt cessation of his visits, when he was start¬ 
led by Agatha's next words: 

" But now tell me, grandma, what better thing 
can we do with that girl? If she is not the 
daughter of our Paul Ellis, she is at any rate 
some connexion of his, and I would not have 
him know it for the world; for he is just fool¬ 
ish enough to think of bringing her op as a lady 
if he were to know about her, and that I should 
never permit; I am determined she shall never 
live in my house." 

" Very likely," thought Paul; "but what can 
be this mystery ?" and impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, he moved nearer the room. 
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“ Well, it seems very odd,” responded Mrs. 
Morley; “ though to be sore, when I think about 
it, I seem to remember that Mrs. Lee told me the 
girl's name was Margaret Ellis, or something 
like it, when I took her to bring np; but never 
calling her any other name bat Peggy since, I 
almost forgot that she had any other.” 

Agatha interrupted the loquaeioas speaker with 
fretful impatience. 

”1 tell yon, grandma, there can be no doubt 
about the name; for when I took her up to the 
garret, as she persisted that Mr. Ellis must be 
her father, I asked her for the book she had 
mentioned; and there, true enough, was written, 
* From Paul Ellis to his wife Margaret;' and on 
the same page, in a woman's hand, was a date— 
I forget precisely what—as the birthday of * Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Paul and Margaret Ellis.' 
When she goes to sleep to-night I must look 
over her things, for nothing that bears that name 
shall she take oat of the house; and as for her 
staying here, it is out of the question.” 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you must have 
your own way; and perhaps it is the safest 

course. So you may write to Mrs. T-about 

her. I have no donbt she will be willing to take 
Peggy; for she will be handy, not only daring 
the voyage, bat after they reach California.'' 

“ Mrs. T-leaves next week, does she not V ' 

“ Yes; on Tuesday, she said.” 

“ Then we must keep the young lady within 
doors in the interim,, and once she is gone we 
may hope to be rid of her forever. For a greater 
security I shall mark her things with some other 
name, so that she will have no proof of her as¬ 
sertions regarding Paul Ellis in future.” 

So saying, Agatha began her note to Mra. 

T-, and for a short space no sound was 

heard, save the rapid gliding of her pen over the 
paper, and the click of her grandmother's knit¬ 
ting needles. The unsuspected listener mean¬ 
while leaned against the wall, composing him¬ 
self, ere he should make hid presence known. 
At the name of Margaret Ellis he had turned 
deadly pale, and a tremor, as of some powerful 
emotion, shook his frame; but at the dose of 
the colloquy indignation mastered every other 
feeling, and he was sorely tempted to rush in 
and overwhelm the pair with well-merited invec¬ 
tive. But he restrained himself; and it was with 
a calm, though still pale countenance, that he at 
last rapped lightly, and poshing back the door 
at the same time, revealed himself to the aston¬ 
ished and bewildered ladies. They both started 
nervously. 

“Bless me!” ejaculated the wonder-stricken 
old dame, while Agatha, recovering her presence 


of mind, with a polite greeting, drew an arm¬ 
chair near the blaring fire. 

Declining the proffered seat, Mr. Ellis, in as 
composed a manner as he could assume, said: 

“ Ladies, I ought, perhaps, to preface with an 
apology the confession that I have been a listen¬ 
er to your conversation. There are occasions, 
however, when nature triumphs over principle 
and good breeding. As this is one, I deem my- 
! self excusable. The child,”—his voice faltered, 
and his forced calmness gave way, as in a husky 
whisper, he added, “ I most see her.” 

Mrs. Morley sat gazing upon him, as if sud¬ 
denly struck dumb. Miss Agatha, overpowered 
by conflicting emotions, and feeling that her 
hopes were at an end, covered her mortification 
by seeming to sink into a deadly swoon. 

“I must see the child of whom you have 
spoken, without delay, Mrs. Morley,” repeated 
Mr. Ellis, maintaining by a violent effort his 
self-command. 

Bnt as well might he expect an answer from 
an Egyptian mummy as from the astonished 
woman; and unable to restrain bis impatience 
longer, he darted np the stairway, and untying a 
cord by which the garret door was fastened? be¬ 
held a child crouched upon a small bed in one 
corner of the gloomy room. On hearing the 
door open, she buried her head in her lap, so 
that she did not know who entered; and before 
speaking to her he cast his eyes around the 
dreary, unfurnished garret, till espying a worn, 
though richly bound book lying upon the bed, 
he took it up, and with nervous fingers tamed 
over its leaves. 

It was the volume of which Agatha had spok¬ 
en ; and as his eye fell upon the record, traced 
in a delicate female hand, he kissed the writing 
with almost reverential affection, while an ex¬ 
pression of mournful tenderness overspread his 
countenance. Then advancing, he laid his hand 
gently on the girl's shoulder. She sprang np 
tremblingly, bnt on seeing him, surprise banished 
all other feelings. 

“ Do you know me, my little girl ?” be asked, 
in a kindly tone. 

“ No, sir,” she answered, regarding him some¬ 
what timidly. 

“ Come to the window. I want to talk with 
yon a little while.” 

He led her to the window, near which was a 
small trunk, on which he sat, and drawing her 
down beside him, he scanned her features mi¬ 
nutely. For a time he was silent from painfal 
emotion. 

In truth, she was a pitiable sight Trembling 
with cold, her short hair falling forward on her 
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tear-stained face, her eyes swollen and inflamed 
from long weeping, she presented a mournful 
picture of childhood, forlorn and distressed. 

“ What is your name, my child 1" at length he 
inquired. 

"Margaret Ellis, sir." 

" Where is your father V 9 

With drooping head, she replied that she did 
not know. 

" How long is it since you last saw him V ’ 

" I never saw him, sir/’ was the reluctantly 
spoken answer. 

"And your mother V 9 

The question was put in a tone that seemed to 
touch the child’s heart, mid with fast falling tears, 
she replied: 

" 0, sir, my mother has been dead this long, 
long time 1” 

“ Did you always live in this city t" was the 
next query. 

“ No, sir. I only came here with Mrs. Mor- 

ley. We used to live in G-, and after my 

mother died, Mrs. Lee took care of me till Mrs. 
Morley took me to bring np.” 

" How long ago was that !” 

"About four years I heard her say a few weeks 
ago.” 

" You go to school, I suppose !” 

" O no, sir, I don’t get time; for I have all 
the rough work about the house to do.” 

"And why are you up here in the cold such a 
day as this ?” 

In a frightened whisper—for she had been for¬ 
bidden to mention the subject—the girl answer¬ 
ed that in dusting the front parlor that morning, 
she had opened a beautiful new book, which she 
read was presented to Miss Agatha by Paul 
Ellis. She gave a cry, which Miss Agatha over¬ 
heard, and on being told that Paul Ellis was her 
father’s name, and that the gentleman who wrote 
that must be her father, Miss Agatha questioned 
her sharply, and shut her up in the garret for her 
impertinence. There she had since remained, 
cold, hungry and weeping. 

A bitter, scornful smile curled Mr. Ellis’s lip 
as he thought of the young lady’s tender com¬ 
passion for " the poor little creature,” through 
whom he had made her acquaintance; but with¬ 
out dwelling on this, he asked the little girl if 
■he had anything belonging to her deceased 
mother. 

She replied that she had, and on his rising 
from the trunk, she took therefrom a small box, 
Which she placed confidingly in his hands. It 
contained a few trinkets, and a letter bearing his 
name, which he opened eagerly, and having read 
the commencement, with a burst of emotion he 


drew the child to his heart, endaiming with ear¬ 
nestness : 

" My child 1 my own Margaret's child!—thank 
God, I have discovered you 1” 

She clung to him with a tightening grasp; for 
just then, Mrs. Morley, urged by her inc ens ed 
grand-daughter, appeared, protesting against tlns 
nn warrantable conduct. But Mr. Ellis, subdu¬ 
ing his emotion, calmly assured her that words 
were useless; he had found his daughter in her 
house asd she should depart with him; but as 
he never intended his child should toil for her 
daily bread, he would remunerate the lady for 
her board and clothing. Then Margaret having 
by his desire donned her old bonnet and shawl, 
he took her by the hand and descended the 
stairs, she clinging to him fearfully till he dosed 
the house door behind them. He conducted her 
into a store dose by, and procuring a cab, they 
were soon driven to the house which Ag at h a 
Bird had hoped soon to enter as a bride. Anx¬ 
ious as he was to learn something of the child's 
history, he would not harrow up her feelings by 
touching on the subject, but exerted himself to 
enliven her daring the repast which was soon 
made ready, after which, exhausted by the trou¬ 
ble and excitement of the day, she fell into a 
deep slumber. But sleep visited not the father 
that night. Memory’s spell was upon him, and 
he sat musing on the early blighted dreams of 
love and happiness. 

Yean before, when finishing his collegiate 
course at Yale, he woood aad won a fair young 
girl, an orphan, with no near kindred, to whom 
his love came as the sunlight of her existence. 
Their marriage was private; for well he knew 
his father would not sanction it; but with the 
rashness of impetuous youth, he took the irre¬ 
vocable step, trusting for after-pardon. He took 
board for himself and bride at a neighboring 
farmer’s, until the conclusion of his term, when 
he resolved to return alone to his father's home, 
reveal what he had done, and obtain permission 
to return for his bride. To Margaret, also, this 
seemed the best course, and buoyed up with an¬ 
ticipations of a speedy reunion, they parted-*-* 
parted to meet no more on earth. 

The very day of Paul’s arrival at home, hie 
father accidentally discovered his secret through 
a brief letter penned by his son to inform hie 
wife of his safe arrival. Mr. Ellis was dismayed 
for a moment, but his plan was soon formed* 
He was a man of iron resolution, yet of the most 
consummate policy; little scrupulous as to the 
means by which he might obtain his end. That 
evening as they sat together, aad Paul was sum¬ 
moning resolution to reveal his secret marriage. 
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Ms fluher spoke of some business affttrs in In- 
die, which required the presence of a responsible 
agent, and proposed that his son should be that 
a ge nt , promising to make over to him the large 
amt involved, which would render him inde¬ 
pendent. The crafty father represented that the 
Imsftiess would not require more than one or two 
years, and it was a good opportunity for making 
money and seeing something of the world, add¬ 
ing in a jocular way, that a friend of his was 
tfready thinking of bringing about a match be¬ 
tween his daughter and Paul, bnt that he could 
never entertain the idea of a youth fresh from 
college marrying. 

After this, Paul could not venture to reveal his 
marriage, but after much painful reflection, con¬ 
futed to accept his father's offer. Though he 
grieved at the thought of leaving his loved Mar¬ 
garet for so long a time, yet with the buoyancy 
df youth, he imagined it would soon be past, 
and that then a lifo of comfort and happiness 
would be theirs. Bd wrote to his wife a long 
mid persuasive letter, which his father took care 
Should not reach its destination; and instead 
hereof she received a few hurriedly written 
Ones, purporting to be from Paul, in which he 

directed her to set out immediately for G-, in 

a distant State, and there await his arrival. She 
was particularly cautioned to inform no one of 
her intentions on leaving, and not to write to him 
If he should not reach G-at the time he an¬ 

ticipated, as he would not be at his father's. 
This letter, which contained a liberal sum of 
money for her jonrney, completely deceived poor 
Margaret, who, intent only in following its direc¬ 
tions, started the next day for Q-. There 

the little Margaret was born; and then, after pa¬ 
tiently expecting her husband till hope became a 
mockery, she died, leaving in her daughter's 
keeping a few trinkets, which she knew, if she 
eyer chanced to meet her father, would be recog¬ 
nised by him as his own gifts; and a letter, in 
Which she touchingly recounted her disappoint¬ 
ment, her anxieties, her toils and sufferings. 

The feelings of Paul when, on reaching the 
form-house to have a parting interview with his 
wife, he heard of her sudden and unexplained 
departure, may he imagined. After lingering to 
the last possible moment in hopes of receiving 
some message from her, ho left with the farmer's 
wife a letter, and a considerable sum of money, 
to be given to her if she returned, and with a 
heavy heart embarked for Calcutta. Several 
years elapsed ere, having brought affairs to a 
successful issue, he again beheld his native land. 
Again he sought New Haven, to renew his in¬ 
quiries for his lost wife. His former hostess 


produced a carefully preserved scrap of newspa¬ 
per, and pointed to one in the list of deaths. 
“ It is her name and age, poor dear!" she said, 
sorrowfully. The name or date of the paper 
could not be learned, as the fragment had been 
brought from New Tork around some purchase. 

His fondest hopes forever blasted, Paul Ellis 
resumed his wanderings. The sadden death of 
his fhther rendered him affluent, and after jour¬ 
neying for years in his own and foreign lands, 
he finally made his permanent home in the city, 
in which he was destined to discover the child of 
his still regretted Margaret. There he was taken 
for an old bachelor, as he did not think it neces¬ 
sary to recount his unfortunate marriage, save to 
Agatha Bird, to whom he intended to confide it 
ere asking her to be his wife. 

As for that young lady, her disappointment 
and chagrin were excessive when she found her 
confident expectations baffled; bnt she found 
some consolation in the money her grandmother 
received, according to promise, from Mr. Ellis, 

. and in giving out that she declined receiving his 
addresses when she found he was a widower! 
Mr. Ellis only smiled on hearing this. Happy 
in the instruction and companionship of his 
newly found daughter, he no longer deemed his 
home lonely or desolate. As the girl grew up, 
blooming, happy and intelligent, he sometimes 
indulged himself with a retrospective view of 
the past, and thankfully recalled the “rainy 
day," on which, by his apropos visit to Mrs. 
Morley's, he lost a wife, who would have mads 
his old age anything bnt happy, and found an 
affectionate, tender and amiable daughter. 


A HEALTHY OCCUPATION. 

Some years since a committee was appointed 
in Paris to investigate tho influence on the pub¬ 
lic health of the stench generated by the work¬ 
shops of the “ Knackers.” The occupation of 
the knackers consists in “the conversion of 
dead hones to useful purposes''(!). In one 
establishment, that of Montfaucon, no fewer 
than from twelve to fourteen thousand horses 
are disposed of annually, and as a consequence, 
the air in and about it is constantly charged 
with effluvia from animal remains in every pos¬ 
sible state of decomposition. The committee 
reported in every examination made of this and 
similar establishments, that while the atmosphere 
was most “offensive and disgusting," there 
were no facts to show that it was unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it was inferred that this and 
other callings, which expose to animal effluvia 
in its utmost intensity, were conducive to health. 
During the prevalence of an epidemic fever, it 
was observed that not one case occurred among 
the great number of workmen in the Montfaucon 
establishment, and fewer in the neighborhood 
than in similar localities in other parts of the 
city .—Foreign Correspondence of Boston Post* 
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BY JOHN D. PRESCOTT. 

“ You’d better take an umbrellasuggested 
mine host. 

" A umbrell aint never no barm raound here;” 
officiously interposed the hostler. 

I looked round me. A glorious October sun 
was rising above a ridge of the mountain. The 
morning vapors creeping lazily up the heights, 
kissed his half hid disk, and dissolved into trans¬ 
lucent air. Not a cloud specked the sky. The 
atmosphere was as mild, and warm as could be 
expected after a night’s embrace of the valley 
mist. Everything betokened one of those beau¬ 
tiful balmy early-autumn days, in which, I trust, 
discriminating reader, you delight as much as I. 
By what species of local divination, mine host 
and his clodpated ally augured the expediency 
of an umbrella, I was at a loss to determine. My 
feelings revolted against insulting such a morn¬ 
ing, by sight of the obnoxious article; and so,. 
with a hasty adieu, and a scowl at Jim for his 
clownish insinuations against the perfectness of 
God’s handiwork, I was driven to the quay. 

Were you never on Lake Champlain at early 
morning, when the fresh sunbeams glancing 
across the dewyjiills pour over one shore a 
golden flood, and immerse the other in the gloom 
of night; when the struggling mist crawling 
slowly upward through the dales, discloses the 
seasonable cowboy with his silent herd, and 
when the only sound that breaks the stillness, is 
the plashing of the water under the steamer’s 
paddles, or the winding of the early breakfast 
horn, as it echoes among the solitary hills ? 

Then have you not yet exhausted the resources 
of your country’s poetry. There are no finer 
views in American scenery, than those which 
this beautiful lake presents. Its sinuosities ren¬ 
der it picturesque, its associations romantic, and 
its soaring hills invest it with sublimity. There 
is not a rood of land on either shore, which is 
not eloquent of revolutionary days. Over these 
vast undulations, the audacious Stark roved, 
with his corps of rangers, making impudent re- 
connoissances, intercepting straggling foes, and 
betraying a penchant for doing harm, which 
made that hero an especial object of solicitude to 
his enemies. These solitudes once echoed with 
the thrilling strains of bugles, as the glittering 
pageant which followed the unfortunate Burgoyne 
harried splendidly to destruction. It was that 
army’s burial march, and the primeval woods 
echoed its funeral requiem. Recollections like 
these come crowding upon the memory, and add 


the attractiveness of historic interest to the scene* 
by which you glide. It requires no omuaal 
activity of fancy to array these yet primitive 
hills in glittering uniforms and glancing bayon¬ 
ets, hear the sharp repercussion of musketry, 
and conoeive flotillas of batteaux gliding nois e 
lessly and mysteriously within the shadows of 
the impending bluffs. 

I was amusing myself in some such imaginings 
as these, when my ear was greeted by the most 
enthusiastic, “Haow de dew,” that ever burnt 
from a Yankee throat I looked up, and behalf 
stretched over my shoulder, a neck of Roeinaar 
tic proportions, and a face which I had no diffir 
culty in recognizing as the property of a M coin 
natyve,” who had been astonishing a crowd ef 
gaping auditors in mine host’s bar-room ths 
preceding evening. 

“ Pretty as a pictur, I swaow, aint it V’ 

I was surprised at so much appreciation of 
natural beauty in so uncouth a subject, but pre¬ 
ferring to be left to my meditations, answered 
rather abruptly, when turning to a little French’ 
man who stood near, he repeated his ejaculation. 

“ Yes, tres bien, ver mooch fine, but veu shall 
ve have ze dejeuner , se vat yeu call breakfast, 
hey ? I have ver mooch painl” 

The Yankee was evidently mnch disgusted at 
the small Frenchman’s incongruous style of ad¬ 
miring things, and being bent on indulging Jos 
loquacity, turned to me again. 

“ Goin’ threw the lake ?” 

“ No I” 

“ P’raps you’re goin* tew Berlington !" 

“ No!” 

“ To St. Albans, it’s likely ?” 

" No 1” 

“ Maybe yew*re baound tew Ty ?” 

“ Ty ” was the talisman that instantly opened 
my lips to that Yankee’s pertinacity. The ap¬ 
propriate abbreviation breathed a spirit of affec¬ 
tion for the time-hallowed old citadel, which de¬ 
lighted me. I answered that I was going to 
“ Ty,” and, eager to obtain any information in 
regard to the interesting locality, inquired if he 
was acquainted with the spot. 

“Know Ty? I may say that I riz like a 
sphenix, aout of its ashes. Why, stranger, if I 
was goin to land, I could pint aout to ye, within 
tew feet, the actewal spot where Ethan Alim 
fust landed on the York Shore.” 

This extraordinary accuracy of information 
interested me. Such minuteness I was con¬ 
vinced could only be the result of constant habi¬ 
tude with scenes so replete with historic associa¬ 
tions, and early familiarity with local traditions. 

I therefore regarded my “ cute ” friend as an in- 
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valuable acquisition, and was not a little abashed 
when subsequent experience and reflection assur¬ 
ed me that he had availed himself of the largest 
poetic license, and relied with surprising audacity 
upon the obscurity of antiquity, to inflict upon 
my credulity, a'narrative utterly mythical. I 
subsequently learned, that to do the .marvellous, 
was part of his profession, and was consoled up¬ 
on the principle of the old saw, about "misery 
loving company," by die assurance that many a 
wiser man than I had been “ done " by this mir¬ 
acle of cuteness. 

1 had long forgotten my Yankee informant, 
and was leaning over the railing, in unfeigned 
admiration of the constantly varying picture, 
when Tie-con-de-ro-ga, reverberated from stem to 
stern, through the handsome steamer. TJie rich, 
sonorous syllables, to which I am convinced, 
only the stentorian lungs of a Champlain steam¬ 
boat captain can give frill effect, made every 
cranny vocal. Just ahead was a little pier, ex¬ 
tending several rods into the lake. Upon its ex¬ 
tremity was bnilt a small station house, and near 
by stood a flag-staff, around which was gathered 
a waiting group. The bell rings, the gangway 
Is opened, the plank thrown, and—step quickly, 
my friend, the boat is not made fast—here we 
are on ground hallowed by the most vivid re¬ 
membrances of foe days that tried men's souls. 

From the pier, the distance to the ruins is 
about half a mile. A wretched road winds off 
the bluff, and conducts to a point, from whence 
the plateau on which stand the fortifications is 
easily accessible. As I floundered through the 
highway, I reflected that if the redoubtable Allen 
achieved his famous conquests through mud 
like this, the world had given him credit for but 
half his laurels. Mine host's suggestion in re¬ 
gard to the umbrella recurred to me, and the 
species of induction by which he had argued its 
practicability were obvious. Nothing but the 
contumaciously " rainy season," could evidently 
have caused such a slough. 

Instead of following the road, which bending 
around a slope, passes for some distance within 
a few foot of foe rear works (foe farmer drives 
his team within a biscuit toss of what was once 
a parapet, bristling with muskets, and hot with 
blazing ordnances), I turned to the left, and as¬ 
cended foe heights by a shorter bnt more difficult 
path. On one side of foe narrow way rose a 
massive wall, in some places as smooth and firm 
as when last plumbed by the masons, but in 
others sadly torn and disfigured; a circumstance 
which a well built stone fence, a few feet distant, 
very satisfactorily accounted for. The ground 
was strewn with rocks, which had tumbled from 


their places, and blocked up the way. I finally 
reached the plain, and stood, perhaps on the very 
spot, where eighty years ago, the bewildered 
sentinel snapped bis fhsee, harmless from long 
disuse, at the audacious hero, who “ faced foe 
tempest, and deserved the name of king." 

The field presented an incongruous scene of 
dilapidated cellars and crumbling walls, from 
the midst of which arises a tall gray ruin, whose 
tall outline immediately attracts the attention. 
It is a portion of the old barracks, whose solid 
masonry has jet withstood foe ravages of time, 
and the spoliations of neighboring farmers. It 
is to be regretted that foe regularly hewn rocks 
of Ticonderdgamake such excellent stone fences. 
This unfortunate peculiarity gives them an es¬ 
sential value in the eyes of the husbandman, who, 
like everybody else in this fast age, is ready to 
sacrifice whatever is venerable to the single con¬ 
sideration of utility. In an American, regard 
for the deeds with which his country's history 
teems, should save these old walls from mutila¬ 
tion. I approached this yet vigorous relic with 
feelings of unmingled respect. It was once the 
officers' quarters, and the decrepit old veteran 
who formerly explained the rains to visitors was 
in the habit of pointing out foe further door on 
the left on the upper row, as the place where the 
Commandant De la Place appeared, when Col¬ 
onel Allen bade him such an affectionate good 
morning. At that time, this entrance was reach¬ 
ed by a flight of wooden stairs, attached to the 
outside of foe building, all traces of which were 
long ago obliterated. The roof of this structure 
is gone, and one end has partly fallen in, but foe 
rest is comparatively well preserved. At one ex¬ 
tremity a tall chimney-stack stands up boldly 
against the sky, and constitutes a prominent fea¬ 
ture in the scene. The windowless apertures 
stare dismally, and foe tottering rocks in jagged 
relief, present a picture of decay, mournfully 
significant of the ravages of the inflexible de¬ 
stroyer. In front is the parade, now strewn with 
rocks, and rank with noxious weeds. There, on 
that memorable morning, were drawn np in two 
lines, one half on the right and the other on the 
left, eighty-three Green Mountain Boys awaiting 
breathlessly, foe result of foe vociferous summons 
of their leader, which was thundering around foe 
barracks. 

How many a soldier, I meditated, who has 
hastened here, as the morning reveille awoke foe 
echoes of the primeval solitude, now sleeps 
beneath my feet, awaiting that last reveille which 
shall summon him to attend the “ innumerable 
caravan," to he arrayed on foe final morning, for 
foe inspection ef his Maker. Not then, soldier, 
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will burnished uniform and polished arms avail 
yon, bat parity of conscience, and a soul, “ shin¬ 
ing resplendent in the lustre of ansallied virtue.” 
How often have these mouldering stones re¬ 
echoed to the peals of the gun at dawn, and re¬ 
verberated with the martial strains, as the music 
beat down the line at morning parade ? What 
tales of suffering could these crumbling vestiges 
cf former strength reveal? To what groans of 
pain have they listened, as dying men brought 
to quarters by their comrades, filled the air with 
heart-breaking cries. This very spot may once 
have been the scene of some terrible conflict, or 
perhaps this ground was once stiined by the 
blood of innocence, spilled by the firm of a re. 
morseless savage. 

I entered the officers’ quarters through one of the 
dilapidated windows. The walls of three com¬ 
partments are still standing in a greater or less 
degree of preservation. A few timbers are fisible 
imbedded in the masonry, and partially charred 
by fire. The lower tier of windows reaches en¬ 
tirely to the ground, a fact which proves that a 
considerable amount of earth, introduced both 
naturally and artificially, during a long course of 
years, has raised the surface several feet above its 
original level. The limestone walls of this old 
building are in some places four feet in thickness, 
and the masonry seems solid enough to withstand 
the storms of years to come. Those venerable 
artizans were not chary of cement Wherever 
the fissures are large enough to discover the in¬ 
ternal structure, small chip-stones are revealed 
swimming in seas of mortar. 

Extending from both ends of the officers’ quar¬ 
ters, and at right angles to them, are the two 
rows of ruins which constituted the soldiers’ 
quarters. The parade being between these 
buildings, was thus quadrangular in form and en- 
dosed on all sides by the ranges of barracks. 
The quarters of the men are now so much im¬ 
paired as scarcely to be identified. The walls are 
almost entirely demolished, excepting where occa¬ 
sionally lending each other a friendly support at 
the corners, they still rise grimly for several feet 
above the surface of the earth. The cellars piled 
up with rubbish and strewn with fragments of 
rocks, present a scene of melancholy desolation. 
Here and there the earth has been freshly thrown 
ant and small excavations appear, in which cred¬ 
ulous people have burrowed for treasures ; but 
nothing has thus far rewarded the treasure-seek¬ 
ers of Ticonderoga, but discoveries of mouldering 
bones, misshapen ballets and corroded buttons. 
These, however, with s spirit intrinsically though 
not exclusively American, they convert into the 
precious metal by selling them as souvenirs. 


Not far from the barracks, in the direction of 
the lake, is what is said to be the site of the old 
magazine, although it possesses so features to 
distinguish it from the maaaof rums around it. la 
to this the British once threw a shell from Mount 
Defiance, which looms up grandly on the right. 
It now presents a collection of irregular monads, 
imperfectly bounded by a wall half hidden in 
rubbish. Roving flocks now brovase quietly on a 
spot which was ones filled with ingredients d 
destruction. 

It is but a short distance from the magazine to 
the brink of the heights upon which Ticonderoga 
stands. From this point the view up and down 
the lake is gloriously beautiful. You stand upon 
an elevation of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
feet, aiyl embrace at a glance, one of the moa 
surpassingly lovely pictures that our ever mag- 
nificent American scenery can present. Than 
warriors had certainly the smiles of an unexam¬ 
pled landscape to reconcile them to their obdn 
rate trade, and to tho hardships of an untroddea 
wilderness. On the right is Mount Dedans, 
most happily christened, whose symmetrical 
sides, clothed in the richest emerald, seem to im¬ 
part a tinge to the sky against which they meet 
It needed but a battery blazing from its bald top, 
and a flitting corps of scarlet artillerists, to com 
plete a picture, of which the soldier, gazing from 
these heights, had often been an absorbed spec¬ 
tator. Somewhat to the north, and needing to 
verdure, is the little village of Shoreham, whan 
Colonel Allen rendezvoused on the night befint 
his expedition. 

Beneath your feet is the calm lake, at this 
point bat little more than a mile in width. Tim 
shore line is exceedingly tortuous, sothatalthough 
one abrupt curve intercepts the glassy sur&oe, 
another brings it again within the range of virion* 
and the landscape presents a constant suocearion 
of little pellncid lakes, with wavelets glistvwn^ 
in the sun, and flecked here and there by a sno w y 
sail. This feature of the scene renders it cm 
ceedingly picturesque—the series of lakeleto 
growing gradually smaller and smaller with the 
distance, until far beyond, b et wee n a vuta of 
miniature bluffs, they are seen to melt away and 
mingle with the horizon. The aaaae of solifenis 
is as complete, as when this region was in its 
wildest state. Not a sound blanks the sfiltnam, 
scarcely a sign of human habitation greets ton 
eye; and when one turns back, and gases on ton 
ghastly ruins, a sad, dreary sensation of lonely 
ness insensibly creeps over the heart. 

The battlements facing the laheaxe bmlt open 
a solid ledge rising for a hundred fret ihnto 
perpendicularly upward from the shore. In many 
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places, foe action of the frost has loosened the 
cement, and the rocks have tumbled down the 
heights, at the foot of which they lie, in unsight¬ 
ly heaps. In others, however, the works still 
spring up for thirty or forty feet, and present a 
surface smoothly faced, though gray, and worn 
with age. One angle of the glacis is in an extra¬ 
ordinary state of preservation, and with its his¬ 
tory tradition, as usual, has interwoven a legend 
somewhat tragical. I give it as I heard it, with¬ 
out vouching for its authenticity. 

During one of the many periods, when the 
French Canadians and Indians were leagued 
against the English for the possession of this 
continent, a powerfol sachem of a northern tribe 
Introduced his daughter for protection, within the 
walls of Tioonderoga. She was surpassingly 
beautiful, the darling of the old warrior’s heart, 
and possessing all the virtues, with none of the 
vices of the Indian character. She had plighted 
her faith to a lithe young Indian hero, who was 
now on an expedition to St John’s, in the north¬ 
ern part of the lake. Her father had sanctioned 
her betrothal, with his blessing, on the morning 
of the youth’s departure. A brevet colonel of 
French infantry attached td the garrison, being 
attracted by her beauty, assailed her with a heart- 
lees tale of passion, and made proffers, which 
caused the cheeks of the young Indian girl to 
tinge with indignation and shame. 

She bitterly spurned his proposals, while at dm 
some time she kept the secret of his insolence 
confined within her own bosom, lest a knowledge 
of it should alienate the high-spirited chieftain, 
her father, from his allies, and estrange him 
from a cause in which they shared a common in¬ 
terest. Begardless of her scorn, and unintimi¬ 
dated by her heroic attitude, this garftson Lotha¬ 
rio persisted in persecuting her with his impor¬ 
tunities, while she continued bravely to rely upon 
her own resources to preserve her purity, rather 
than endanger the fortunes of her fether, her 
lever and her race, by hazarding a disclosure of 
her peril. 

One evening, as she was crossing foe esplanade 
between tiie barracks and foe ramparts, she was 
# lntercepted by foe French officer, who seined her 
bond, and falling on his knees, reiterated his dis¬ 
honorable passion, and pointing to an orderly 
servant, who was holding foe heads of a couple 
rf horses behind an angle of a bastion, declared 
his purpose of forcibly abducting hfit, if she any 
longer refused to accede to his wishes. As quick 
os thought, foe Indian girl broke from his grasp, 
and leaped like lightning upon foe parapet, where 
rim stood like Bebecca, defying foe licentious 
Brian Bois dm Guilbqrt There foe similitude 


ends, however, for seeing the officer springing 
after her the poor Indian maiden uttered a heart- 
piercing shriek, and took the frantic leap. Her 
mangled corpse was picked up the next morning 
by a water-guard, and brought into the fort. 
Big drops of anguish stood upon the brow of the 
old warrior as he gazed on his dead girl, but his 
eyes exhibited no unmanly tokens of grief. Tbs 
Reach colonel guarded his secret well, and es¬ 
caped foe father's retribution. 

Leaving foe scene of foe Indian’s tragic fate^ 
and following foe line of drcumvallation, a short 
detour brings you upon the rear-works. Here the 
business of demolition is almost complete. Noth¬ 
ing remains but an irregular margin of rocks, 
piled upon each other in broken masses. From 
these rough vestiges, however, one is enabled to 
trace foe outline of foe bastions and curtains with 
sufficient precision. Nearly* all foe angles are 
clearly enough marked for identification, and 
wherever the Gofoicism of all practical husbandry 
has been unusually merciful, the boundary lines 
of foe flanks and feces of foe outworks may ba 
distinguished. Within a few feet of foe prostrate 
ramparts, winds foe dreary high road, while be¬ 
yond is presented a dismal landscape of rugged 
fields, rockribbed, and overgrown with gnarled 
and stunted shrubs. 

This spot was foe scene of one of the most 
disgraceful repulses which ever attended the 
British army hi this country. The splendid ex¬ 
pedition under foe young Lord Howe, which 
sailed down Lake George against Ticonderoga, 
with all foe pomp and magnificence of martial 
pageantry, so graphically described in one of 
Cooper’s later novels, was repeatedly repulsed, 
and finally forced to a precipitate retreat, by a 
ranch inferior army behind these breastworks, 
under the Marquis de Montcalm. On that day, 
the life gushing from foe hearts of six hundred 
soldiers, soaked this bleak plain in blood. The 
disgraceful termination of this ill-starred expedi¬ 
tion, as foe world knows, was due to foe incapa¬ 
city of General Abercrombie, foe successor of 
the unfortunate Howe, who was shot in a skir¬ 
mish before foe battle. The Marquis de Mont¬ 
calm gained much well-deserved credit for the 
s killfulne ss and bravery with which he defended 
the fortress against an enemy whose soldiesi 
were veterans, and whose numbers were mom 
than double those of foe garrison. 

The varied imaginings, foe philosophy, and 
solemn reflection, which hover around this local¬ 
ity, when contemplated in connection with foe 
memories of its mournful histoey, invest it with 
an interact too touching and melancholy not to 
excite emotions in the most careless spectator. 
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Between the rear defences and the barracks, 
is an irregular plateau of several acres in extent. 
This area is undulating in its character, and its 
scanty herbage has furnished an unsatisfactory 
pasturage to many a deluded sheep, since the 
time when its once smooth surface facilitated 
only the passage of gun-carriages and artillery 
horses. At a point about three-fourths the dis¬ 
tance across the plain, is cut a deep trench, whose 
course runs nearly parallel with the outer works. 
In some places the walls of the talus or slope 
are in perfect preservation. Its rocks, imbedded 
as they are in solid embankments of earth, are 
less assailable than those above ground, and the 
peculiarity of its position has defended it against 
the despoiling hands of those, whose ancestors it 
once preserved from spoliation. In other places, 
however, more accessible, the masonry of both 
the scarp and counterscarp is entirely obliterated, 
and nothing remains to indicate its course but an 
irregular chasm. The part which exhibits the 
least mutilation and decay, is at a point where, 
to preserve its parallelism, the trench makes an 
angle, corresponding with a salient angle of the 
exterior defences. Here, the facing of the walls 
is still perfect, although the cement has crumbled 
from between the stones, and externally, the sur¬ 
faces present a toppling and unsteady appearance. 
The mortar within, however, holds them with a 
tenacity which would preserve the structure for 
years if let alone. 

I had nearly finished my explorations, and 
was enjoying the glorious view from the edge of 
the bluff, when I was accosted by a man, whose 
accent betrayed an Hibernian pedigree. He 
pointed to a microscopic shanty, far down at the 
base of the heights, and told me, that though 
that had been his habitation for half-a-dozen 
years, he knew nothing about the ruins. Shade 
of Mr. Jonathan Oidbuck! Six years a dweller 
on a spot whose every mouldering rock tells a 
tale, and so insensible 1 In an American, such 
extraordinary apathy would at once have subject¬ 
ed him to the suspicion of not being indigenous. 
In an exotic Irishman, it was less remarkable. 
He soon disclosed the object of his visit, by ex¬ 
hausting a capacious pocket of sundry relics, all 
well authenticated and duly apprised. The in¬ 
ventory of his small stock comprised bullets, per¬ 
fectly whitened, and of a variety of forms, shot 
rough and mishapen from incrustations of rust, 
gun-flints, and Indian arrow heads. All these 
he told me, the earth around his dwelling yield¬ 
ed plentifully ; and occasionally the spade struck 
against the decaying bones of some soldier, who 
had been buried where he fell. The man dilated 
lugubriously upon these rough mementoes, and 


told their probable history, with remarkable unc¬ 
tion. He was evidently one of those, who, 
“ grieved for an hour perhaps;" and would 
doubtless rehearse the same eloquent narrative to 
the next visitor who encouraged him to empty 
his pockets. 

I was indebted to the Irishman for an intro¬ 
duction to one of the most interesting and beat 
preserved ruins which Ticonderoga now affords. 
It is the bakery. This is a subterranean room, 
situated within the range of barracks, which 
formed the side of the parade, opposite the of¬ 
ficers* quarters, and is accessible from one of the 
dilapidated cellars. The aperture by which it is 
entered, is half-choked up witit rubbish and fall¬ 
en stones. It is an oblong apartment, with an 
arched roof, pierced on one side by a sky-light, 
which is now in so ruinous a state as to present 
merely the appearance of an irregular hole. 
The masonry of the arch is two or three feet 
in thickness, and is perfectly solid. The floor is 
covered with the clay and rocks, which have 
found access through the door and window. At 
the further extremity, are two dark holes, the 
entrances to the ovens. They are now obstruct¬ 
ed by loose earth and rocky fragments. It is 
currently reported and believed, throughout the 
neighborhood, that there are two underground 
passages, connected with these ovens, ene con¬ 
ducting under the bluff to the shore of the lake, 
and the other leading to a well, yet visible by the 
roadside. No one, however, has had the temerity 
to explore them. The extraordinary massive¬ 
ness and solidity of this old structure, indicates 
that the original engineers properly appreciated 
the sanctity of the cuisine, and were unusually 
prodigal of genius in consecrating an inviolable 
temple to the divinest of arts. 

As I crawled out of the narrow aperture a large 
raindrop struck my hand, and simultaneously my 
guide ejaculated, that; “ sure, this wither would, 
make a fish of him intirely!" Mine host's im¬ 
plied prediction was verified; the sky was over¬ 
cast, and the fast falling drops were giving a dark¬ 
er tint to the gray rocks. I bade a hasty fere- 
well to “ Old Ty,” whose grim ruins seemed to 
glare reproachfully, through their ghastly win¬ 
dows, that there had been, “ a chiel among them 
takin* notes" of their present imbecility, and 
decrepitude, and floundered to the hotel. 


“Right on the Goose Question .”—Somebody 
making use of this familiar quotation, the other 
day, a matter-of-fect gentleman present said, “ I 
don't know what you mean by “ goose." 

“ Ah! my friend," replied the ‘somebody/ 
“not to know a goose, argues yourself unknown." 

Witty, but not very complimentary. 
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“MOTHER, I AM WEARY. H , 


BT XU. 8. B* BAWm. 

[A correspondent of the Elmir* Republican aays that In 
a recent trip over the New York and Erie road, an inci¬ 
dent occurred that touched every beholder’§ heart with 
pity. A comparatively young lady, drceeed in deep 
mourning—her husband having recently died—was trav¬ 
elling southward, having in her care and keeping a young 
daughter of some six yean. The little girl was mlld-eyed 
aa an autumnal sky, and as delicate as the hyacinth—her 
emaciated fingers as delicate and transparent as the pearls 
of Ceylon. Touohingly beautiful was the affection of her 
heart for the mother, whose solicitude lbr the daughter’s 
comfort was unceasingly manifested. Looking ever and 
anon from the car window, she turned to her mother, 
saying: “ Mother, I am weary—when shall we get home?” 
After a time she fell into a gentle slumber, and awaking 
suddenly a radiant smile overspreading her features, she 
exclaimed, pointing upward: “ Mother, theta is papa!— 
home at last!” and expired.] 

“ 0 mother, I am weary, I would lean upon thy breast, 
For my head is aching sadly, and I long to be at rest. 
And tell me, are we near? shall we see our home to-day? 
For mother, I am weary, I am weary of the way. 

“ I would see it onoe again, for the skies look brighter 
there, 

And I fency I could breathe more freely in its air. 

*TI* the dearest spot I know, I love its cherished name, 

I wonder, mother darling, if it's looking just the same? 

“ It is not hidden now by its summer veil of leaves, 

And looking yonder, mother, do you see it through the 
trees? 

Our Journey has been long, and I would cease to roam, 
For mother, I am weary, I am weary for my home. 

“ Through the window by my side I've been looking all 
the day, 

And thinking, mother dear, how long we’ve been away. 
And you look weary too, but rest shall be so sweet, 

When once again at home the absent ones we’ll meet.” 

“ I see it, darling mother, I see your cheering smile, 

And now my weary eyes, I will close them for awhile; 
And fold me closer now, still closer to thy heart, 

For something tells me,mother,that you and I must part” 

The little maiden slept, and o’er her brow of snow 
There gathered In her slumber, a bright, celestial glow, 
And a radiant smile of love o’er her little features stole, 
And thro' her waking eyes beamed forth her happy soul. 

“ 0 mother, he is oomlng, I see my dear papa! 

He's wings are like the angels, his fece is like a star. 

He's holding out his arms, the weary hours are past, 

To a fiiirrr world I’m going, I’ve found my home at last!” 


SMOKING AND SNUFFING. 


BY MBS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Walking and talking, riding and reading, la¬ 
boring and lounging, Icbabod Wise smoked. It 
was puff, puff, puff, from morning till night, and 
from .night till—bedtime. Cigars found as nat¬ 
ural a resting place between his lips as did the 
tongue in his month. Eating and sleeping were 
the only occupations in which they could con¬ 
veniently be dispensed with, although he.argued 
that an hoar's smoke, were he nervous or rest- 
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less, lulled him into a delicious slumber; and a 
four cent Havana proved the best dessert he 
could taste. Mrs. Wise needed no perfumery; 
the extract of smoke was most thoroughly dis¬ 
seminated through her entire wardrobe; collars 
and caps, gloves and gaiters alike heralded their 
coming. The peculiar odor had so impregnated 
every apartment, that none could long remain 
ignorant of the habits of the master of the house. 
The neat wife aired and aired, opening wide the 
windows and doors on every practicable occa¬ 
sion for the egress of the unwelcome essence, 
besides burning various condiments in the hope 
of overpowering the predominating exhalation. 
Alas for Mrs. Wise 1 she utterly failed in her 
laudable intention. 

“ Ichabod,'' she said, gathering up the cigar- 
ends and ashes that that individual regularly de¬ 
posited upon the mantel, “ I wish you'd leave 
off smoking.” 

" Ah!” responded placid-faced Ichabod. 

“Yes; wont you?” 

“ I'll see about it; perhaps it'll come right 
one of these days. Bat I don't see, Rebecca, 
how you can have the heart to wish to cut off 
such a simple and harmless gratification—such 
a cheap amusement.” 

“ It is neither harmless nor cheap,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Wise took out his cigar and smiled in¬ 
credulously. 

“ It is a dirty habit, too,” resumed Mrs. Wise, 
energetically. “A gentleman will not suffer 
his mouth to be soiled by contact with tobacco 
in any form; at least, that is my opinion.” 

“ But smoking is not chewing, my dear ? I 
wouldn't be guilty of chewing; it is a dreadful 
bad vay for a man to get into—chewing is.” 

“ One is as bad as the other, though perhaps 
the former is not quite so obnoxious to the gen¬ 
erality of people,” she rejoined. 

“ But my dear, smoking is fashionable, every¬ 
body smokes; and what the majority do, must 
be right.” And the speaker strengthened his 
argument by an emphatic puff. 

“ Fashionable! And because some brainless 
exquisite discharges a mouthful of smoke in a 
lady's face, yon would feel yourself warranted 
in doing the same thing, would you? Fie, 
Ichabod!” 


" My dear Rebecca, you’re quite off the track; 
I smoke in the street, as you well know,” re¬ 
turned the quiet Ichabod; “ yet I consider it de¬ 
cidedly out of taste to go on a public promenade 
with a lighted cigar in one's mouth. In fact, 
were I a lady, I should object to walking with a 
gentleman addicted to the habit.” 
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“Yet you see no impropriety in puffing 
smoke into my face whenever you feel dispos¬ 
ed !" retorted Mrs. Wise. 

“There's an enormous difference between 
you and the public, Rebecca; you're my wife— 
a favored individual, with whom I am to feel no 
diffidence, no restraint, no formality. If I can't 
smoke in your presence, where can I smoke V ' 

“ But it makes me sick and dizzy; I've as¬ 
sured you of that a great many times, Mr. 
Wise." 

“ It can't be possible! Why, when I'm sick, 
it makes me well 1 Strange we are constituted 
so differently!'' 

Ichabod lighted afresh Havana. Rebecca 
looked resolute. 

" I've a mind to learn to smoke myself," she 
said, after observing him a few moments. “ If 
it is such an unalloyed gratification, I should 
like to participate in it. What a famous time 
we could have puffing away together!" 

“ Capital! try it, Rebecca! I shan't oppose it 
in the least. If there's one bad trait of charac¬ 
ter that I don't possess, it's selfishness; I enjoy 
myself, and I'm willing and desirous that every¬ 
body else should do the same. I smoke, and 
I've no objections to your smoking; or snuffing, 
or chewing, if you like them better. Individual 
sovereignty is a great thing, Mrs. Wise!" 

A cloud of blue vapor so enveloped the sa¬ 
pient head of Ichabod that he did not Bee the 
peculiar expression of his wife's face; the fixed 
determination, the suddenly formed purpose. 
Bilence prevailing, the individual with die cigar 
began to feel drowsy; the puffs were fainter and 
farther apart, and finally the fascinating roll of 
tobacco was taken from his mouth and laid upon 
the mantel. Sleep took possession of the senses 
of Ichabod, who was Wise by name if not by 
nature. 

“ You have not given me the money for din¬ 
ner," observed Mrs. Wise, as her connubial 
partner was leaving the house, upon the next 
morning. 

“ I laid it on the mantel, last night You will 
find it there." 

Mrs. Wise looked in the place indicated and 
found part of a cigar and Borne burned frag¬ 
ments of a bank note. Holding them up to 
view, she said: 

“ A harmless habit is smoking, certainly!" 

“ Why—how in the world—" 

“A cheap amusement, and cheap in its re¬ 
sults; isn't it, husband ?" 

“ How could that happen 1 I surely didn't—" 

“Yes, you surely did put a lighted cigar on 
this bill, and here are the remains of it. A sim¬ 


ilar thing has happened twice before. Ah! 
here is a V in one comer. Five dollars gone 
for half a cigar 1” 

Ichabod had no relish for a lengthened con¬ 
versation on this particular theme; so he pro¬ 
duced more money and hurried away. 

His wife Rebecca mused. 

" When we walk he smokes, when we talk he 
smokes. Everything smells of cigars, from my¬ 
self down to the scrubbing-brush. It's a habit 
that costs me a great deal of annoyance, and 
him a great deal of money. It ruins his health 
and my carpets. It consumes a great deal of 
time and tobacco, and mortifies and embarrasses 
me not a little. Cannot something be done to 
show him the folly of being enslaved by a Prin¬ 
cipe or an Havana ? Cannot I, a woman, pos¬ 
sessing, perhaps, in some degree a woman's wit 
and shrewdness, invent some way to cure him of 
smoking ? I’d learn to puff myself, but unfor¬ 
tunately I have a very vivid recollection of an 
experiment in the smoking line, practised in my 
younger days. My sensations were not pleasur¬ 
able ; I have no hesitation in confessing that I 
was decidedly miserable. I felt so little like my¬ 
self, that I should be unwilling to ri^k losing my 
identity again. "Like cures like " may be a 
good maxim, but in this case it isn’t available. 
Yet Ichabod must be cured." 

On the following day Mr. and Mrs. Wise de¬ 
scended to the dining-room together. The for¬ 
mer took from his pocket a cigar case and pro¬ 
ceeded to get up an appetite for breakfast by the 
use of a portion of its contents ; while the lat¬ 
ter, producing an enormous snuff box, compos¬ 
edly took a generous pinch. Almost immedi¬ 
ately a hearty sneer followed this simple action ; 
then another, and still another, until sternutation 
promised to be Mrs. Wise's employment for the 
day. 

Ichabod started at these unusual manifesta¬ 
tions, smoked away faster than ever, and then 
endeavored to look much amused. But Re¬ 
becca's face reflected no merriment; she was 
sober, nay serious, as (the snuff having spent 
its force) she took her seat at table and began 
to pour the coffee. When the meal was con¬ 
cluded, the cigar and snuff were resumed. 
Smoking and sneezing were as earnestly carried 
on as though they constituted the chief employ¬ 
ment of life. A rocking chair held Mrs. Wise, 
snuff box in hand, and Mr. Wise leaned his 
back against the wall, manifestly regarding the 
matter as an excellent joke. As long as the 
cigar did duty, so long was snuff administered 
to an unoffending nose; when that was laid 
aside, the box of goodly proportions was con- 
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signed to her pocket, to remain till its rival again 
called it forth. 

“ Come down to the store this morning, Re¬ 
becca, and I’ll go with yon to look at those paint¬ 
ings on exhibition/’ said our hero, determined 
to take no notice of this new freak of his wife’s. 
** Come at ten; I have an hour then at my own 
disposal.” 

Rebecca went; she was fond of paintings; 
but the snuff box went, too. 

When, as usual, Ichabod’s mouth was equip¬ 
ped with a cigar, a pinch Of Maccaboy found its 
way to his helpmate’s nostrils; the effect was 
not quite so startling as in the first application, 
but the pedestrians who jostled past our couple 
were occasionally startled by a series of sneezes, 
commencing piano and ending forte. 

From being amused Mr. Wise began to feel 
somewhat annoyed. His wife was a very pretty 
woman and very prettily dressed; he disliked to 
see a huge snuff box in her gloved hand, or wit¬ 
ness the curious, inquisitive glances of passers- 
by. He had purposely refrained from speaking 
cf this new phase, in the morning, hoping it 
would prove of short duration. But now matters 
looked threatening. What did she intend to do? 
Why, take snuff, it was evident, and whenever 
and wherever it suited her fancy. He flung away 
his cigar and quickened his steps; Mrs. Wise 
concealed her box, and he breathed easier. 

“ I wont seem to remark this freak, and doubt¬ 
less she will soon tire of it; indifference will be 
better than expostulation,” thought the long¬ 
headed Ichabod, as they entered the exhibition 
room. u Women are so fractious and obstinate, 
at times, that one feels necesitated to let them 
have their own way.” 

Now habit so tyrannised over the forbearing 
husband, that he could not enjoy looking at the 
fine paintings hanging about him, without a 
cigar between his lips. He would not insist 
upon having it lighted, but he wanted to feel its 
sympathizing presence—to be certain of its con¬ 
soling proximity. The distance was short be¬ 
tween his pocket and his mouth, and the desire 
was put into action in less time than we have 
been putting the thought into words. Absorbed 
in a beautiful landscape, for a brief space he 
forgot the existence of Mife. Wise; but a hur¬ 
ried glance around discovered her quietly sitting 
on a sofa opposite, in the act of tapping the 
cover of the dreaded box. Already she was 
beginning to attract attention. He caught her 
eye at the moment her finger and thumb secured 
a small quantity of the fragrant powder, and at 
the same instant he unaccountably dropped his 
Havana; while the snuff, strange to say, was | 


recklessly wasted on the dirty floor. Curious 
coincidence! Twice or thrice his fingers wan¬ 
dered nervously to his pocket, but he mastered 
the inclination, and walked about as indifferent¬ 
ly as though cigars had no existence. 

“Plague take the woman!” he muttered. 
“ What crotchet has she got into her head now, 
I wonder 1 I never knew she was addicted to 
snuff-taking. Detestable habit! worse than 
smoking a pipe or chewing opium! I hope she 
doesn’t intend to keep it up, at home and abroad. 
If she does, I’ll—I’ll apply fora divorce ! Snuff) 
But I wont appear to notice it, and I’ve no doubt 
she’ll keep the dirty thing out of sight.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wise left the hall, discussing the 
merits of the different pictures, snuff and cigars 
being mutually avoided. Upon going home to 
dinner, he found some relatives whom he had 
not seen for some years, and to whom Mrs. W. 
was a total stranger. But it seems that she had 
introduced herself, and—her snuff box; for as 
Ichabod entered, she was engaged in passing it 
around for the good of the company. 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Wise; I never use snuff; 
but mother will be happy to keep you company,” 
said a young cousin, good humoredly, declining 
the offered box. 

The new-comer was so much confused by this 
(to him) extraordinary behaviour, that he failed 
to do himself justice in the greeting of his 
friends. That his wife might persevere in her 
new undertaking, had never occurred to him; 
and that she should expose her weakness (for so 
he viewed it) before company, was a greater 
wonder. The dinner, which was excellent, he 
could not relish; visions of accidental deposits 
of snuff in the gravy and pudding, interfered 
with his appetite, which was generally keenly 
appreciative of good cooking. But he kept up 
an animated conversation with his guests to dis¬ 
guise the newly fledged prejudice. About half 
an hour after leaving the table, the host began 
to feel uneasy; the trouble was, he wanted to 
smoke. And smoke he did, after remarking 
“ that he hoped that cigars were not offensive to 
any one present.” No dissenting voices being 
heard, Ichabod’s happiness commenced; but 
simultaneously with the cigar-case appeared the 
snuff box, Mrs. Wise treating herself to the 
scented powder with the gusto of an old grand¬ 
mother. 

“ Ichabod smokes and I snuff; he uses to¬ 
bacco rolled and I powdered,” she went on to 
say, with great sang froid. “ I really felt quite 
lonesome to sit and see him enjoying himself so 
much, cut off as I seemed to be from any part 
of his gratification; so I got some genuine old 
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Maccaboy, and now I feel quite contented-like.. 
To be sore, I sneezed a great deal, at first, which 
was a slight drawback to my happiness; but now 
I can take as big a pinch as anybody, and not 
have my head feel as thongh it was going to fly 
off. Once I used to think that smoking was a 
Tile practice and snuff-taking a disgusting habit; 
but it's wonderful how completely my prejudices 
on these points have been overthrown, and, as 
I may say, thrown to the winds. Yes, it's al¬ 
most miraculous how my opinions have changed! 
Aunt,” She added, turning abruptly to an elder¬ 
ly lady near her, “ I shouldn’t wonder at all if I 
should soon take to cigarettos.” 

“ I hope not, my dear,” was the response. 

“ And why not ?” queried Mrs. Wise, in seem¬ 
ing surprise. 

“ Because—don’t be offended, my dear, at an 
old woman’s opinion—because a lady’s breath 
should never smell of smoke.” 

Bebecca laughed and fortified herself by 
another liberal pinch out of the capacious snuff 
box. 

“ That’s a primitive idea, aunt. Do you not 
know that to smoke well is considered an ele¬ 
gant accomplishment, now-ardays ? It’s decid¬ 
edly genteel!” 

A pitying smile was the only reply to this en¬ 
thusiastic averment. 

“ Pipes are vulgar; I don’t think I would pat¬ 
ronize pipes; but I don’t doubt I should look 
charmingly smoking a dgaretto. And then 
Ichabod and I can take so much comfort togeth¬ 
er. Poor fellow 1 he’s puffed away so many 
hours alone, that it’s quite time his taste were 
reciprocated. Say, Ichabod, wont it be delight¬ 
ful?” 

At this glowing picture of future felicity the 
visitors exchanged significant glances, and Icha¬ 
bod, with flushed face and hurried manner, left 
the room, pleading an imperative engagement. 
That his wife was feet taking leave of her senses, 
he was tempted to believe; else why did she act 
so peculiarly and use such strange words ? He 
preferred to listen to two lectures a day upon the 
ill effect of cigar smoking, than hear her make 
sueh a remark as her last one, or see her take 
such huge pinches of snuff. His wife’s pretty 
fingers and classic nose soiled with snuff I Pah! 
it was too revolting to think of! 

“Take care, sir—take care of my corns! 
said a voice, and looking up, Mr. Wise recog¬ 
nized his old family physician whom he was 
about running over. 

“ Ah, pardon me, doctor! I was careless, I 
fear." 

“Monstrously so! At the rate you were going 


I might have been crushed, if I hadn't been for¬ 
tunate enough to gain your attention,” pursued 
the professional man, good naturedly, putting 
his capacious person in motion. 

“ The truth was, doctor, I was thinking,” 
said Mr. Wise, apologetically. 

“Of what?” 

“ My wife.” 

“ Then you can be pardoned; for few hus¬ 
bands are guilty of thinking about their wives, 
especially after being a married man so long as 
you have!” was the laughing retort. 

“Don’t joke, doctor! I’m net in the mood; 
besides, I want your advice.” 

The small, twinkling eyes of the physician 
were fixed an instant on the sober visage of 
Ichabod; then he said: 

“ Well—your wife ?” 

“ My wife, sir, I’m suspicious, is in a very bad 
way.” 

“In a bad way! Why didn’t you let me 
know before, and get a prescription for her ? 
Negligence, sir, negligence!” fumed Esculapius. 

“Because I haven’t supposed, until to-day, that 
she needed attention,” replied Ichabod, in an 
humble tone. 

“ The symptoms, sir, the symptoms ?” per¬ 
emptorily. 

“ Water from the head, snuffing, and violent 
and continuous sneezing.” 

“ Bad, very bad! Catarrh—the most aggra¬ 
vated kind of catarrh! I’ll drop in and examine 
the case this very afternoon, by your leave.” 

“Do so, my dear doctor; but first let me re¬ 
move any wrong impression my words may have 
given yon. My wife will not confess herself 
sick; women are so eccentric about such mat¬ 
ters, sometimes, you know.” 

“ Ah, don’t trouble yourself! I perfectly un¬ 
derstand the whims of the feminine world.” 
And thereupon Dr. Bolus complacently pro¬ 
duced his snuff box, wrapped the cover, and 
snuffed with much satisfaction; which movement 
caused Mr. Wise to recoil in alarm. Bolus 
sneezed and walked on, while his young friend 
went puffing in an opposite direction. The lat¬ 
ter heard several sternutatory explosions after 
the old doctor turned the next corner, distant 
about rifle range, which caused him to quicken 
his footsteps, and exclaim: 

“ Confounded bad habit for man or beast is 
snuffing! If I had a dog that took snuff, I be¬ 
lieve I should kill him!” 

Ichabod returned to tea at the usual hour. 
When he opened the parlor door his wife was in 
the very act of sneezing. Dr. Bolus was pres¬ 
ent, and she was taking snuff with him very 
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'cosily—with the nonchalance of a veteran who 
has snuffed ten pounds a year. Alarming spec¬ 
tacle ! both physician and patient were indulging 
in the contents of that odious box! He fancied 
the former looked unusually grave, and felt not 
a little curious to know what his opinion 
might be. 

" I find your lady affected with a very singu¬ 
lar disease of the head/* Dr. Bolus remarked: 
“ I haven't met with a case just like it for sev¬ 
eral yearB." 

" Indeed! What seems to be the difficulty V* 
said Ichabod, somewhat wrought upon by the 
doctor's serious manner. 

" It is an obstruction of the estachian tubes, 
with an accumulation of morbid matter upon 
the pituitary glands, which affects the whole 
sensorium,” quoth the doctor, with professional 
solemnity. 

" Nothing dangerous, I presume ?" added the 
husband. 

“ All derangements of the human system are 
dangerous, if neglected or improperly treated," 
remarked Bolus. 

" You can set her to rights in a few days, 
doubtless V 9 continued Ichabod, who was now 
getting really anxious. 

“ The brain, my young friend, is a very diffi¬ 
cult organ to reach," asserted the doctor, with 
emphasis. "A little reflection will convince 
you that it is not easy to apply the remedy to the 
diseased structure." 

“ You don't mean to affirm that you have no 
medical agent that will apply to her case V 9 ex¬ 
claimed Ichabod, now quite nervous. 

" Certainly not," replied the doctor, reaching 
across the centre table to dip his thumb and 
finger into Mrs. Wise's snuff box. " There is a 
remedy." 

“ What is it ?" queried Ichabod, with evident 
perturbation. 

" Har-chew 1" went the doctor. 

" Har-chew!" followed the patient 

Both used their handkerchiefs, and then Bolus 
said: 

"Snuff," with a solemnity befitting the oc¬ 
casion. 

" Snuff," repeated the fair patient, feelingly. 

"Snuff!" added Ichabod, starting from his 
seat as though a highly galvanized plate of zinc 
had been introduced between his person and the 
chair. 

“ Snuff," continued the doctor, " is—” 

“ An invention of the devil!" cried Ichabod. 

" Har-chew!" quoth Mrs. Wise. 

“ Snuff is a very cheap and convenient rem¬ 
edy, and acts powerfully on the olfactory nerves, 


and even on the substance of the brain itself," 
pursued Bolus. 

“ I should think it might!" groaned Ichabod. 
And at that instant the doctor's nose went off 
with a terrible explosion. 

“ But seriously, doctor, is there no alterna¬ 
tive ! It is a most disgusting remedy V 9 

" On the contrary, sir, 'tis a most delightftd 
medicament. In the course of a year, by plen¬ 
tiful application of Maccaboy, your wife wfli 
sneeze away all her bodily ailments—a very easy 
way of getting rid of trouble, I think. But I 
wont warrant a cure unless she will take it often. 
I'd advise you to purchase it by the bladder; half 
a dozen bladders, sir, will work wonders in her 


“ But, my dear sir," remonstrated Ichabod, 
"my wife's a small woman, and will by no 
means hold so much snuff. Why, I apprehend 
that she would actually sneeze her brains out in 
three months!" 

" Supply the vacuum with snuff," suggested 
the doctor, quietly. 

" I begin to think you have done that your¬ 
self !" retorted Ichabod. 

" You are at liberty to think what you please, 
but Mrs. Wise must take snuff." 

" You are particularly disagreeable, doctor! 
Reflect; think of a young and pretty woman, 
like Mrs. Wise, going about with a ,vile snuff 
box in her hand, filling her model nose with the 
loathsome powder, scattering it over her embroi¬ 
dery, into her daily bread, perchance, destroying 
die whiteness of white handkerchiefs, and sneez¬ 
ing to the right and left like a confirmed old 
doser. What is more disgusting than to see a 
respectable female going about with a black spot 
on the tip of hernose! Positively, I can't think 
of Rebecca's taking powdered tobacco !" 

" But tobacco does you a great deal of good, 
husband," said Mrs. Wise, demurely. 

Ichabod made no answer. 

"It prevents your food from hurting you, 
quiets your nerves, keeps your head clear, and is 
such a comfort to you generally. To be sure it 
makes your breath bad, scents up the house and 
clothing, takes considerable time, burns up things 
occasionally, gives me the sick-headache, and 
costs quite a sum of money; but all this is but 
a trifle compared with the good smoking does, 
and the enjoyment it brings." 

There was a momentary pause. 

" Doctor, will it affect my breath any !” naive¬ 
ly inquired Mrs. Wise. 

" I'm sorry to say that it will. It will make 
your voice sharp, also, and impair your intellect, 
somewhat, if you persist in it a few years." 
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SMOKING AND SNUFFING. 


“ Affect her breath, make her voice sharp, im¬ 
pair er intellect! Horrible!” 

Now Mrs. Wise had a breath sweet as a rose, 
a voice like a silver flute, and a fine intellect; 
and to think that any of these should suffer was 
terrific to Ichabod. He tried to make some 
compromise with the doctor, but Bolus was in¬ 
exorable. He then shifted his ground and pre¬ 
tended to regard it as a joke or an innocent con¬ 
spiracy ; bnt the doctor became severe and ac¬ 
cused him of having no real regard for his wife's 
health; while the latter applied her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes, and seemed to be deeply in¬ 
jured in her feelings. In fact her visuals grew 
very red and inflamed, which was accounted for, 
afterward, by the circumstance that she got snuff 
into them.* The unfortunate Ichabod yielded 
with an ill grace, and spent the evening out. 

He passed through varied experiences after 
that eventful evening. Maccaboy pervaded the 
house; it seemed as diffusive as cigar-smoke, 
penetrating everything, leaving everywhere the 
impress of its odor. The large snuff box ap¬ 
peared alike in the kitchen, dining-room, parlor, 
and boudoir; it rested beside Ichabod’s cigar 
ease at night. He found the aromatic powder 
on his best handkerchiefs, on the combs and 
brashes, and on the toilet table. The sound of 
sternutation became terrible to his ears; he ran 
when he heard persons sneeze in the street. He 
lost confidence in his daily bread, and slily wip¬ 
ed his plate with his napkin when he dined. 

What could honest Ichabod do ? He entered 
into a solemn treaty with Mrs. Wise. The ar¬ 
ticles of capitulation were exceedingly simple 
and to the point: He agreed to leave off smok¬ 
ing if she would renounce snuffing. He was 
to bid an everlasting adieu to Havanas, and she 
was to say to Maccaboy farewell for ever. The 
snuff box and the cigar-case were laid away to¬ 
gether. The house was thoroughly aired, and 
the nauseating sphere of tobacco expurgated by 
various processes. The powdered weed was 
oast out, and the weed in rolls went with it. 
And it was a joyful day to Mrs. Wise when the 
filthy smoke fiend was exorcised and laid. There 
were no more choking fumes in the parlor, di¬ 
ning-room, and bondoir. Her wardrobe became 
purified, at length, of the breath of tobacco. 
The abominations that follow in the track of the 
confirmed puffer finally departed. 

Mrs. Wise's diseases vanished also. Dr. Bo¬ 
lus shrugged his shoulders and looked sagacious 
whenever he met Ichabod; while the latter, after 
he had fairly broken from the thraldom of smok¬ 
ing, could laugh at the conspiracy without 
much effort, though it was at his own expense. 


A PARISIAN, PANTOMBinST. 

Paul Legrand is the best pantomimist and down 
in Paris. In a piece lately produced, called the 
Brass Noir t in which he is conspicuous, I really 
thought I should laugh myself todeath—verdict: 
died of a clown at a small theatre 1 It is a par¬ 
ody on Gerard de Nerval's Main de Gloirt, and 
the most ludicrous parody imaginable. Pierrot 
in a battle with a negro, loses one of his arms 
after having torn off that of his adversary, who 
has fled, carrying away the white arm. Pierrot, 
desolate, like the peri at the garden gate, goes 
in search of a celebrated surgeon, who adroitly 
adjusts the foreign arm to his mutilated shoul¬ 
der. Unfortunately the black arm is the arm of 
a rogue, a^mauvais sujet, a thief, a pickpocket, 
a rake, a canaille, etc., and it obstinately retains 
the manners of its first master; so, that posses¬ 
sing a will of its own entirely independent of 

{ >oor Pierrot, who is a very honest fellow. It 
eads him into all sorts of difficulties. The 
black arm steals a sack of money, which the 
white arm honestly refuses to touch, gives blows 
with its fist, takes the pretty girls by the waist 
and chucks them under the chin, tickles Pierrot 
to make him laugh in a pathetic situation, and 
finally, in spite of the virtue and remonstrances 
of the rest of himself, leads him off to prison. 
At the end, however, all is arranged. Pierrot 
regains his own arm once more, marries the girl 
or his heart, punches the negroes head, and all 
terminates happily. The idea is comic, is it not ? 
The representation is droll, beyond expression. 
—Correspondent of the Poet. 


AN INCH OF RAIN. 

In Lieut. Maury’s “ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” he computes the effect of a single inch 
of rain falling upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic includes an area of twenty-five millions 
of square miles. Suppose an inch of rain to 
fall upon only one-fiftn of this vast expanse. 
“ It wonld weigh,” says he, “three hundred and 
sixty thousand millions of tons; and the salt 
which, as water, it held in solution in the sea, 
and which, when that water was taken up as va¬ 
por, was left behind to disturb equilibrium, weigh¬ 
ed sixteen million more tons, or nearly twice as 
much as all the ships in the world could carry at 
a cargo each. It might fall in a day; but occu¬ 
py what time it might in falling, this rain is cal¬ 
culated to exert so much force—which is incon¬ 
ceivably great—in disturbing the equilibrium of 
the ocean. If all the water discharged by the 
Mississippi River during the year were taken up 
in one mighty measure, and cast into the ocean 
at one eff ort, it would not make a greater dis¬ 
turbance in the equilibrium of the sea than would 
the fall of rain supposed. And yet, so gentle 
are the operations or nature, that movements so 
vast are unperceived .”—Philadelphia Pott. 


Discontent produces much of our discomfort, 
and all of our improvement. If Plato had de¬ 
fined man as a grumbling biped, he might have 
defied Diogenes and his rooster. Whoever ob¬ 
jected to the definition would have proved Us 
truth. 
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RIDING A CAMEL*. 


BT THB OLD 4 UW. 


We see that the camels imported by the Uni¬ 
ted States —E Plartbus Unum —have " arriv/ 4 
and we hope our western Yankees will have a 
good time in riding them ; our own private 
opinion in the meantime, being, that it is a good 
deal easier to back a Durham cow than a Bac- 
trian camel. We recollect witnessing a first ex¬ 
periment several years ago at the Lion Theatre in 
this city. The victim was Dan Reed, a gentle¬ 
man pretty well known to old play goers in this 
dty, as one of the best stage tyrants of his day. 
As Gessler in William Tell, he was perfectly 
excruciating. In private life his temper was 
none of the sweetest, and we believe it was utter¬ 
ly impossible for Dan to “ roar as gently as a 
sucking dove/' 

Well, to our story. The management of the 
•'Lion," brought out the melodrama of Blue 
Beard, with the " whole resources of the unrival¬ 
led establishment/ 4 " with a reckless disregard 
of cost/ 4 a9 Mr. Crummies would have said, and 
In a u style to bid defiance to any other establish¬ 
ment in the world. 44 The great " card 44 was a 
bridal procession, in which wore introduced two 
live elephants, a camel, and a stud of horses. 
Dan Reed was cast for Abomilique, the " three- 
tailed bashaw/ 4 and was expected to mount the 
camel. Though he protested against a first 
dass actor, in addition to the humiliation of 
* playing with a menagerie/ 4 being obliged to 
appear on the back of a “ ferocious animal/ 4 as 
ho styled the camel, still he was obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the requirements of the management. 

The first night came and a crowded house. 
At the dose of the first act, the procession came 
on, and went off amidst uproarous applause. 
Such a big elephant was never seen on any stage. 
And Dan on his camel was magnificent. His 
blue beard shone with the brilliancy of a Cairn 
Gorme, and his sabre and spangles " brought 
down 44 the million. Yet, in the midst of his 
glories and elevated position some ten feet in the 
air, those who were nearest to him might have 
seen a shadow of uneasiness on his painted brow. 
He was evidently dissatisfied with the motion 
and doubtful of the temper of his " mount, 44 and, 
sure enough, just as the procession was leaving 
the stage, a boy in a blue turban, as the camel 
was passing, animated by the spirit of mischief, 
kicked him viciously. The animal, though sup* 
posed to be as meek as Moses, resented the 
affront and kicked at the boy in turn. Up went 
those clumsy footpads, and off went Dan Reed, 


his sabre flying out of its scabbard as he pitched 
upon his head. The act drop went down amidst 
the roars of the audience. The boy fled, and 
Dan Reed after him, sword in hand, swearing, 
like Rob Roy to “ cleave him to the brisket. 44 
But the rascal made good his escape, and Dan 
was forced “ to nurse his rage to keep it warm. 44 

After the performance, the tragedian, learning 
that the boy was ward to Andrew Jackson Allen, 
the costumer of the establishment, sought out 
that celebrated personage to lay his grievances 
before him. Now everybody knows that Andrew 
was hard of hearing and troubled with a per¬ 
petual cold in his head. On this oocasion, hav¬ 
ing heard of what had transpired, he saw fit to be 
impenetrably deaf, and to hear nothing at all, 
though Dan spoke in the voice of Stentor. 

" Mr. Allen/ 4 roared Dan, " I come to com¬ 
plain of an atrocious acton the part of your boy— 
one of the greatest little villains in creation. 44 

" Glad you like the boy/ 4 replied " Dummy. 44 
" Good boy—clever—snbborts his ancient moth¬ 
er add two sisters—picked ib np id Halifax. 44 

" He kicked my camel/ 4 yelled Dan, making 
a speaking-trumpet of his hand and bellowing 
into Allen's ear—“ and made the camel kick me 
off— me, Daniel Reed, a legitimate actor—mark 
yon, sir—led the heavy business at the Federal/ 4 

" Excellent, good-natured, abiable boy/ 4 pur¬ 
sued Allen. " Sends ub all his eardings—I bay 
his board. Clever lad. 44 

" He's a villain I* 4 shouted Dan. 

" Glad you like ib . 44 

"And if you don't flog him within an inch of 
his life—I'll murder him ! 44 

" Thank you, Dad/ 4 said Allen, offering his 
hand. "All he wants is a fiddle idstrucshtid. 
He’ll make ad agtor—he will—bond to rise. 
Good princibles. Much obliged for your kide 
offer. I'll write to his mother—mother and two 
sisters at Halifax—ho subborts ub. Good-night, 
Dad.” 

" You be hanged ! 44 yelled Dan. " You're as 
much of a booby as he is a fool. And if you 
have any respect for the boy's mother, you'll 
pay for his funeral—for as sure as the sun gilds 
the dome of the State House to-morrow morn, 
that snn shall set upon his bleeding corpse/ 4 

It is needless to say that the threat was not 
executed, and that the next night Dan was bil- 
letted upon the elephant, having positively re¬ 
fused to ride the " ferocious animal/ 4 on which 
and off which he had figured on the first night 
of Blue Beard. 

A man who shows himself too well satisfied 
with himself, is seldom pleased with others, and 
they, in return, are little disposed to like him. 
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MA TTTRIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


CLOSE OF VOLUME THREE. 

With the present number of our “ Dollar 
Magazine" we close'the third volume of the 
work. Probably no similar work was ever of¬ 
fered to the public which in a year and a half 
attained to so large an edition. It will be seen 
that we are constantly improving the Magazine, 
both in its contents and the beauty of its typog¬ 
raphy, using a much better quality of paper, and 
otherwise increasing its general excellence. We 
shall continue to make it all that we have prom¬ 
ised, and more, and thus respond to the vast 
popularity it has reached. We have some ad¬ 
mirable stories and articles preparing for forth¬ 
coming numbers, and send forth with this our 
hearty good wishes to the army of readers and 
subscribers who are our patrons. 

Uncle Samuel’s Farm. —To give, says an 
exchange, the English some idea of the extent of 
our domain, which they have recently talked so 
much about annihilating, at a single blow, we 
would state that the distance beween the cities of 
New York and New Orleans is more than equal 
to that separating London from Constantinople, 
or Paris from St. Petersburg. By the land route 
between New York and Astoria, the distance is 
equal to that between New York and Bremen. 
By the water route the distance is as great as that 
between Canton and London. 


The World’s Marins. —It is stated that 
the waters of the earth are navigated by 145,000 
vessels, of 12,904,687 tons; of which the United 
States have 5,500,000 tons, Great Britain, 5,000,- 
000 tons, and Prance only 716,130 tons. 


“ Concert by Old Bull !” said a Yankee, 
reading a poster. “ What’ll they git up next ? 
Our old bull Brindle can beller like sixty; but 
I never heard of his goin’ round givin’ concerts!’’ 


Award. —Bossiter, the artist of New York, 
received a one thousand franc gold medal at the 
late Paris Exposition. 


WASHINGTON IN 1773. 

When Col. Washington was in New York, in 
1773, it was boasted at the table of the British 
governor that a regiment just landed from Eng¬ 
land contained among its officers some of the 
finest specimens of martial elegance in his maj¬ 
esty’s service. 

“I wager jour excellency a pair of gloves/* 
said Mrs. Morris, an American lady, “ that I 
will show you a handsomer man in the proces¬ 
sion to morrow than your excellency can select 
from your famous regiment. 

“ Done, madam,’’ replied the governor. 

The morrow came (June 4), and the proces¬ 
sion, in honor of the birthday of the king, ad¬ 
vanced through Broadway, to the braying of the 
trumpets and the beat of drums. As the troops 
defiled before the governor, he pointed out to the 
lady several officers, claiming her admiration for 
their superior persons and brilliant equipments. 
In the rear of the troop came a band of officers 
not on duty, of colonial officers, and strangers of 
distinction. On their appearance, the attention 
of the governor was attracted towards a tall and 
martial figure, that marched with grave and 
measured tread, apparently indifferent to the 
scene around him. The lady now archly ob¬ 
served, “ I perceive your excellency’s eyes ass 
turned towards the right object. What say you 
to your wager now, sir ?” 

“ Lost, madam/’ replied the gallant governor. 
“ When I laid my wager, I was not aware that 
Colonel Washington was in New York.” 

Cool. — At one of the California theatres a 
few weeks since, a quarrel took place between 
two fellows in the parquette, and they fired sev¬ 
eral shots at each other with revolvers. A lady 
who was in the boxes, was asked if she was not 
frightened. “ 0, la! no!” said she. " We ase 
so used to having our bonnets and side curls cut 
with bullets that we don’t mind such things/* 
Such is the “ werry last bulletin,” as Mr. Weller, 
senior, says. 

Volume Third. —We are now prepared to 
bind up the third volume of our “ Dollar Mag¬ 
azine,” which closes with this number, in our 
neat and uniform style, for thirty seven cents. 
Bound and returned in one week. 
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OLD STORIES. I 

There are some old stories that never grow 
stale; they are so good that we can bear their 
frequent repetition, and welcome them with as 
hearty a laugh as when we first heard them. 
We pity a person who cannot laugh at a good 
cfld joke—such a man would be very likely to 
cnt a good old friend. We pity a man who can 
sit at a circus without any relaxation of the fa¬ 
de! muscles, while the down is performing the 
same pranks and uttering the same jests which 
delighted his grandfather. Mr. Hard castle’s sta¬ 
ple story was " Old Grouse In the gun room/ 1 
and yet often as ft was repeated, we are led to 
infer that it enjoyed a fabulous success. When 
he is marshalling his servants for the dignified 
reception of his expected guests, he says: " If I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story, 
at the table, you must all burst out a laughing, 
as if you made a part of the company/' " Then, 
ecod 1" answers Diggory, " your worship must 
not tell the story of * Old Grouse in the gun¬ 
room / I can’t help laughing at that—he 1 he! 
he 1—for the soul of me. We have laughed at 
that these twenty years. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Who objects to hearing for the thousandth 
time the stoiy of the Irishman riding, who, when 
his horse caught his hind foot in the stirrup, dis¬ 
mounted, saying, " If you’re to get on, I’ll get 
off; for, be Jabers! I wont ride double!” Or 
that other " gintleman,” who sat in his saddle, 
immovable, under a pelting shower, because he 
was waiting for it to clear up. These genuine 
odd things have a flavor of fun that ensures their 
perennial bloom. 

What a story that is of Sheridan's going out 
to shoot with Mr. Coke's Irish gamekeeper, at 
Norfolk, and missing every shot, while his good- 
natured companion found a ready excuse for 
every failure. At the first shot, all the birds got 
away, when the gamekeeper exclaimed, " More 
power to your honor! Did you see one little 
fellow drop his leg as he went off? He’ll never 
stand on his tin toes again.” The second shot 
was no more lucky, but the consolation this time 
was, “ Tare an’ agers, there they go ! But didn’t 
your honor hear the shot rattle among them like 
pase agin a windey! They’ll pray never to see 
your honor agin on this side of the country.” 
Shot 3d, (birds all off again):- "Blood an’ 
asms I but they've caught it!" (After watching 
them awhile), " There’s three wounded anyhow, 
for they had hardly stringth to fly over yonder 
hedge : the divil a wink of sleep they'll get this 
blessed night.” 8hot 4th, (a pheasant gets away): 
" Well, I never seen a poor gentleman taken like 
him; he’ll remember your honor many a long 


day for that The spalpeen is carrying away 
more shot than would sit up an ironmonger at , 
Skibbereen.” 8hot 5th, (a snipe gets off): 

“ Bother! you may cry crake, my fine fellow; 
you may take your long bill to the other world. 
You’ll wake to-morrow morning with a lumbago 
in your soft head.” Poor Sheridan could stand 
this no longer, but gave his countryman a fee 
for his ingenuity, and proceeded on his beat 
alone. 

Children like old stories, even though they 
don't like old toys. The repertory of the nur¬ 
sery is very limited, and yet no child is tired of 
hearing over and over again the tale of the ad¬ 
venturous cow that "jumped over the moon 
of the " three blind men who went to see three 
cripples run a raceor that fearful narrative of 
the children who met with an untimely fate in 
consequence of " sliding on the ice all of a sum¬ 
mer's day.” We, children of a larger growth, 
should learn wisdom from the juveniles, and not 
be ever craving after literary and humorous nov¬ 
elty. There is nothing new under the sun; we 
should learn to cherish what is good, rather than 
crave after what is new—old friends, old jokes, 
old customs. 


Plenty of Coal. —Professor Hitchcock, in 
a recent lecture at Chicago on " Geology,” states 
that coal deposits on the northern half of the 
continent, embrace an area of 225,000 miles, 
and are capable of yielding 1100 cubic miles of 
coal. It is estimated that one cubic mile will 
last a thousand years for all purposes for which 
it is likely to be wanted; and consequently, we 
have a supply of fuel in the earth for the next 
eleven hundred thousand years. So, don’t be 
alarmed! 


A Long Beard. —The longest beard record¬ 
ed in history, was that of John Mayo, a painter 
to the Emperor Charles Y. Though he was a 
tall man, it is said his beard was so long that he 
could tread upon it. 


The Father of Wateks. —The total length 
of the Mississippi and all its tributaries, is fifty- 
one thousand miles, which is more than twice the 
equatorial circumference of the earth! 

Extbessive. —Landor thought that a rib of 
Shakspeare would have made a Milton; and the 
same portion of Milton all poets born ever since! 

To HpusEKEErERS.—Painted wood pails are 
more poisonous than lead pipe. 

To curb Felons.— Have them arrested. 
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MR. MANAGER BLUFF. 

Our old friend, Mr. Manager Bluff, of fortu¬ 
nate memory, has been dead some years, and so 
we can afford to indulge in a reminiscence or 
two respecting him without scruple. We have 
nothing to say against him. De mortuis nil niti 
bonum. He left a competence to a remote rela¬ 
tive in England; bat he would have left a mil¬ 
lion had fortune accorded to him his full deserts. 
Nobody could manage an audience better than 
Bluff. When there was a row “ in front,” in 
consequence of the non-appearance of a favorite 
comedian; incapacitated from playing by inordi¬ 
nate devotions at the shrine of Bacchus, Bluff, 
and he alone, could allay the storm. He would 
appear before the curtain, dressed in black from 
head to foot. Profoundly bowing to pit, boxes 
and gallery, with his hat on his heart, he would 
in a tone of deep emotion: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I deplore, as much 

as you resent, the absence of Mr.-to-night. 

Were it attributable to the usual cause, the ab¬ 
sentee should this moment be struck from the 
roll of my corpa dramatique. But should I be 
able to state that he was at this moment watch¬ 
ing by the sick bed of an aged mother, whose 
moments in this world are numbered (white 
handkerchief to the eyes), I am sure—ladies and 
gentlemen (broken utterance)—that your ex¬ 
pressions of blame would be changed into those 
of sympathy.” And amidst tremendous ap¬ 
plause and cheers, Mr. Bluff would withdraw, 
and the performance would go on, with a “ stock ” 
in the part of the erratic star. 

Bluff got up a piece once on a time, called the 
“ Battle of Banker Hill.” It was such a shock¬ 
ing mass of stuff, that the crowded audiences, 
attracted by the novelty, hissed heartily, and the 
curtain fell in a regular row. The poor “ author” 
shuddered at the wings at the utter condemna¬ 
tion of his play. “ You are a fool,” said the 
oracular Bluff. “ Wait.” Seizing an American 
flag and a cutlass, and in the costume of a pa¬ 
triot soldier, which he had worn during the 
piece, he presented himself at the footlights. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I beg to return you 
thanks for the kind applause which you have be¬ 
stowed on the brilliant effort of genius I have 
had the honor of presenting to you this evening, 
and to announce that it will be repeated every 
evening of this woek.” Cries of “no! no!” 
hisses, cat-calls, yells, burst from every part of 
the house. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
Bluff, when there was a lull in the storm, “ when 
I tell you that many of the dresses and proper¬ 
ties used in this piece actually belonged to men 
who fought and fell at Bunker Hill—that the 


dress in which I now appear before you once 
clothed the limbs of a hero of the Revolution, 
who died at the side of your immortal Wa r ra a 
when I tell you that this cutlass escaped the re¬ 
laxing hand of a soldier of the times that tried 
men's souls—that this very flag was used at ttas 
Battle of New Orleans—I know that your sym¬ 
pathies will be with me!” Tremendous applause 
followed this “ gag.” “ Ladies and gentlemen,” 
continued the unblushing manager, “I know 
you will join me in the sentiment I am about to 
utter: the immortal memory of Qeorge Wash¬ 
ington !” Three times three cheers 1 “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,—I thank you for your verdict 
You embolden me to announce the continued 
representation of the * Battle of Banker Hill!’ ” 
Thunders of applause shook the house, and 
the piece subsequently ran for forty nights. 
Wasn't onr friend Bluff a model manager? 


High Falutin. —A western stump orator lu 
the coarse of one of his speeches recently re¬ 
marked—'< Gentleman, if the Par-ay-fix Ocean 
wor an inkstand, and the hull clouded canopy 
of heaven and the level ground of our yearth war 
a sheet of paper, I couldn't begin to write my 
love of country onto it.” 


Memory. —Feinagle taught a system of arti¬ 
ficial memory — mnemotechnics. One day a 
friend of Feinagle's found the waiter in a coffee 
room, laughing heartily. On asking the caum 
of his mirth, the fellow replied, “ I can’t help it, 
sir; it's raining hard, and that ere memory- 
man has gone and forgotten his umbrella!” 


Descriptive. —Young Bob Battles was un¬ 
dertaking to describe to another boy the common 
musical instrument called the “ accordion.” He 
floundered away in his efforts, and finally said, 
“Jim, you know what it is—it's an educated 
bellows.” 


Xtravaqaeza Xtraordinart. — Chaiin 
X., king of France, was xceodingly xeersted by 
Ms people. He was xpatriated for his xcessea, 
to xpiate his xtravagance was xiled, and xpimd 
in xile. 

The “ Cradle or Librrtt.”—I n 1775 Fn- 
euil Hall was used for theatrical purposes, by 
officers of the British army, for their own 
amusement. 


Beauty. —Among eastern nations obesity Is 
thought to be the prime requisite of beauty; and 
the plumpest lady bears away the palm. 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 

Paris has been giddy and reeling with the effects 
of that popular intoxication produced by the re¬ 
cent dynastic event which has given Louis Napo¬ 
leon an heir. Another child has been born into 
the family of kings—born to the hope of one day 
ruling the most brilliant, and, as recent events 
have demonstrated, the most powerful state of 
modem Europe. Luxury and fortune rock his 
cradle, and he is the unconscious recipient of 
homage from the gifted, the high bom, and the 
fortunate. But who shall cast his horoscope ? 
No one on earth can predict his destiny. He 
may live to wear the imperial ermine and purple; 
he may eat the bitter bread of exile; he may fill 
an untimely grave. France is a country of dire¬ 
ful vicissitudes. In Paris there is but one step 
between the throne and the scaffold—but one 
step between the plaudits and the curses of the 
people. 

Forty-five years ago, the thunder of the same 
guns which have just announced from the espla¬ 
nade of the Invalides the birth of an heir to the 
present emperor, proclaimed the advent “ into 
this breathing world " of a son of the elder and 
greater Napoleon. “ Never was an earthly mon¬ 
arch greeted with a more affecting demonstration 
of a nation's love and homage." The child was 
bom to the proud title of King of Borne. What 
brilliant hopes gilded his future! Had any sin¬ 
ister voice then declared, “ in three years the 
great Napoleon will be forced to abdicate the 
throne of France ; in four years, after a brief re¬ 
turn of power, he would be languishing, death- 
stricken, a hopeless prisoner on a barren rock in 
the Atlantic; the wife who had just crowned his 
hopes, separated from him, content with the pos¬ 
session of a petty Italian duchy; the heir of 
these bright hopes, spoiled of his kingly title, 
the doomed victim of an infamous conspiracy, 
headed by his grandfather," the prophet of evil 
would have been regarded as an imbecile. Tet 
such was the actual fate of those who stood so 
high upon the pinnacle of worldly greatness and 
happiness only forty-five years ago. It is im¬ 
possible not to recall these things on the present 
occasion. 

But there are points of difference as well as 
points of similitude in the two events. The 
marriage of Napoleon L with Marie Louise of 
Austria, was a marriage of policy. To accom¬ 
plish it, he repudiated his first love—the wife of 
his bosom—the amiable and devoted Josephine. 
Bitterly was he punished for the violation of his 
vows. Austria became his speedy enemy, and 
Marie Louise, who never loved him, was false 
Jo him in the hour of misfortune, and ftdser yet 


to his memory. Louis Napoleon’s marriage 
was an affair of the heart. The parvenu was 
more self-reliant than his uncle. He scorned to 
acknowledge that he stood in need of strength 
from a royal alliance, and gave his hand and 
heart to a beautiful and accomplished lady, who 
brought him no political influence as a dowry. 
When the King of Borne was bom, England 
was the powerful and deadly enemy of France, 
and Russia on the eve of withering her military 
power. Louis Napoleon’s son is bora when 
England is the humbled and subservient ally of 
France, and when the mighty power of Russia 
has succumbed to the Gallic eagle. It must be 
confessed that he comes upon the stage at an 
auspicious moment. 

The event, however, is not one which we, upon 
this side of the Atlantic, can be expected to re¬ 
gard with much satisfaction. Inasmuch as it 
strengthens the hands of the present ruler of 
France, it depresses the hopes of the patriots of 
Europe, with whom we deeply sympathize ; for 
Louis Napoleon is the avowed champion of or¬ 
der—that is to say, of despotism—in Europe. 
The prospects of liberty look darker to our eyes 
than they did at the close of the Congress of 
Vienna. Then there were elements of instabil¬ 
ity in the very order of things decreed by the 
Holy Alliance. The Bourbon lilies were replant¬ 
ed in an uncongenial soil, where they could not 
but wither. Now, the despot of France is up¬ 
held by the blinded millions of that most enig¬ 
matical of empires. Liberty is now no more in 
France, and its spirit is crushed out in Italy and 
Germany. The hopes of Poland and Hungary 
are once more blighted. England, constitutional 
England, shorn of her proud influence, is but a 
wheel in the complicated machinery of despot¬ 
ism, autocracy and spiritual tyranny; and it 
must be many, many years before the volcanic 
fires of liberty can burst the rigid iron crust that 
overlays them. 


t 


Foreign Passenoers. —The total number 
of passengers from foreign countries who have 
arrived in the United States, since April 30th, 
1843, is given at 3,400,000. 


Creditable to American Skill. —Engines 
are being built in New York for the Austrian 
Royal Danubian Steam Navigation Company. 

James’s Novels. —Mr. James has written 
fifty-nine books, nearly the whole of which are 
novels—and the list is not yet complete. 

Good News for the Surgeons. —The rail¬ 
roads have resumed their regular trips. 
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We must all eat to live; but many people five 
only to eat—a miserable way of passing one's 
existence. We remember somewhere to have 
seen a little treatise, published somewhere about 
the year 1812, in which the author asserted that 
passions, and even accomplishments, were de¬ 
pendent for their character on food. Thus, men¬ 
tal heaviness was said to be produced by beans, 
potatoes and lettuce; brilliant imagination by 
the wings of quails and partridges; volubility 
by eating larks, and anger by feeding on roast 
turkey. A diet of peacocks would produce van¬ 
ity, and excessive indulgence in goose a state 
bordering on idiocy. But it is not worth while 
to follow out the fanciful speculations of this 
writer. 

We degenerate modems can never achieve 
anything in the gastronomic line to what was 
done by the ancients. Ancient history bristles 
with facts relative to the profusion of Roman 
tables and the voracity of Roman eaters. We 
read of Lucnllus's three hundred dining-rooms, 
and the Apollo room, wherein each banquet cost 
the revenue of a whole province; of six hun¬ 
dred ostrich heads, each prepared in a different 
way for a “pot-luck" dinner given by young 
Heliogabalu8; of twenty-two courses counted at 
a supper of the same emperor, who never suffer¬ 
ed the same plate to be used before him, though 
it was of massive gold; of couriers, appointed 
by Trajan, to bring to him, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, fresh oysters from Lake Lucrinus 
(not far from Rome); of Apicius, who, after dis¬ 
covering a number of new dishes, killed himself 


because he could no longer live so well on, two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, to which his 
income had been reduced; of the Emperor An - 
toninus, who died from eating too much cheese; 
of Claudius Esopus, a Roman actor, who taught 
Cicero the art of declamation, and gave six hun¬ 
dred pounds for a bird which had learned to 
sing, speak and think, that he might make a 
fricassee of it. Darius assembled at dinner fif¬ 
teen thousand guests, and sometimes spent a 
million dollars on a banquet. Caligula, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, would suffer no wine on his table 
that was not one hundred and sixty years old. 
Asinius Celer gave seven thousand crowns for a 
barber. When the Emperor Otho dined with 
his brother, seven thousand sorts of birds and 
two thousand sorts qf fishes were served up. 
Cleopatra, when supping with Mark Antony, 
was so delighted with a bird prepared in a par¬ 
ticular way, that she left nothing but the bones ; 
and the Roman general was so gratified with 
the cook that he sent for him and made him a 


present of a whole city. In modern times, Lou¬ 
is XV. forgave the Duke de Soubise the loss of 
the battle of Rosbach in consideration of an 
omelette, which the marshal invented. 

Shall we recall some of the great eaters of 
ancient times ? The Emperor Claudius one 
morning called for his breakfast—not that he 
was hungry, but he thought he could pick a bone 
or two. Well, a hundred perches were served 
up with a hundred becaficas. After eating ten 
melons, by way of prelude, the emperor swal¬ 
lowed everything on the table, including thirty- 
three dozens of oysters—thirty-three pounds of 
grapes were eaten by way of helping his diges¬ 
tion ; and then he was ready, with a clear head 
and good conscience, to attend to public affairs. 
He had risen from the breakfast table with an 
appetite! The comedian Phagon, in the pres¬ 
ence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild 
boar, a hundred loaves, a sheep, two sucking 
pigs, and washed the whole down with an oroo 
of wine—a measure, the capacity of which wn 
cannot ascertain, bat for the sake of poetical 
consistency, we'll call it a hogshead. We might 
record a good many more trencher feats, on 
classical authority, but we pause; for our read¬ 
ers might fancy that the ancient historians were 
too much addicted to drawing the long bow. 


Preferable. —Light American plows have 
superseded the heavy Scotch plows in Malt a. 
They were introduced recently by the Governor, 
Sir Wm. Reid, formerly of Bermuda. The 
Scotch plow was too heavy for the warm c l i mat e 
and the mules of Malta. 


Tonka os on the Lakes. —According to the 
Buffalo Commercial, the tonnage of lake steam¬ 
ers now dn the stocks is 17,775, and of sailing 
vessels 31,183, all of the value of $2,720,500. 
Vessels were lost last season whose tonnage 
ainounted to 20,850. 


Preservative. —A small piece of linen, 
moistened with spirits of turpentine, and put into 
a bureau or wardrobe for a single day, two or 
three times a year, is a sufficient preservative 
against moths. 

Buenos Atres. —This must be a pleasant 
place to live in. During six months the people 
there have had two conspiracies and three threats 
of invasion. 


Telegraphic. —The cable of the New Turk 
and Newfoundland Telegraph Company will be 
laid by Mr. Canning. ^ 
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CHINESE TAILS. 

The tails worn by the inhabitants of the “ Cen¬ 
tral Flower-Land ” are a badge of servitude. On 
the subjugation of China by the Tartars, an edict 
was issued requiring the whole nation to shave 
the front of the head, and to plait the residue of 
the hair into a tail, the length and size of which 
is considered in China a great mark of masculine 
beauty—in consequence of which great quanti¬ 
ties of false hair are worked up into the natural 
hair, the ends being finished off with black silk 
cord. Their Chinese rebels cut their hair short, 
and the moment they make a recruit to their 
ranks employ the shears upon him. They are 
thus sure of their fidelity; for the absence of the 
tail is a proof positive of rebellion. To the low¬ 
er orders it is a useful ornament. A traveller 
relates that on one occasion he saw a Chinaman 
flogging his pig along with it; while, on another, 
the servant was dusting the table; and when 
their belligerent propensities are excited—which 
is not often,—they will twist each other's tails 
round their hands, pulling with all their strength, 
and enduring the most horrible torture, till one 
or the other cries “Hold, enough!” In San 
Francisco, when the naughty boys of that golden 
city get hold of a party of unfortunate China¬ 
men, obfuscated with opium, they tie all their 
tails together in a hard knot, and then throwing 
a bunch of firecrackers into their midst, amuse 
themselves with their frantic and impotent strug¬ 
gles to get free. “ Pretty wicious that !” as Mr. 
Squeers says; but boys will be boys. 


Mioiit and Main. —Gordon Cumming, the 
great lion slayer, was telling Rogers, one day, 
how he once came, unarmed, upon a huge lion. 
” Thinking to frighten him, I ran at him with 
all my might,” said the hunter. " Whereupon,” 
said Rogers, M he ran away with all his mane, I 
suppose?” “Exactly so,” said Cumming. We 
think this story was coming it rather strong. 

Saints for Russian Soldiers. —During 
the last campaign in Russia, more than 60,000 
images of saints were sent from St. Petersburgh 
for the encouragement of the Russian soldiers. 


Worth thinking op. —An exchange warns 
boys against gambling with marbles, os the first 
step in a downward career of vice. 


Passing away. —Seventy-one revolutionary 
soldiers died during the past year. 

Very true. —Every hour spent in studying 
is working for higher wages. 



AEOLIAN IIARPS. 

How sweet and suggestive are the notes of an 
seolian harp, as the wind plays over its strings! 
Now it murmurs low and gentle as the whispers 
of love; anon, wild and plaintive, it seems the 
complaining voice of the spirits of the storm. 
In the year 1785, the Abbate Gatoni constructed 
at Como a most singular oeolian harp. He stretch¬ 
ed fifteen iron wires, of different thicknesses, 
from the top of a tower, about ninety feet in 
height, to his dwelling house, about one hundred 
and fifty paces distant. This giant harp, by its 
mysterious sounds, while the air was calm, indi¬ 
cated changes in the weather. This was ascrib¬ 
ed to electric influence. The same phenomenon 
occurred in a similar harp, constructed by Cap¬ 
tain Haas, of Basle. The effect of the vibration 
of the wires in each of the giant harps, prior to 
changes of the weather, or during storms, is said 
to be quite indescribable. The sounds swelling 
or dying, or combining in the wildest harmonies, 
wero sometimes heard for miles around. 


School Boy Literature. —In 1750, a gal¬ 
lows and whipping post stood near Porter's tav¬ 
ern, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, which gave 
rise to the subjoined couplet, intended to carica¬ 
ture the times: 

“ Cambridge is & famous town, 

Both for wit ftud knowledge; 

Some they whip, and some they hang, 

And some they send to college.” 


Earthquakes. —The most remarkable earth¬ 
quakes of modern times are those which destroyed 
Lima in 1746 ; Lisbon in 1755, in which 20,000 
persons wore killed ; Calabria in 1783; Caraccas 
in 1812; Aleppo in 1822; Guatemala in 1830; 
and San Salvador within the last year. 


Going up. —Dr. Root, of St. Louis, has sold 
a piece of property at St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
$24,875, which a few years ago cost him only 
$600. “ Now by St. Paul! the work goes 

bravely on.” 

Horrible. —One thousand barrels and four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand bottles of pa¬ 
tent medicines are manufactured annually by 
two establishments in Providence, R. I. 


Col. Bragg. —This gallant officer, who used 
to give away “grape,” is now “in the sugar 
line,” on a plantation at Lafourche. 


Religious Liberty. —Nearly all the news¬ 
papers in Spain—once the most bigoted country 
in Europe—now go in for religious liberty. 
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.foreign jUiscdlang. 

Large discoveries of tin ore have been made 
in Australia. 

The Protestants of France have nearly 1000 
ministers and 1500 places of worship. 

The plague has broken oat in Nankin, China, 
and nearly one hundred thousand persons have 
died. 

The famous porcelain manufactory at Sevres, 
France, is to be forthwith transformed into bar¬ 
racks. Such is progress. 

A railroad is just completed between Alexan¬ 
dria and Cairo, which will vastly increase the 
facilities of communication with India. 

Sir Hyde Parker, commander of the English 
naval forces in the East Indies, died at Devon- 
port on die 21st of March. 

Napoleon determines to send an extensive ex¬ 
pedition of colonisation to Madagascar. Eng¬ 
land does not oppose it. 

There is some talk of a powerful force being 
8 ent into Africa to complete the entire subjuga¬ 
tion of the native tribes. 

Among rumors prevalent one is, that the em¬ 
perors of Russia and Austria have respectively 
promised to visit Paris soon after the conclusion 
of peace. 

The Armenians and Greeks have protested 
against the late toleration and reform decree of 
the Sultan. The Greek petition is especially di¬ 
rected against the articles relating to the clergy. 

Among other notable arrivals announced at 
the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, is that of & live 
alligator, six feet long, from the Mississippi 
River. 

Accounts from Manilla state that bands of 
brigands were scouring the country, and spread¬ 
ing incendiary proclamations against the Span¬ 
ish government. 

An Englishman, named Hand, has patented a 
process ’for preserving animal food any length of 
time, without sugar or salt, exclusion from air, 
or any of the common modes of preservation. 

A venerable missionary, Rev. Mr. Davis, who 
landed at Tahiti in 1801, died at his work at 
Papora, recently, in his eighty-eighth year. He 
has spent fifty-four years of missionary labor in 
Polynesia. 

Cornelius, the German artist, has completed a 
picture, “ The Last Judgment, J " the total height 
of which is 96 feet, and that of the principal 
figures 17 feet. The artist is said to have treat¬ 
ed the subject wkh great skill, and has introduced 
128 figures in every possible variety of grouping. 

The several missions in Western Africa are 
said to be in a very prosperous condition at the 
present time. There is also a special religious 
awakening in Liberia. It does not appear to be 
confined to one denomination, but extends to all 
denominations of Christians. 

The Sardinian troops in the Crimea, both com¬ 
mon soldiers and officers, show a great zeal to 
procure and read the Bible. More than four 
thousand Bibles and Testaments have been dis¬ 
tributed among them. The chaplain of the army 
himself called for a Bible, and said he would not 
oppose such a work. 


New Testaments, in the Turkish language, are 
allowed to circulate in Turkey. 

Rat skins have become scarce in Paris—and of 
course kid gloves are higher. 

An American hotel is to be established in 
London, with a capital of over $4,000,000. 

In Southern Russia, 100,000 persona have died 
of typhus fever. 

It is stated that the conscription in France for 
the next year will amonnt to 140,000 men. 

The annual consumption of eggs in Paris alone 
is 175,000,000, of the value of 7,724,256 francs. 


The revenue of England increased eight mil¬ 
lions sterling in 1855 over 1854, and France four 
millions. 

The Joint British, French and Sardinian Sub¬ 
marine Telegraph line, when completed, will be 
12,000 miles long. 

King Oscar, it is said, intends to lay claim be¬ 
fore the Paris Congress, to the Aland Isles, as 
belonging of right to 8weden. 

At a book sale in Paris a short time ago, a cu¬ 
rious edition of Voltaire, containing not lew than 
12,860 illustrations, was sold for $1115. 

Ali Pacha, the Turkish Plenipotentiary, is said 
to express openly his sympathy with the cause 
of the Poles and Hungarians. 

Six thousand French have embarked at Mar* 
seilles for the Crimea, probably to supply sick 
vacancies. 

We obtain from the foreign papers the highly 
important and astonishing intelligence, that upon 
the table of the Peace Conference in Paris there 
were six inkstands, two for each ambassador. 

The mullen, that very useful weed with a tall 
and elegant flower stalk, which roots itself at 
ease along the highways of New England, and 
which we strive to eradicate, is cultivated in Old 
England as the “American velvet plant." 


The government of France, and of some other 
continental States, have so successfully bred 
fishes that their artificial propagation has ceased 
to be an experiment; and all the streams of 
Scotland’and Ireland have been replenished with 


salmon. 

Of the 606 convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
there are—Second convictions, 58; third, 9; 
fourth, 3; filth, 1. 423 are intemperate ; 61 are 
married; 50 are blacks or mnlattoes; 26 are 
over fifty years of age; 244 cannot read or write; 
and 400, or nearly 66 per cent, of the whole 
number, have no trades! 

The London Times, in an editorial, speaks of 
“ our allies' unwise and undignified demonstra¬ 
tions in favor of peace," and conceives that the 
British will be discontented with the terms of 
peace, the only resalts to l^mland bein g he r vic¬ 
tories, and the conscionsmA^f nndimfoished 
resources. 

Captain Davison, of England,, has paten 
the application to cannon of a telescope 
and cross wires, or micrometer, so that by 1 

of them and a collimater, the piece of on- 

may be brought to its proper position by day 
night, after every discharge, without the 
of observing the object aimed at, after the 
range and aim have been first obtained. 
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In Pennsylvania, a voluntary desertion of two 
years entitles a wife to obtain a divorce. 

The Texas Legislature have given the widow 
of David Crocket a league of land. 

Rogers’s receipt for long life was, “ temperance, 
the flesh brush, and don’t fret.” 

A correspondent of the “ Country Gentleman ” 
has seen an egg with two others inside. 

A public school teacher in New York recently 
asked for books for “ an ingigent pupil.” 

A young lady advised to take exercise, lately 
jumped at an offer. 

The Chinese call law losing a cow for the sake 
Of a cat. Quite expressive idea, that 1 

The message of the governor of New Jersey 
in 1713 wai three lines long. A model. 

Boots used to be made of brass and iron. Re¬ 
markably nice for tender feet. 

Lyell, the geologist, says it must have taken 
67,000 years to form the Mississippi Delta. 

Frankenstein, of Cincinnati, has made a noble 
Statue of a kneeling child. 

Property to the amount of $2,028,900 was 
sunk in the Mississippi River in the year ending 
September 30, 1855. 

The story that Louis Napoleon led a dissolute 
life in New York in 1837, is flatly contradicted 
in the Courtier des Etats Unis. 

The mammoth safe, made for the New York 
Park Bank, is said to be the largest in the world. 
The weight is ten tons, and the cost was $2500. 

The Spaniards say, “At eighteen marry your 
daughter to her superior, at twenty to her equal, 
at thirty to anybody who will have her.” 

The members of charches in connection with 
the denomination distinctively known as “ Chris¬ 
tians,” in this country, is 864; value of church 
property, $864,056; number of seats, 304,630. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin, of Boston, and two other 
gentlemen, have purchased 12,000 acres of laud 
m Iowa, on which they purpose to colonize 100 
families, mostly from New Hampshire and Maine. 

The population of Pittsburg, Pa., and the sev¬ 
en or eight boroughs which surround it, is set 
down at the present time at 122,620, being an 
increase of fifty five per cent, in less than six 
years. 

The cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkes’s book, 
which grew out of the Antarctic Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition, has already amounted to a million and 
a quarter of dollars! So says Mr. Clayton in 
the Senate of the United States. 

James G. Shut©, of Woburn, Mass., whom the 
Boston Traveller calls an “ amateur zoologist,” 
* has kept a tortoise two years and six months 
without food. It is an interesting experiment— 
to the “amateur,” but how would he like to have 
it tried upon himselt ? 

A lawyer recently attempted to palm himself 
off as Rufus Choate in a neighboring town. At 
the suggestion of a printer, who was present, the 
“ writing te9t ” was applied to him. He wrote a 
legible sentence, and was promptly kicked out of 
the company. 


A man who is opposed to capital punishment 
lately reftised to hang a gate. 

It is said that thirty slavers are annually fitted 
out in the port of New York. 

The “ Sons of New Hampshire,” living in Bos¬ 
ton, propose to celebrate at home next fell. 

In California, one circular saw lately sawed 
7500 feet of boards in two hours. 

An anonymous defrauder of the revenue lately 
restored $800 to our collector. 

The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of 
flowers, emits no fragrance. 

Forty eight clergymen of the Church of Eng¬ 
land are converted Hebrews. 

An international fair is to be held at Buffalo 
in September next. 

St. Simonton, C. G. H., is a great resort for 
turtles. What a place for aldermen! 

A priest in Paris has been preaching against 
the extravagance of ladies in dress. 

The Chinese are said to divide the human race 
into men, women and Chinese. . 

The Adriatic (Collins steamer) is larger than 
the Persia of Cunard’s line. 

The Norwegian population of Dane county, 
Wisconsin, amounts to 6628 persons. 

The Indian title to Manhattan Island (New 
York city) was bought for twenty four dollars. 

Professor Liebig has been offered five thousand 
dollars to come to this country and lecture. ^ 
There are eleven railroads in Wisconsin, the 
length of which when completed will be 695 
miles; 432 miles are now finished. 

Arrangements are being made to build a Fe¬ 
male Seminary in connection with the Baptist 
college at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The citizens of Lowell propose placing a chime 
of eleven bells upon St. Anne’s Church, at a 
cost of $4000. 

Galveston, Texas, has 6000 population; San 
Antonio, 7000; Houston, 6000; Brownsville, 
5000. 

The Delaware River is to be bridged at Mil¬ 
ford, Hunterdon county, N. J., at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars. The structure is to be finished 
by the close of the present year. 

The California Farmer expresses the opinion 
that hereafter coffee will be grown in that State 
for their own consumption, and also for exporta- 
tion. 

Benjamin Marshall, Esq., of Troy, New York, 
offers to give six acres of land for the purpose 
of securing the erection of la suitable building in 
that city for the' reception and treatment of pa¬ 
tients afflicted with infectious diseases. 

A strong-minded woman in Chelsea, Mass., 
has her own maiden name engraved upon the 
street door-plate. Her husband, she says, lives 
with her—not herself with her husband. A dis¬ 
tinction with a difference. 

The National Bank of New York, of whom 
the late Albert Gallatin was the founder, and his 
son, James Gallatin, the president, will re-organ¬ 
ize in July under the General Banking Law, 
with an enlarged capital—$1,500,000 instead of 
$750,000. 
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iSUrrg JHaking. 

Why is G like the son? Because it is the 
centre of light. 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
are cured directly afterwards ? ' 

" HI give you a poke in the eye/' as the thread 
said to the needle. 

When tired, and tout patience is worn com¬ 
pletely threadbare, tnen—" dam ” it. 

Why is the Boston almshouse like Nahant 
rocks ? Because there is a surge -on there. 

A Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife ? 
Because he is a deal-planer. 

The man who lately received a “ lock of hair” 
is on the lookout for a key to it. 

What utility is there in killing hogs, if they 
flare cured directly afterwards ? 

The editor of the Young America has a fero¬ 
cious poodle, which he backs to lick any plate in 
the neighborhood. 

" Have you read my hut speech V 9 said a prosy 
M. C. to a friend. “ I hope so,” was the satis¬ 
factory reply. 

A sign in Ann Street, Boston, reads, “ Lodg¬ 
ers taken in.” We guess there is no deception 
about that " Bhingle. 

A young lady being asked by a boring politi¬ 
cian which party she was in favor of, replied that 
she preferred a wedding party. 

It i9 a bad sign when a preacher tries to drive 
his logic by thumping the desk violently with 
his clenched hand. His arguments are sofist ical. 

A New York mathematician says, if the chalk 
mines of England shonld ever become exhaust¬ 
ed, the price of Orange county milk would ad¬ 
vance to twenty cents a quart. 

An editor in Arkansas was lately shot in an 
affray. Luckily, the ball came against a bundle 
of unpaid accounts in his pocket. Gunpowder 
could not get through that! 

What is the sovereign difference between Rus¬ 
sia and Austria ? Why, in Russia the emperor 
is pope, and in Austria the pope is emperor, as 
verified by the concordat. 

Gentleman from the interior, totally unac¬ 
quainted with the dagnerrean art: “ Look a' 
here, mister, couldn’t ye just throw in a pair of 
moustaches ? I’m going to raise some in the 
fall.” 

A manager was recently solicited to make his 
seats more comfortable. " People sleep half the 
time now during a performance; it woot do to 
make them more easy, or they "would sleep all 
the time.” 

A learned young lady one evening, lately, as- 1 
tonished the company by asking for the loan of a 
"diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone,convex 
on its summit, and semiperforated with symme¬ 
trical indentations !” She wanted a thimble. 

The Chinese people make out pretty long 
pedigrees. In a history of the Celestial Empire, 
we find this passage: "About this time the world 
was created.” An engraving is introduced to 
illustrate the fact, representing a mandarin in 
the clouds, looking on through a spy-glass. 


Why are kind mothers like novel writers 1 
Because they indulge in-fancy. 

What is that which if you take the whole 
away, there will be some left ? Wholesome. 

" There is more parade than potatoes,” as the 
Irishman said of tne dinner table at a fashion¬ 
able hotel. 

Why does a shoemaker, when he has filled an 
order for you, earn a title ? Because he’s Major 
(made your) boots. 

We once heard of a dog who had a whistle 
which grew on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself when wanted. 

An eminent artist is about getting up a "pan¬ 
orama of a law suit.” It opens in the year 1, 
and closes with doomsday. 

A rather credulous individual, on -being told 
that he shonld not believe more than half he 
heard, asked, " Which half shall I credit!” 

Never purchase friends by gifts, for if yon 
cease to give they will cease to love. Some call 
them " small potato friends.” 

"Mr. Smith, the hogs are getting into your 
cornfield?” "Never mind, Billy, I’m sleepy; 
com wont hurt ’em.” 

A Western paper advertises thus : “Rim 
Away —A hired man named John; his nose 
turned up five feet eight inches high, and had on 
a pair of corduroy pants much worn.” 

A woman is a great deal like a piece of ivy— 
the more you are ruined, the closer she clings to 
you. A wife’s love don’t begin to show itself 
till the sheriff is after you. 

The French government gives every soldier 
who has lost a limb an artificial arm or leg of tbs 
best construction. This is truly giving cams to a 
" deserving object.” 

A pragmatical young fellow, sitting at a table 
over against the learned John Scott, asked him 
what difference there was between Scott and sot. 

Just the breadth of the table , answered the other. 

Paddy said that the best friend he had in the 
world when he came over to Liverpool, was an 
" Irish thirteen,” (a shilling). Poor Paddy was 
about right. 

A fellow in Albany is going to have his lift 
insured, so that when he dies he can have some¬ 
thing to live on, and not be dependent on the 
cold charities of the world, as he once was. 

An old lady in Vermont was asked by a young 
cleigyman to what denomination she belonged? 

“ I don’t kDow,” said sho, " and don’t care any¬ 
thing about yer ’nominations: for mv part, 1 
hold on to the good old meetin’ house/’ 

In Tristram Shandy, the enthusiastic Corporal 
Trim, in giving his account of the beautiful 
Beguine, who attended him during a fever, and 
relating the dreams which disturbed his slum¬ 
bers, says : " I was all night long cutting tbs 
world in two, giving her half.” 

During a trial that occurred in the poHce § 
court the other day, a constable testifying » & 
regard to a lady, said—" I know nothing e* 

but what I hear the neighbors say; and, in my 
opinion, what women say of one another is not 
worthy of belief.” His opinion 1 Where are the 
strong-minded and the cowhides ? M 
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